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Eccentricities op Authors. 

In the Arabian Nights, those accurate and veracious chronicles, 
it is related of certain Eastern sages, that they shut themselves up 
for a whole year in libraries, enclosed .by magic within thebdwgfe 
of some unfrequented mountain, or enchanted palace, and at the 
termination of that period returned to the world enriched with the 
choicest wisdom, and a degree of knowledge incredible. Among 
the Western nations, this fashion of study has been but seldom pur- 
sued ; the interior of our mountains yielding but few libraries, and 
those in our palaces not being meant for use. We are much slower, 
too, in growing learned and wise than those Eastern philosophers; 
but whether this be owing to the dearth of subterranean librarfeif in 
these regions, or to our duller geniuses, we cannot exactly deter- 
mine. Demosthenes unquestionably inclined towards the Oriental 
mode. He built himself a vaulted apartment, and studied under 
ground. There, it seems, he enjoyed perpetually that solitude and 
silence, which, in ordinary cases, men taste only at midnight, when 
sleep has piit his staying hand upon the wheel of life, and arrested 
and covered with oblivion the thousand vulgar machines of thought, 
whose rattle disturbs us by day. 

There is an indication of weakness, however, in this passion for 
absolute seclusion from mankind, and every thing that could remind 
us of them, which, as in the case of Demosthenes, seems intimately 
allied to cowardice, which is nothing more than a too great suscep- 
tibility of disturbing impressions. This great man felt that the hum 
of business and- the stir of life, floating around him like the restless 
chafing waves of some great ocean, disarranged his ideas, or alto- 
gether destroyed his capacity of winnowing and comparing them. 
It was by indescribable exertion that he conquered his antipathy to 
great multitudes, and his reluctance to draw out and array the riches 
of, his mind before them* Time and practice, however, at length 
reconciled hifn to the murmurs and the acclamations of a popular 
Oriental M&M Vol, 14, B 
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assembly 5 but when he came to the task of exhibiting his wisdom 
amid the fearful turmoil and thunder of a field of battle, the original 
frailty of his constitution prevailed j terrible impressions rushed in 
and confused his ideas ; his presence of mind forsook him , he felt, 
but <fould no longer think ; — he fled. 

Julius Caesar, on the other hand, accustomed from his earliest 
youth to the war of faction in the Porutn of Rome,' and from thence 
passing to the campaigns of Helvetia and Gaul, found his mind suf- 
ficiently collected, even in the midst of military operations, to be 
amused with the study of astronomy. 

It might, perhaps, be no less instructive than entertaining to 
throw together, in as small a compass as possible, an account of the 
various modes in which great authors have chosen to woo the muses. 
In most instances, it might likewise be useful to compare their pas- 
sion for study with the fruits it produced, in personal greatness, in 
worldly felicity, or in fame and glory. One thing could not fail to 
be acquired by this survey — the conviction that we should by no 
means imagine, in men who choose to converse much with their 
own thoughts in solitude and retirement, the existence of humility 
endeavouring to escape from' notice, or of pride scorning the accla- 
mations of the multitude. These anchorets of learning only separate 
themselves from the throng that they may become the more visible. 
The echo of applause follows them, and seems more sweet amid 
surrouuding silence. Envious men quit the town and become her- 
mits, that they may escape hearing the praises of others ; but, to 
hide the hatefulness of their motive, pretend among their friends and 
in their writings that they are actuated by nothing but a pure love 
of nature, which they could not, forsooth, indulge so well in the 
bosom of society. Mankind, in their theory, form no part of this 
nature, this sacred term, which they reserve exclusively for live 
timber and unhewn stones. They prefer the face of a lake to the 
faces of lovely women, sparkling like stars amid the motley groups 
of this mighty city, and shedding gladness and delight around them. 
There is vast absurdity and weakness even in philosophers. They 
almost bow down in adoration before the sun and moon, a world of 
fire, and a mirror, both masses of brute matter at best, and think 
them more glorious and possessing more of nature than the eye of 
wisdom or beguty. But, for our part, though fully impressed with 
the splendour of the material world, we verily see something more 
beautiful in the eyes of men and women than in these f eyes of 
heaven/ which, however bright, are not instinct with thought and 
love, like those of mortals. 

With regard to the influence of woods and fields on the thinking 
faculty, the opinions of great men vary. Quinctilian decides, that 
beautiful prospects, stretching over lovely meadows, waving forests, 
meandering rivers, only distract the fancy, by striking it every 
moment with novel images of voluptuous delight. The closed 
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chamber, he says, end the pensive lamp amid thestillness of night, 
are most conducive to continuity and profundity of meditation* 
There we sit abstracted, as it were, from the material World. ; Our 
eight falls only on the signs of thought, imprinted' oft the fugitive 
leaf by our own pen, or by the pen of the dead. ; W e dwell on this 
most wonderful of all mysteries, that these arbitrary marks and 
symbols, traced by beings now locked for ever and screened from 
inquisition within the impenetrable tomb, should - play Wijjh our 
smiles and tears, and rouse, or disturb, or inflame, or melt, or tran- 
quillize, or subdue our passions, with a power no less vehement 
than the interpreting voice of living and rival beings. There, for a 
moment, we forget matter and vulgar existence, and converse with 
departed spirits in a language which speaks only to the eye. There, 
thought strips itself of mortality, and is communicated with a voice, 
from mind to mind. There, time seems to stand still, bbund in 
chains by human wisdom, and beholding things Over Which his 
sovereignty hath no power — the imperishable revelations of philoso- 
phy ! Ideas, fleeting and transient as they seem, are the only 
immortal thipgs on this earth. Not only towers and pyramids and 
temples and moles aftd aqueducts and the pomp of theatres 1 , the 
material symbols of human energy, are perishable, and crumble 
under the foot of time, but language also and the signs of thought. 
The arrow-headed characters of Persepolis, which once spoke to the 
bearded Chaldaean, are now dumb : but the ideas that lurked under 
their signification have not therefore been annihilated. They have 
only ceased to be represented by those signs, and migrated into new 
combinations with other forms j or, in other words, they have only 
changed their dress. Indeed, if we narrowly observe, we shall find 
that human thought, like men themselves, has constantly assumed, 
with every advance of civilization, a new or more ample garniture ; 
from the scanty Hebrew, which scarcely covered its nakedness, to 
the rich and voluminous Greek and English, that enwrap it in 
glorious folds, hardly less beautiful than its own nature. 

But Rousseau, not inferior in genius to Quinctilian, or, perhaps, 
to any Roman excepting Tacitus or Virgil, Rousseau loved to medi- 
tate in the fields. It was in the woods of Montmorency, while his 
heart bled, like the stricken deer, with the wounds of hopeless love, 
that he contrived and built up that edifice of torturing eloquence, 
the Nouvelle Heloise. Yes, it was in those solitudes he invented 
that wonderful instrument, which, to the day of doom, will force 
tears from the eyes of man, and wring his heart. Rousseau loved 
to look upon the human face, but he preferred dwelling upon the 
reflection of it which he discovered in his own fancy. For this rea- 
son, he wandered away into the woods, while his heart was fall of 
sympathy for. mankind) and there, amid the rustling leaves, whis- 
pering winds, biftken fragments of sunshine, and the ( prater labentia 
fiumlna ,’ gave vent in burning words to the passions that devoured 
B2 
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his soul. Who has not envied, him the luxury he enjoyed, in his 
boat, on the lake of Bienne, letting it float where it pleased, while 
he lay in it on his back contemplating the cloud-studded sky ! 

Cicero greatly resembled the philosopher of GeneVa in his admi- 
ration of a rural study. The delicious groves of his Almathea, on 
the cool banks of the Liris and Fibrenus, often invited him out with 
his book, to taste at once the fire and beauty of a Greek oration, and 
the soft breeze that fluttered over the learned page. Lcelius and 
Scipio loved to philosophize familiarly on the sea-shore at Cajeta, 
amusing themselves occasionally with picking up pebbles and marine 
shells. 

But many of the ancients had a more gloomy taste. Euripides 
composed his tragedies in a rude cavern on the island of Salamis, 
whence he could overlook the moonlit sea, and hear its dashing 
waters borne and broke against the rocks below by Boreas or Notus. 
Sophocles meditated his works among the reeds of the Illyssus by 
night, and while the nightingale was pouring forth her plaintive note. 
Democritus studied in a tomb. We know, not, however, whether 
he chose, like Byron, or a hyjeria, to disturb the bodies deposited 
there, and to wrench off the Skull from a skeleton to heighten the 
solemnity of his meditations. Aristotle was a great night-reader, 
and grudged every moment which he was compelled to give up to 
sleep. Among the Romans, the practice of the Greek literati, of 
always carrying about with them a tablet and stylus to put down, 
wherever they were, every good thought as it occurred, was not 
considered sufficient — they had the walls of their sleeping apart- 
ments covered with wax, and kept a burning lamp and a stylus by 
their bed-sides, that they might immediately inscribe on these capa- 
cious memorandum-books the fugitive offspring of their brains. 

The younger Pliny regarded the bed as a very delightful place 
for hatching immortal ideas. So did Swift $ for he used to lie 
there all the morning inventing wit for the remainder of the day, 
and for eternity. But the Roman differed from the greater modern 
in one thing— he loved the hour of darkness and silence, which, 
according to him, nourished and sharpened the intellectual faculties. 
Reading in bedj however, is rather a luxury than any thing else ; 
but it is a luxury very fashionable among literary men. We won- 
der what books these epicures make acquainted with their pillows. 
Certainly not Du Val’s Aristoteles, nor Bayle, nor Capperronier’s 
Quinctilian, leviathan folios, unmanageable in such Sybaritish posi- 
tions. 

The most extraordinary fancy that ever entered into the head of 
any literary man, is that which, according to Montaigne, regulated 
the studies of one of his countrymen. This gentleman, it seems, 
had been so accustomed by the sound of the cathedral bells of Piso, 
to study in the , midst of noise, that when he returned to France, and 
tried to resume his meditations in his own library, he found that his 
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ideas, like wag£on-h&$es; #ould not move%Uht>ut bells, or some 
succedaneum for them. His remedy was curious. Having £ great 
number of servants, and knowing that when undernoiestramt their 
noise will at any time match the peal of a cathedral; Ife contrived to 
station them in. the room next his closet, and letting them Under- 
stand that their tongues were free, found his lucubrations wonder- 
fully assisted by their clamorous merriment. , < * " ■ . . 

The author of the * Discourse on the Life of M. Ancillon,’ makes 
several judicious comment^ on his mode of study. He read, it 
seems, books of all kinds, romances even, both old and new $ but it 
was his opinion that he derived benefit from them all ; and he often 
used to repeat , the words attributed to' Virgil— f Aurum ex Stercore 
Ennii colligo.’ In certain careless authors, things of a singular 
nature, he thought, were sometimes to be met with, which coma be 
found no where else. But although lie read all kinds of .books, he 
bestowed application on such only as were important j tuning 
through the lighter sort, as the Latin proverb has it, — f sicut canis 
ad Nilum, bibens et fugiens/ — but perusing the others frequently, 
and with exactitude and care. He gathered from the first reading 
the general idea of a book, but looked to the second for the discovery 
of its beauties. His exact manner of observing what he read, ren- 
dered indexes, which many great men have called * the -souls of 
books,’ of little or no use to him ; for he had besides a very faithful 
memory, and especially that local memory so valuable to litqrary men. 
He was not always in the habit of reading books from beginning to 
end $ but sometimes chose to search to the bottom the subjects of 
which they treated ; in which case he had to consult a numher of 
authors. f II voyoit souvent la mcme chose,’ says Bayle* from whom 
we borrow this account of Ancillon, ‘ dans differens ouvrages j mais 
cela ne le degoutoit pas : au contraire, il disoit que c’6toit comme 
autant de nouvellcs conches de couleurs qui formoient l’idde qu’il 
avoit con cue, qui la mettoient dans une entiere perfection/ He had 
a large table in the middle of his study, which was usually covered 
with open books. The celebrated Fra-Paolo studied in the same 
manner j never discontinuing his researches until he had seen what- 
ever related to the subject of his inquiries; that is, until he had 
made the comparison of authorities, of places, of times, of opinions j 
and this he did to free himself from doubt, and from all necessity of 
thinking again on the same subject, v f 

Very extraordinary stories are related of the passion of several 
individuals for study ; but there enters, perhaps, a little of the mar- 
vellous into these accounts, as' a kind of seasoning to make them 
more palatable. We have sometimes suspected that, although Aris- 
totle might on particular occasions go to sleep with a brazen basin 
by his bed-side, and an iron ball in his hand, which he kept stretched 
out over it, that the ball might drop into the basin, and wake him, 
in case of deep sleep, yet upon the whole he slept without this appa- 
ratus* What historians relate of Peter Castellan, Grand Almoner of 



France, seems likewise to require to be understood with some abate- 
ment j for they say he scarcely passed three hours out of the twenty- 
four in sleep, which he snatched stretched out upon the bare ground, 
with no other pillow than his robe, which he wrapped round his 
head \ and that he Was no sooner awake than he rushed to his books 
with the appetite of a wolf. He was reader to king Francis I., and 
when he received .this appointment, he resumed his amazing appli- 
cation, which he appears to have remitted for some time. Time, in 
his eyes, was so precious, that he would pot spare himself sufficient 
to eat his dinner, being satisfied with taking a morsel of bread in the 
morning, and eating supper at five o’clock. Fashionable people 
keep Castellan’s hours now, only that they call supper, dinner, and 
eat it an hour or two later. Galland, who wrote this book-worm’s 
life, had reason and wit on his side, when he said, he was chained to 
his books, night and day, as Prometheus was to Caucasus. Castel- 
lan used to be present at the king’s dinners and suppers, when 
Francis delighted in hearing him display his wit and learning, which 
helped his majesty, we suppose, to digest his meals. Thus princes 
honour literature ! 

But it must strike every person, that so voracious an appetite as 
Castellan possessed for other people’s ideas, was an indication that 
he had none of his own. How could so multifarious a reader find 
time to think or to reason ? And what is there in books so vehe- 
ment to attract a man from sleep, and the duties of life, and the in- 
terchange pf affection, and the intense delight accompanying original 
and independent thinking ? Books must ever form the object of a 
scholars preference, — but to an author they are always secondary. 
His own ideas occupy the first. 

These speculations on the whims and peculiarities of authors 
might be greatly extended ; but enough, perhaps, has already been 
advanced to satisfy the reader’s curiosity j we may hereafter pursue 
the theme at greater length. 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE STEPHEN BABINGTON, ESQ., 

, OF THE BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE. * 

Of all who (Jwell within the toinb, how few 
Of whom the tablet tells a talc that ’s true l 
'Tig e’er a flattering sketch which sorrow draws. 

Marking perfections, and concealing flaws, 

But, in this narrow mansion, rests a youth, 

Whom much to praise were most to follow truth ; 

And yet so meek, of modesty so chaste, 

The lightest praise would violate his taste ; 

He dwelt with us to indicate a worth 

Fit but for heaven-— too pure for sordid earth, 

v B. 0. B. 

* This is the excellent and lamented individiGl.of whom there is a 
beautiful marble statue, by Chantrey, in the preset Exhibition.— Ed. 


Important Lei gal Judgments in InOia. 

Every succeeding year furnishes new and additional proof of the 
necessity of increasing vigilance being exercised over the proceedings 
of Government in India. Notwithstanding all the 1 attempts that 
have been made, and are gtill making, to keep shrouded in impe- 
netrable darkness the transactions which are every day passing in * 
the interior of that distant Country $ notwithstanding that the terrors 
of transportation without trial are held over the heads of those who 
dare to give utterance to their thought# on any subject, .atid in any 
manner that may be displeasing to the authorities in India ; still, 
every now and then, light is let in upon some small fragment of the 
general picture, by the colouring of which we may form an accu- 
rate judgment as to the character of the whole. 

Our readers are already aware that though such an instrument as 
a press is to be found at each of the presidencies or capitals or the 
East India Company’s territories, there is no such thing existing 
any where in the interior of that vast region, over which is scat- 
tered from eighty to a hundred millions of human beings, with some- 
times a single white man— or, at most, a civilian, his assistant, and 
a surgeon — to govern, almost at his will, a tract of country larger 
and more thickly peopled than any English county, often' without 
understanding the language, still oftener without knowing any thing 
of the usages and manners, and almost at all times .without sym- 
pathizing in the slightest degree with the wants or sufferings, of the 
people. They know also, that should such a miracle as a reformer 
of his own administration appear among the despots thus installed 
in sovereign and uncontrolled power, and should he venture to send 
his Own observations on any defects needing a remedy to the press 
of the Indian metropolis, no editor could dare to print them, if they 
related at all to transactions of the local councils, or any other au- 
thorities connected with the Government of India, (for these, by the 
existing press-regulations of Bengal, are strictly prohibited, (without 
incyrring the risk of ruin for such an act. The whole of the interior 
of India is also without any representative assembly, and without 
any court of justice, except those; filled by the East India Company’s 
own servants, the law being framed by the Company^ own officers, 
without any check or restraint whatever, and administered by a judge 
who rarely understands the language in which the pleadings are made 
or the, evidence given j Who seldom even attends to the interpreters 
when these are used 3 and who never, it may be safely said, gives 
judgme^frpm hia <^wh knowledge of the facts or the law of the case. 
There lSj&o JjflT, t&giye eyk^nce as to , the one* andhedepends 
for the otherj^a^j^tirely, bn the dictnof two Native oracles, one a 
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Mohammedan, and the other a Hindoo^ whaiunfold the laws of their 
respective feuths on the subject under trial, and give their oracular in- 
terpretation* almost invariably in favour of the party who has been 
able to purchase their decision by the largest bribe. With such a 
system* and without either the check of an independent population, a 
bench, a bar, or a press, it would be a wonder indeed injustice were 
ever duly administered. As might be expected, however, it is not : and 
we have the authority of Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, formerly the 
leading advocate at the Calcutta bar, for saying, that throughout 
the interior of India generally, (and he is good evidence on this sub- 
ject, for he resided in full practice in that country for twenty years 
at least,) "justice was put up to auction, and knocked down to the 
highest bidder.’ These weft the expressions used by him in a case 
in which he was counsel, where bribery, to the extent of nearly 
IOO,OOOJ., was proved to have been practised on the Native law- 
officers, moolahs and pundits, to purchase an Unjust decision in a 
case where the whole territory of a certain district was in dispute. 
We are glad to see that this same Mr. Fergusson, who is now a 
member of parliament, and a candidate for a seat as Director of the 
East India Company, has at length brought before the House of 
CpmiUcms a notice of his intention to use his utmost efforts to effect 
a reform where it is so much needed. 

Under these disadvantageous circumstances, and with an almost 
total absence of all checks on misrule and oppression in India— the 
supreme courts of law established in that country, though confined 
to the capitals or presidency towns (but three in number) offer the 
only hope for the philanthropist, the only refuge for the innocent 
and the injured. It was for the avowed purpose of protecting these 
against the arbitrary power of the Company’s government, that 
such courts were established ; and had the judges appointed to pre- 
side over them been men of virtue and of courage, they might have 
checked a portion at least of the evil which the tyranny of Eastern 
rulers has inflicted upon its victims. But, with a very few and oc- 
casional exceptions, the judges have been men, who, not being able 
to withstand the allurements of the Governor’s patronage, counte- 
nance, society, knd favour, have fallen into the degraded position of 
mere courtiers and followers of their superior’s will. As it respects 
wrdngs dpne to individuals of British birth, such courts are indeed 
powerless j for, if the Government wishes to oppress a British-born 
individual, though it cannot prosecute him without legal cause, or 
imprison him without the benefit of the habeas corpus, yet it can 
transport him for life from the country and all his possessions in it, 
without inquiry, and without reason assigned j while the Court, 
with all the bench and bar at its back, can afford him no protection 
whatever ! This is the state of men who have the misfortune to be 
born in England, and wh o may at any time be found residing in 
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India j while for the Natives of that country, though they cannot be 
transported or otherwise punished without trial, yet, "to defend them 
in any cause which may occur between an individual of Indian birth 
and the Government, and, above all, to giye a judgment in favour of a 
native Indian against an English functionary of any kind, is a duty, 
the performance of which would be so sure to incur the hatred of 
the Government, and the outpouring of all the vials of. their wrath 
upon any advocate or judge who should dare to attempt it, that it is 
rarely or ever done. When done, it almost invariably leads to the 
open persecution of the honest interpreter of the laws, by every 
means within the power of the Government to invent or execute; and 
sometimes to the forcible arrest and actual suspension of functions 
so unsuited to the despotic violence whii*h the tyrants of the East, 
whether of Asiatic or European birth, have from the earliest days 
delighted to indulge. 

Now and then, however, undeterred by such discouraging exam- 
ples, a bold and honest man springs up, to cheer the gloom of such 
a disheartening state of things ; who, till he also is chased from his 
seat and borne down by the persecutions of angry and defeated evil- 
doers, dares to dispense justice with an even hand, and to fulfil, with 
integrity and courage, the duties he was sent out by his country to 
perform. We lament, however, to say it, such patriotism and self- 
devotion, instead of being rewarded as they should be by his'eoun- 
try, are likely to obtain him the censure of those who ought to be his 
firmest supporters ; and to subject him to the reproaches and deser- 
tions of men who would either be silent, or even join in the clamour 
against him, though at the same time they would stand up in the 
House of Commons to defend such men as Mr. John Adam, Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, Lord Amherst, or Lord Charles Somerset, and 
yet call themselves Englishmen, and Friends of Liberty and good 
government ! 

This is the invariable, and it would seem the inevitable, fate that 
awaits those who make any effort whatever for the improvement of 
the laws, or for purifying their administration, but especially in the 
colonies and distant dependencies of the empire. Still, however, 
such efforts have their reward, in the tranquil happiness of an ap- 
proving conscience, in the esteem of all good men to whbm they are 
known, and the admiration of the just among posterity. I'his, we 
are persuaded, is and will be the fate of Sir Edward West, the 
excellent Chief Justice at Bombay/with whom we are glad to see so 
closely associated in character and conduct, his honourable colleague, 
Sir Charles Chambers, both proud ornaments to the Indian bench* 
We have before given to our readers the full reports of their judg- 
ments in the case of Cursetjee Mortackjee against the East India 
Company, - and in the case of the late attempt to register regu- 
lations for imposing new restraints on the press at Bombay. We 
have now the pleasure to present them tyith a still more elaborate, 
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and equally important judgmental* the case of Amerchtmd Burdpe- 
chund against the East India Company, wherein a decision is given 
against the latter (or its functionaries) to the amount of about 
176,0601. sterling, of which the said functionaries had unlawfully 
possessed themselves, under pretences which will be shown in the 
details of the case. These are given at such length, and with such 
clearness in the judgments which follow, that further preface is 
almost unnecessary. We shall merely observe, therefore, that the 
Mr. Elphinstone named therein has for thirty years past been 
affecting a great regard for public liberty, and set himself up in 
India, like his worthy cousin, Mr. Adam, for a Whig, or, on some 
occasions, even for an Ultra Whig or Liberal ! — that the Captain 
Robertson, mentioned in the same judgment, and who united in his 
own person the chief civil, military, judicial, and magisterial au- 
thority in the capital of the Mahratta empire, Poonah, a city con- 
taining 120,000 inhabitants, with a vast tract of surrounding country, 
was at the time of this extraordinary power being first intrusted to 
his hands, scarcely twenty years of age ! He is now, it is said, not 
more than thirty ; but while time has increased the number of his 
years, it has decreased the number of the population in the Mahratta 
states, which, by the help of martial law, (authorized by Mr. Elphin- 
stone the Liberal, to be executed by Captain Robertson at Poonah, 
a state in profound peace,) and the other blessings of the Company’s 
government, is now dwindled down to about one half its former 
amount. We may add, that though the English chaplain stationed 
at Poonah reported to the Government at Bombay, that seven lacs 
of rupees, or 70,000/. of the property in dispute really belonged to 
the individual by whose executor it was claimed, they paid no atten- 
tion whatever to any of the numerous petitions and memorials which 
this executor presented with his claims ; and that, though the con- 
duct of Captain Robertson was also brought to their notice again and 
again, by memorial and petition, they neither gave redress to the 
Injured individual, nor censured the instrument of the injury, with 
whom they were so far from being displeased, that up to the latest 
advices from India in January last, he still held all the offices at 
Poonah, (excepting only that of judge, which, since the commence- 
ment of the action against him, he had transfered to Mr Anderson,) 
and was in the receipt of three thousand rupees a month from pay 
and allowances, besides being considered the richest individual on the 
western side of India. We had really begun to hope that much of 
was passing away, and belonged rather to the days of Clive and 
Hastings than our own times. But the only Aference seems to be, 
that in those days more was disclosed by tlj searching powers of 
parliament and the freedom of the Indian prJf ; while now, though 
the same iniquities prevail, less is known ownem, by the apathy of 
the legislature and the fettered state of the Indian press. No wonder, 
however, when such things are passing, that the Indian Government^ 
prohibit all Englishmen, not in their immediate service, from going 
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into, the interior of the country t no wonder that they oppoie the 
powers, and endeavour to cast odium on the proceedings, of the su- 
preme courts : no wonder that they transport for life editor* or other 
writers who dare to speak the truth $ and that they proclaim India to ■ 
be not yet fit for trial by jury and a free press. In theii^estimatlon 
she never will be* But let our readers peruse attentively (as they 
really deserve) the following judgments, of which we have obtained 
authentic copies j and they will then decide for themselves whether a 
really free press would not be calculated to do infinite good, by check- 
ing, through the fear of exposure, the inclinations of men to per- 
petrate such spoliations as these. 


Supreme Court, Bombay, Nov. 19, 1826. 

Amerchund , Executor of Nttroba Outlet, v. The United East Indiq 
Company , the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone , and 
Captain Henry Dundas Robertson . 

Judgment of the Chief Justice Sir Edward West. 

This is an action of trover for a very large quantity of gold 
mohurs and gold Venetians. 

The plaintiff sues as executor of one Naroba Outia, a Brahmin, 
who, as it clearly appears from the evidence on both sides, though 
the fact was at first disputed by the defendants, was a person of 
high rank and consequence in the Mahratta empire. The defend- 
ants are theUnitedEast India Company, the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, now governor of Bombay, and Captain Ilenry Dundas 
Robertson, of the Company’s military service. 

It appears in evidence, that in November 1817, soon after the 
commencement of the late Mahratta war, Poonah, the capital of the 
Peishwa’s dominions, was taken possession of by the British forces 
under General Smith ; and in December of the same year, Mr f 
Elphinstone was appointed sole commissioner of the territory * con- 
quered from the Peishwa,’ including of course Poonah/ In the 
February following, Mr. Elphinstone appointed Captain Robertson, 
then a lieutenant in the Company’s army, provisional collector and 
magistrate of the city of Poonah and of the adjacent country, and 
also to the exclusive command of the guards in the city 3 and it ap- 
pears that Lieutenant Robertson had, by the appointment of Mr. 
Elphinstone, in addition to these functions, the political departmeijt, 
and the judicial, both civil and criminal 3 all which powers fie re- 
tained till lately, with the exception of the command of the guards, 
which in September of the same year (1818) was given to Major 
Fearon, who, as he states, was placed under the civil magistrate, 
Lieutenant Robertson. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in his letter to Lieutenant Robertson appoint- 
ing him to these offices, .transmitted a copy of a proclamation 
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addressed by him . a few days before r to the inhabitants of, the 
Peishwa’s former dominions/ and rdtjuested him 'to pay scrupulous 
attention to all the promises contained in it.’ One of these pro- 
mises is the following sentence : ' The rest of the country (except 
what was to be assigned to the llaja of Sattara) will be held by the 
Honourable Company. The revenue will be collected for the Go- 
vternment, but all property , real or personal, will be secured .’ And 
another of the promises is, ' that officers shall be forthwith ap- 
pointed to administer justice.’ 

On the 17th day of July of the same year ( 1818 ), Lieutenant 
Robertson, being in Poonah, ordered his peons to bring Naroba to 
him at the Juna-wara, an old house which formerly belonged to the 
Peisbwa. They found Naroba in his house sitting with his wife 
and children, and brought him away to the Juna-wara, where Lieu- 
tenant Robertson took Naroba by himself into an* inner room and 
shut the door ; after remaining there for about an hour, Lieutenant 
Robertson called out ' Sepoys, come and take Naroba to prison 3' 
upon which the peons entered the room, and Lieutenant Robertson 
repeating the order, they took and delivered him to the military 
guard at the door of the Juna-wara, and lie was placed in the com- 
mon jail. Lieutenant Robertson then ordered his peons to search 
Naroba’s house, which they did, and on breaking open the lock of 
an inner room, found twenty-eight bags of gold mohurs and Vene- 
tians. Lieutenant Robertson being informed of this, sent a military 
guard, under a Mr. Houston, for the money, which they brought 
and delivered to him 3 after this, Naroba’s gomasta, or head clerk, 
was also brought to Lieutenant Robertson, who took him into an 
inner room, and after talking with him there a short time, dis- 
patched him also to the jail, and placed him there, but in a different 
room from Naroba. Lieutenant Robertson also ordered his peons 
to bring Naroba’s papers from his house, which they did. 

A short time after this, Major Fearon, the prize-agent to General 
Smith’s division of the army, hearing by report that money had 
been taken from Naroba’s house, called upon Lieutenant Robertson 
about it, who said, ‘ lie had his doubts whether it was prize or not 
prize/ and refused to deliver it up 3 and it appears from the evidence 
of Mr. Lumsden, that Lieutenant Robertson, either at this conver- 
sation or at one shortly afterwards, said he expected twenty thousand 
pounds upon all the money of the Peisbwa which he had collected. 
A reference was then made to Mr. Elpliinstone, who directed ‘ that 
the money should regain with Lieutenant Robertson, on account of 
Government, until the commands of the Governor-General should 
be received.’ The proceeds of this money, which was sold by Lieu- 
tenant Robertson for silver rupees, were afterwards paid over by 
him to the civil and military, paymasters of the Company. 

I will now revert to the evidence respecting the treatment of 
Naroba and his gomasta, which, though at first sight it appeared 
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irrelevant in an action of trover for property, becanie, ae the object 
of their imprisonment was developed by the evidence, a most im- 
portant feature in the case. 

In the course of the same evening that Naroba ; was taken to jqfl; 
one of Lieutenant Robertson’s peons went there and saw Naroba, 
who refused to take food, which being communicated to Lieutenant 
Robertson, he observed, ‘ there is a Brahmin cook for him \ if* he 
will not take his dinner I cannot help it.’ 

The first witness, whose evidence has been in every particular con- 
firmed by the witnesses for the defendants, states that five or six days 
after the imprisonment of Naroba, Captain Robertson desired him to 
order the jemmadar to bring Naroba up stairs to hjjp in the Juna- 
wara, and that accordingly Naroba was brought up in the charge of 
a sentry 3 that Naroba. and Captain Robertson went by themselves 
into an inner room, whilst the sentry stood outside near the door of 
it j that he heard Naroba say, ‘ he did not owe any thing to any 
one,’ and Captain Robertson say, * it is the Peishwa’s money j’ to 
which Naroba replied, ' it is not the Peishwa’s money j it is mine;’ 
that Naroba was speaking a little louder than usual, and Captain 
Robertson spokeangrily j they remained in the room about two Native 
hours, (that is, about one English hour,) and then the sentry took 
Naroba away ; Captain Robertson saying to the sentry, ‘ take him 
to prison.’ That he sometimes saw Captain Robertson and Naroba 
together, and sometimes Captain Robertson and the gomasta. Every 
other day, or every third or fourth day, the gomasta was called by 
Captain Robertson, and they had some conversation, and this was 
continued for twenty days or a month. Naroba was also brought up 
by a sentry, and was kept one or two Native hours, and then sent 
back again. The witness some days heard Captain Robertson say . 
to the gomasta, ‘ this belongs to the Peishwa, why do you say it 
does not belong to him ?’ The gomasta replied, f this belongs to 
Naroba j I do not know whether it belongs to the Peishwa or not/ 
One day Captain Robertson was angry with (he gomasta, and said, 

* put irons on the gomasta’s feet then the witness went and 
brought a blacksmith, who put irons on his feet $ they were put on 
below stairs by Captain Robertson’s order. The gomasta was kept 
in irons about two months and a half, or three months. Whilst the 
irons were on his feet, he used to come to Captain Robertson, and 
sometimes Naroba used to come, at different times. The gomasta 
, used to come to Captain Robertson with the irons on his feet and a 
sentry with him. Naroba was never present at any of the conver- 
sations which Captain Robertson had with the gomasta. The go- 
masta was never present at any of the conversations between Captain 
Robertson and Naroba. He heard Captain Robertson saying to 
Naroba, ‘if you will complete the cash account of the Venetians, I 
will release you/ A few days , after that, Naroba was released j he 
was imprisoned four month%or aweek lesa.tban four months* the 
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belt day after he was released, five bags of Venetian* were sent by 
Naroba to Captain Robertson. '• f 

The goiaasta himself is called, and says, he was sent to prison $ 
that aftenmrds paptain Robertson asked him whose money it was 
that Was found at the Juna-wara ? To which he replied, that it be- 
longed to Naroba. Then Captain Robertson said> ‘ Naroba says it 
19 the sircar’s (state’s) money he still denjyad it j and Captain Ro- 
bertson then said, f tell the truth, otherwise I shall put you in irons 
and send you to a fort.’ Irons were then put on his legs j and * tny 
kgs,’ says he, ‘ still give me pain $’ a blacksmith put them on j the 
irons were put on immediately after the conversation with Captain 
Robertson j he heard him say, ‘ put irons on.’ The irons were on 
him for two months 3 his imprisonment was a, close one 3 his friends 
and relations were not allowed to see him. 

‘ * Upon the cross-examination of this witness, a paper is put into 
his hands by the defendants’ counsel, winch, he says, is in his band- 
writing ; that he wrote it in prison in the presence of Captain Ro- 
bertson and two other persons, one of whom was in Captain Robert- 
son’s service ; that he wrote it on the dictation of one of those persons 
because he was in prison. 

The Court, of course, rejected this paper, which could be evidence 
merely to contradict the witness, upon the ground of its having been 
obtained by duress 3 but the very tender of such evidence shows the 
object of the imprisonment. 

To return to Naroba. It appears that some time during his im- 
prisonment he was removed from the common jail and imprisoned 
up stairs in the Juna-wara. 

A witness for the defendants, of the name of Mallar Jairam, says, 
that at the time of Naroba’s confinement, he was and still is jailor 
under Captain Robertson 3 that Naroba was in his custody j that at 
first he was confined below stairs, and afterwards he was kept in a 
bungalow up stairs 5 that he was one day below stairs. According, 
however, to the evidence of the first witness, whenever Naroba was 
brought to Captain Robertson in the Juna-wara, which it appears he 
frequently was during the first part of his imprisonment, he was 
brought from below stairs, that is, from the common jail 3 and the 
third witness, Gopall Rowjee Shevack, also says that Naroba was 
imprisoned down stairs a fortnight, or a month j he is sure it was 
haore than a fortnight. 

Neither of these witnesses is cross-examined as to this point, and 
they afe confirmed by Mr. Houston, a person in the employ of 
Captain Robertson, and a witness for the defendants, who says, that 
j be was i ft the habit of going up* stairs where Naroba was confined, 
and that he used to see him there, but that it was several days after 
* he brought the money away that he saw Naroba there 3 it might 
tiave been a fortnight after. 
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In addition to thia contradiction of the jgdlor, Muilar J*it®a, hi 
is contradicted in many other particulars* even by the defbndanta' , 
own witnesses,, and his evidence is so inconsistent ancl contradictor^ 
of itself, that I think no reliance can be placed ujpon testimony. 

Narobd hrfd been in jail a little more than three months, when he 
Was Visited there by one Bhasker Ram Goela, who is called $$ a 
witness by the defendants to prove a conversation which he serf he 
had with Naroba upon the subjeet of this money. The character of 
this witness, and the object of his visit to Naroba, though he sayfli 
he was sent for by Naroba, may be collected from the following 
passage of his evidence : ‘ I received some money, twelve thousand 
rupees, from Captain Robertson, for assisting in the recovery of 
money which was alleged to be due from some people to the 
Peishwaj he paid me in general, not for particular business, ana he 
paid me by Mr, Elphinstone’s order.’ There can be no doubt that 
this man was employed to obtain admissions from Naroba $ and the 
admissions so obtained, or pretended to be obtained, have actually 
been tendered on behalf of the defendants on this trial. The Court 
of course rejected such evidence, obtained by duress ; for there is not 
a shadow of pretence for saying that the imprisonment was legal. 

About a week after this, Captain Robertson promises Naroba to 
release him if he will make up the account of the Venetians, and 
Naroba agrees to bring him five bags of Venetians. In a few days 
after this he is released on his brother-in-law’s security, which is as 
follows : 

* I Purusham Khunderas Bahatekur, inhabitant of Poonah, do write 
and give this to the Honourable Company’s Government, purporting, to 
wit, — That, as my dear Narro Govind Autey was kept in confinement by 
the Government, 1 have become security for his personal appearance, ana 
have got his liberty to be effected. I therefore bind myself to make him 
appear personally whensoever I may be required so to do. Should I not 
make him appear personally, then I myself shall be answerable for what-* 
ever there may be against him.’ Dated the 7th Nov. 1818. 

This security was, of course, taken for the purpose of enforcing 
Naroba’s promise. to bring the five bags of Venetians, a promise ob- 
tained from him while in jail ; and the next day Naroba accordingly 
sends to Captain Robertson the five bags of Venetians. 

About five days after Naroba’s release, namely, on the 12th of 
the same month, the following bond is taken from Naroba: 

‘ I Narro Govind Autey, do write and give this engagement (literally 
bond,moochelka) to the Honourable Company’s Government, declaring that 
whatever aivuz, (i. e. property or money) of state there was with me, such 
I have given over into the possession of your honours (sahih) f except 
this, I had not any more aivuz, ornaments, jewels, cloths, &c, belonging 
to the state. Should it he proved that there is any thing of these with 
jne, then I shall be considered as a defaulter to your honours (sahib). 
Moreover* I do not know what debt (tumlmat) and deposit (them) there 
is with the people belonging to the state (simr.) Should it be proved 
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that I do know ,any thingbf it, then I submit myself (to be answerable) 
^whatever your honours (sahib) maybe pleased to order (to be done to) 

** yhis bond^is pi# in evidence by the defendants themselves, in 
order to prof e Nardba’s admission that the money was the Peishwa’s, 
but it proves only the subjection to which Naroba had been reduced 
by the, severity of his treatment. Naroba by this bond actually sub- 
mits himself ( to whatever their honours may 'please to order to be 
done to him.’ 

In about a year after Naroba’s release, interrogatories were put 
to him by Mr. Chaplin, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as com- 
missioner of the Deccan 3 and these interrogatories, which appear to 
have been continued day after day for more than a month, together 
with Naroba’s answers to them, are produced in evidence by the 
defendants. Under what authority, or by whose ofder, or at whose 
instance these interrogatories were put, no where appears. It was 
said, indeed, by the counsel for the defendants, that this examination 
was taken in consequence of the Bombay Government having re- 
ferred a petition of Naroba’s, respecting this money, to Mr. Chaplin, 
and having desired him to report upon it to the Government 3 but 
there is no evidence of this, any more than of the assertion of the 
counsel for the plaintiif, — that Mr. Chaplin did, in consequence of 
such reference, report that seven lacs of the money belonged to 
Naroba. It has also been said by the counsel for the defendants, 
that the decision of Mr. Chaplin upon this ‘examination was the 
judgment of a competent Court, and that we had no power to ques- 
tion it. If so, why was not the judgment itself produced 3 or, if 
Mr. Chaplin were merely an arbitrator chosen by consent of both 
parties, why was not his award produced ? 

The first sheet of this examination is an account in the hand- 
writing, as one of the defendants’ witnesses states, of one of Naroba’s 
karkoons, or clerks ; but how, when, or where, by whose order, or 
from what documents it was framed, no where appears, and it is 
with reference to this account that many of Mr. Chaplin’s questions 
are put. 

In*this examination, Naroba says repeatedly, that he cannot answer 
questions, or reconcile apparent inconsistencies, on account of his 
papers having been taken from him by Colonel Brother and Captain 
Robertson 3 and yet he is examined as to immense sums of money, 
and to most intricate accounts of many years past. It would have 
been most unreasonable to have required of him to give immediate 
answers to such questions, even if he had had all Ids accounts to 
refer tof how much more so when his accounts, as appears clearly 
from all the evidence, had been taken from him. 

When asked to reconcile an inconsistency between two accqpnts, 
he, says, ' when I was put in confinement in the wara, and used to 



be .brought out to be examined, when the .persons, viz. Hmeshur, 
and Dorabjee, who were standing below down stairs,«d vised riNtoot 
the European gentlemen would be angry, and that I had better gay • 
the Surat gold mohurs belonged to the state; upon si^hinstructjomr. 
I wrote and delivered the same, consequently there appears the differ- 
ence.’ 

It is necessary to observe, that one of these iwo persons wh$gave 
Naroba in jail this advice, to avoid the anger of the European gdn- - 
tlemen, was the same who dictated to the gomasta, when in jail, the/ 
paper which was offered in evidence by the defendants, but which 
was of course rejected on the ground of duress. ; 

As far as I tan understand this examination, (which, however, it 
is very difficult, or rather, I should say, impossible entirely; tjp do, 
from the state in which it is laid before the Court, particularly as 
many of both the questions and answers refer to accounts which are 
either not produced or not identified,) it does not impugn the plain- 
tiff’s claim. 

But it is unnecessary to refer to it, more particularly when we con- 
sider the observations already made upon it, and the circumstances 
under which it was taken. 

Naroba, during this examination, was under the security or bail 
bond, which, however illegal, might be enforced by the same power by 
which it had been taken ; he was under bis own bond, by which he 
‘ submitted himself to whatever their honours might be please# to 
order to be done to him/ and he was at Poonah, within the grasp of 
the same power under which he had suffered so illegally before^*. ' 

It is impossible, under these circumstances, to consider Naroba as 
/ a free agent, or any admissions which he might have made as volufl- 
tary admissions. 

We now come to another head of evidence on the part of the 
defendants, that of the money in question having been brought from 
Rhygur. 

Regardless of truth as the Natives who appear in this Court .fre- 
quently are, I certainly have never, in the course of my experience 
here, known witnesses who, from their demeanor and the tenor of 
their evidence, have been so little entitled to credit as those who 
were brought, on the part of the defendants to prove this part of * 
their case. 1 

If, however, the facts, which are attempted to be proved by thege 
witnesses, had been better established, I cannot see how their evi- 
dence would affect the case. • Suppose the money were brcpght from 
Rhygur, unless it were brought thence in breach of the capitulation, 
or unless it were shown to be the Peishwa’s money, of whs# impor- 
tance is it that it was brought from Rhygur } By the' capitulation, 
thfe besieged were f to carry away their goods and chattels, also their , 
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ready cash, &c.’ So t^at the taking the money away, even after the 
()apitulatidn> would be no breach of it, unless it were the Peishwa’s 
money. But how does the fact of its being in Rhygur prove that 
it was the Peishwa’s money ? Naroba was Killedar of Rhygur, and 
might naturally have his own money there. Besides, there is no 
evidence to prove that the money supposed to hav e been taken from 
Rhygur was the sam<! as that found in Naroba’s house. 

The only circumstance from which the defendants could presume 
s it Was the Peishwa’s money was, that Naroba had been, nearly Up to 
the breaking out of the war, the khasgeet or private treasurer to the 
Peishwa. 

Prom this circumstance alone, a \ ague suspicion that Naroba had 
somevof the Peishwa’s money seems to have suggested itself to Lieu- 
tenant Robertson, and to have led him to all these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. Even at this day the defendants have not beeh able to 
adduce any evidence that the money seized was the Peishwa’s, except 
the supposed admissions or confessions of Naroba, obtained from him 
after the seizure, by means the most illegal and oppressive. 

Many months after Poonah had been in our undisturbed and peace- 
able possession, many months after Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation, 
in which he promises that all property, real and personal, shall be 
protected, and that Courts of Justice shall be immediately established, 
and many months after their actual establishment in Poonah and the 
adjacent country, when the inhabitants had as much right to the 
protection of the Courts of Justice as the inhabitants of Bombay, — 
Naroba, a person of high rank in the former empire, without even 
the ^Imputation of any offence, and without the form or pretence of 
any legal proceeding, is taken from his house, his wife, and family, 
Sind thrown into the common jail. Ilis gomasta shares the same fate, 
with the additional severity of being kept in irons. Naroba’s house 
is entered by a military force, his treasure taken without a shadow 
of evidence that it was not his own, and his family reduced to a 
state (if destitution so complete, that his wife is under the necessity 
of borrowing twenty rupees ; they are kept in prison many months, 
during which Lieutenant Robertson endeavours to obtain admissions 
from them to justify these acts j and in this Court the defendants 
offer in evidence a paper, signed by Naroba’s gomasta in jail, dic- 
tated to him in the presence of Captain Robertson j admissions 
obtained from Naroba in jail ; and the bond by which Naroba sub- 
mits himself ‘ to whatever their honours might please to order to be 
done to him/ 

Even after his release the proceedings are equally extraordinary j 
his papers having been seized by Lieutenant Robertson, he is inter- 
rogated ab to the most intricate accounts of immense sums, and of 
many yh&rs ) and thus by an inversion of the most obvious rules of 
justice, his property is first seized and detained without even a pre- 
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tence of any right, and then he is required tS show his own title to 
it, and that after he is deprived of the means of so doing by the 
seizure of his papers and accounts. 

We will now consider the Other grounds of defence relied on by 
the counsel for the defendants, beside that of the money beirig the 
property of the Peishwa. r 

One is, that Naroba was an alien enemy at the time of the sefzure 
of the money. It is not necessary to consider whether this would, 
in point of law, be a good defence, (the proposition not being that 
Naroba was an alien enemy at the time of his death, or that th6 
plaintiff, as the usual form of the plea is, was an alien enemy at 
the time of action brought,) because I am clearly of opinioakthat 
Naroba could not be deemed an alien enemy at the time f OT the 
seizure. 

At that time, Poonah, where the money was seized, and where 
Naroba was resident, had been in our undisturbed possession eight 
months j and above five months before the seizure, the proclamation 
had been issued by Mr. Elphinstone, who therein describes himself 
as sole commissioner for the settlement of the territories conquered 
from the Peishwa, to the inhabitants of the Peishwa’s former domi ■* 
nions. In this proclamation, Mr. Elphinstone states : 

* By these acts of perfidy and violence, Bajee Row has compelled the 
British Government to drive him from his miiMind, and to conquer his 
dominions. For this purpose a force is gone in pursuit of Bajee RdW, 
which will allow him no rest; another is employed in taking his forts ; a 
third has arrived by the way of Amednuggur; and a greater force than 
cither is now entering hy nay of Candeish, under the personal command 
of his Excellency Sir Thomas Ilislop. A force under General Munrois 
reducing the Carnatic, and a force from Bombay is taking the forts in'iv 
the (/bncan, and occupying that country ; so that in a short time no trace 
of Bajee Row will remain. The Raja of Sattara, who is now a prisoner in 
Bajee Row’s hands, will he released and placed at the head of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, to such an extent as may maintain the Raja and his 
family in comfort and dignity. With this view the fort of Sattara had 
been taken, the Raja’s llajj has been set up in it, and his former Ministers 
have been called into employment. Whatever country is assigned to the 
Raja will be administered hy him, and he will he hound to establish ft 
system of justice and order. The rest of the country will be held by the 
Honourable Company. The revenue will he collected hy the Government; 
hut all property^ real or personal, will he secured. All wuttun and enaiu 
(hereditary lands,) wurshawslmn, (annual stipends,) and all religious 
and charitable establishments will he protected, and all religious sects 
will be tolerated, and their customs maintained, as far as is just and rea- 
sonable. The farming system is abolished officers ; shall be forthwith ap- 
pointed to collect a regular and moderate revenue on the pttrt of the 
British Government, and to administer justice ; and to encourage the 
cultivators of the soil, they will be authorised to allow of remiijjfons, in 
consideration of the circumstances of the times. All persons are pro* 
hibited paying revenue to Bajee Row or his adherents, or assisting them 
m any shape ; no reduction will be made from the revenue on account , 
C 2 
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of Such payments. Wdttundars and other holders of land are required 
W quit his standard, and return to their villages within two months from 
this time. The zemindars will report the names of those who remain, 
ftnd all who fail to appear in that time shall forfeit their lands, and shall 
be pursued without remission until they are entirely crushed. All per- 
sons, whether belonging to the army or otherwise, who may attempt to 
lay waste the country or to plunder the roads, will be put to death where- 
ever they are found.’ 

It is impossible to doubt, therefore, that long before the taking 
of, the money, Poonah was considered as a conquered country, and 
that all the peaceable inhabitants had been received into the protec- 
tion of the conqueror. 

It, .also appears from all the evidence that Courts of Justice *had 
been established five months 5 Lieutenant Robertson had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Elphinstone, in the February before, magistrate and 
judge, with both civil and criminal jurisdiction over the city of 
Poonah and the adjacent country. 

What, then, is the clear law upon this subject, as laid down by 
Lord Mansfield.* 

* A great deal has been said, and authorities cited relative to proposi- 
tions in which both sides exactly agree, or which are too clear to he denied. 
The stating of these will lead us to the solution of the first point 

4 1. A country conquered by the British arms becomes a dominion of 
the King, in right of his crown, and therefore necessarily subject to the 
legislative power of the Parliament of Great Britain.’ 

4 2. The conquered inhabitants, once received into the conqueror’s pro- 
tection, become subjects, and are universally considered to be in that 
light, not as enemies or aliens. 

* 3. Articles of capitulation upon which the conquest is surrendered, 
and treaties of peace by which it is ceded, are sacred and inviolable, 
according to their true intent.’ 

To apply these propositions to the present case, Mr. Elphinstone ’s 
proclamation must he considered as a convention between the con- 
querors and the inhabitants of the conquered country, and equally 
sacred find inviolable as articles of capitulation or treaties of peace ; 
find it is clear that Naroba, at the time of the seizure of the money, 
bad been taken into the protection of the conqueror, and was there- 
fore a subject of the King, and not ail alien enemy. Nor can it 
' ;make any difference that some of the forts which had belonged to 
the Peishwa, in different parts of the country, held out long after 
Mt. Elphinstone ’ s proclamation, whether they were held out by re- 
fractory ^Arabs against the will of the commander, or even by his 
i4 orders. The Peishwa himself had surrendered to Sir John Malcolm 
l on the 3d of June, that is about six weeks before the seizure of the 
money 

* Campbell v. Hall, State Trials, vol, xx, p. 322. 
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' Another ground of defence is, that the money was taken jvr$ belli* 
The laws of war, however, cannot apply to persons -who have been 
taken into the protection of the conqueror, or to those with .whom 
such convention is just made as stated. That eminent Judge, Lord 
Stowell, says*- — 

* There is no suggestion in the claim, that any other persons are 
aggrieved than merchants of Genoa, who were decidedly enemies, unless 
it can be shown that they had been taken into the protection of ‘this 
country, and that the seizure was made after the time when they hatd so 
become entitled to protection under the capitulation. Undoubtedly, if 
the seizure was made after that time, it would be to be considered, not 
as the exercise of any rights of war, but as mere lawless rapine and 
plunder. The question, therefore, appears to me to respect entirely the 
time of seizure. If it is shown to have been before the convention, it 
will be in exercise of the rights of war ; if after, it will be liable to the 
description which I have given of it, of illegal plunder and violence. 1 

Another ground of defence is, that the money was taken bona fide 
as booty, and therefore that the seizure of it is not a question for a 
municipal court. 

This argument is grounded upon the decision of Le Caux v. Eden,* 
respecting sea-prize, which has been followed by other decisions, 
and is unquestioned law. But, in the first place, I am of opinion, 
considering the time and circumstances under which this money was 
taken, that it cannot be considered to have been taken as booty $ 
and, in the next place, I am of opinion, that there is no analogy in 
this respect between booty and sea-prize. The ground of decision 
with respect to the prize is, that the Courts of Admiralty have 
jurisdiction over it. But to what jurisdiction could the plaintiff 
resort for redress for this injury? Certainly not to the Court of Ad- 
miralty. II is redress must be in the municipal Court, in the 
common law Courts of Westminster, or the King’s Court here.- As 
to booty or plunder, there have been no decisions. In Linda®. 
Rodney Douglas, p. 313, Lord Mansfield says : 

4 As to plunder or booty in a mere continental land war, without the 
presence or intervention of any ships or the crews, it never has been im- 
portant enough to give rise to any question about it. It is often given to 
the soldiers on the spot, or wrongfully taken by them contrary to military 
discipline. If there is any dispute, it is regulated by the tioinmander- 
in-Chief. There is no instance, in history or law, ancient or modern, 
of any question before any legal judicature ever having existed about it, 
in this kingdom. To contend that such plunder was within the rules and 
jurisdiction of the Prize Court, might be opposed by the subject matter, 
the nature 6f the jurisdiction, the persiiuto whom it is given, and the 
rules by which he is to judge. Therefore, the counsel have confined their 
argument to reprisals ashore by a naval force ; at least, I shall c^hsider 
it as so confined, without entering into any question abouCbooty, in a* 
mere land war ; as. to which I have no light to go by, antrjt Ifcndt now * 
necessary to be decided. Neque teneo, neque dicta refello .* 

$ 

* Robinson’s Adm. Rep. 397. . ■ f. Dougtffc* 
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The Jast ground of defence is, that an executive government hav- 
ing power of making war and peace, is not amenable to any court 
here or at home. , 

With respect to this proposition, I confess I am at loss (even 
were it founded in law) to apply it. It would not, of course, apply 
to* Captain Robertson, who has not produced the order of any 
government for his act ; nor could it apply to Mr. Elphinstone, as 
Mr. Elphinstone had not the power of making peace or war. But 
the proposition was afterwards, in the course of the argument of the 
counsel for the defendants, ad\anced in a different and more general 
form, namely, that the acts of a government are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of any court ; and to maintain this point, several cases 
are cited, such as Eurdett v. Abbott, tvhich has certainly nothing to 
do with this point, or with the case at all, but which was dwelt 
upon at very great length ; the Nabob of Areot v. the East India 
Company,* which merely decides that a political treaty between two 
independent states (the East India Company, though mere subjects 
as respects the Mother Country, having acted as an independent 
state in that transaction) is not a subject of a bill in equity ; and 
Penn v. Baltimore, | which also has no reference whatev er to the point. 

It is not necessary to inquire whether Mr. Elphinstone, as Com- 
missioner, could be considered as constituting a government, be- 
cause it is quite clear that the acts of a government are (except 
when specially exempted by statute, as in some cases they are, from 
th$ jurisdiction of this Court) subject to the jurisdiction of the 
municipal counts. This is established by a series of decisions of 
Unquestioned and unquestionable authority • and it only appears 
extraordinary that it could ever have been made a question here. 
What says Lord Mansfield in Eabrigas i\ Mostyn ?{ 

. ‘ The other two grounds which are enforced to-day are, if I take them 
right — but 1 am under some difficulties, because they are such proposi- 
tions that you may argue as well whether there is such a Court existing 
$8 this which 1 am now sitting in— the lir.-d is, that he w as Governor of 
Minorca, and therefore tor no injury whatsoever that is done by him, 
right or wrong, can any evidence he heard, and that no action can lie 
against him; the next is, that the injury was done out of the realm : I 
think these are the whole amount of the questions that have been laid 
before the Court. 

‘ But to make questions upon matters of settled law, where there have 
been a number of actions determined, which it never entered into a man's 
head to dispute; to lay down in an English Court of Justice such mon- 
strous propositions as that ai governor, acting by virtue of letters patent 
under th$ Great Seal, (and it would he ridiculous to maintain that a 
Company's Governor can have more power than a King’s Governor,) can 
do what ne nleases; that he is accountable only to God and his own 


$ 2 Ves. jun. p. 56. + 1 Ves. jun. 444. 

1 State Tnals, vol. xx. p. 228, 231, and 232. 
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commence; and to maintain here that every Governor, in every plae§, 
can act absolutely } that he may spoil, plunder, affect their bodies and 
their liberty, and is accountable to nobody, is a dodtrine not to be jnflin* 
tained; for if he is not accountable in this Court, he is accountable 
nowhere. The King- in Council has no jurisdiction of the matter ; they 
cannot hold plea in any way. Wherever complaints have been before 
the King in Council, it has been with a view to remove the Governor; it 
lias been with the view to take the commission from him, which he held 
at the pleasure of the Crown. But suppose he holds nothing of tfiq 
Crown; suppose his government is at an end, and that he is in England, 
they have no jurisdiction to make reparation to the party injured; they 
have no jurisdiction to punish, in any shape, the man that has committee! 
the injury. How can the argument he supported, that, in an empire go 
extended as this, every governor, in every colony and every province 
belonging to the Crown of Great Britain, shall he absolutely azotic, 
and can no more be called in question than the King of France? Ana 
this, after there have been multitudes of actions, in all our memories, 
against governors, and nobody has been ingenious enough to whisper 
them, that they were not amenable. In a case in Salkeld, cited by Mr. 
Beckham, there was a motion for a trial at bar, in an action for fals<j 
imprisonment against the Governor of New York ; and it was desired to 
he a trial at bar, because the Attorney-General was to defend it on the 
part of the King, Avho had taken up the defence of the Governor. That 
case plainly shows that such an action existed: the Attorney-General 
had no idea of a governor’s being above the law. .Justice Powell says, 
in the case of Way and Yally,* that an action of false imprisonment had 
been brought here against thcGoiernorof Jamaica for an imprisonment 
there ; and the -laws of the country were given in evidence. T he Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, in that case, ne\cr thought that he was not amenable. 
He defended himself, lie showed, I suppose, hv the laws of the country, 
an Act of the Assembly which justified that imprisonment ; and the Cour# 
received it, to he sure, as they ought to do. Whatever is a justification 
in the place where the thing is done, ought to he a justification where 
the case is tried. 1 remember (it was early in my time, I was counsel in 
it) an action against Governor Sabine, and he was a cry ably defended. 
Nobody thought the action did not lie against him. lie Avas Governor 
of Gibraltar, and he barely confirmed the sentence of a court-martial, 
which tried one of the Train of Artillery by martial laAv. Governor 
Sabine affirmed the sentence. The plaintiff' was a carpenter in the Train, 
it Avas proved at the trial, that the tradesmen that folloAved the Train 
were not liable to martial law; the Gourt were of that opinion, and, 
therefore, that the defendant was guilty of a trespass in having a share 
in that sentence, aa hieh punished him by Avliipping. There is another 
case or two, hut they do not occur to me at present.’ 

Having disposed of these different heads of defence, I think the 
plaintiff {s entitled to a verdict against Captain Robertspn j^Jl think 
that he is entitled to a verdict against Air. Elphinstone- a Mq. Mr. 
Lumsden, a witness for the defendants, says, that Capf|p IbQpj|pt$on 
did political business under Air, Elphinstone ; and it iV in evidence 
that Naroba applied to Air. Elphinstone, whilst CommiAmer, about 
the money, and that he promised to make inqury abou&Jt, and to 
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restore it. Mr. Elphinstone, too, in his letter to Captain Robertson, 
orders f that the money should remain with Captain Robertson, on 
account of Government, till the Governor-General's commands are 
received thus not only adopting Captain Robertson’s act in seizing 
it, |pt ordering him to keep it until the commands of the Governor- 
General should be known. 

With respect to the East India Company, I am of opinion that there 
is no evidence to affect them 5 a body corporate may be rendered liable, 
it is true, to an action of trover, but the only evidence in this case is, 
thatfthe proceeds of the money were paid to the servants of thfe 
tympany. There is no evidence of their having adopted the act 
of their servants, nor is there any evidence of a demand upon and 
refusal by the Company. t . 

The only remaining point, then, to be considered, is the amount 
01 the damages. 

I think that the plaintiff is entitled, in addition to the value of the 
twenty-eight bags taken from Naroba’s house, to recover the value 
of the five bags delivered by Naroba to Captain Robertson the day 
after his release. I cannot consider that these five bags were de- 
livered up by Naroba voluntarily, but think that they were extorted 
from him by the apprehension of being again jthrown into prison. lie 
*was released only upon his promising to deliver up those bags, and 
upon his brother-in-law entering into a bond, or becoming bail for 
his personal appearance. 0*^' 

My Lord Coke says, f that for menaces, in four instances, a man 
Inay avoid his own act : 1. for fear of loss of life ; 2. of loss of 
member 5 3. of mayhem j 4. of imprisonment ; and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that Naroba delivered up these five bags from fear of 
being again sent to prison. 

The plaintiff claims interest upon the money from the time it was 
tortuously taken and converted, to the day of signing final judgment. 
Lord' Mansfield says, in Fisher v. Prince,* * in trover, for money 
numbered, or in a bag, the Court have ordered it to be brought in, 
yet the jury may give more in damages, they may allow interest, and 
in some cases they ought.’ 

It is not necessary to inquire, however, what would be the decision 
in this case of the Courts of Westminster, as wc are not bound by 
the rules of practice of the English Courts. 

That.it is merely a rule of practice which limits thriving of in- 
terest in the English Courts, is quite clear, not only upon principle, 
but fic&i.the judgment of the Court of King’s Bencn in the case of 
Badger, t ^ere an arbitrator had allowed interest in a case in which 

,iL .iX — * 

* Burrow’s Reports, vol. iii., p. 1364. 

f 2 Barncwall and Alderson, p. 691, 
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it would not have been allowed by the Courts of law or equity. Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot says : 

‘ The Court will not set aside the award in consequence of the allow- 
ance of interest; If an arbitrator acts contrary to a general rule of law, 
it is undoubtedly the duty of the Court to set aside his determination. 
But there is a material distinction between those rules which are founde# 
on the immutable principles of justice from which neither the Court nor 
an arbitrator can be allowed to depart, and those which depend on the 
practice of the Court: from the latter, indeed, the Court will not de- 
part, because it is of great importance in courts of justice to adhere to 
them, even though it may operate to the prejudice of some particulw’ 
case. For by abiding by general rules, we avoid that uncertainty which 
would be productive of very great inconvenience to the suitors of the 
Court. But an arbitrator, to whom a particular cause is referred, is 
not placed in this situation ; he is not, as it seems to me, boundd^ 
those rules of practice which are adopted by the Court, for those reasons 
which I have stated. And as this rule of not allowing interest on unliqufc 
dated accounts is a rule of practice , I think that the arbitrators in this 
case were not bound by it/ 

Mr. Justice Bayley concurred. Mr. Justice Holroyd says : 

4 The ground for making a general rule is, that in the great majorito 
of instances such rule is productive of advantage ; and though it may he 
productive of inconvenience in a particular case, it is still abided by, in 
Ot'Scr to avoid that uncertainty which would otherwise occur, and wind 
is worse. But this reason does not apply to a case before an arbitrator, 
whose duty it jg to do justice, according to the circumstances of the, 
particular caScPlltf no mischief can arise from his not abiding by a ge r . 
neral rule. I think that this is a case in which the arbitrators might ’ 
allow interest/ 

‘ Best J.— The same principle which governs our present decision^ 
will be found in the case of Prentice r. Heed. It docs not appear that«< 
the arbitrators here have violated any general rule of law, but they have 
only not complied with the practice of the Court. It is this very circum- 
stance which, in many cases, makes a decision by an arbitrator pre- 
ferable to that of the Court ; viz. that the former is not bound by the 
strict rules of practice , but may do full justice according to the particular 
circumstances of the individual case/ 

There can be no principle on which the plaintiff should not be 
entitled to interest as much upon liquidated as upon unliquidated 
damages, or why lie should not be as much entitled to the profit of 
money as to the mesne profits of land, withheld from him. 

With respect to the practice of this Court in these cases, I had 
occasion to inquire into it very soon after I arrived in this country. 
An action had been brought by one Cursetjee Monackjee against the 
East India Company for unliquidated damages for the breach of an 
agreement j it was tried before Sir Anthony Buller, who then s4t as 
Recorder here, and he allowed interest on those damages ^at six per 
' cent . ) the right to interest was not questioned by the counsel for the 
Company, but Sir Anthony Buller, upon application, granted a new 
trial, on the question, apiong others, whether the interest had not been 
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calculated at too low a rate. The new trial came on before me $ no 
question of the plaintiff’s right to interest was even hinted at by the 
counself or the Company ; but before 1 decided the question, I thought 
it right to make inquiry into the practice of the Court, and was in- 
formed, as well by all the officers as by all the practitioners, that it 
lad been the practice to give interest in such cases at nine per cent, 
compound interest. 

It is clear we should not do full justice to the plaintiff unless we 
gave interest. The defendants, too, it appears in evidence, have 
Used the money, and we know from documents that the Company 
are to pay interest at six per cent, to those entitled to the prize- 
money j I therefore think that the plaintiff is entitled to interest, but 
Kpijly at six per cent, compound interest, that being I think about the 
average rate for the last eight or nine years on good security. 

** A true Copy. 

(Signed) A. Terrier, Prothonotary. 


Judgment of tiie Honourable Mr. Justice Chambers. 

The admitted facts in the cause may in a general way be stated to 
be the following : In the year 1817, the Supreme Government of 
India having engaged in a war, very general in its extent, to suppress 
the Pindarries and other predatory hordes of Central India, with 
Ulterior objects, with a view to the general tranquillity of the Com- 
pany’s possessions, a war was likewise entered into with the Peishwa 
^ and the other Mahratta states. In November IH 17 , Poonali was 
taken possession of by Major-General Sir Lionel Smith, with a di- 
vision of that part of the grand army called the Deccan army, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Hi slop. In December 1817, the 
British Government came to the determination of dethroning the 
Peishwa, and taking possession of his dominions. In consequence 
of which determination, a provisional civil government was esta- 
blished at Poonah, under Mr. Elpinstone, with the title of Commis- 
sioner, who appointed Captain Robertson collector, judge and 
magistrate of Poonah, and the districts dependent on it. It appears, 
however, that Captain Robertson, then a Lieutenant only, in the 
Company’s service, laid previously to this appointment been placed 
by Sir Lionel Smith in the command of the body of sepoys necessary 
tp preserve the peace of the city, which command he continued to 
hold under Mr. Elphinstone’s administration till the September or 
October following. To the office of collector there was also a corps 
of ^bundles, or irregular Native soldiers attached, and the same 
corps of gebundics remains attached to the same office to this day. 
It further appears that the civil functions of his various office^ were 
exfirci^ed by Captain Robertson from February 1818, if not ejtrlier. 
On the 31st of March 1818, the Deccan army ceased to exitft under 
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that appellation, and Sir Thomas Hislop returned to Madras j but 
various corps continued in military action after that time; some 
being engaged in pursuit of the Peishwa, and others in the reduction 
of his forts and districts. In May 1818 , the fortress of Ryghur, 
held up to that time for the Peishwa by Naroba Govind Outiau 
capitulated to the force under Colonel Prother ; and in June 181 flJ 
the Peishwa surrendered his person to Major-General Sir John Mal- 
colm, and it must be presumed never afterwards exercised nor claimed 
any sovereignty over his dominions. The various divisions of the 
British army continued in the field till October in that year. Such 
are the public general facts of this case. In July 1818 , if not 
before, Naroba Govind Outia was domiciled in Poonah ; he was 
living in his house or wara (literally mansion) there with his wife^ 
and family, and domestics ; on or about the 17th July 1818 , he waf 
imprisoned, together with one of his cartoons, called Dundc^ 
Bulloll, by order of Captain Robertson, and on the same or the 
following day certain persons went to his house by Captain Robert* 
son’s order, broke open the door of a room in the upper part of his 
house, and took from thence the property in question in this 
cause. The persons concerned in the taking appear to have be$* 
Mr. Lumsden, Captain Robertson’s civil assistant, Mr. Houston, 
then in command of the sebundies attached to the office of collector 
with sebundies, peons, and some regular sepoys. 

Naroba, it appears, before the war had held some office in the 
nature of Treasurer of the Peishwa, but the exact limits of his hold- 
ing that office do not clearly appear. He had, however, been much ‘ 
in the confidence of the Peishwa. He had the charge of the Peishwa’^ 
wife in the fort of Ryghur, and most probably was intrusted with 
great part of the Peishwa’s treasure. After the taking of Ryghur; 
he appears to have been perfectly passive. In consequence of the 
seizure of his person, he was detained in close confinement, though 
not perhaps exactly in the way which is usually called solitary con- 
finement. At first he appears to have been confined with many 
other persons of various ranks, confined for different offences, for 
more than a fortnight ; after which, he was removed to a separate 
place of confinement, and remained there dearly four months. Whe- 
ther he might have been visited freely by bis family and relations 
does not appear, as the principal part of them did not ask permission ; 
but Captain Robertson and his agents visited him, and Captain 
Robertson, in particular, had frequent interviews with him, for the 
purpose of eliciting information respecting the property taken. At 
the end of the term of his imprisonment, Naroba was released, upaq 
giving security in the nature of bail, for his re-appearance wheifc re- 
quired. Subsequently to his release, he appears to have undergone 
some examination before Mr. Chaplin, with reference to the same 
object, but not at his own request. I shall not at present advert any 
further to these proceedings, except for the purpose of observing, that 
no part of this property was ever claimed from Naroba on the ground 
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of its being his own, but- it was claimed solely on the ground of its 
having belonged to the Peishwa j Naroba is since dead, and this 
action is brought by the present plaintiff as his executor. 

> I. Upon these facts, as far as I have now stated them, a variety 
|>f questions arise of a preliminary nature ; none of which are mor e 
important than those which relate to the jurisdiction of the Court 
which has been impugned with a pertinacity of opposition, for which 
the circumstances developed by the witnesses will perhaps more 
readily account, than any difficulty or obscurity which exists as to 
the law of the subject. It is true, that very few cases are to be 
found to afford us light to guide us in our decisions : but, although 
the cases may be rare, some very analogous to the present have 
^occurred, and principles have been established by them which it is 
too late now to controvert. The case of Ilall v. Campbell,* recog- 
seized by Lord Stowell in the case of the Foltina^ embraces all the 
learning relating to the rights of the Crown by conquest, and is 
doubly valuable, as, being comparatively of a recent date, it not only 
saves the trouble of recurring to the obsolete learning, but likewise 
brushes away some of the crudities of the older cases. The resolu- 
tions of the Court in that case are all important. 

1. A country conquered by the British arms becomes a dominion 
of the King in the right of his crown, and therefore necessarily 
subject to the legislature of parliament. 

2. The conquered inhabitants, once received under the King’s 
protection, become subjects, and are to be universally considered in 
that light, and not as enemies or aliens. 

3. The articles of capitulation upon which the country is sur- 
rendered, and the articles of peace by which it is ceded, are sacred 
and inviolable, according to their true intent and meaning. 

4. The law and legislative government of every dominion equally 

affects all persons and all property within the limits thereof, and is 
the rule of decision for all questions which arise there. Whoever 
purchases lives or sues there, puts himself under the law of the place. 
An Englishman in Ireland, Minorca, the Isle of Man, or the Plan- 
tations, has no privilege distinct from the natives. ^ 

5. The laws of a concpiercd country continue in force until they 
are altered by the conqueror. The absurd exception as to Pagans, 
mentioned in Calvin’s case, shows the universality and antiquity of 
the maxim 5 for that distinction could not exist before the Christian 
era, and in all probability arose from the mad enthusiasm of the 
misadeS. 

6. If the King (by which is meant the King without the concur- 
rence of parliament) has a power to alter the old, and to introduce 
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new laws in a conquered country, this legislation being subordinate 
to his own authority in parliament, he cannot make any new change 
contrary to fundamental principles. He cannot exempt an inhabitant 
from that particular dominion : as, for instance, from the laws of trade, 
or from the power of parliament, or give him privileges exclusive of 
his other subjects. 

Lord Mansfield then proceeds in giving the judgment of the Court, 
as follows. Taking these propositions to be true, the only question is, 
whether the King had himself the power ? (i. e. of putting Granada, 
as to duties, on the same footing as the other Leward Islands). It is 
left by the constitution to the King’s authority to grant or refuse a 
capitulation. If he refuses, and puts the inhabitants to the sword, 
or exterminates them, all the lands belong to him. If he receives^ 
the inhabitants under his protection, and grants them their property, 
he has a power to fix such terms as he thinks proper : he is intrusted 
with making the treaty of peace j he may yield up the conquest, or 
retain it, as he pleases. These powers no man ever yet disputed, 
neither has it hitherto been controverted, that the King might change 
part, or the whole, of the law or political form of government of a 
conquered dominion. 

The history of the conquests of the Crown of England is then de* 
tailed, which supports the doctrines before laid down in the case. 

II. In the case now before us, it has been argued, that the go- 
vernment established in the Deccan by the Marquis of Hastings, 
was not a legal government, because it has not been shown in evi- 
dence to have been specifically sanctioned by the King. But this pro-, , 
position is so far from being tenable, that it is scarcely decent at this % 
time of day to urge it. The Government of India, with reference to 
all political arrangements, and more especially the rights of the CrWn, 
must be considered as virtually that of the Crown, whose minister has 
the immediate control over it. It seems, therefore, to be rather a 
bold assertion, after so great a lapse of time, to deny the authority 
which was established in the Deccan. 

III. The next question is, how far the Crown may be said to have 
exercised its right of changing the internal administration of the con- 
quered country ? And here, in the absence of any express document 
in evidence to prove any confirmatory act of the Crown, it seems 
most consistent with the natural importance of such acquisitions, to 
suppose that all acts done by the Governor-General, for the purpose 
of settling the conquered provinces, have received the approbation of 
the Government at home. It is not necessary here to advert to tliei 
interregnum between the taking of Boon ah by Major-General Sir 
Lionel Smith, and the appointment of Mr. Elphinstone as Commis- 
sioner. The question does not appear to be of importance to this 
case, what sort of polity existed at that time j but I think it may tend 
to clear our notions on the rest of the case, to observe that it seems to , 
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follow from the case of Hall v. Campbell, that although in a general 
tense the laws of a conquered country remain the same till altered 
by the King, yet a great part of the law of every country $ namely, 
that which Montesquieu denominates le droit politique , in contradis- 
tinction to that which he calls h droit civile , is immediately changed 
by conquest in all cases in which the fundamental principles of the go- 
vernment of the conquered country are inconsistent with those of the 
conqueror. Le droit civile regulates the rights of the citizens amongst 
themselves $ and it is the sound policy, ns well as true wisdom, of all 
nations to interfere as little as possible with the local manners, re- 
ligion, and laws of a conquered country. The ultimate object, there- 
fore, of all legislature as to British India, seems to have been to 
preserve tlrat part of the law inviolate to the Natives ; and the utmost 
which has been introduced in the way of innovation, has affected the 
process rather than the principles of the local civil law. Le droit 
pdlitique is the law of the state, and respects the constitutional rights 
of the sovereign and the subject, and is necessarily governed by the 
peculiar system of polity which happens to prevail in the country of 
the conquering nation. The various systems of civil polity which 
are known among mankind, are, in origin and fundamental principles, 
so distinct, that we cannot conceive them to co-e\ist in the same 
dominion. Monarchy, limited or mixed, a republic and despotism, 
are all incapable of combination with each other. It is there- 
fore implied, 1 conceive, by a necessary consequence, that if a king 
cohquers the dominions of a republic*, that the internal polity is in- 
stantly changed, and the sovereignty is transferred from many to one 
man, and vice versa ; and many important distinctions must imme- 
diately arise from such a change : so there can be no doubt that in 
many particulars of essential importance, the civil polity of the Dec- 
can became immediately susceptible of a great change by conquest. 
It was under the dominion of a despot ; — it then became subject to 
the King and the legislation of Great Britain. 4 \\ 

There is no doubt great latitude always ought to be allowed to a 
military man holding possession of a newly conquered country. The 
law of self-defence may peimit him to act, in some instances, in an 
arbitrary and summary manner, and is the same principle upon which 
all war and hostility is justified. But it is not consonant to any 
authority with which 1 am acquainted, to imagine that by giving the 
name of martial law to his proceedings, he is not amenable to the 
King’s municipal courts for all acts of authority which he cannot 
justify on the principle of necessity, or some other legal principle? 
applicable to the conquered country. I will not insist much upon 
actions of a local nature ; but I think there is abundance of authority 
for Saying, that all actions of a transitory nature arising out of his 
proceedings might be maintained in the King’s Courts, where their 
jurisdiction is not limited on other grounds. There are certain 
principles of justice and humanity, which every person hold- 



ing commands of this nature must obey, and which I trttft every 
King s Court will have firmness enough to enforce, when properly, 
resorted to for redress. 

But to confine ourselves to the state of things after the appoint-* 
ment of Mr. Elphinstone. The seventh paragraph of Mr. Secretary 
Adam’s letter to him, intimating to him his appointment, runs thus: 

‘ I am directed to inform you that the Governor-General is pleased 
to appoint you sole commissioner for the settlement of the territory 
conquered from the Peishwa, and to vest you with authority over all 
the civil and military officers employed in that territory, to be exer- 
cised according to the established principles and rules of the service $ 
and all such civil and military officers will be required to conform to 
your instructions.’* By the establishment of such a provisional 
civil government, with all its subordinate appendages of collectors, 
judges, magistrates, and others, the same government which has con*1 
tinued in form unaltered till very lately, although not perfected, mull" 
be considered to have been inchoate. A total change of a specific 
kind took place, which must be presumed to have received the King’s 
approbation. What that change was, is not very difficult to b£ con^ 
ceived. The Governor-General, in the exercise of his discretion, 
established in the Deccan the same kind of civil government as ex*; 
isted in the rest of the Company’s territories — a government which 
has long been reduced to a system subject to its own regulation, and 
implying likewise, that in various cases the countries so governed 
are liable to the interference of the King’s Courts in India, accord" 
ing to their respective jurisdictions. Whether the King of the 
Governor-General, or Mr. Elphinstone, or any one else; without the 
intefvention of Parliament, could consistently with such a civil 
government, or by any original power, establish martial law in the 
conquered country ? — what martial law is, with reference to such a 
subject, or whether it is any law all, — are questions which I have no 
particular wish to avoid j but as I do not conceive they lie in my 
way, I shall not discuss. There is, however, this qualification to be 
borne in mind, that in a newly conquered country, the introductions 
of a new system must be in some measure discretional, and therefore 
anomalies may occur before a new government is finally established) 
which circumstances may justify j such exceptions, however, when 
they occur, must be shown to rest upon their proper and distinct 
grounds, and cannot be presumed to be right unless the particular 
expediency or necessity is pointed out. 

IV. We then come to the question of the country being in a Stfitd 
of wat or peace. The law laid down by Lord Halef is, that regtt^ 
larly when the King’s Courts are open, it is a time of peace in jurig-* 


* See Defendants’ Exhibit, No. 16, 15th December, 1817< 
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ment of law. The same doctrine is put in a more forcible manner 
by Molloy.* But war, says that writer, (meaning war within ' the 
realm,) properly by the laws of this realm or solemn, is, when the 
courts of justice are shut, and the judges and the ministers of the 
same cannot protect men from violence, nor distribute justice j so 
when by invasion, insurrection, rebellion, or the like, the current of 
justice is stopped et silent leges inter arma ; and the trial of this is 
by records and the judges of the courts, and not by a jury. Then, 
according to this rule, can there be a shadow of a reason for saying 
that Poonah, after the establishment of a civil government there, was 
1 not in a state of peace ? Can Captain Robertson himself, the judge 
and magistrate, and exercising daily his judicial functions, say that 
the current of justice was stopped, and that he could neither protect 
the inhabitants from violence nor distribute justice ? It*is true that 
- the courts there established were not the King’s courts j but for the 
sake of the argument, they may be considered so. The usual tri- 
bunals in the countries governed by the Company were in existence, 
and peace and order were established in Poonah and its immediate dis- 
trict. ■ But then, it is said, military operations were carried on long 
after in other parts of the Peishwa’s territories, for the purpose of 
. reducing them to -subjection, and therefore Poonah was in a state of 
**war. But how could the possession of Poonah, as a conquered do- 
s ^.minion, depend on the reduction of the rest of the Peishwa’s terri- 
. tories ? It is, I think, ob\ ious, that every part of a country which can 
be individualised and possessed, and controlled separately, must be 
considered to have been reduced to a peaceable dominion immediately 
the civil authority is established and has room to act, and peace and 
order must, with reference to such part, be considered to have com- 
menced their existence thenceforward. 


V. The next question regards Naroba himself. Until the taking 
Ryghur, he continued in open hostility. After the capitulation, 
there is no evidence to show that he continued an alien enemy j on 
the contrary, it appears that he lived for two months previous to his 
confinement in his house at Poonah, without any personal restraint, 
and in the bosom of his family. Under these circumstances, I am 
of opinion that he was domiciled in Poonah, and received into the 
protection of the British Government as a subject, upon the terms 
by which the Government professed to rule the country. Those 
terms held out protection to private property \ and as there 
was no exception of Naroba individually, as Jong as he remained 
passive and without committing any overt act of hostility, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how Captain Robertson could consider himself 
authorized to proceed against him in any other mode than that sanc- 
tioned by the Company’s Government. If the Peishwa had not 
surrendered, there might have been some doubt as to his character j 
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but tlieje could be no doubt on Naroba’s mind, that the Peishwa’s 
power was extinct,^ and there is nothing to show that he had $ot 
perfectly acquiesced in his obedience to the new Government. 

VI. The next question relates to the nature of the* seizure ; and 
I think there can be no doubt it was a seizure by Captain Robertson 
in his civil capacity ; how far the army, or at least the force under 
Colonel Prother, could follow this property, as public property taken 
in Ryghur, and due to them on the principle of actual capture, is a 
distinct question foreign to the cause, and not lit all concluded by it, 
as this Court has no jurisdiction in rem in the nature of a Prize 
Court ; but that this property was taken by Captain Robertson in 
his civil capacity is evident from various circumstances, and conclu- 
sively, as it appears to me, by his conduct towards Major Fearon, 
the army prize-agent, then at Poonah. 

VII. But then it is contended, that this property was all takefl 
from Ryghur, in breach of the capitulation : that, of course, is mat- 
ter of fact which I shall consider afterwards ; at present, I will sup- 
pose it was so ; and, with reference to the question of jurisdiction, 
supposing it to be so, it may be as well to introduce a few observa** 
tions in this place. It is notorious, although wc do not know it judi- 
cially, that the Lords of the Treasury have taken the distinction 
in the adjustment of the claims for booty in the Deccan, betWeet# 
what was taken by actual capture and what was taken by the civil 
authorities, as the general result of the war. That the two are 
clearly distinguishable is evident, and the distinction appears to me 
to have been suggested by cases of maritime prize. It may be use- 
ful with a view to principle, to advert to a ease before Lord Stowell, 
where the distinction between actual capture and a civil seizure 
raised a question as to jurisdiction. It is the case of the Two Friends , 
an American ship. k Lord Stowcll’s observations are important in 
elucidating the subject before us. f But another question arises,’ he 
observes, ‘ whether the jurisdiction is ousted by the landing of the 
goods, so far as relates to the quantity landed } I confess 1 see no 
great advantage likely to accrue to the American owners by this 
objection 3 because, it they take the case from this Court on this 
ground, they must go to another 3 and, if there is an objection to a 
British judicature, as I collect from the aigument, much is not gained 
by going to a British court of common law: it would be but to 
change postures on an uneasy bed. Hut let us see how far this ob- 
jection can avail. It is said that the goods being on shore, are out 
of the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty 3 with regard to the 
Instance Court, that may be true. In eases of wreck and derelict, I 
have known many instances of great hardship, and, I will adt}, of 
crying injustice, where salvors have been amused with negociations 
till the gocjds were landed, and then the authority of this Court has 

* 1. Robinson's Admiralty Reports, $82* 
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been defied, and the just demands of the claimants laughed to scorij. 
How far such a proceeding would be sustained by a court of commop 
law, is.more than it would be proper for me to conjecture, further than 
that it seems, matter of reasonable doubt how far a change of loca- 
lity so effected would be permitted to defeat the claims of substantial 
justice. There is no reason to surmise such an intention in these 
parties, although it does appear that the goods were landed after 
notice that proceedings were instituted here. ‘ 

* But whatever may be the law of wreck and derelict, I conceive 
it does not apply to these goods, which I consider to be goods of 
prize : for I know no other definition of prize, than that they are 
goods taken on the high seas, jure belli, out of the hands of the 
enemy ; and there is no axiom more clear than that such goods, when 
they come on shore, may be followed by process of this Court. In 
such cases the common law courts hold they have no jurisdiction, 
and are ever anxious to disclaim it. The case of the Ooster Ems is 
very different from this. In that case there was a material distinc- 
tion as to the origin of the subject matter, for it was expressly said 
by the great person who presided, that the goods had never been 
taken on the high seas \ they had only passed in the way of civil 
bailment on delivery into civil hands, and were afterwards arrested 
*>n shore as prize. It was held, that there was no act of capture on 
the high seas, and therefore that they were not to be considered as 
prize. But the present case is radically bottomed as prize, and if so, 
all the consequences of prize will follow ’ 

The ease of the Ooster Ems is given in the note (a), p. 284 of the 
same book. It was the case of a ship stranded on the Goodwin 
Sands, on a voyage from the Texel to the East Indies. The cargo was 
sent on shore, and amongst the rest some boxes of silver were depo- 
sited with the Prussian Consul. The Wardens of the Cinque Ports 
claimed the cargo as the property of enemies, being become a per- 
quisite of Admiralty within that jurisdiction. The master obtained 
a monition from the High Court of Admiralty to arrest the goods, 
and remove the cause from the Cinque Ports to the Prize Court 
there, where he gave a claim for the cargo as Prussian property. 
The cargo was condemned ; but on appeal, that sentence was reversed, 
and the Lords pronounced that the High Court of Admiralty had 
not a jurisdiction over the goods proceeded against, and they reversed 
the decree appealed from for want of jurisdiction. Lords, July 1 4 th, 
1784 j Present, Lord Thurlow, C., Earl Gower, the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, and Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Master of the Rolls, 

. If, therefore, the analogy could be carried through in every respect 
Jaetween sea and land booty, it would not be difficult to define the 
jurisdiction of the Court in this case. If there were any law of 
nations applicable to land booty, and there were Prize Courts and 
Other Courts of a peculiar jurisdiction to determine these -questions, 
there might be some ground for arguing that this Court had no juris- 




diction, But,? unfortunately for the defendants, it is equally clear, 
that if there are^uch jurisdictions they must be pointed out to the * 
fcourt, and if there are none, the jurisdiction of the Court attachfesj 
and it is highly beneficial that it should be so, because all these ob- 

J 'ections to the jurisdiction have nothing to do with the substantial 
ustice and merits of the case. 

VIII. But let us examine this point a little further. The elemoUr 
tary principle, I conceive, of all the law of booty and prize among 
modern European nations, is, that it originally belongs to the s^tfcte, 
and in monarchies to the Crown ; whether it be acquired by actual 
gapture from the king’s enemies jure belli , or comes into theking’f 
dominions in any other way so as to result to the Crown, jure corona r ‘ 
In England, the origin of v arious grants and franchises, excluding the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the King’s Courts in cases of maritime acqui- 
sitions, is so remote, that little more is known about them except 
that they have been subsequently recognized by orders in Council. 
The jurisdiction of the Lord High Admiral is regulated by the orders 
in Council of 1665. There are other peculiar franchises, such as that 
of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, who is Admiral within the Cinque 
Ports ) and many others, no doubt, exist of the same nature. Besides 
these grants, various prize acts have been passed at the commence- 
ment of every war and the conclusion of them ; the Crown has, la 
conformity with the provisions of those acts, awarded the beneficid 
interest in maritime prize to the captors, so that well defined dis- 
tinctions prevail regarding maritime booty ; and the proceedings 
regarding its condemnation are founded upon and recognised by the 
conventional law of nations. The parties interested are usually 
foreigners, and the rights to be adjusted usually depend on the law 
of nations. These proceedings are in rem, and all European nations 
have concurred in the expediency of considering all the world to bo* 
bound by the decisions of Prize Courts : having this original juris* 
diction, many other consequences follow, and, amongst the rest, the 
power of adjusting the rights of captors, and following the goods 
taken us prize, without being restrained by any local limits. '■ 

In all these cases there is no defect of remedy to be apprehended; 
for there is a proper court for every conceivable case which may 
arise. But with respect to land v booty, in order to show how little 
the nature of the law has been made the subject of controversy, it 
is only necessary to advert to the expressions of Lord Mansfield in 
the case of Lindo v. Rodney :* 

‘ t0 plunder or booty in a mere continental land war, without the 
presence or intervention of ships or their crews, it has never been of 
importance enough to give rise to any question about it. It is often given 
to soldiers on the spot, or wrongfully taken by them contrary to mmt&if 
discipline. If there is any dispute, it is regulated by the Commanded 
m-Linei. lhere is no instance in history or law, ancient or modern, 

* Douglas, 613, n. 
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of any question before any legal judicature ever having existed about it 
in this kingdom, to contend that such plunder was within the rules and 
jurisdiction of the Prize Court, might be opposed by the subject matter, 
the nature of this jurisdiction, the person to whom it is given, and the 
rules by which he is to judge ; therefore the counsel have confined their 
argument to reprisals ashore by a naval force. At least, I shall consider 
it as so confined, without entering into any question about booty in a mere 
land war, as to which I have no right, and it is not now necessary to be 
decided — neque teneo , ncque dicta refello * 

The precise case mentioned by Lord Mansfield will, in all pro- 
bability, never happen ; but the present has some affinity to it, and it 
is now necessary to decide it. It is impossible not to feel some anxiety 
'in doing so; but it is satisfactory at the same time to know that one’s 
judgment, if erroneous, may be reviewed and corrected by those who 
have both weight of character and experience to give satisfaction to 
the final result to which they may arrive. 

Reasoning, then, upon this matter, as res Integra, it does not appear 
to me that there is any original substantial difference between sea- 
prize and booty taken in a land-war. The conventional law of nations 
and our own prize acts have given a distinct character to naval prize; 
but that character does not affect its original nature as we are now 
considering it, but merely refers to the mode in which the captors 
shall realize the benefit of it. There is no sucli prescribed rule re- 
specting land booty, nor, from the nature of mere land war, is it likely 
ever to have become a subject of importance. Land booty is usually 
taken in the progress of an army through a country the seat of war, 
with no view of permanent occupation. Property, whether public 
or private, is usually confiscated on the spot, because it would be 
inconsistent with the operations of an army in the field to incumber 
itself with it, or to postpone the appropriation of it. We may readily 
imagine questions in speculation, arising out of such circumstances. 
In the present instance, the conquered country has become part of the 
King’s dominions ; a municipal law has been established on the basis 
of capitulations and proclamations, excluding all questions arising 
out of the law of nations ; the conquered inhabitants, at least all 
those who have returned to their native homes, have consented to 
become subject to the municipal law of the conqueror, and have be- 
come to all intents subjects. Primd fade, then, the Court, in the 
present instance, has municipal jurisdiction : the property has been 
seized by the civil authority, and the person in whose right the plain- 
tiff claims it had submitted to the new government. What question 
is there which we cannot fairly determine on principles of municipal 
law ? The property, whether taken by actual capture, or seized whilst 
u$ a state of civil bailment, is claimed only on the ground of its being 
the Peishwa’s, and one would imagine that it was not necessary to 
ascertain that fact. 
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give on the subject, I cannot think that a ground for ousting the juris* 
diction, in opposition to the substantial justice of the case. In Eng* 
land, it might, perhaps, be the better course to go the Court of Ex- 
chequer ; but even in England, I am inclined to think that the assertion 
of privilege by the Court of Exchequer has reference more to the 
jealousy which prevails regarding their own jurisdiction, than to any 
fundamental principle of its constitution, as distinguished from the 
other courts. Here, however, there is no Court of Exchequer, agd 
it is emphatically the reason, therefore, why this Court should have 
jurisdiction. This proceeding is not in rem, and, therefore, even 
though the King should have an interest, the judgment will not affed|| 
him any more than any other person who is not a party to the cause/ 
But there is no occasion to balance that question with any great 
nicety, for this simple reason, that wc may be morally certain, al- 
though not technically so, that the King has no interest and if we 
should be in any error regarding this point, there is an abundance 
of means for rectifying it, when the case comes before the King in 
Council, if it should be thought expedient to carry it there. 

X. We come now to the facts in issue in this case. The evidence,, 
for the plaintiff establishes a primd facie case, resting mainly on the 
fact of possession. 

XI. The defendants’ case consists of various attempts to prove 
that this treasure was in Ryghur, and was removed from that fort. 
The direct proof entered into relates chiefly to that fact. The pre- 
sumption which the defendants are desirous of raising from the case 
is, that the treasure so raised was the Peishwa’s. The fort of lly- 
g)iur has been described, in evidence, as the strongest fort the 
Peishwa possessed. Naroba was the killedar and also the soubah-^ 
dar of the neighbouring province, or Soubah of Mahar. The 
Peishwa’s wife took refuge in Ryghur, and probably a great part 
of the Peishwa’s treasure was carried there. 

One class of the defendants’ witnesses come forward to prove, that 
during the time the fort was closely invested by Colonel Protherand 
the force under his command, Naroba descended from the fort into ' 
the very jaws of the invading army, with coolies and followers, to ' 
the number of one hundred or more, with a vast quantity of treasure. ; 
Admitting this money to have been the Peishwa’s, how is it possible' 
to believe so incredible a story, or to reconcile it with the evidence 
of Major Moor and Captain Miller ? They gave a graphic description 
of the place, and I think it is impossible to hesitate one moment as 
to the degree of credit to which the Native testimony, opposed to * 
theirs, is entitled. 

XII. The next class of the defendants’ witnesses are thore which ^ 
attempt to prove that Naroba sent a great quantity ofweftsure 
out of Ryghur subsequent to the capitulation. And here* beyond 
the very slight credible testimony which has been ,gjy eq|j||re ■. are • 
called upon to take larger strides, in presuming facts, thaj^ftbink, 
any judges or jury were ever cgjied upon to do Jfat* n m 
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t5 suppose the money s<> removed to be the PeishWs ; theri 4 to b6 
so large in quantity as to justify the seizure on that ground ; and, 
lastly, we are to conclude that the money taken out of Narobri’s 
house is the identical money which was removed after the capi- 
tulation. 

XIII. In all this evidence, two things are remarkably charac- 
teristic of it : first, its total failure in tracing the identity j and, 
seftmdly, that none of the evidence adduced was sought for by 
Captain Robertson, except for the purpose of this trial. I do not 

^Inean to say that it might not have been difficult to obtain it, when 
power was but recently established ; but the evidence must he 
of a more respectable and conclusive kind to carry conviction with it. 
When no investigation has taken place into the circumstances, except 
for the purpose of the defence in this trial. It is, no doubt, highly 
probable that many frauds were committed with reference to the 
Peishwa’s money, and much might have been withdrawn, from, at- 
tachment to the old dynasty ; hut it is obvious that, constituted as 
the faculties of the human mind are, to draw any conclusion from 
SO vague a probability as to the right of property, would sap the 
foundations of all law, morality, and justice. The same remark 
applies to the difficulty of tracing property in the shape of money. 
In this form of proceeding we cannot make an equitable decree for 
the balance of an account. ; but wc must be guided by the usual rules 
of tracing property. It is a trite remark, that money has no ear- 
mark; and although in some eases it is to be regretted that the 
principle which the law has established leads to a failure of justice, 
yet it is better that this failure of justice should occasionally take 
pluce, than to permit any other rule to have inlluence which might 
be capable of producing the most arbitrary and lawless oppression. 

XIV. We now come to Naroba’s admissions. The only admission 
which is totally independent of the question of duress, is that made 
to Venaik Ram Lurmey, (13th day), who was in some character 
of servant to the owner of an adjoining house. It is of so slight 
A value that l wonder it was relied on at all ; the witness, a servant, 
h&vittg no natural connection with Naroba,' and unable to fix the date 
of his imprisonment, except by hearsay, it is also most defective 

■ With respect to identity. Can we come to any decision upon such 
testimony, which, moreover, is like all the other evidence, got up 
merely for this trial, and most probably hunted after for the purpose 
of avoiding the question of duress > 

. XV. The next admissions are those which, I have no doubt, haVC 
■Always been relied on by Captain Robertson as tile strength of his 
dfeSe—Mpan the admissions subsequent to the imprisonment. Of 
am reluctant to speak in any strong maimer. From 
ytiftlUR^cifbtlmstanees, and especially from Captain Robertson’s, ex- 
inexperience at the time, I am inclined to think, 
that Updft Whatever principle he acted, he must have acted either by 
*{*<&& his superiors, or from some misconception of 
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his OWn authority ) the situation In which he was placed ttiust have 
Sfiggestedmore than usual circumspection, and his erroneous notions 
of authority must have been participated with him by his immediate 
superiors in office. The criminal imputation, if there be any, of a 
wilful abuse of power, must be subject to inquiry elsewhere, if it 
be deemed requisite 3 it would ill become me to pass any sentence 
Of UOndemnation upon him unheard, and in the course of a proceed- 
ing in which the Court could only incidentally enter into eircima- 
stances of extenuation or palliation. With respect to the prilBe 
motives of avarice and cupidity, which Mr. MOrley’s zeal for his 
client has induced him to throw out -against Captain Robertson La 
cftnnot think them to have been very seriously charged. At bB| 
evfcftts, it is my duty to say, that although Captain Robertson might 
V$ry properly have had some remote view to his own interest, in 
edihmon With that of his fellow-soldiers, he does not appear to have 
been primarily actuated by any other motive than zeal to fulfil 
his duty, and that the sordid imputation of oppressing an individual 
for his own personal benefit, equally unworthy of a gentleman and 
a soldier, does not rest on his character. 

XVI. Having said thus much, I shall leave the consideration of 
that which may be called the criminal part of the case with this 
single observation, that if the conduct of Captain Robertson has 
arisen from an error in judgment, I trust his experience and maturer 
years have taught him better things. Being called upon, however, 
to give my opinion upon the effect of this transaction with reference 
to this case, and having no other data than the evidence before us, 
how can I, or how can any man, help saying, that this imprisonment, 
which has not been attempted to be justified by any law, or even by 
an urgent necessity, was not most arbitrary and illegal ? And con- 
sidering the indelible character stamped thereby upon all the subse- 
quent proceedings, how short-sighted the policy of it is too } How 
is it possible to admit any evidence, which can in any way be affected 
by such coercive proceedings ? I am sure 1 do not wish to treat the 
case invidiously : I have endeavoured sincerely and conscientiously 
to consider it in the same light as 1 should more ordinary cases j and 
I must confess, the more I divest myself of all the adventitious ep?- 
cumstances and feelings which affect my mind, the more glaring r 
appears the injustice of relying upon any admissions subsequent to 
that imprisonment. Can there be a more natural effect, judging figpm 
the history of mankind, than that a person in Naroba’s situation 
should think it good policy to give up a part of his property to secure 
the rest ? The whole scheme of Mohammedan power in India, 
from the prince down to the lowest cazee, might impress his mind 
strongly with that idea 3 and I do not know that the hi||jcy of our 
own acquisitions in the East would lead a Native to thd nS!o&, that 
even, in a public point of view, our power was founded uptfh a^very 
Aice or forbearing system of appropriation. Vlewin^Jra^ba's 
situation in this point of view, I am of opinic%J^^j|Pbhce re- , 
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lating to ni9 admissions subsequent to his imprisonment is tainted 
with duress, and ought not to have any weight in the decision of 
this case. 

XVII. Then what is the nature of the presumptive evidence on 
the side of the defendants } First, Naroba was a kind of treasurer 
to the Pcishwa. He is dead, and no judicial process was instituted 
against him in his lifetime 3 — shall we presume against the present 
pkintiff, that all this money was the Peishwa’s, and none of it Na- 
roft’s } or, if part was his, how much was the Peishwa’s } Then, 
doe$ the (juant ity warrant the presumption that the whole was the 1 
. Peishwa’s ? and, if not, what part must be considered so ? I am not 
So conversant with the wealth of the Natives, as even to guess what 
would be the natural amount of the fortune of a person in Naroba’s 
station. The practice, however, of hoarding would be natural in 
unsettled times 3 and, if the intention were to embezzle public pro- 
perty, the concealment seems to have been managed with very little 
art, and does not show much apprehension of a strict secreting. * 

XV 11 I. On the whole of this long case, I am of opinion, upon 
the gist of it, that there must be a verdict for the plaintiff, at least 
against Captain Robertson. As it is clear that the money has been 
appropriated by the East India Company to public purposes, I was 
also much disposed to think that the plaintiff was entitled to a ver- 
dict against them also 3 but on considering the nature of the action, l 
have very reluctantly come to the .conclusion, that there is not suffi- 
cient to affeetthe Company with the tori. I think also the grounds slight 
for implicating Mr. Elphinstone as a tort feasor . There is evidence 
of applications of Naroba to him for redress, and promises of in- 
quiry 3 but that can scarcely be considered sufficient to fix any tor- 
tuous act upon him. With respect to the letter put in, I conceive 
that relates merely to the question between Captain Robertson and 
Major Fearon, and has no relation to the propriety or impropriety of 
the seizure in the light we are now considering it. 

XIX. In the last phiee, I have considered a great deal the ques- 
tion of interest. The rule laid down in trover is, that the measure 
of damages is the value at the time of the conversion, and I should 

Unwilling to deviate /rom established practice, if it did not mate- 
j^Uy$MFeet the justice of the case. In this case, there is no doubt 
that a profit has been made of the money, and no new action could 
be, brought for interest 3 I, therefore, think it not inconsistent with 
justice to give interest up^to the final judgment, especially as I have 
been given to understand that in India there have been precedents to 
Warrant it. 

.By the {hurt . — Judgment for the plaintiff against the defend- 
ants, thejjpjbourablc Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Captain Henry 
HpbertSflB) fijf seventeen hundred and forty-five thousand two 
huffted ,ab<f ninety rupees, three quarters, and thirty-two reas, 

(Tru$ Copy.) A. Ferrier, Prothonotary, 
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No. IV. 

Bazars of Cairo — Females of Egijpt — Intercourse with India, by mV 
of the Red Sea, as a route of Supply between the Mediter- * 
ranean and Indian Ocean . 

Not having yet completed the purchase of my Oriental dress for 
the voyage into Upper Egypt, I passed the greater part of the day 
(October 20) in the bazars for that purpose j and willingly prolonged 
my stay beyond the time barely necessary for the purchases I had to 
effect, as I felt a great pleasure amidst the inlinite variety of objects 
and characters which every change of place presented me, and con- 
sidered such intercourse favourable to that knowledge of the people 
which I was desirous of acquiring during my short stay among 
them. 

These bazars, not being the residences of the dealers, are one conti- 
nued succession of little recesses, adjoining each other, with no other 
space than the dividing wall between them 5 and, when shut up at 
sun-set, have the appearance of one unbroken range of flat windows* 
These are about six feet in height, and from six to twelve feet in. 
breadth ; being elevated about three feet from the ground, but with- 
out a door, or any thing like an entrance, except that formed by 
taking down the shutters themselves. These shutters, when let down 
in the morning by their hinges at the bottom, form the benches on 
which the goods are laid for the inspection of the purchaser, who 
stands in the streej, as the recess in which the seller sits is scarcely 
ever more than sufficiently large to contain the wares and himself. 
Some of the higher orders of dealers have their shutters unhinged 5 
and, in lieu of the stall which it would otherwise form, have a per- 
manent little bench, railed around, and furnished with cushions 
a sofa, and a carpet in the centre. I11 this tlfere is room to accpmr 
modate two or three ladies at the farthest ; who, after some difoStthy 
in mounting, as there are no steps, sit cross-legged at one enefof 
divan, and the shopkeeper, in the same attitude, at the other, leavffig 
just sufficient space between them for the parcels of goods, which he 
reaches them, while sitting, from the shelves with one hand, while 
the never-neglected pipe occupies the other. 

The state of privation and confinement in which tli^J^men of 
this country are obliged to live in their houses, render&jpiS^o fond 
of going out, that every opportunity which they can sefiq of quitting 
home is likp an hour of liberty to the captive 3 and^s the ^ars ar^ 
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the Wy places in which they can, under any pretence, enjoy the 
conversation of men, so it is one of their chief amusements to saunter 
away whole mornings there, for which the Arab mode of dealing is 
admirably 'calculated. A party of three or four ladies, veiled and 
cloaked, mounted on asses, and attended only by a domestic of thfcir 
own, ride into the particular bazar in which the article they wish to 
purchase is alone to be found. They alight at the bench of their 
firaourite dealer, and occupy each a cushion on his little divam 
j®ese ladies are so completely enveloped, that the husband himself 
would find it impossible to distinguish his wife from another, without 
hearing her speak ; and it is by the voice only that they are known 
to the shopkeeper whom they visit. An exchange of compliments 
Commences, which, from the richness of the Arabic language in that 
particular, pllows of the most tender things being said, and can be 
prolonged to half an hour at least 5 the bargaining opens, the gdOds 
are shown \ the lady inadvertently, as she would wish it to be under- 
stood by others, shows her fair hand and red -stained nails, merely 
to feel the quality of the article ; the dealer touches it, as inadver- 
tently, in comparing the sensations of his feeling with her own j and 
hours are thus passed away, in which, from the highly figurative 
modes of speech in use among them, the tenderest sentiments ate 
exchanged, assignations made, and a constant communication kept up. 

For so much of this conversation as related to the manners of the 
figyptian females, I was indebted to frequent familiar conversations 
with my fair hostess, who, being a native of Constantinople, and long 
resident in Cairo, was perfectly conversant with the language and 
manners of the country in all their minutest details. She had her- 
self accompanied me to the bazar this morning, as well as on other 
occasions, veiled and enveloped after the fashion of the Oriental 
women j and from some instances, which she pointed out to me on 
<hfe spot, I could not doubt of tlic veracity of her statement. 


My intercourse with the principal merchants of Cairo had given 
me opportunities also of learning many valuable and interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the trade of Egypt, and had turned my thoughts 
"to the capabilities of its extension and improvement, both with India 
%$hd with England, the result of all which I embodied otl the spot, in 
ttie J$lowing observations, which have the merit, at least, of careful 
r|ftyestigatioii, and a disinterested application of facts and reasonings 
subject under review. * 

In reverting to the geographical position of Egypt, and its con- 
nection with the extensive empire of India, on the one hand, and 
with the whole of Europe on the other j and remembering that the 
^manufactures and productions of the Yemen, Hindoostan, and thd 
Fersian^pw, consumed principally in Turkey, Syria, and the higher 
parts of the Mediterranean, are conveyed by the distant route or the 
i &P e Good Hope, passed through the expensive magazines df 
Engknd^and from thence re-shipped for the Levant, one caflM 
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tbiit be struck with surprise at the retention of so circuitous a rncSe of 
Supply to this quarter, and cease to wonder at the difficulty of fel£ 
dering a trade profitable which has been hitherto carried on through 
such a lengthened and expensive channel. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the rice, the sugar, and the 
indigo of Bengal, the coffee of Arabia, the manufactures of Hin- 
doostan, the shawls of Cashmere, the spices of the Eastern Islands, 
the pepper of Malabar, the gems of Golconda and Ceylon, andJfe 
pearls of Manar and Bahrein, are in as high esteem as everin 
Egypt, and want only to be relieved from the burthens which are 
imposed on them, to resume their former currency, at prices which 
would render them more easily accessible to the purchaser, and, by 
Increase of consumption, make the trade more profitable to the seller. 

The abolition of the India Company’s exclusive trade to India, or 
at least its limitation to C hina, ought, one would think, to have 
turned the attention of speculators to this ancient route, by which 
the 'wealth and power of the ancient Alexandria and Palmyra arrived 
at Such an unprecedented pitch, and the decline of both of which was 
hastened by the diversion of that commerce into other channels* 
The discoveries of Vasco de Gama were important, considered either 
as connected with commercial or political events $ and as a route of 
supply for the islands of the West Indies, the two Americas, and even 
the northern countries of Europe, the southern passage of the Cape 
may be always followed with advantage, besides affording facility tc 
the transportation to India of the naval and military forces by that 
power in whose hands the government of that country may be. But 
the circumnavigation of Africa, to arrive at the head of the Mediter- 
ranean, can never be the most eligible channel of conveyance while 
that of the Red Sea is open ■ because practical experience has borne 
out the clearest of all commercial truisms, that increase of risk and 
distance is always attended by increase of price, and this by dlt&h 
nution of consumption. ^ 

Let us then enter into detail, and see whether such an evil might 
not be remedied by making Egypt the route of supply fro&Thdi&j 
both for Asia Minor and the south of Europe generally. A9 secir^j 
is the basis of trade, and moderation of duties its principal enebti- 
ragement, these are the lirst subjects of consideration. Iirwfeai- 
ing of security, it must be understood that the present Vice 
Egypt, Mafiommed Ali Pasha, though a professed officer of the PSffe 
is too independent of that power, to be regulated in his public- eon- 
duct by any treaties entered into by Turkey, or even by the tariff# 
.duties established between that country and England. The massacre 
bf the Mamelouk Beys at C airo, in 1800 , has given Ito uncon* 
trolled dominion j and he makes no scruple of declaring, fferohe woulc 
remain neutral in any war into which Turkey might enter, excep 
against Russia, in which the feelings of his soldieiy would not admi 
of hlS continuing an idle spectator. 
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Although risen from the Albanian ranks to the elevated station he 
now fills, Mahommed Ali Pasha possesses a liberality of opinion, 
and strength of understanding, which surprise every one who 
know him. Free from the violent prejudices of the Mtisulman faith, 
he esteems and courts the society and information of Europeans} and 
besides endeavouring to adopt from them, by slow degrees, their mili- 
tary tactics, sciences, and mechanical arts, he is, above all, desirous 
of encouraging a commerce with every country within his reach. 
Tfcose who know the Albanian character well, would not, however, 
place implicit reliance on the mere faith of one of that nation in 
power} but so devotedly is this particular individual attached to mer- 
cantile enterprise, that there would be no difficulty in entering into 
any private treaty with him ; and, by ceding to him a share in the 
capital of the concern, or in the profits it produced, to obtain his 
protection for all the property passed through his dominions, : as 
well as established rates of duty, sufficiently low to encourage a 
trade with bis subjects. His individual interest would be the 
best pledge for bis observance of conditions framed by himself j and 
he is too well instructed on the subject of trade, not to know that 
his interest must, whether as a partner or a prince, be promoted by 
the permanent security which his government affords to the property 
of capitalists embarked in it, whether in money or in goods. 

On this head I do not speak at random, having been favoured with 
the opinions of the best informed men in Egypt, in long and frequent 
conversations with the principal merchants of the court. Not long 
ago, indeed, a treaty was actually signed by the Pasha in favour of 
an Italian agent of a Bombay house, pledging facility and security 
of transport to goods from Suez to C airo, and fixing the duties at 
three per-cent, only, ad valorem ; which treaty was never acted on, 
however, inconsequence, it is said, of the India Company’s opposing 
influence. A more recent treaty has, however, since been negotiated 
between Mohammed Ali Pasha, the British Consul at Alexandria, 
andean English gentleman from India, which offered the same ad- 
vantage of security and low duties to the parties engaging in it : 
ai^from which, if followed up with spirit, great advantage may yet 
be expected to ensue. 

' With regard to the Egyptian articles of export, import, and barter, 
in the country, they are at present numerous, and might be easily 
rendered more so. Coffee from Mocha would be a staple article } 
audsincc it has been freed from the difficulties which were thrown 
in the way of its import from Arabia, by the petty chieftains in the 
, Red^Sea being now subject to the Egyptian Vice Roy’s power, it 
sent into the Mediterranean, vul Suez, at a price which 
Would rival the West India, in all the Turkey markets, notwithstand- 
ing t^nrufi%hjch that article has had f because the preference in 
fav#plf Moc aa co ffee being founded as much on religious preju- 
dic^jfe emits udB^Uperiority, is still as strong as ever, and its great 
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expense has been certainly the sole cause of its declining incletnand. ; 
The advantages of the Pashas conquests in Arabia, by the removal 
of those pillaging chiefs on the sea-coast, and the restoration of 
general tranquillity, are already apparent, in having rendered the la# 
arrivals of coffee at Suez at a price which has already induced large 
shipments from Alexandria to Smyrna and Constantinople ; and from 
the operation of the same causes, the price of this article will m 
doubt still continue to fall. Rice and sugar from India are article# 
which might always constitute the half of a ship’s cargo to Sue§| 
and the muslins of India are in great demand, not only in Egypt* 
but throughout all the Levant, and go off at good prices, even when 
brought into these countries from England ; a circumstance 
which needs no comment, as their cost, if brought to Egypt by 
Way of the Red Sea, direct from Bengal, would be lessened fully 
25 per cent. The other manufactures of India, from the finest chintz 
zes Und coloured goods, down to the coarsest blue cloths of Surat, are 
in constant demand, and universal consumption. Pepper, pimento, 
and spices of every description, — indigo, of which they use an inferior 
sort of their own in immense quantities, but to which the Bengal 
indigo, as being of a better quality, is always preferred, — Malacca tin, 
esteemed beyond that of Britain — line woods, essences and perfumes, 

* — pearls, shawls, gems, and the tincry of the East, would complete 
the exports from India to Egypt, for the supply of the Mediterranean 
generally, but especially the countries seated on its eastern extre^ 
mity. The consumption of Egypt alone is steady and extensive, blit 
when that of all Syria, Asia Minor, Constantinople, and the countries 
for which Malta has been a depot, are added, it would open art im*»: 
mense field ; while the regular trade of this country as now existing,, 
in corn, flax, rice, cotton, dates, senna, gums, natron, kc. kc., would^ 
continue its accustomed channels unimpaired, and add to the, 
sources thus opened for enterprising men aud extensive capitals . ■. 

On the subject of exports from England to Egypt much xpigjj|t 
be said. Perhaps there is scarcely a country on the globe wh$&^ 
prejudices in favour of Britisli manufactures of every description 
more general, and where less of such goods are to be setifflj 
market ; a circumstance entirely owing to the limited meafffcf 
merchants there, who are in fact mere traders, many of them digest 
from the continent of Europe by the persecutions of war, and , 
irig, in the smallest commercial operations, something like a subst- 
ance. The number of the Franks or Europeans in Egypt, who hay*W< 
the least claim to respectability, arc very few indeed, and these, piwj$ 
sipally transact commission business for the principal houses at 
indria. A German Baron, who brought from Trieste and Salo^^I 
vi& Smyrna, some clothes, chandeliers, glass-ware and triqkets,,:ii^ 
1813, had the largest consignment that has been seen here Tor $pme 
time, and these were the refuse of some auctions which he held gj 
Smyrna but the year before. In short, without searching fot further ? 

i > 
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East and Lord Eldon.i 

To the Editor of the Oriental tier aid. 

Bengal, January, 1827* 

jgg&Y a similar accident an important manuscript lias latfay fallen 
mlf. hands. It contains a review of the defects in theftw, and in 
■the^ M feof its administration, both in Calcutta and in the Mofussil,* 
Mm^^gestions for their improvement, by Sir Edward Hyde {Jaatf, 
^te.Pncf Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, addressed- to the 
^Chancellor of England. After deferring judgment on the 
for eight years, the Lord Chancellor thought the questions 
were ripe for calling for further evidence upon them ; and tor that 
purpose transferred the manuscript to the late Sir Henry Blosset, at 
the sale of whose books and furniture it was purchased by a sircar, 
in a, lot of sundry useful articles, for three rupees fourteen annas, 

Pie manuscript having passed through many intermediate hands, 
and having been perused by the highest functionaries in this country 
and in England, it is impossible to say how many have been acces- 
sary to, and responsible for, the suppression of these interesting 
observations. But among all these persons, I hold Sir Edward EaBt 
nself most guilty of the misprision. lie has not only been in 
jgland several )ears, but in parliament. He has not only had 
iportunities of petitioning the Lord Chancellor for judgment an his 
but of rcmoviqj| the cause (for default of judgment) before a 
pAnal which is more wise, more learned, more just, and prompt 
even Lord Eldon’s,— I mean that of the public. Not only might 
have resorted to such methods of obtaining an effectual hearing, 
%ut he was pledged to endeavour to procure legislative sanction to 
propositions which, so far back as IB lb, he had represented to be 
CaUi% for ‘ the immediate attention of Government.’ But whatever 
tMer parliamentary duties Sir Edward may have performed, we do 
tiro find that he ever introduced a bill or made a single motion of or 
concerning the unfortunate country to which lie is indebted for much 
of his otium cum dignitate. When at a distance from the seat of 
legislation, he had a heart to conceive, and a head to contrive, many 
fine things for the public benefit ; but now when he is on the spot, 
now when he stands face to face with brotj^r legislators, he has no 
tohgue to utter them. If my notice of this recondite manuscript 
Shall awaken Sir Edward, at tins late hour, to some sense of the 
exertions which would become him in this matter, I shall not have 

^ ittW & Vail1 * , J. 

^ ■ the inconveniences which Sir Edward enumerates from 

*** ^Mtttension of certain laws to this country, I do not find that 

. r-— — f 
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be^ owing to tie incompleteness w tte iSanuscript, which is an addi- 
tional reason $ir Sir Edward giving it, with additions and amefft 
ments, to the world. Among the statutes containing provisions which ^ 
■Would be useful in this country, I shall merely specify the foil 
with the heads to which they relate : — 30 Geo. II. c. 24 

feW pfilfences. 12 Geo. III. c. 12. Felon standing mull. 

III. c. 2CT Justices of peace ; marriage of minors ; LordElI^ 
rough's act. 19 Geo. III. c. 74. Punishments instead of 1 
in the hand. 39 Geo. III. c. 85. Embezzlement by servants^ 

Geo. III. c. 129. Privily stealing from the person. 43 Geof QIjf 
113. Wilful destruction of ships ; protection of the Post-office!'; 42 
Geo. III. c. 67. Stealing of growing crops. Sir Edwlrd procefcjs : 
f I could extend this list much further. The remedy for thea^’&d 
similar defects seems of two sorts : ¥ 

f 1. To pass a general law extending all past statutes from the 13 
Gecfelll. inclusive, (in construction of former provisions,) and all 
futufe statutes of England to this country ; leaving to the Supreme 
Court to exclude by construction such statutes, or parts of statutes, 
as may in their judgment appear to be of a character merely local 
for England, &c., and not applicable to the condition of India. 

r Though this would seem to be giving a great latitude of discre- 
tion to the Court, yet it is rather in sound than in sense ; and isjjjL 
more than was originally confided to it in respect to the statute i|K 
of England down to the 13 Geo. III., concerning which I have 
heard any suggestion that the power had bej|abused, except in theS 
application made in the capital offence of forgery, in a single inst~ance|| 
in the case of Nundcomar; and there the principal stress -was law 
on its application ex post facto. But it can rarely happen that anjq| 
serious difficulty should occur in the exercise of such a discretion, 
confined to the negative power of rejection, which, in common ^nae, " 
would be exercised whenever there was a serious doubt; and sufOall, 
that, with the ordinary habits of caution belonging to every BritiSh^ 
jjidge, no serious mischief is to be apprehended, but rather a judi- 
cious selection is to be expected. At all events, the power would be 
guarded by saving and excepting its application in every case against 
a. positive statute made for the express purpose of binding India, 
which will secure all the particular provisions already given for our 
government, and provide for every future enactment for our separate 
use. 

* 2. The other remedy which I would propose is rather for the 
benefit of the Native inhabitants of Calcutta, which is, to* extend - 
the power of legislation, at present conferred upon the ^>venKM> v 
General iir .Council, with the consent of the Supreme Cou 
enabling them to make general local laws, (such 
Governor-General and Council alone have been ac< 
for the Mofussil,) not merely confined to pij 
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jSfative inhabitants, in tne pOih|$ v$ 5 ich in ano^p.p^t^l have f^g** 
justed that they 6tand in need of, as well as fe yl^bl wbjch mftf 
WK* Such laws to be published in this country, ; so as to enable 
^inhabitants to appeal, and confirmed by the King in Council 
mffi* they are put in force.’ 

fid wtrd then proceeds to propose remedies for varfajSt in&n* 
;lVtifiea^ arising from a want of power in the Supreme CSurt todfl- 
Sttin punishments of hard labour in prison, or on public u&w ) 
want of power in the police magistrates tp punis^^f^ 
from the shelter given at Serampore and Chand6magbre w>. 
frapd and felony j from the inadequate number of persons legally 
1 qualified to serve on juries 3 and from the injuries sustained by 
various classes of persons from not being accounted British subjects] 

' nor subjects of his Majesty , though they are indisputably subjec^ of 
the British King and Crown, and of no other. Much ot thisfidis- 
cusiion is of considerable value, but my limits will only perxwtna 
tp give short extracts by way of specimen. % • 

* The Hindoos have insensibly adopted some of our laws, without 
any authority, except the sanction of the Supreme Court giving iifeet 
to their acts. Bor instance, they now very generally dispose of their 
^property by will 3 but the Supreme Court being restrained to give . 
^obates of wills, or grant administration of the effects of British sub- 
only, (in the confined sense before noticed,) and the Hindoos 
wing no place of deposit for the safe custody of their wills, there 
trfttmiberless temptations to forgery, and ample time for their fabric- 
ation according to circumstances. The executors are under no obli- 
ation to deliver schedules of the personal property upon oath, or 
^counts of their receipts, by which their fidelity may at any time be 
rought to the test, if necessary, except by the burthensome proceea 
, of a suit in equity, which can seldom occur [query, be concluded ?} in 
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,'aequCntly, women, infants, and absentees have no adequate checfi 
‘ lipon such administration of their properties, whom it is now ex- 
.trerpely difficult to fix with the possession, and sometimes even of 
landed property, at any distance of time 5 so many ingenious device® 
have they got for covering such possession in other men s name®* 
In all instances the parties injured run great hazard in substantiat- 
ing their claims, when all the documents and proofs are in the h®nds 
their spoliators.’ 

^ The Mowing passage is deserving of particular attention: 

to consider in what condition Native Christiansoxe, if they 
British subjects. They are native born, and cannot, upon any 
-^giple of justice, be debarred from colonizingm their native 
£!) What is the law of inheritance or succession, <n( ■ 



' t ~ Can the maooorlM 
' Wt^tedanlk'/ bstjiaministeredln tlrem as Christians ? The attempt) 
of d^ernraB^i Seriously called to this subject, which every day jip.| 
* bring 'into open legal discussion.’ [A ‘most singular discu&pon u 
^ppld'be, whether a Native Protestant was verily and indeed 
t*mjh man, or to he treated as an idolatrous polytheist !J 

question of colonization of British subjects inlndtinp^ 
Regarded in the same light now as it was before the 
titide waf thrown open [and Sir Edward is perfectly content thad&li! 
be so regarded] to the monopoly of which it seemed to bear pi 
affinity j and though measures are now in train for assuni&t* 
"leg to the British Government, or satisfying the nascent influence and 
ambition of the great landed proprietors who are growing up tttidei 
the Permanent Settlement/ [to what measures does he allude?] 
Without- any counterpoise of British territorial power, or of British 
ifMuence, except that of office, every day sinking in relative wealth j 
st&the condition of these persons, as the only links in the chain oi 
popular connection, will deserve reconsideration/ 

i$|Fe have next a curious piece of information touching the genea« 
logy of the Barretto family j and some speculations respecting th^ 
actual creed 4 of the celebrated Ram Mohun Roy — the legality of hifl 
issue on a question of inheritance — and whether ‘ if he terminate in 4 
Christian, he can have a plurality of wives’ ! y. 

In recommending that the privileges of British subjects shoul%JM 
Communicated to Native Christians, Sir Edward could not avq|d 
stumbling on the shameful part of the law, namely, their disability fj 
hold land, and their liability to transportation without trial; and it (| 
worth observing with what undisturbed gravity and complete ind|& 
ference he passes over circumstances, in some respects ludicrous, 
more calculated to excite astonishment and abhorrence. 


/ If it were thought proper/ says Sir Edward, Ho put Nativ^ hris* 
tians at once upon the footing of British subjects in all respectl/ il 
horn within the British dominions in India, it may be done by a genera] 
declaratory law, that all persons born within the British dominions 
in India, and domiciled in Calcutta, being Christians, have been, and 
shall, so Jong as they are thus domiciled, be deemed, to all intents and 
purposes, to be British subjects within the meaning of the charter oi 
1774, and of the several acts of Parliament passed for the regulation 
and government of the British dominions in India, saving to them 
all rights .of holding land as Native horn subjects, and exempting them 
from being sent to Great Britain as unlicensed persons, #c. or for 
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them, &c. &c.] The one is to enable the Supreme Court to grant 
probate of their wills and letters of administration of their intestates* 
effected * * 

f The other point for present consideration is, that these Christians 
of Native or foreign extraction settled here, and half castes, cannot 
for the same reason avail themselves of one of the most beneficial 
clauses in the charter of the Supreme Court, without which few can 
•dare enter into contracts with any Native or foreigner, being beyond 
the jurisdiction of it. The 13th clause states, that the Court shall 
have power and jurisdiction to determine all such causes, kc. against 
Wry Other person or persons whatsoever, inhabitants of India, re- 
siding in the said provinces, kc. of Bengal, &c. upon any contract or 
agreement in writing , entered into by any of the said inhabitants with 
any of his Majesty's subjects , exceeding 500 rupees, where such in- 
habitants shall have agreed in the said contract, that, in dispute, the 
jttfctter shall be determined by the Supreme Court.’ 

These two defects still remain to be supplied ; but doubtless it will 
be deemed politic and adviseable to avoid the form of communicating 
to such persons all the rights and privileges of British subjects, ex- 
cept those of being incapable of holding land, and of being liable to 
transportation without trial, with destruction of property and tem- 
poral ruin. 

4 The rest of the MS. is occupied with recommending the introduc- 
tion into the Mofussil of the whole body of law, English and Native, 
•Which is administered in the Supreme Court, with the use of the Eng- 
lish language, and of English pleaders in the Mofussil courts. To 
all which there arc but two objections: First, That which has been 
blfide to the appointment of a collector of the window-tax in the Sun- 
Serbunds, — the country is not yet ripe for such changes. Secondly, 
Without the communication of certain privileges to British subjects, 
which are not included among the remedial measures recommended 
by Sir Edward, the country never will be ripe — never will be more 
Adapted for the reception of such improvements than it is now. 

* ' M. B. 


To Frederica. 

Fair and young, why pensive grown ? 
Rouse, and be happy ! do not own 
Eyes that languish, brows that frown, — 
Dreary cares may come at leisure ; 

Ere youth passes, taste its pleasure ; 
Robbing age will seize the treasure ; 

In thy dotage grow sedate, 

; ... Cares can never come too late, 

* And youth deserves a happier fate. 



Journey across the Peninsula of India, from Madras, 
Bombay. By a Madras Civilian. 

No. I. 

Modes of Travelling, and Description of Equipage used in Indidj 
Route and Sketch of the Country from Madras to Arcot . 

Circumstances having rendered it necessary for me to proceed 
from Madras to Bombay, and the country between Hyderabad and 
Poonah being in an unsettled state, I chose the route across the Penin- 
sula to the western coast, whence I knew there were frequent oppor- 
tunities of going to Bombay by sea. On the 18th of February, 1 
bad made the following preparations for my journey, which I ghjp in 
detail, that an accurate notion of the usual method of travelling ift 
India may be formed, and that my consequent movements may be 
better understood: 

A palanquin and twelve bearers, with their cook and a massaljie, 
or lantern-carrier ; a servant to prepare my food j five cavadi-men 
to carry my clothes, &c., which were contained in ten boxes \ two of 
which, slung at one end of a bamboo pole, called a cavadi, made one 
man’s load. Of utensils, a tea-kettle, three tin plates, three or font 
earthen chatties or sauce-pans without handles, two large tin mugs, 
a tea-pot, a tin bason, knives, forks, and spoons, a lantern, a copper 
vessel, with a narrow neck for containing oil : a few pounds of wax 
candles. Attached to my palanquin behind, a cane case containing Rli 
earthen goblet for water, a bottle and a glass, all, except the jpSs, 
covered with cane-work, to render them less liable to be broken j 
materials for writing were contained in my palanquin drawer, above 
which I placed a few useful and entertaining books. Of provisions; 
tea, sugar-candy, curry-stuff, a few pounds of biscuit, a bottle of 
honey, and four bottles of brandy j a fowling-piece, a telescope, d 
compass. In my palanquin, which itself formed my bed, were placed 
a blanket and a couple of pillows. As eight only of the boxes were 
appropriated to my clothes, the two which remained were filled with 
all the articles just enumerated, in order that my palanquin might be 
free from encumbrance. Thus equipped, I despatched my servant 
and the cavadi-men on the morning of the 1 9th, intending* to allow 
them time to make an easy journey to Streepermatoor, at which 
place, by starting in the evening, I meant to overtake them early 
next morning. 

On the 20th of February I arrived at Streepermatoor, at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, and upon inquiry found that my servant and baggage^ 
instead of waiting for me, had all gone forward. Forti«mtely> >a| 
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d’s kindness had furnishedmewith a hump*^ 
bllad, and there, is a sort of {Surveyor resident at ' 
supplied my other wants. 

Streepermatoor consists of a set of choultries or caravanserai 
built for the convenience of travellers, by a Madras Native merchant' 
named Venkata Runga Filler, whose munificence will be appreciated* 
when I have particularly described the buildings. On the left aide df 
the road, as you enter from Madras, is a row of low houses} mtUte^ 
of brick and chunamed outside, which somewhat resembles a set of 
English alms houses. I did not enter them, as they were all occupied/ 
but I presume they consisted of large square courts, with hfl open 
'ipace in the centre, which is the usual form of Native houses. These, 
ate intended for the poorer sort of Native travellers. Opposite to 
them, on the other side the road, there is a spaciousf upstair house, , 
built in a very finished style, and this the founder probably intended 
for* the more opulent of his countrymen. Beyond this house, and 
UU tljp same side the road, is a pond or tank with stone steps; and' 
I0n the father side of this stands the house usually occupied by Eu- 
ropeans.' This consists of a middle hall, with two rooms at each 
end of it, and a very cool and pleasant chamber above, which is ar-' 
lived at by a flight of steps on the outside of the building. The 
bouse is built upon a raised foundation, and great pains have been 
taken t6 finish it in a style suitable to the taste of Europeans. It is 
flgid that when the place was first established, the founder ordered 
Wine and provisions to be furnished gratis to travellers. His bounty, 
however, was soon so much abused, that he was obliged to deajjftr 
Whether this be the case or not, I cannot determine; but theater" 
part of the story may well obtain credit from present appeat|jpe8/ 
Tbe%ills are smoked and scribbled over, the table is broken,’ the 
corners of the rooms have been used for cooking victuals, and, in 
short, the house is rendered unfit for the reception of any but male 
travellers. 

In a jungle, beyond the European house, there is a small pundal, 
built of granite; from a raised floor of stone, twelve pillars spring, 
Ivhich support a flat roof of the same material. There are no sides 
|o this construction, which was probably intended for some religious 

S remony. Sculptures adorn the sides of the pillars, such as are 
ually seen in the granite choultries of the Carnatic : namely, a 

K e of Bala Chrishna, or Chrishna in his childhood ; Chrishna 
the serpent; Chrishna playing on the flute; Hanuman 
Rahoa Swallowing the moon, &c. From the top of the European 
jt&use you have a fine view of the surrounding country. It is in 


Je cattle in India have a hump over the shoulders, which, being com- 
I of fist and lean agreeably mixed, is cut off and salted, thus forming 
greatest delicacies of the East. 

; more than one story is called in Madras an upstair house. ; 
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gtoeral flat> Mid cavered witfi high btishes and Palmyra tre 
*tor the Villages, where the lands are cleared* and cultiv 
tod where the common trees of the country, such as banians, 
rindtf, and cocoa-nuts, are seen in abundance. 

^employed a part of this morning in watching a family of Hindoos,? 
Who had taken their station under a tree not far off. The paOTjf*” ' 
listed bf a man, his wife, and a daughter about 12 years ol® 
sii their baggage was placed on the back of an ox, the cotm 
hlasf of burden of this country. At about 10 o’clock the wife i 
daughter had prepared a meal, which the man ate of, but alone j H 
being the custom all over the East for the females of a family to 
what remains after the males have finished. The usual practice ©1 
for the wife to succeed to the plate of her husband, sisters to thoro^ 
of their brothers, &c. As soon as the husband had finished his me£l> 
his daughter brought him the ox’s saddle, and he laid himself ddtyfiq, 
to sleep. This practice of sleeping in the middle of the day, 
after meals, is general throughout the East, and has been so fil 
time out of mind in all warm climates.* I had almost forgottln < 
mention, that before eating he pulled off his turban and his clothes t 
the waist, which is a universal custom with the Hindoos. It may to*, 
further observed, that people of different castes will not eat with each . 
Other, neither will a man of any caste eat with a Christian or stranger' 
of any nation. It is curious that this is among the many pointy of, 
resemblance between the Hindoos and ancient Egyptians, as appeal 
from the following verse in Genesis, chap, xliii. verse 32. 
they set on for him by himself, and for them by themselves, and - 
the Hgyptians which did eat with him, because the Egyptians 
notlat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination $p tto£ 
Egyptians.’ 

The wife and daughter, who had probably just come off oSfljjg! 
journey, were in the mean time busily employed in preparing an affc&c^ 
noon meal. Their whole stock of cooking utensils consisted of four, 
earthen chatties and a brass pot. Their fires were made in two oblong 

* The Athenians were then engaged at their dinner, after which thej^ 
retired to the amusement of dice, or to sleep. Herodotus, Clio lxiii. ^ 

Note of lielop — In all the warmer climates of the globe, the cttstPujS 
of' sleeping after dinner is invariably preserved. It appears from moderji£ 
travellers, that many of the present inhabitants of Athens have theuS 
houses flat roofed, and decorated with arbours, in which they sleep atnoott2| 
We ar$ informed, as well by Herodotus as byDemosthcnes, Thcqljgastui^ 
and Xenophon, that anciently the Athenians in general, as welf^it^ett^ 
as soldiers, took only two repasts in the day. The meaner sort werg jsf 
tisfied with one, which some took at noon, others at sunset. 

The following passage from Horace, not only proves the intimac] 
prevailed between Mecsenas, Virgil, and Horace, hut satisfies ur 
a i|fich later period, and in the most refined state of the Roi&i&l 
the mode of spending the time after dinner was like that — ' 

Lusum it Mecaenas, dormitum ego Virgiliusque. 
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^Jgg3j£ in the ground, on which the chatties were platefed, and a fire 
lighted underneath. No provision seemed to have been made for 
fire-wood, and a considerable portion of the morning was therefore 
t wasted in collecting it. 

' The use of the brass pot, which I have mentioned, was for draw- 
ing Water, and for drinking out of. The Hindoos believe spittle to 
be particularly abominable and impure, and are therefore careful 
not to suffer any part of their bodies to touch their mouths j they 
believe generally that a vessel which another person has drank out 
of is lastingly polluted, unless it be made of certain substances, 
which, according to their superstitions, admit of being cleansed — 
brass being one of these, is almost the only material of which eating 
' and drinking vessels are made 3 and here again we find a striking 
resemblance with the ancient Egyptians 3 speaking of whom, Hero- 
dotus gives the following passage : ‘ Their veneration for their 

deities is superstitious to an extreme ; one of their customs is to 
drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the universal practice with 
‘them to cleanse every day.’* Tt may seem strange that 1 have not 
mentioned among the kitchen furniture plates and dishes, but these 
are supplied in India to the poor by nature, or at least the materials 
for m?iking them. The banian trees bear large leaves of so thick 
and glutinous a quality, that, when pinned together with pieces of 
straw qr thorns, they form a very substantial plate 3 and textures 
of this sort are very frequently used as paper with us for packing 
up small parcels. This tree, the jicus Jndica, or Indian fig-tree, it is 
supposed, furnished the leaves with which our first parents concealed 
their nakedness : — ‘ And the eyes of them both were opened^and 
they knew that they were naked, and they sewed fig-leaves I oge- 
ther, and made themselves aprons.’ + As I was not so completely 
idle Is to spend my whole morning in watching the Hindoo family, 
I must here leave them. 

At half-past six in the afternoon, I started from Streepermatoor, f 
and arrived at a small place called Bal Chitty’s Choultry, Newpan, on 
the 21st of February, at half-past six in the morning. Here there is 
a small-sized granite choultry, beyond which is a small stone tank, 
and still further on, a few huts on both sides the road compose the 
village. There are, besides, on the left, two or' three small shops, 
directly opposite the choultry. The extreme heat of the Indian day 
obliges the traveller to seek shelter from the sun, and as he moves 
only at night, his opportunities are more rare than in cooler climates 
of seeif^ the country through which he passes. As I had been this 


; * Euterpe, chap, xxxvii. f Genesis, chap. iii. ver. 7 . 

^ The derivation of the word Strceperinatoor is stree , a word implying 
fortune—^™, eternal — mal , a name of Vislinoo — oor, a village or 
ttfwn. ‘ The village of the auspicious eternal Vishnoo. J In like manferj 
F ^|nost Hindoo villages are named from some deity. 



road three or four times, this will accounjt for my never before 
ing seen a very pretty little village, about half a mile to the leS^gjfc- 
Where I had now put up, and which I took a walk to see* . i.% . 

It consisted of two grassy lanes, one of which crossed the top df 
the other at right angles, On each side the way, there were rows 
of clay-built houses roofed with tiles, and before each of these, 
three or four cocoa-nut trees were planted. The peculiar neatness 
observable in these dwellings was a sufficient indication that they 
were inhabited by Brahmins, and that this place was an AgraharaHji 
or Bramani village. At the top of one of the lanes, stood a stone 
choultry, used only for religious ceremonies, which appeared, from 
its containing a large wooden elephant, painted white, and ornament* 
ed with gilding. On the outside the building several posts had been ., i 
erected, supporting a ceiling of mats, lined with white cloth, and this 
had formed a portico, used at some late religious festival. At stated 
times throughout the year, the Brahmins take out the idol, the ob- 
ject of their worship, from the sanctuary within the pagoda, whefe 
he is usually kept, and with much pomp * have him conveyed around^ 
the outside of the pagoda in a certain fixed route, upon some con- 
veyance highly ornamented with silks and streamers. This cere- 
mony, which is called pratakshanam , is not very unlike carrying the 
host in Roman Catholic countries, and is intended to give the com- 
mon people an opportunity of seeing their god in public. Tfye dif- 
ferent Hindoo deities have each a vahanam, or conveyance, peculiar 
to himself, besides which, there are some common to all j for in- 
stance, Shiva’s vahanam is a bull ; Vishnoo’s a red kite ; Parvati, 
the consort of Shiva, is sometimes seen on a lion $ Ganesha, her 
first-V>m, mounts his bandccout, (a kind of large rat j) and Hartikeya, 
the second son of Shiva, rides on a peacock. The wooden elerihfmt 
is, I believe common to all, as being in general a conveyance dfrog? 
nity j but the machine which is most celebrated for these excursions' 
of the idol, is the ratha, or car, of which the following description 
is from Sonnerat, page 227 : 

‘ Le chariot est une machine immense, sculpt^e sur laquelle les, 
guerres, la vie, et les metamorphoses du Dieu sont represents : il 
est ornd de banderoles et de fleurs. Des lions des cartons, placds aux 
quatre coins, supportent tous ces ornemens : le devant est occupd par 
des chevaux de la m£me matiere, et l’idol est au milieu sur un pddes** 
tal : quantity de Brames l’eventent pour empOcher les mouches de 
venir s’y reposer. Les Bayaderes et les musiciens tous assis, h Ten- , 
tour, et font retentir l’air du son bruyant de leurs instrument : On 


* In the sacred processions in early times, the deity used to be carried 

about in a shrine, which circumstance was always attended with shouts, 
and acclamations, and the whole was accompanied by a great concourse 
of |eo^lc. The ancient Greeks styled these celebrities, the procession 
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d« pferes et des mfcres de fttmille tenant leurs enfkns dans leur# 

bras, s$jetter # travers pour se faire ^eraser et mourir, dansl’espbir^ 
gue la divinity fes feroit jouir d’un bonheur kernel dans l’autre vie. 
^ Spectacle n’arretoit point la marche du dieu, pareeque les auguras 
y'auroient point 6td favorable. Le cortege passoit sur le corps de 
0*1 malheureux sans aucune Emotion, et la machine achevoit de lea 
Grayer/ 3 


It' may be some consolation to know that these horrid sacrificed/- 
formerly so common in India, and especially at the Jaggernatha 
Pagoda, on the coast between Madras and Bengal, are now nd f 
longer permitted by Government. In the little village J was now 
dftflrveying, there was one of these rathas, but it was of a vejry 
jplttall size. I have seen one at St. Thom4, which required two 
thousand people to draw it, and I have understood that in some * 
towns in Tanjoor, a province famous for Brahminical ceremonies, 
there are cars so large as to require ten thousand people to move 
.them. But to return to the village : it contained a pagoda of con- 
siderable size, dedicated to Vishnoo, of whose sect are all the 
* Bramins of the place, and was surrounded by rice-fields and garden* 
/With high' hedges of bamboo and tamarind trees. I returned to the 
'choultry after my ramble, much pleased, but not a little fatigued 
With the exertion I had made. At about four o’clock my palanquin 
bearers cooked me a curry, but it was so extremely hot* with, 
capsicum and pepper that I could with difficulty swallow it. This/ 
indeed, is not a common fault of Native dishes, which are in ge$e$&l , 
very cool and palatable. In India, however, even in cooking 
a mode peculiar to each caste, and it was my misfortune that 
Cttrry was peculiar to that of the palanquin bearers. • 

Josaving orders with my people to follow me as soon as tnejr bad 
finished their meal, I set out before them on foot, at about two 
Q’ciock in the afternoon, and walked on until I came to Damal, a 
village about three miles from where I had started. This place lies 
rather low, and has a good supply of water, being irrigated by a 
channel communicating with the river which passes Arcot. At the 
further end of the village this crosses, and as it was too broad to 
jtimp over, I was arrested in my march. Whilst standing at the 
brink of the water, a Native, with a child in his arms, came up to me. 
From him I learned that the place contained about sixty Brahmin 
families, and a hundred of those of the Pallei caste ; and that the 
latter live by cultivating the land, which is the property of the former. 


lj$ing attached to a considerable pagoda in the neighbourhood Thi* ^ 
at present is falling to decay ; and though worship is still performed 
|^it, no festivals are held there. The village derives its name from 

SSj? ty * 8 c ur io ns that the English are singular in using the word hot. to 1 
#ffi»reas the sensation produced by pepper and other spices, The French 
cm frtifouant, the Italians picante. 
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Option of its founder. Prom its'low situation It’ is extwhrtj^ 
tijlraalthy, and last year an uncommon fatality took plate amtfSjip* 

. t8& cattle. The little child which my informer carriea was a piteoftij 
specimen of disease. Its dark skin was of a sickly hue, its mouttiij 
parched, and its body feverish : it did not seem to suffer pain, ant$l 
Stuttered no complaint) but its limbs hung listless down, and its < 
eyes were half closed with languor. It was naked, and its poor fathet^ 
had not, probably, wherewithal to find it proper nourishments ft 
was ohe of those real objects of charity which, from the poverty, r 
of the population, abound in India. p 


I remained for above an hour sitting on the stump of a tree, but 
finding that my bearers did not come up, I began to walk back ' 
to ascertain the cause of their delay. I might have suspected that ' ' 
they had run off with my conveyance, had 1 not been aware of the 
universal character of these Indians. The caste of palanquin bqarers : 
are the most worthy, quiet, and respectable Natives which I have ' 
ever met with. They come from the northern parts of the Madras;* 
territories, in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam, Ganjam, andi ; 
Jaggernatha ; and migrating in sets of nine or twelve persons, 
generally relations, remain at the presidency, or in the service of*: 
Europeans, for two or three years, by which time having gained 1 
a 'sum of money they return to their families and home, where they 
either cultivate the land or fish on the coast. Whilst employed as 
bearers, they live together in one apartment, and, forming a mess, 
eat drink together, and agree among each other in the greatest 
haijia^y. After returning for about a mile I met my palanquin, in 
‘ it was now night, I entered, and soon fell asleep. 

? February. I arrived at Arcot on the following morning^y 

t? fiokslock, or rather at Ranipettu, which is the name of the 
* ment, the town itself being on the further side the river. Arcot'i^- 
one of the largest stations for troops under the Madras Government/'* 
and it is appropriated entirely to cavalry. The barracks, of which 
there are sufficient for at least six regiments, are ranged in rows over * 
a large sandy plain, which, from the constant exercise of troops, is 
but thinly scattered with herbage; from whence it happens that it is J 
one of the hottest places in India. Houses, some of which haveft, 
gardens attached to them, are seen scattered about, and these are' 


hired by the officers. I have been three times here, but have never* 
seen the place so deserted as at present. One solitary regiment, with ^ 
scarcely any horses, are its only guardians, the rest being absenMn the4 
field. Almost all European travellers in passing Arcot put upafc thjfe 
house of some friend, so that it has not been thought necessa iftfjr 
erect a choultry for their accommodation ) and Natives of cout^l 
find lodgings in the town. From this circumstance, I should haw! 
been obliged to remain during the day in the open air, had it nefe 
been for the civility of some old invalid sepoys, who offered me'-thffe 
guard-room close to the commandant’s house) I was her^.iheiterbd^l 

' A." ' ' .4 
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from the heat of the mid-day torn, which, even at this season, is very 
oppressive. Having overtaken my five cavadi men and my servant, 
I was enabled to come at materials for writing, and I passed the day 
in penning two letters for England. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon I started, as the day before, on foot, 
and was followed by the palanquin. The scenery from Madras, as 
far as Arcot, may be comprised in a general description, as there is 
little variety. This country is flat, and here and there are seen vil- 
lages enveloped in tamarind groves, and surrounded by rice-fields, 
or the square pyramidal tower of the pagodas rising by the side of a 
Stone tank, amidst palmyras and cocoa-nut trees. The intermediate 
*pace between the villages, and which forms the great mass of the 
land, is what may be called a heath, thickly covered with high 
bushes of various sorts, from which here and there spring a palmyra 
tree. Occasionally the road passes between avenues of aged banians, 
but these have been purposely planted to shade the traveller. I 
continued walking for several miles, and a very bright moon sup- 
plied the place of the light of day. The road to Chittoor, being a 
cross one, ran through fields and over broken ground, sometimes 
passing over plains, and sometimes between stony hills. The dis- 
tant prospects to the west of the ghauts, or mountain boundary which 
divides the table-land of Mysoor from the plains of the Carnatic, was 
exceedingly grand ; and were it not that a lake was wanting in the 
fore-ground instead of a barren flat, somewhat resembled the first 
view of Winandamere in Cumberland. 

At about six miles from Arcot we passed into a village between 
lofty hedges of the cully, a shrub of the euphorbium kind, very 
common in this country, and whose ramifications resembling coral 
in form, being filled with a highly caustic milk, give this out on the 
slightest touch, and thus render it impassable without danger of its 
wounding. I heard a noise in some of the houses as of the clack- 
ing of a mill, and inquiring the cause, was told that the inhabitants 
were beating rice. As the cultivation of this grain, which forms the 
almost daily food of the inhabitants of Asia, is a subject worth, 
touching on, I shall here say a few words respecting it. 

' Two grand divisions are made in India of the produce of land, 
namely, that which grows by the rains of heaven, and that which is 
watered artificially, or, in other words, dry and wet cultivation. The 
former comprehends all kinds of grain and pulse, excepting rice, 
and the latter the different kinds of rice. 

- At Madras, the rice cultivation is distinguished into three kinds, 
• according to the season of its growth — semba, car, and mahicattoo. 
The semba is sown some weeks before the rains, very thick, ip 
'Jtttches, which are surrounded by an embankment of earth, so as to 
jrefam the water three inches deep. By about January, when the 
%nd8 are flooded with water, and the tanks are filled by the mon* 
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soon, the young rice has sprung up/forming a carpet of a beautffhf 
tender gfeen colour, and as thick as mustard and cress. It is ri##* 
time to 'transplant it, and the fields, in which it is to be set, arch 
covered with water. After being plucked up and parcelled into hand^ 
Ms; each man or woman takes one in her left hand, and stooping 
down, plants the stalks into the ground one by one with' the right. 
No particular pains are taken to place it in an upright position $ but this 
it soon attains by its own nature 5 it ripens in the course of three or 
four months, when it is cut with a sickle, and placed in a heap in the 
middle of the field. In the mean time, a space about twenty feet in 
diameter is prepared with cow-dung and clay, so as to form a hard 
floor : this is generally in the same field, and in the open air. The rice- 
stalks being strewed on this, a number of oxen,* eight or ten, are 
turned upon it, and constantly driven round and round, by which, 
means the corn is forced from the ear. These oxen, it may be re- 
marked, belong to different individuals, and their labour is pafa by 
their being allowed to eat their fill of the straw, which they do whilst 
walking. The rice thus separated from the straw is ready for divi- 
sion, the officers of government being on the spot to take their 
share, and the cultivators theirs 5 but as some time is consumed in 
the measurement, it is in the mean time placed in heaps. To pre- 
vent robbery, these arc piled up as high as the rice will stand, after • 
which, flattened portions of sand, or ashes of cow-dung, are placed 
on the sides of the cone, and slightly imprinted with a wooden seal* 
When these are well laid, it is impossible to remove even a handful 
without breaking the seals. 

Rice is sold in the husk 3 in which state it is called paddy. To 
clear it from this, is the business of the women of the family, and jit , 
is thus performed : it is previously par-boiled with a small quanfitot^ 
of water for about an hour, and then placed on the ground in a heap# 
and beaten with a long wooden pestle tipped with iron. Two 
women are necessary to perform this operation secundum artenu 


* Herodotus relates of the ancient Egyptians, that they used swine for 
the same purpose. ' These are, at the proper season, again let loose to 
shake the corn from the ear/ i 

Note of Lurcher, — Plutarch, Eudoxus, and Pliny relate the same fact, 
Valcnear does not hesitate to consider it as a fable invented by Herodotus, 
and the sagacious Wcsseling seems to be of the same opinion. Gale, 
not thinking swine adapted to tread out the grain, has substituted oxen, 
because in Heyschius and Phavorinus, the word us seems to signify an 
ox. Pococke, in speaking of modern Egypt, says, ‘ they spread Qt# 
the com when reaped, ana an ox draws a machine about on it, which* 
together with the treading of the ox, separates the grain from the straw, 
ana cuts the straw/ Deuter. chap. xxv. verse 4 . — ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn/— The Hottentots use horse* foj| 
the above purpose. 5 1 % 
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They stand opposite each othCT, with the^iee in the miduw^ 
raises the pole with her left hand, and strikes it down with her i 
quitting hold of it at the same time, so that it falls into her 
lift hand, who goes through the same exercise. The heap, howevgft 
has a constant tendency to spread itself; and to remedy thi$, tjfe 
beaters advance the left foot at every stroke, and throw the rice into 
the centre with their right, thus constantly performing an evolution 
round it. This, like all other regular labour in India, is accompa* 
nied with a song. It was this beating of rice to which my bearer^ 
alluded in accounting for the noise within the houses, but as the 
Sound was too loud, 1 begged one of them to rap at the door of on** 
(tf the huts, and inquire : on following him, I found myself in 
midst of a paper manufactory. 

1; ' The people, it may be supposed, were not a little surprised at 
SfceiM; a European enter their habitation, and that, too, late At - 
night; but when they found that I came not with hostile intentions, 
they became very communicative. As I am at present not well 
acquainted with the method of making paper in Europe, and theft 
nay be some variety in the Indian mode, I may be excused from 
•elating the process as I found it performed. 

The cottage, which was about twenty-five feet long and ten wide, 
lad a square hole at one end, five feet wide and as many deep ; at 
;he other end there was a stone cistern in the floor, three feet wide and 
>fthe same depth. Along the beams above, lines of twine were pdlaeti* 
hree or four inches apart from each other, and the walls were of 
nud, which were whitewashed and clean. The first step is to take old 
runny bags, bought of horse-keepers and grain-sellers, and to chop 
|em into small pieces upon a block of wood with an iron bill* they 
lichen thrown into the square hole first mentioned; in the p^^klle, 
|gds descends a perpendicular beam, which is fastened at itsdjjpef 
jifcto the end of a horizontal one ; about a foot from the- hole 
Wf two blocks of wood, and these form the fulcrum of the horizontal 
ieam, which works by a peg run through it on two notches cut in 
hese ; at the end of the horizontal beam are two men, who alters 
ately press their weight on it, and release it, so that the perpendi- 
ul&r beam rises and falls with violence into the bottom of the pit $ 
ere sits tSboy, whose business is to feed the bruiser, by constantly 
ushing the pieces of gunny under the place where it falls. When 
lie hemp is sufficiently pounded, it is taken to shallow square ponds r . • 
ptside the house, and there kneaded and squeezed by hand, and * 

S ted in lime-water, as well to destroy its texture, as to bleach ' 
e bruising, macerating, and kneading, is performed several 
before it becomes sufficiently reduced to a pulp; thus prepared| 

‘ u mixed with water, and placed in the square cisterns at the othfE 
id of the room, being in a state of readiness to be formed into 
H**f } a wooden frame is now taken, about two feet square, and of 
form, each bar of which is somewhat thinner man the little , 
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•r t, over thi#8s placed a squ^Plieve, made 
bf Seed or straw, little tfccker than a large pin;*h«te are ptaW 
par allel to each other, and tied together with thread ; each end of W» 
Seve, which is purposely made long, is rolled up, and these roIBj 
afford the opportunity of stretching it by placing two sticks across 
iti the frame, with the sieve over it, being adjusted, and the sticks 
bein g held down by the hands, the paper-maker squats down on his 
hams, stirs up the pulp in the cistern with a stick, and immersinjftbo 
Sieve ’in the cistern, and raising it again, shakes the substance which 
' ho has collected gently over it ; a sheet of paper is thus formed upon 
the sieve, which is then turned upside down, the paper being permit* 
t«d to fall off upon half a cylinder of wood ; several sheets are dropped 
on this, one after another, and, notwithstanding they are wet, they do 
not stick to each other j the paper is next dried a little, and then 
plastered against the wall. In this state it is daubed over with apr&r 1 
paration of raw rice and water, ground together in a mortar of 
With a pestle of the same material, until they form a smooth, thick. 
White liquid, like cream j after this sizing, the paper is well dried b) 
hanging it on the lines near the roof of the house ; when entire!) 
free from moisture, it is glazed by rubbing it with apiece of polished , 
quartz, and the edges being cut, it is folded into sheets, and packed 
in parcels of twelve sheets each, of which the price on the spot is two 
fanams, or about iivepence. 

. this visit to the paper manufactory, I stepped into my palan* 
qtii^and slept until the morning.* 


Resignation. 

When, bright with joy, with ardour warm, 

Thy animated features beam, 

What change could add a single charm ? 

Couldst thou more sweet, more lovely seem ? 

Yes ! more bewitching was thy smile 
When anguish dimmed thy half-closed eye. 

While thou, so all-resign’d the while, 

Seemdst almost charm’d with agony. 

Let others laugh, devoid of woe, 

And fire with joy where pleasures reign, 

’Tis thy peculiar sweetness, fair I 

To fe$L content when rack’d with pain. B. G. 

-X- — -7* 

v * The continuation of this journey will bo given in regular 
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Picture op Turkish Manners and Opinions.* 

We have under our inspection a manuscript, the publication of 
which cannot fail to excite great interest. The author, M. 
Pafeologus, born in Constantinople, of a Greek family, and having 
passed all his youth in Turkey, has conceived the idea of delineating, 
in a series of dialogues, an exact portrait of Ottoman manners. 
These little scenes have no sort of pretension to dramatic effect : 
they are conversations solely intended to represent forcibly, and thus 
bring into action a number of details, which a simple recital would 
leave vague and unperceived in the back-ground. Often even a few 
?J Words of dialogue are sufficient to render intelligible what a long 
exposition could only imperfectly delineate. Such is the scene of 
the reception of Christian ambassadors, and that of the judgment 
at the tribunal. Among these dialogues, in which the style and 
subject are exceedingly various, we have made choice of the follow- 
ing, in order to give our readers a specimen of the work. Although 
the author is a Greek, yet he flatters himself that he has behaved 
towards his enemies with the strictest impartiality; and already 
several persons, who have visited Turkey, have assured him that 
there is no exaggeration in his picture. 

■ To assist the reader in the more clear understanding of his terms, 
as well as subjects, M. Paleologus appends to his text copious notes 
and justificatory documents. Want of space, however, will permit 
US only to advert to those which are indispensable to the understand- 

x bag of the dialogue : 

^l$falogue between a Dervish fan asker of aims), an Imam (the priest 

■ of a mosque), and Mustapha, a young Turk . v ' ; 

' Mustapha. — When is the festival of Beyram ? f 
The Imam. — In eight days : twenty have already elapsed since 
the new moon, 

Mustapha. — I confess to you that this Hamadanf begins to tire 
me exceedingly : the days of fasting appear so long. I wait for the 
Bun setting with as much impatience as for the coming of the Great 
Prophet ; and as soon as I have beheld its last rays hidden behind 
.’the mountains, I place myself at table, never to leave it until the 
, morning begins to dawn. 

The Dervish. — And do you continue to eat all this time > 


a * From a French Journal — Le Globe. 
f The Easter devotions of the Mohammedans. 

The Turkish Lent : it lasts one lunar month. During this month, 
file Koran, according to Mahomet, descended from heaven. 
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Mustapha.— *No, I do not eatHonstantly ; but I conSble myseif fo^ 
the fasting of the day by never turning my eyH away from tpbse 
diBhes of which I must be deprived again for thirteen hours. 4 

Imam. — Undoubtedly, it is a little tiresome to be obliged to fjifc 
from morning till night, but — ’ - 

Mustapha. — If at least one might drink : if one could, during the 
great heat of the season, moisten one’s lips with a drop of water, 
that would be some alleviation. 

Imam. — T he rules of our religion forbid it. You must obey with* 
out murmuring. + 4 : - 

Mustapha. — It is above all the being deprived of my pipe, which 
kills me. 


Dervisii.— So much the better. A good Musulman fought, 
during these holidays, to abstain from every thing which can give 
him the least pleasure. > 

Mustapha. — Neither to be able to smoke, nor even to take a 
pinch of snuff $ it is really very hard. 


Dervish. — Whosoever believes in the Prophet ought, during thi« 
moon, not only to deprive himself of all that can flatter the senses,' 
but also from laughing, joking, and even from speaking more of his 
affairs than he can help. 

Mustapii^. — It is very well to say so, Dervish j but who can 
observe all the rules so rigorously ? There is not one mai^ in, a 
thousand who can endure Mich a fast. / h 

Dervish. — So much the worse, Mustapha : so much the wo$e, 
my child. r ^ 

Mustapha.— I know that you Dervishes, and even the Ima 
1 capable of faithfully observing these severe laws ) but it is 1 
you have nothing else to do. You can remain the whole day in^fect| 
and when one is in bed, one neither thinks of eating, smokijjg, 
conversing. It is not the same with us, who have our occupations 
to perform, and who run about the whole day. Not only cab we^ 
not' submit ourselves to all the rigours of the fast, but there areeV6n 
in fhe remainder of the year a great number of practices to whichrf 
it.is inipossible for us to conform. For instance, every good ' be- 
liever ought to go five times a day to the jaami j f and yet, notwitfr- 
, standing this, you never see much company there. The generality 

• are content to perform their ablutions at home, when they hear the 

* crier announce the hour of prayer ; and how many again are tfi^e 

who are obliged even to dispense with this duty ? !’ 


* The Ramadiji sometimes falls in the summer season, and then th 
law, which present fasting from the rising of the sun to its 
much more diffchlt to fulfil. 4 f Mosque. 

F 


Oriental Herald, V ol. J 
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Imam.— Is it then .much to pray five times a day ? The will of 
God, originally was that we should pray fifty times, and it is only at 
the solicitation of the Great Prophet that this number has been re- 
duced to five. The more we pray, the more agreeable it is to God 
d|d his Prophet. 

Mustapha. — Undoubtedly : but you must never load an ass with 
jnore than he can carry. — Five times ! ’tis a trifie for one who is re- 
ligious : but 'tis a great deal too much for people who have business. 
If at the moment when the muezzin * shouts from the top of the 
minaret, a merchant is on the point of concluding a bargain, must 
risk losing his customer, to run to prayers ? and ought the 
watehnan who plies on the canal, to leave his oars and his skiff? 
« Ought the street-porter, who walks bending under the weight of his 
tpndle, to fling it on the ground, in order to run to the mosque ? 

Imam. — Under the circumstances of which you speak, they can 
pray where they are, provided that the four conditions should be 
fulfilled, and that the prayers should be at the prescribed time. 

Dervish. — But the prayer once began, young man, how the earth 
trembles under thy feet ! how the thunder bursts over thy head ! 
how the enemy makes his naked sword glisten before thy eyes ! You 
ought not to stir from the spot till you have finished. 

4 Imam. — Above all, never let sordid interest cause you to infringe 

,, this sacred law. # 

<.Mustapiia. — One must gain a livelihood. 
f -Dervish. — W e should, before all things, accomplish our religious 

duties, and save ourselves from the curse of the Prophet. 
^pS(08TArHA. — But then a man is reduced to die of* hunger, or to 
*te#ers for ;i living. 

'^^Datyisii.' — God who has created us, will not let us want. Do as 
1 we Dervishes do — we never think on the morrow, and yet we live 
bn, notwithstanding. 

rV 5 " MbSTAPHA. — Yes, you live by begging ; but confess that if all the 
JrWortd did as you do, you would run the risk of starving. 

St; Dervish. — Man can always subsist upon herbs, fruits, and water. 
God is great. 

, Mustapha. — Without doubt. But such a frugal meal only suits 
Jj&ii bachelors : if you had children, could they be nourished with 

r ? 

Dervish. — And why not? Do not the brute animals so lire? 
IPSSd, notwithstanding, their young still thrive, and their species have 
been preserved and multiplied since the creation of the world. Do 
you think that men are more necessary on earth thag brute animals ? 
friSbeir multiplication is only fatal, for since theyhaveb&ome so numer- 


* Crier. 
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0U6, they offend their Creator every moment. If there wete not|ome 
good believers, like ourselves, the world would have been destroyed 
long ago : it is our prayers alone that preserve it. I do not speak 
to thOe of the Yaoors,* whom God never regards, and whose 
Istence is indifferent to him. My words apply to our own natioh, 
which was created to be sole and supreme on the earth, but which is 
now so polluted by our sins, that God and his lhrophet appear nO 
longer to look upon us. v 

Imam. — Alas ! that is why our empire falls into decay from day 
to day ! That is why we are no longer respected, either by the Krais f 
or the Christian people, as our ancestors were. We are now th 8 
sport of these unbelievers : they do what they will with us. 

Mustapiia. — With regard to me, you are deceived, Imam : they 
do not do what they please with me ; I despise them — these dogs ! 

Imam. — Without being aware of it, my child, you allow yourself to 
be led by them as well as others. Do you not observe that they are 
the cause of our abolishing every day some of our ancient customs, 
some of our laws made sacred by so many ages, and established by 
so many victories. The abominable customs of other nations ati 
being introduced among us by degrees, one knows not how. Every' 
thing is changed in Turkey. Already they meddle with our juris- . 
prudence. We must account to them for the way in which we treat 
ourfayas : J ^hey are trying to reform our militia ; and probably you 
will soon see them driving us away from our possessions altogether. 

Dervish. — If it is so written, we can do nothing to avert it* Jjfff 
the will of the Prophet be. accomplished ! 

MusTAPiiA#-But why do our ministers allow them to ; 
thus ? 



Imam. — Our ministers! they are so vile and so cowari 
they even pay court to the envoys of those infidels j they flatted 1 
they fawn upon them, they go to their houses, they even 
they carry their baseness so far as to be seen eating and drinkii^J at 
their tables! \ 

Dervisii. — All these eelchee § are only spies upon Ohr actiputr^ 
why do they suffer them to live in the capital? why do they not i 
them to the Isles of Princes ? 

Mustapha. — I would rather send them to Sheitan j all to Sh 
(Satan). 

.JlfAM. — If we were to be delivered from them, we should not; be 
flayed nevertheless. U ndoubtedly our misfortunes have sprung 


* * Infidels, JfcfcHpithet which the Turks give to all Christiana. 

, f Christian Kings. f. 

J Subjects wholpte not Musulmans, i. e. Greeks, Jews, Armenians,. 
f , .’ § Ambassadors. 
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the vices df^flur ministers j and f the fish always become putrid first 
at the head 5 ’ but now that is done, the corruption has extended to the 
people $ all the commandments of the great Prophet are trampled 
under foot. We now see the Osmanlis * play at the game of hazard. 
Not only are prayers and fasts neglected, but they are so bold as to 
abstain no longer from the liquors and viands forbidden so severely 
by Mahomet. In short, will you believe it ? I have seen pork eaten ! 

Mustapiia. — But tell me, I beseech you, you who are so learned, 
why the flesh of pork is forbidden to us ? Can it be true, as 1 am 
told; that formerly this animal discovered some leathern bottles full 
ef water, which the Prophet had caused to be secretly interred, in 
‘Ordefto produce a miracle in the midst of the desert ; and that since, 
in order to punish this poor beast, its whole race has been cursed, and 
its flesh forbidden to be eaten ? 

, Dkrvisii. — What blasphamy ! 

Imam. — Young man, what infernal spirit made thee make that 
impious recital. Had the great Prophet need of such help to perform 
miracles? — he who was accompanied by millions of legions of angels 
. every time that he went to exterminate the J cws and idolators ? — he 
who has nourished a whole city with a basket of dates ? 

Dervish.— The hog is an impure, unclean and grovelling animal, 
and for this reason we are forbidden to eat its flesh. &But even if 
this motive did not exist, must we reason upon the willjjbf our Mas- 
ter l No, my child, we must believe without examining : that is the 
true principle of our religion ; that is the rule of every ;good be- 
liever. Let the impious and the faithless only argue upon the will 
Igje Divinity. ^ 

stapha, — Pardon me, Ba-ba-lou, f I have only repeated what I 
ixd others say. 

S rvi.sh. — We forgive you, because )ou are young and inex- 
tced. Imam, pray to the Prophet to obtain his pardon. 

Ijkam. — f Forgive, oh, saint of all saints ! forgive this child, and 
all tjiose like him. They know not what they say ; perhaps they will 
one day return to the true road of holiness !’ (To Mustaplia,) you 
see, young man, how easy it is to fall into the snares of these infidels : 
behold how their stories corrupt and pervert every day some true 
believers. In the capital, we yet see a certain respect retained for 
old customs ■ but go into the provinces, and you will see their houses 
painted j you will see golden embroidery on their bodies, large 
eiothes, composed of red and even green \ stuffs j in a word,- eiiery 


* Tt is thus that the Turks call each other : all the various names given 
tp them in Europe arc considered by them as m 

^ - a- f Plural of Baba, father/ Hp * "f*** 

he sumntuarijpws of the Turks oblige the rapi to ohly' daf k 

s ag well fcjXmr clothes as their houses. As for the green colour 
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species of luxury. Allis permitted, provided they give ’money 
Agas (Governors). 

- Dervisii. — Money now is the chief god. It is preferred to the 
paradise of another world. 

Imam. — Give a hundred purses to a Pasha, or to the Vizier himself, 
and you will obtain permission to rebuild a church $ give them only 
a third of this sum, they will allow you to establish a Christian 
school 3 thus the half of our empire will soon be peopled with in- , 
fidels. 

Mustapha. — I have lieard that they have just translated into;onr 
language several books written by the Franks. 

Imam. — Ah ! these wicked books, that is the cruellest 
which the Prophet has caused to be cast upon us as a punishment for 
our sins. 

Dervish. — May the worms gnaw, may the mice eat, and may* 
the tire consume these odious papers ! 

Imam. — Happily the people cannot read ; for if the poison con- 
tained in these execrable books had come to be spread about, the 
universal catastrophe of the Ottoman empire would have been al- 
ready seen. 

Mustapha. — Have you read any of these books ? 

Imam.— |God preserve me from them ! and be well aware of even 
touching t® m ! If any of them fall into your hands, the best use 
which you can make of them, is to toss them instantly into the fire. 
Had Fbeen rich I would have bought them all to burn, and by 
doing that I should have saved millions of souls. 

M US TAP fllf. — But I have been assured that all these book 
worthy of such treatment. Undoubtedly there are som<| 
very bad, such as those which contain the history of the^ c 
the Franks, of their customs, of their habits 3 those I am < 
should be destroyed without mercy 3 but they say that there 
which are not so bad. 

Imam. — They are all bad. 

Djjjkvisn.' — IIow can they fail to be abominable, siiftc thef'xiiSShe 
from, the country of the Franks? Was there any good thing ever -; 
heard of, that came from there ? 

. ,Musi;apiia. — But those which treat of the art of war ? ^ 



Imam.- 


Well, do you believe that if these infidels knew any 9§jCF0tS 
e manner of making war, they would reveal it to ua? 
ious wretches would rather teach us the contrary, to make’ 

S’ " " , I . 

! tne Turks, if they are not Emirs ; even 
‘head ; they owe this privilege to their 
Mahomet's daughter. 



|:t° To Susanna , 

$ fell into theii*snares. Our fathers, who were so redoubtable, and so - 
powerful in war, had they occasion to read the books of the Franks } 

MusI’APha. — But tell me what harm oan those books do, which 
teach us to count, to calculate, and measure ? 

Imam. — We know these things perfectly well already, 

Dervish. — Do not our merchants calculate amazingly well with 
their rosaries ) 

Imam. — We have no occasion for the Franks, either for that or 
for anything else. We want nothing from them, absolutely nothing. 

I^ustapha. — Well, they say notwithstanding, that these books 
are gtupg to be increased here considerably, not as hopfufore by 
copies written by the hand, but by means of a machine $)f which I 
forget the name. 

'' Dervisii. — He means probably The Press ! 

Imam. — Yes ! it is that cursed engine for printing ! It is already 
some years since it was introduced here, and it is that which has 
occasioned the ruin of our unfortunate country ! 

Mustafiia. — But we can by this machine multiply also our good 
books. 

, Imam. — My child ! our sacred writings ought to have no familia- 
rity with this infernal engine. I know, indeed, that already they have 
had the impiety to cause copies to be made by it. But trj|e believers 
ought to read only manuscripts. When (iod sent by his arch- 
angel the Koran to his great Prophet, ordering it to be spread 
among all nations, would lie not have told him to have it printed if 
}l£ Jlid thought that this had been a good thing ? Do not deceive 
young man ; all that is not written in the Koiln, all that is 
^to^^Uanded by the Prophet, and all that our ancestors did not 
pWi Or • had not made use of, is bad, pernicious , execrable , and 
k ehoul|^bo banished from this empire! Obey this principle, and not 
Only wHl you be happy in this world, but you will also enjoy all the 
pleasures which the Prophet has prepared for his beloved people in 
the World to come. 


To Susanna. 

Such mild intelligence, such sweetness beam. 
Under its deep-fringed lid from that blue eye 
Some Heav’n-spcd sylph of purity doth seem 
Around thy face to shed benignity ; 

Noble as gentle, may thy spotless mind 
(No frowns of fortune or affection find, 

^Artteas and faultless model of thy kind ! 
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On the Mal-oroanization op the Medical 

of the Necessity of a Medical Reform. 


That the state of the Medical Profession in the British .dominions 
is not only fundamentally wrong, but in many respects the very 
reverse of what it ought to be, and consequently that it stands in 
need of an immediate and thorough reformation, will not be for a 
moment doubted by any one who closely attends to the occurrences 
that arc daily passing, in regard to this department. The present 
active ptlfeedings of the different bodies, or branches, intcfcwhidli; 
the profesinon is divided, arc sufficiently in evidence that they are 
themselves by no means contented with their lot. The Surgeons 
have already approached the legislature with prayers in support of 
their particular interests j and it is reasonable to presume that the 
other branches will not be slow to follow their example. The inde- 
pendent Physicians especially, who form no part of the body which 
has long exercised exclusive privileges in that branch of physic, are 
with reason highly dissatisfied, and have entered into an able and 
succinct detail of their own grievances, and those of the public, in a 
manifesto, or circular, recently issued to their brethren, purporting 
to be that of a private Association of Medical Graduates, determined 
to stand smely upon the rights of their university diplomas. Those 
grievances are circumstantially and dispassionately detailed in a larger 
work, published by the same persons, of which the propositions 
subjoined to the circular profess to be the substance, thrown into the 
form of distort resolutions. We shall first present this dotyigjjjL' 
as a text, to the reader ; and afterwards comment upon 
of it which appear to us to stand the most in need of itt^HHRI 
availing ourselves at the same time of the information, 
quently curious and interesting, which is to be found in st»l|Ptouhd^ 
ance in the larger work. 


‘ TO PHYSICIANS. 

* A private Association of Physicians in the metropolis has been “occu- 
pied more than a year in maturing a plan for improving the state of the 
medical profession, upon principles founded on the broad basis of ptthh$ 
utility. They now offer it for the approbation and support of thegrea^ 
body of the faculty throughout the British dominions, as well a# Of the " 
community at large. . 

} * That in which they are engaged is entirely a common cause, in which 

. are equally interested. The individuals, who now address thflftr" 
brethren, will therefore not make any personal applications : nor wBJl 

— themselves, until a number of the faculty, in town P"'*' 

“ It to form a highly respectable and efficient body. 

Seif intention of co-operating with them. fit r* 
hey trust, the standard of professional improve 
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and indicating a safe rallying point for unprotected Physicians, they have 
rendered the labours of those who may now join them comparatively easy. 

particularly desirable, at the commencement of an under- 
taking of this magnitude and importance, to ascertain the sentiments of 
the faculty, it is earnestly requested that, on receiving a copy of this 
circular, they will communicate their opinion upon it, either directly, 
or through some other Physicians. They will please, in order to save 
the postage of many letters, to transmit their communications in franks, 
or otherwise free of expense, addressed to the Secretary of the Faculty 
of Physic in London, and to the care of Messrs. Longman and Co., book- 
sellers, Paternoster-row. Each Physician, receiving a copy of this 
circular, is requested to communicate it to others; and afterwards to 
favour the Association with their collective sentiments. Su ck as do not 
receive copies will impute the omission, in the absence of JFnS't of the 
faculty, to ignorance of their address. In order that shot omissions 
may be supplied, information respecting the names of doctors in physic, 
resident in their own or the neighbouring towns, is requested to be 
transmitted in the answers returned by Physicians receiving this circular. 
Suggestions of all kinds will be favourably received and attentively 
considered. This Association have only further to add, that, since the 
Surgeons and general practitioners have respectively formed unions, 
have already presented petitions to the Legislature, and are proceeding 
to adopt other measures, in support of their particular interests ; unless 
the Physicians also form a similar union, in support of their own rights 
and those of the public, bad as things now are with this higher branch 
of the medical profession, it is very far from being improbable that 
they may still become much worse. 

‘ The Faculty of Physic in London. 


f A few Physicians, who had long observed with regret the detriment 
to the, pubhc, and the debasement to the medical profession, occasioned 
by the* artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, and fluctuating 
into which its different branches had fallen, did, on the 27th of 

* constitute themselves into the nucleus of a proposed Asso- 
ciaftofi, for the purpose of ascertaining, promulgating, and endeavouring 
to establish such an organization of that profession, as is calculated, by 

^emulation and competition, to bring into activity the greatest sum of 
talent, knowledge and integrity ; and thereby to insure to the commu- 
nity, in the highest attainable degree, the preservation of health, and 
the prolongation of life, as well as to the members of the profession 
theipselves the greatest sum of stability and respectability, of which 
their condition is susceptible. 

< At various meetings subsequently held, in pursuance of their object, 

' they agreed upon the following principles and rules : 

* * Principles of the Association. 


* In , the .organization of the different branches of the medical ptW 
fession, the main object of consideration, as in all other department^, 

: ought to be the good of the community ; by consulting which, also, the 
, respectability of their own members will be best insiiml. f 

4 Prom the almost fortuitous manner in which laws aiy} institu? 

|r the most part arisen, and the little share whichihft public J 
"fiNtlly Had in framing them, in those periods of 
f #hich they originated, it has necessarily happens 
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have been much more calculated for the convenience and 
ment of the members of the professions concerned, or their sepan 
branches, than for the benefit of society at large. These observatuS 
hold good of the different branches of the medical profession more than 
of any other; and of that profession, in the British dominions, more 
than in any other nation. ^ 

‘ essential to the objects m view, that there should be no limi- 
tation to the number of any of the branches of the medical profession, 
excepting what is imposed by the demand ; that there should exist com- 
plete emulation and unrestrained competition among their members ; 
that the public should have a free choice of their medical attendants ; 
that the tests of fitness should be proper and uniform ; that examination 
should be qofl flucted upon determinate principles, and not by bodies 


having an ini 
with a view to 


j.t in the issue ; and that universities should be regulated 
orrect and efficient medical discipline and instruction. 


< It is an obvious deduction from the clearest principles of our com- 
mon nature, that those members of any profession, who benefit by its 
mal-organization, will not only not aid in, or consent to, but will on the 
contrary, by every means in their power, oppose the improvements, 
which would deprive them of their exclusive privileges : and it follows 
as a corollary from this proposition, that the representations of parties 
interested in' the perpetuation of existing abuses in this profession should 
be listened to with distrust. 

* That medical constitution best adapted to maintain the welfare of 
the community, and the respectability of the profession, we think can 
best be obtained by free and frequent discussion, by a union ot persons, 
who, from talents and education, are competent to a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, and, from their position in society, have no in- 
terest in perpetuating delusion or abuse. In the words of Addison : 
* An honest party of men, acting with unanimity, are of infinitely 
greater consequence than the same party aiming at the same end im| 
different views.’ There cannot be a doubt that an extended and nuiggg 
rous union of Physicians, affiliated throughout the cities and eountiOpfll 
the British dominions, would speedily be able to produce convictidOi 
the public mind, in the Legislature, and in the Ministers of the CrOyOT> 
of the utility and necessity of remodelling, upon correct principles, the 
various branches of the medical profession in the United Kingdom. 
An Association of the Graduates of Universities, too,, it is obvious, ^cao 
in the mean time establish and maintain themselves in the independent 
and honourable exercise of their profession, in virtue of the rights, con- 
ferred by their diplomas, and in opposition to the usurped authority of 
medical incorporations, and every other species of undue interference! 
For although it is true that, against such usurpations and interference, 
every doctor of physic may, to a certain degree, singly maintain his 
individual rights, it is only by union on an extended scale, that the 
members of the faculty can permanently obtain complete security and 
protection. 

’ , a \ ‘ Rules. t 


4 All jSraduates in medicine practising as Physicians are eligible, ip 
rirtne'wil^ir diplomas, to become members of “ The Faculty of. Play 8^ 
in 'Withe# distinction of university or country. ^TJhe$pw$ 

cfeet^ M^te A^wlatioib it is proper here to state, a*re intended b$ 
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' r The diploma of the candidate for admission into the Faculty of Phy- 
(de in London being 1 verified and registered in the office of the Associ- 
ation, upon subscribing to their principles, he is of course entitled to 
be enrolled as a member. 

* When any question arises rendering eligibility or the exceptions 
doubtful, or in any other case of difficulty, the doubts to be resolved 
by the ballot, at the next subsequent meeting, or any more convenient 
time. 

‘ Members in the country to be at liberty to vote by proxy. 

‘ Other rules to be enacted as the occurrences arise, which may seern 
to call for them ; holding always in view the maxim, that the principal 
security and ornament of an Association, founded on just principles, 
Consist in the absence of all unnecessary restrictions, m#. 

* In the course of the proceedings and discussions \$aich have taken 
place, it became evident that some more efficient means than had yet 
been contemplated, of informing the faculty and the public, respecting 
the nature and extent of the mal-orgnnization of the different branches 
of the medical profession, were indispensable to the success of the object 
in view within a reasonable period. The task of investigating the actual 
state of these different branches, but more especially of that of physic, 
as well as the causes and consequences of their palpable mal-organiza- 
tion, was therefore deputed to a portion of the associates : and the 
results of their labours ha\e since been published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., in a work entitled “ An Exposition of the State of the Medical 
Profession in the British Dominions, and of the Injurious Effects of the 
Monopoly by Usurpation of the Royal College of Physicians in London.” 
To that work reference may he made, as illustrative of the principles 
and views of the Association. But, in the mean time, it has been thought 
right to give in the present circular its principal heads, under the form 
Or resolutions, in order that no person who joins them, may be able to 
allege that any of the principles of the associates have been either mis- 
represented or concealed, and that all who read them may be led to 
f ^ due sense of the utility and necessity of a thorough medical refor- 
. 'nation : 

* Resolved — M. That, in London, there are 174 Physicians, being, on 
a population of 1,200,(H)0, one to 7U00 inhabitants; whilst, in Paris, 
there arc 600, being, on a population of 800,000, one to 1000 inhabi- 
tants. Consequently, in London, the ratio of the Physicians to the popu- 
lation is to that of Paris but as one to fire. 

* 2. That, in London, there are 1000 Surgeons, or one to 1200 in- 
habitants; whilst, in Paris, there arc only 128, or one to 6000 inhabitants; 
the proportion in London being to that in Paris as five to one, 

* 3. That, in London, there are 2000 practising Apothecaries, or one 
to 600 inhabitants ; whilst, in Paris, there are only 180 dispensing Apo- 
thecaries or Pharmaciens, or one to 4450 inhabitants ; the proportion 
in London being to that in Paris as seven to one. 

* 4. That, in London, there arc besides upwards of 300 Chemists and 
Druggists (the dispensing Apothecaries or Pharmaciens of other coun- 
tries), being in greater proportion than that class in Paris, ^ quite 

^sufficient, under a good organization, to supply all tne inhApitpto with 
gH’Ugs- This branch has, in this country, under the prcyiwttft^ystem, 
Sheen called into existence by the wants of the people^ last 

^ naif century. 
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4 5 , That* in London, the Physicians are to the Surgeons as OftetOshsi 
to the Apothecaries, as one to twelve $ to the Chemists and Druggists, 
one to two ; to all of them united, as one to twenty j whilst, in Paris, tiHg, 
Physicians are to the Surgeons as five to one j to the Pharmaciens, a#* 
three to one ; to both united, as two to one ; the ratio which the Phy- 
sicians in London bear to ulj the other branches of the medical pro- 
fession, being to that in Paris as one to forty ! 

( 6. That since in Paris no undue restrictions exist, in respect to the 
different branches of the medical profession and since their relative 
proportions to each other, and to the population, ^ arc similar to those 
which obtain in other cities, where no undue restrictions prevail, it is to ; 
be presumed that these proportions are the result of the necessary adap- 
tation, under freedom from undue restraint, of the supply to the demand. 

4 7. That there cannot naturally be, in any state of society, such 
a relative demand for medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical aid, as is 
indicated by the existing relative proportions oi the different branches of 
the medical profession in London ; and since similar relative proportions 
do not obtain in cities where no undue restrictions exist, it follows that 
the artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, and fluctuating state of 
the different branches of the medical profession in London, is mainly the 
result of the monopolies which relate to these branches. 

4 8. That the healthy state of the different branches of the medical 
profession in Paris, and throughout France generally, being admitted to 
depend upon the due adaptation of the supply to the demand, and their 
unhealthy state in London, and throughout England generally, to depend 
upon restrictions which prevent that due adaptation ; and the ratio, 
which, under these circumstances, the Physicians in London bear to the 
other branches of the medical profession, being, relatively to Paris, as 
one to forty ,* it follows, — the wants of the inhabitants of these cities, in 
respect to the aid of these different branches, being supposed to be equal, 
— that the excess of the other branches over that of the Physicians Ui_^ 
London, is as forty to one 1 | 

4 9. That, according to the proportions Which exist, in Paris, thfjm 
should he in London, 900 Physicians, 170 Surgeons, and 240 dispenafamf? 
Apothecaries ; in all, 1310, or one to 900 inhabitants : whereas the actual 
numbers arc, 175 Physicians, 1000 Surgeons, 2000 practising Apothe- 
caries or General Practitioners , and 300 dispensing Apothecaries or 
Chemists and Druggists ; in all, 3475, or one to 345 inhabitants. Con- 
sequently, the expenses incidental to sickness are nearly three times as 
great in London as in Paris. 

4 10. That the Royal College of Physicians in London were instituted 
forthe purposes of “ preventing improper persons from practising physic, 
punishing bad practice, and suppressing empiricism and that, to ena- 
ble thein to carry these objects into effect, they were invested with the 
powers of prosecuting, fining, imprisoning, and interdicting offenders. 

Ml. That, in addition to the powers with which they were legally 
invested, they have usurped others, of which the following are some of . 
the pripoipal : 1. The re-examination of Graduates in Physic ; 2. The 
limitgkgh of the -number of Physicians, and consequently of Medical 
SfudetpLjja the Universities ; 3. Their division into different ranks ; ; 
4. Thf Ahblishment of a higher rank in favour of the Gradk&tes 
certaift JESMttpitfes* which inferior medical instruction prevails $ and,*j 
by uitSreJleted inconsistency, the degradation to a lower rank of the"* 
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Graduated of other Universities, in which medical instruction exists- of a 
s 4tlperior kind ; and 5, by the prohibition under a considerable penalty 
It) meet in consultation with Doctors in Physic who are not of their 
body, although they do not hesitate to attend with Surgeons and Apo- 
thecaries. 

‘ 12. That the re-examination of Graduates of Universities, by a 
private College, whose rights as Physicians are derived from their Uni- 
versity diplomas ; who are consequently no higher in rank than those 
whom they examine ; who cannot even confer the title of Doctor in 
Physic, (in 1704, there were in their list ten licentiates who had no such 
title,) and who have even a direct personal interest in the issue, is, 
besides being an usurpation, wholly preposterous. 

f 13. That the division of admitted Physicians into distinct ranks, 
which was at first entirely arbitrary, was in 1752 made to apply to parti- 
cular Universities, the fellowship being restricted to the Graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the licentiates, notwithstanding the parity 
of rights expressly secured to the Universities by the articles of union, 
taken principally from those of Scotland. 

‘ 14. That, during the seventeenth century, the Surgeons and Apothe- 
caries had become so numerous, the Physicians remaining nearly station- 
ary, that it became impossible to restrain them from practising physic; 
and that they subsequently, under a change of circumstances, and by 
virtue of particular charters, formally acquired that privilege, whilst the 
College continued to prosecute physicians , not of their body,/*??’ a similar 
exercise of their profession. 

t 15. That, in France and other countries, whilst the Physician and 
Surgeon observe some decency and resene in their encroachments upon 
each other’s provinces, the Pharmacien or Dispensing Apothecary does 
not encroach upon that of either. In Britain alone is the practising Apo- 
thecary, Surgeon- \ potl i ccary , or general-practitioner known. 

* 16. That he who exclusively devotes his attention to the practice of 
physic, must, capacity being equal, be the most skilled in that parti- 
cular branch ; and that he who depends for remuneration upon auvicc, 
has less powerful inducements to deviate from duty to his patients, than 
he who depends for remuneration upon the (juantity of drugs which he 
furnishes. Consequently, as in this country nine-tenths of the practice of 
physic arc in the hands of persons who depend for remuneration upon 
the quantity of drugs which they supply, and their interests being thus 
.perpetually kept at variance with their duties, the organization of 
the different branches of the medical profession in foreign countries is 
far preferable to that which obtains in Britain. 

f f 17. That the effects, upon the interests of the public, of the mal- 
organization of the medical profession in Britain, are, to prevent their 
having a free choice of their physicians ; to substitute surgical or phar- 
maceutical for medical aid of an appropriate kind ; and greatly- to 
enhance the expenses incidental to sickness. 

* 18. That the effects upon the different branches of the medical pro- 
fession, of the artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, aard fluc- 
tuating state, into which they have been thrown by the causes mentioned, 
pe injurious to all of them in a much higher degree than cauxe&dUy be 

*?e ce,ved - . "■ 

^,19. That Physicians who are not of the College in^5$0i^a£e pre- 
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eluded in England, when their professional character is libelled, "! 
legal redress S Upon crossing the Tweed or the Channel, o pmwl 
for a patient, the eminent professors of Scotland and Ireland may pc 
calumniated with impunity. . , 

• 20. That, whilst in England, Members of the College of Physicians 
in London, of the Colleges of Surgeons in London, Dublin, and bdun- 
burgh, and of the Soeictyof Apothecaries in London, are, by the New 
Jm Act, exempted from serving on Junes, there is no such exemption 
in favour of Doctors of Physic, not of the London College, even the 
Members of the Irish and Scotch Colleges of Physicians. 1 hey are also 
liable in England, to be balloted for the militia, and to perform other 
obligations, from which the aforesaid persons arc exempt. 

<21. That until the different branches of the medical profession be 
legally regulated anew, upon unquestionable principles of public utility, 
it shall be a main object of the Association ot the Faculty of Physic in 
London, by means of a general confederation of the independent Phy- 
sicians, wherever they may reside, to afford support and protection to all 
Doctors of Physic, whether practising in town or elsewhere, who shall 
become members of their body, against the nu.iKTi.us cnvi dcgradations 
to which they are liable, as well as the usurpations of the College ot 
Physicians in London. . , , 

‘ 22. That the public at large, the members of the Legislature, and the 
Ministers of the Crown, are earnestly solicited to take this ^ 

t ere stiii £ subject into their early consideration, in order that efficient 
remedies may be applied to the very serious grievances complained of, 
and the disgrace wiped away of being, m respect to our laws m this de- 
partment, centuries behind other civilized nations. 

< 23 That petitions to the Legislature, and representations to the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, founded upon these resolutions, with such additions 
and alterations as may be judged necessary, be presented at the 
. practicable periods that may be found expedient, with a view to ulterior 
proceedings for the accomplishment of their object.’ 

By the foregoing propositions, we perceive that very extraordii_^, , 
and probably singular anomalies characterise the medical profession 
in this country, both in respect to the relative proportions of its 
several branches to each other, and to the same branches in other 
nations. But it requires a close examination to discover the manner 
in which these anomalies affect society at large, and the medical pro- 
fession in particular, as well as to trace the causes by which they . 
have been produced, and to indicate the means by which they are 
to be removed. This examination has been the province of a larger 
work, to which we have adverted, and the task appears to have been 
executed with fidelity and discrimination. The inversion of the 
natural proportions of the branches of the Physician and Surgeon, 
together with the dispensing of medicines by the Apothecary, or 
general practitioner, have been satisfactorily shown to have proved 
Highly injurious to the interests of the public, by rendering the ex- 
perid&sincidental to sickness three times as great in England as it 
is in France. In London, 345 inhabitants have to maintain* & medl- ^ 
cal mattf^hilfit in Paris the expense is divided among 900. ^ Suppose 
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the income of the 3475 medical men, computed to exercise the pro^ 
fession in London, to average 1000£. each, their whole income would , 
be 3,4 75, OCX)/., of which two-thirds are 2,3 16,668/., being the annual 
tax to which the inhabitants of London are subjected in consequence 
of the mal -organization of the medical profession. 

The most fertile source of mischief is in the privilege of prescrib- 
ing, as well as of dispensing, being in the hands of the Apothecary, 
by which not only the expense is necessarily greater, but the patient 
necessarily kept longer on hand, than would happen under a proper 
organization of the profession. We do not here mean to raise any 
moral objection to the conduct of the Apothecary : the fault is in his 
calling ; nor do we intend any invidious comparison between his 
presumed competency and that of the Physician for medical pre- 
scription : we shall even suppose them to be equally qualitied j and 
the truth is, that many Apothecaries in London are, both from edu- 
cation and experience, entitled to be considered as possessing the 
very highest degree of medical competency. 

‘ The only question that concerns us here,* say the authors of the 
Exposition, ‘ is, whether the person who depends tor the recompense of 
his labour upon giving advice, or he who depends upon giving medicines, 
has the most interest or inducement, competency being equal, to pre- 
scribe solely for the benefit of the patient? It the former, then no doubt 
can exist ot society being injured by the practice of medicine being itt 
the hands of the surgeon and apothecary, instead of the physician. It 
cannot, indeed, admit of a question, that those who depend for the 
recompense of their labour on the quantity of medicines which they dis- 
pense, have a strong inducement for sending more drugs to the patient 
than his situation requires, or that their interest is placed in direct oppo- 
sition to their duty. Accordingly we hear of apothecaries' bills in Lon- 
don being swelled, in the course of a few months, to one, ttvo, or even 
three hundred pounds, probably thrice as much as would lie sufficient to 
remunerate the physician, even at the present high rate of fees, during 
the necessary periods of attendance, under the same periods of illnesses. 
The case is further aggravated when it happens to poor or middling 
families to have their lulls gradually or unexpectedly swelled out to a 
large amount, which they are perhaps unable to pay, and for which they 
maybe prosecuted, imprisoned, and finally ruined; whereas, under the 
care of the physician, they cannot, at any rate, be unknowingly led into 
an expense beyond their means. These evils are referable to a common 
source ; but of all anomalies, it seems the most strange, that the branch 
whose original functions consisted in the compounding and dispensing of 
drugs, should, in the British dominions, now engross the functions of 
physician, surgeon, apothecary, and accoucheur, under the assumed title 
of * General Practitioner 3 ! 

. But the patien t does not suffer only from the interest of the apo- 
thecary being at perpetual variance with his duty ; he staffers also 
from the physician being placed morally under similar cinannatances* 
‘The practice of physic, in ordinary cases, being wholly enftHwed hjf' 
the surgeon-apothecary, it is only when it suits his convenience, ot 
'|| hbcessary to his responsibility, that the physician is caBed 1$ - f and 
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it almost always happens that the former has influence enough^ - 
procure the admission or exclusion of the latter. Of course th<$$ 
are preferred who are noted for being good apothecaries' physician 
i. e. for prescribing with a view to the interests of the apothecary 
rather than to the welfare of the patient. It is notorious, that a 
man prescribing a few simple and cheap, but efficacious pills, would 
have no chance whatever with one prescribing three, six, or nine 
costly but useless draughts a-day. This connivance is well under- 
stood, and notoriously practised. The apothecary is supreme, and 
the physician his mere dependent • and the interest of the latter, 
like that of the former, is in diametrical opposition to his duty. 
And between them both, without any impeachment of skill, there is 
probably no place in the world where patients are one-third so ex- 
pensively treated, or one-third so slowly cured, as in London. 

This evil has been regularly increasing with the age and improve- 
ment in the science of monopoly of the London College of Physicians. 
Nearly a century ago, the celebrated Doctor Dover, in his work 
entitled, ‘ The Ancient Physician’s Legacy to his Country,’ has the 
following pertinent and honest remarks, which are true, with increased 
inveteracy, at the present day : 

'The apothecaries, generally speaking, have it in their power to recom- 
mend the physician, which is the wrongest step the patient can possibly 
take. The physician, to gratify the apothecary, thinks himself obliged 
to order ten times more physic than the patient really wants, by which 
means he ruins his constitution, and too often his life; otherwise how is 
it possible an apothecary’s hill in a fever should amount to forty, or fifty, 
or more pounds ? Nay, 1 have been credibly informed, that several of 
of those apothecaries have declared they never would call in a physician^ 
but what should put fifteen or twenty shilling's a-day in their pockets^' 1 
What must the conscience of such physicians he that woidd forfeit 
reputation, and every thing that is dear to them, by cheating for othelllf 
I would venture to say, neither Sydenham’s nor Radcliffe’s hills did ev^T 
amount to forty shillings in a fever, and yet they recovered their patients , 
without the rule at present prescribed of vomiting, bleeding, anu multi- 
plying blisters in all eases whatsoever; so, since this is to be their rule 
of practice, they are very indifferent in tlieir inquiries what the patient’s 
disease is.’ 

As Dr. Dover wrote his book after be had been in practice fifty - 
eight years, during which period his business having been extensive, 
and his reputation great, he must have had much collision with the 
apothecaries j and, moreover, as be appears to have been a man of 
much candour, what he says upon this subject is particularly entitled 
to attention : 

‘The case of Miss Corbet,’ says he, ‘was so very remarkable, that if 
made a very great noise all over the town, insomuch, that the gentlemen ; 
of the faculty seemed to be much alarmed. The Right Honourable the 
Lady Louisa Berkeley being left off by other physicians, and the, Right 
Hopohrahie the Lady Rachael Manners being likewise lef^ off by her 
physicians, it was agreed on all hands that I kept them alive several day$*i 
long-gr thaa was expected by any person about them. The Lord Irwm^ 
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^Jied of the small-pox n Jlr the same time ; as did the Duke pf Rutland, 

' and Mr. Mansel, of a great Welsh family. Great endeavour were used 
to saddle me with the death of these three gentlemen : it was given out 
by the apothecaries that I had killed all three of them by introducing a 
new method of practice ; whereas, to the best of my knowledge, I never 
saw the face of either of them.' 

‘ I never affronted any apothecary, unless ordering too little physic, as 
curing a patient too soon, is, in their way of thinking, an unpardonable 
crime. I must confess I never could bring an apothecary’s bill to three 
pounds in a fever ; whereas, I have known some of their bills, inihis dis- 
ease, amount to forty, fifty, and sixty pounds. If they can’t cure with 
less charges, I can’t forbear saying, that I have the same opinion of their 
integrity as I have of their understanding. ' 

‘ Since these gentlemen have been pleased to take such liberties with 
my character, I think I have an equal right, or that, at least, it will be 
pardonable in me, if I endeavour to lay open their iniquities to tlie 
world : * 

‘ So modern ’pothecaries learn the art, 

From doctor’s hills, to play the doctor’s part ; 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 

‘ When I have attended some of my patients, they have very often 
given it as a reason for not seeing me, that I do not prescribe every time 
that I visit them ; and have likewise told me, that they learnt this doc- 
trine from the apothecary, that ’ti$ your writing-physician only who hrttfra 
title to a fee. I must own, at first sight, this carries a very good face with 
it, and must naturally create in patients a great opinion of the apothe- 
cary, who seems, in this respect, to act merely out of regard to the}? 
welfare, and not from any view to the doctor’s interest or his own. But 
to me it appears very plainly a deceit, however plausible to others ; amj, 
to make it clear to you, only consider that if the physician writes, it musjt 
be ten or twelve shillings, at least, in the apothecary’s way ; and, for imr 
part, I don’t look upon this to be at all better than picking one ma^p 
pocket to put money into another’s. 

‘ Now, I appeal to every unprejudiced reader, whether, if a physid$b 
must he compelled to vary his prescriptions when there is no occasion for 
.jtjrjt, he is consequently left under the greatest uncertainty, and incapable 
Sqf judging what may or may not he of benefit to his patient ? So thM if 
;*KUch a practice does not prove fatal to the patient, he runs at least a vefy 
great hazard of his life. * 

‘ ’Tis my opinion the less apothecaries’ gains are, the better the patients 
may afford to see their doctor. I know verv well, I am no sooner called 
to see a patient, hut it is reported immediately he is dead, and I have 
killed him; as, in the ease of Sir John Blunt, about eight years sinefy 
who was struck with the dead-palsv. However, in four days, his senses 
■>were perfectly restored to him, and in twelve days he had the same md- 
POn, life, ana sensation, on that side that was struck, as on the side that 
not affected. , * 4 

, ‘ If, by what I have said, I have disobliged all the apothecaries, in, &e 
kingdom, I have not many more enemies amongst them ttyn I bad fyr 
fo^e. If it should be asked now, what was the original ground oJU|i6tf 
,3fsllke to the? I can give no other reason, than my being always invioT- 



-ably attached to the interest and welfare of my patient, and entiyeiyt^ 
gardless of these gentlemen’s unwarrantable gains. 

‘ If, after all that has been said, I am still to be recommended by apo- 
thecaries, and must depend entirely upon their good word, I can assure 
the world, I shall soon retire, where none, except the poor, shall have 
assistance from me.’ 

The evils so faithfully depicted by Dr. Dover, about a century ago, 
have continued regularly to increase to the present period ,* and they 
may flow be said to have reached a point at which their very enormity 
must produce a re-action that will contribute to effect their removal. 
All the calamities connected with the public health for three hundred 
years, it may be truly said, have depended proximately or remotely on 
the monopoly and conduct of the Royal College of Physicians. The 
first half of that period, they were occupied in preventing the people 
1 from having any medical aid at all, since their almost constant em- 
ployment was, to prosecute physicians not of their body, surgeons, 
apothecaries, and empirics, for practising physic, though their own 
number was inadequate to supply the medical wants of a twentieth part 
of the population. Whilst, in towns having under 100, (XX) inhabitants, 
in other countries, there may be found 100 physicians j in London, 
when its inhabitants consisted of 500,000, the members of the 
College were, by their own by-laws, limited to 90. Hence the 
whole trade of physic, or at least nineteen-twentieths of it, became 
contraband, and a great portion of it was necessarily conducted by 
quacks and empirics. • Thus, whilst the public health was sacrificed, 
and the expenses of the sick for illegal or furtive advice were enor- 
mous, the gains almost all went into the pockets of the members of 
the College, either directly, in the course of their personal attend-, 
ance, or indirectly, in the shape of fines on the smugglers of medical 
advice, against whom they assumed even the power of imprisonmcijt 

their own authority. This was indeed the most prolific source of 
tjheir gains. The jails were then almost as full of physicians, sur- 
geons, apothecaries, quacks, and empirics, as they have been in lattcflfr/ 
times of poachers. And thus, instead of repressing ignorance anjtv 
empiricism, the avowed object of the establishment of the College of ! 
Physicians, the result of their labours during that period was most; 
exceedingly to increase them. Whilst the College were making a. 
double harvest, the public were suffering in their pockets, healths, 
and lives. Throughout the seventeenth century, the condition of the 
people, in respect to medical treatment, was calamitous in the ex- 
treme, even according to the partial statements of Dr. Goodall, the 
encomiastic historian of the College. ^ 

, But the wants of the people rendered it impossible that thliv 
artificial and forced state of things should always continue. The ' 
more power the College obtained, or assumed, the worse were the 
$tople served. At length the progress of these evils gradualk. led to 
although not much improved, state of tlungj£ They 
OrkmMmM, Vol 14. G 
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4irew the practice of physic into the hands of the surgeons, and 
multiplied the class of apothecaries, who assumed successively the , 
titles of surgeon-apothecaries, and general practitioners, "flip 
members of these branches, whom it was the common custom of 
the College of Physicians, in the 17th century, to fine and imprison 
for practising physic, under the denomination of illegal practisers, 
did, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, engross at least 
nineteen-twentieths of that practice, and have continued so to do 
down to the present time. It was in 1704 that the apothecaries were 
first formally authorised to practice all the branches of the profession, 
in consequence of a decision of the House of Lords, reversing a 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of one William 
Rose, an apothecary, prosecuted by the College of Physicians before 
that Court. Prom that period the physicians have been the de- 
pendents, or under-pick-pockets of the apothecaries ; and that state 
of things, described by Dr. Dover a century ago, exists in an aggra- 
vated form at the present day. Hence the complicated and expensive 
state of prescription at present in this metropolis. There are very 
few physicians so independent of that branch as to be able to livfc v 
without their patronage and protection. But the physician must 
live, if his patient die. The prescriptions are, therefore, usually 
calculated, of necessity, much more to serve the apothecary than 
to restore the patient ; and consultations are useless formalities, 
which only serve the purposes of justifying a fatal event to the 
patient’s family, and of transferring more of his property into the 
hands of the faculty before it takes place. 

We can, therefore, readily perceive why, in this artificial and 
forced state of the medical profession, in England, in which the 
public are burthened with three times as many followers of EsCulapiUs 
as they would have occasion for under its natural circumstances, and 
with even more than three times the expenses incidental to sickness 
in other countries, every simple, intelligible, rational, and induct! vp 
doctrine, in respect to the treatment of disease, is rejected, and its 
author vilified ; whilst the most complex, unintelligible, and monstrous 
doctrines, as being more conducive to the interests of those who live 
by the quantities of medicines they employ, are in general favour and 
Use. This is the inevitable course of cause and effect. But it is 
proper that their relationship should be developed, with a view to the 
removal or diminution of the evil 3 and we find the principle so 
clearly and humorously treated, in a letter to Dr. Dover, dated 
York, May 4, 1733, that, as the writer’s observations will equally 
well apply to the circumstances of 1827, we think we cannot do a 
more acceptable service to the curious reader than to insert it here. 
There are, at this day, mutatis mutandis , cases so exactly in point, 
that it might be thought to have been written with a view to them : ' 

v * York, May 4, 1733. 

. *S®**You must have been under the strong influence of some very inajwf- 
■ piciqus planet, not your friend Mercury ; for what leas iqfiild hwe ntttlied 
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you into so inconsiderate and rash a resolution, of publishing your hete^k' 
rodox notions and practice of physic. - 

4 Permit a friend to expostulate a little with you upon this melancholy 
subject. 

‘ Does not the faculty consist of members actuated by the same passions 
and prejudices common to all other men ? Have they not an interest 
distinct from that of the community, as they in some measure subsist by 
the calamities of the public ? Are they less sensible than others, of the 
ease and convenieney of pursuing their ends, the acquisition of fame 
and affluence in paths ready traced out to them, without the painful and 
industrious application requisite in seeking new ones ? And will they not 
consequently be obstinately tenacious of their old general received rules, 
strenuously defend them upon all occasions, and treat every prying re- 
former as a traitor to themselves, and an enemy to the public. 

4 Instead of such reflections as these, you may possibly have imagined 
that they were all sincere searchers after truth, encouragers of ingenious 
and diligent inquiries, and always ready to embrace it, when and wherever 
found; that they were endowed with an humble opinion of their own 
knowlege, joined with a forbearing and a forgiving temper towards such 
who differ from them; imputing all real errors to a misinformed judg- 
ment, and never uncharitaoly to a pravity of will and morals. Though 
it will be readily allowed that there are some few such, men of the great- 
est ingenuity and integrity, of exalted and improved talents, an honor to 
the science they profess, and as worthy of our esteem and admiration, as 
the many low craftsmen are of contempt and ridicule ; yet, considering 
the great disparity of numbers and difference of tempers, whatever your 
thoughts at that time may have been, you are surely now cured of the 
infatuation, and convinced that want of orthodoxy in physic is as heinous 
and as unpardonable a crime with the generality of your fraternity, as it 
is in points of doctrine with the clergy. 

‘ If any doubts still remain, (as a little champion against you, says it 
may be possible,) I imagine some crude mercury, which you often swal- 
low, must have lodged in the parts subservient to the rational faculties*, 
and rendered you non compos. What but a mere phrenzy could raise in 
you so passionate a concern for the public (who are generally unthankful, 
or insensible of such favours) as to make you entirely regardless of your 
own welfare ? This public spirit you will, I dare say, plead in excuse for 
so false a step ; and it is, I own, what may be urged with a better grace 
by you than your oppose rs, for they swim in shoals with the current, and 
have the approbation and assistance of all, without fears of being in so 
unequal an eneohnter : you, on the contrary, labour against the stream, 
friendless and unaccompanied, and whoever meets you in his way, helps 
to sink you. 

‘ A declaration of love for the public, attended with such circum- 
stances, you will say, may he allowed to be sincere, while the violent 
professions of it by others will be thought somewhat equivocal : they 
may, indeed, for reasons very obvious, exert the best of their skill to 
relieve people afflicted with acute distempers, (unwilling to be exactly 
l&C the hangman, who sees his patient but once,) and yet be not at aQ 
solicitous to keep them in a healthy state, or to eradicate chronical dis- 
orders, which yield many crops yearly. 

* * * n ^.e mean ti me > what harvest are you to reap from this boasted 
sincerity t Had you obtained the fame of slaying your thouMhuls in a ^ 
regular course, you might have purged, vomited, blooded, and flayed with- v 

G 2 
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^Jjput censure : even your crude mercury, had it been given without success, 
or concealed, would not have opened one of these Argus' s eyes ; whereas 
ybur recommending the use of it in so undisguised a way, and the rapid 
progress it has made in curing many disorders, before thought incurable, 
exposes you to the lash of many tongues and some pens. 

‘ A learned doctor, in a treatise on mercury, sets forth the great ob- 
ligation nurses and grave-diggers have to you, and makes you as much 
their friend as the late epidemical disorders. Think you that such an 
advocate as the antidote, or even the very ingenious Cantabrigian, can 
wipe out stains of so deep a dye ? ' 

* The next is a physical, philological barber-surgeon, who, in a lofty* 
Strain, tells the world that the physician is ordained by Almighty God j 
and that he proceeds by unerring rules ; but that there are some bold 
intruders in this high ordination, strangers to these rules, who, relying on 
guesses, he calls quacks. And after giving a sketch of his medicinal 
philosophy, his great erudition and pointed wit, upon the merit of using 
you very roughly, I presume he builds his hopes of stepping into the 
College in his neighbourhood. 

* So sanguine are his expectations of success, that he thus early ad- 
dresses himself to the favour and protection of the apothecaries ; a piece 
of policy absolutely necessary in young practitioners, and not to be totally 
neglected by the most venerable sages of the profession : for whose re- 
putation can long stand the shock of universal charge rung upon their 
melodious mortars ? 

* Another, already dignified, from a barber-surgeon turned into a doc- 
tor, in grateful remembrance of such his advancement, employs his many 
leisure hours in sen ice of the fraternity. His avowed attempt is, to 
dispossess people of the good opinion they have at present entertained 
of quick-silver ; wherein he follows the usual method of first defaming 
and blasting the credit of those who recommend it. Anger seems to have 
taken possession of the whole man, and left no room for reason; which, 
being calm and cool, always flies terrified from so turbulent a companion. 
Empiric, quack and nostrum-monger, are terms as opprobrious and 
irritating among men of zeal and learning, as the more vulgar rhetoric 
is among the fish-women at Billingsgate ; Tantane animis medicantibw ira? 

( Poor Belloste , who died in peace, where he long lived in esteem, ad 
ft man of ingenuity and great veracity, is the first who falls a victim to 
his wrath. He is set forth in the character of an empiric, that his me- 
dicine quick-silver in ay be called quackery : and as if it were much to 
the purpose, his philosophy is criticised, without giving any attention to 
the truth or falsehood of the facts quoted. * 

‘ What pretence can you have to more favour than he has met with t 
You, who are among us daily, practising and inculcating what you have 
published, must expect at least the like, if not more severe usage : your 
legacy has spread too far to be longer treated with contempt ; its further 
progress therefore must be stopped by censures ,* every thing you have 
saief or done must be condemned ; notorious facts contested and rendered 
doubtful ; and your reputation openly attacked, purely with this view, 
that what you have asserted in relation to quick-silver may find no cre<Ut. 

‘ Are you not in full expectation of some such physical sophistry in 
a treatise shortly to be published, which has been ushered into the world 
by many public advertisements, importunately inviting all physiciaiii. 
Burgeons, and apothecaries and others, (if any others can be supposed 
to have cando^)^^ veracity equal to them,) to supply cases on the use 
of quick-sif^t * This candour of people interested must undoubtedly be 
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great, if the saying holds true, that interest will not lye. That of 
publisher will be best shown, in remarking what eases came to him frorii 
apothecaries, &c., and what from patients ; that the readers may judge 
for themselves which most to rely on as genuine and fairly stated. 

* When hq has completed this work, lie would do well to show his 
impartiality and public spirit, by collecting in the same manner all cases 
wherein vomits have proved fatal, and blisters occasioned mortifications, 
and so on, strictly scrutinising into the good or bad success of many 
other commonly applied remedies : but this is never to be expected. All 
fatal miscarriages, purely owing to medicines regularly prescribed, will 
be for ever valid. Such miscarriages give an offence ; it is a discovery 
how cures maybe easily attained without the assistance of doctors, which, 
has gathered a storm just ready to burst on your devoted head. 

4 I hope you may still avert the danger, that these first skirmishes may 
have abated your courage, and that you will not longer persist in coveting 
persecution, for the sake of the public, but rather endeavour to mitigate 
the correction of your adversaries by a silent submissive retreat from the 
contest. It is prudent to fly with a few wounds from the outlyers only j 
and, on the contrary, high madness to molest and stand combating with 
a whole nest of hornets. However you may despise waspish insects, when 
they arc in great numbers, enraged and armed with poisonous weapons, 
they are no contemptible enemies. 

4 This letter, already grown long and tedious, I thought to have finished 
here ; but I am willing to say something first of myself. My name you 
know, and experience has showed you some of my good qualities ; but 
be not vainly inquisitive to know more of me ; for my nature and eflicacy 
are incomprehensible to human faculties, and will eternally divide the 
studious labours of the most curious searchers into mysteries. 

4 If you torture me by fire, and stop my flight, can I do less than re- 
sent such cruel usage by griping, rending, and in various ways exciting 
my just rage on the first object I am let loose to ? Whereas, unchanged 
by art, and in the pure state Providence offers me, I am truly a friend of 
mankind, affording comfort and relief to most of the miserable, who will 
have but as much faith and confidence in me, as they blindly repose in 
many mixtures of poisons. 

* When called in aid, and thus in a friendly way admitted, I speedily 
and insensibly pervade the whole human system in pursuit of all noxious 
heterogeneous intruders. None can long resist my invincible force, nor ■ 
avoid the combat by absconding or flight ; the most remote and imper* 
ceptible recesses’fin the labyrinths of the nerves, are as accessible to me 
as the first more obvious passages. Whenever, therefore, they may have 
become formidable by possessing an important post in collected num- 
bers, I soon reach the place, and as soon disunite them, and drive them 
out of the body ; gaining a complete victory with so much ease, that, 
While this war is waging within, all seems to be at peace without ; and, 
when the enemy is dislodged, I repair the damages they may have done, 
by restoring to all organs sufficient vigour to execute their proper 
functions. 

• - f se nds me with her commission and ample powers to enforce 

pi places a punctual observance of the laws she nas imposed ; in con- 
sequence whereof, when I find the stomach and bowels in a state of re- 
bellion, bringing quick and inevitable destruction upon the whole consti- 
tution, I immediately reduce them to obedience and a peaceable state. 
Whenever any of the great complexuses of the nerves, by intestine jar^ 
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^liave entangled themselves, at my approach they range into regular order, 
and give mutual assistance to each other in a friendly embracing inter- 
course ; from whence all hideous and convulsive agonies and tremors 
cease, giving place to a universal serenity. 

* I roll on without control, through tubes inconceivably minute ; the 
very avenues to the seat of the rational soul are open to me. I find free 
ingress and egress, and am always welcome to that noble inhabitant, who 
is sensible of the service I do her, in rendering this her temporary abode 
somewhat comfortable. Were it possible for you, with a just concep- 
tion, to follow my track through these almost' infinite meanders, your 
admiration of this wonderful machine would be exceeding great. And 
how just would be your indignation at the presumption of some weak 
men, who pretend to have unerring rules for rectifying disorders, the 
situation of which they cannot possibly know, and philosophically tojde- 
termine the exact progress of what they send blended into this road of 
circulation ; so numberless and intricately disposed are these channels, 
and their mutual communications, that the only wonder is, that they 
should ever make a tolerable guess. 

* Having thus indulged myself in expatiating on my good and powerful 
properties, I will now fairly give you an account of some things which 
are indeed out of my reach. I cannot give eternal duration to a material 
body liable to daily changes. In my progress through the heart, I can- 
not correct the vices of it, taken in a figurative sense ; it is not in my 

S ower to give courage to a coward, to make a knave honest, nor to mod- 
erate the raging passions of men of persecuting spirits ; I cannot re- 
strain the volubility of a tongue that hath an innate propensity to defama- 
tion, nor urge a restive one to a frank declaration of truths. 

* Real defects in the gifts of nature arc not to be supplied but by a 
creating power ; I cannot, therefore, cause a limb that may be wanting 
to grow forth, nor can I till an empty cavity in the head with brains ,• but, 
should I make a lodgment in so solitary and unfurnished an apartment, 
the owner need not be under any apprehensions, for fools were never 
known to go mad ; free from all agitating thoughts and doubts, they 
enjoy a profound tranquillity of mind, and arc happy in an undisturbed 
conceit of being extremely wise. When you meet with physical philoso- 
phers of this class, be not so ill-natured as to attempt to deceive them ; 
let nothing divert you from your judicious course of exploring my vir- 
tues by experience ; an uninterrupted prosecution herein will produce 
authorities sufficient to overcome the most obstinate infidelity or wilful 
blindness ; and then your close attention to my service will be richly 
rewarded, and gratefully acknowledged by your true friend. 

‘ Hydrargyrum/ 

The preceding letter contains some deeply philosophical remarks, 
playfully and gracefully delivered. How often have simple and 
efficacious remedies been vilified and abandoned, only because they 
are unprofitable ; and complex, and deleterious ones extolled and 
applied, only because they are profitable to the craftsmen ? It is 
the singular state of the profession, in England, which is the futile 
source of this mischief. But medical doctrines are also for a. time 
'received or rejected, according to the known or presumed political or 
religious creed of their authors. The further consideratiou of these 
.evils, and of the means of removing them, we are obliged to defer to 
smother Number. 



Plan for the Hearing and Decision of Appeals 
from India. 

In a former Number of this Journal, we took occasion to draw 
the attention of the public to a motion in the House of Peers by 
Lord Lansdown, relative to appeals against decisions made by the 
courts of law in India, and promised some details of the mode in 
which such appeals ought to be prosecuted, heard, and put in # a 
train of final adjudication. We have now the pleasure to redeem 
our pledge, by giving to our readers the substance of a very able and 
comprehensive statement, which we understand has been already 
laid before the authorities to whom the duty of effecting reforms of 
this nature especially belongs. A copy of this excellent plan having 
come into our possession thus opportunely, we hasten to lay its sub- 
stance before our Indian friends, who will readily perceive that it is 
from the mind of one not less remarkable for his thorough under- 
standing of the question than for his zeal in promoting so useful a 
reform. We need add no more, than a sincere and ardent hope, that 
the Noble Lord, who, since our first advertence to his motion, has 
joined the existing Administration, will embrace the earliest practi- 
cable opportunity of following up his original intention, by the adop- 
tion of some such plan as that so clearly and temperately detailed in 
the suggestions which we have now the pleasure to introduce to the 
readers’ attention. 

The real object of the British Constitution, in considering the King 
in Council as a Court of Appeal from the different courts established 
in all the British Colonies, is to secure through those courts, and 
their respective judges, for all the inhabitants of those colonies, whe- 
ther Europeans or Natives, by placing them directly under the pro- 
tection and the superintendence of his Majesty in Council, the strict 
observance of those different systems of law, which the legislature 
has deemed wise to establish amongst them. 

As it is, therefore, the duty of the King in Council, as a Court of 
Appeal, to afford that protection to the inhabitants of those colonies, 
by affirming all such decisions of the colonial courts, as may be in 
conformity with those systems of law, and by reversing all , such de- 
cisions as may be in opposition to the same systems of law,— it is 
Obvious that the King in Council, in order that they may discharge 
their duty as a Court of Appeal, with the least possible delay, ex- 
pense, and inconvenience, to the parties who are concerned in ap- 
peals, and also in order that they may, at the same time, by the 
soundness and promptitude of their decisions, encourage those who 
jteally believe themselves to be aggrieved, discourage those who put t! 
in an appeal merely for the purjxjse of gaining time, or oppressing 1 ' 
weir adversary, should themselves not only possess a thorough know- 
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Mge of all the different systems of colonial law, but should ftlways 
have sufficient leisure to attend to each case of appeal, as soon as it 
is brought before them. . . 

. The King in Council, in addition to the appellate jurisdiction, which* 
they exercised over the British Colonies in the West Indies and in 
North America, previous to the year 1773, have since been, from 
time to time, vested by different Acts of Parliament, Royal Charters, 
and Royal Instructions, with an immense appellate jurisdiction over 
a8 the colonies which have, since that period, been acquired by the 
British arms at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Isle of France, on 
the island of Ceylon, and in the East India Company’s territories 
in the East Indies. 

The appellate jurisdiction with which the King in Council h^ve 
been vested, since the year 1773, in as far as it relates to the colonies 
which have just been mentioned, extends over eleven Supreme Courts, 
viz. eight King’s and three Company’s Courts, which have been esta- 
blished in the King’s possessions ; at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
Isle of France, in the island of Ceylon, and in the East India 
Company’s possessions at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince 
of Wales’s Island. In order to understand thoroughly the nature of 
these different Courts, as well as the nature of the different systems 
of law, according to which they are bound to proceed, it may bet 
necessary to consider them in detail. 

- The following are the different Courts in the colonies, over which 
the King in Council exercise an appellate jurisdiction: 

The following four are established in King’s settlements : viz., the 
King’s Court at the Cape of Good Hope, the King’s Court at the 
Isle of France, the King’s Supreme Court of Justice, and the King’s 
High Court of Appeal at Ceylon. 

The following seven are established in the East India Company js, 
settlements : the King’s Supreme Court at Calcutta, the King’s Su- 
preme Court at Madras, the King’s Supreme Court at Bombay, the 
King’s Recorder’s Court in Prince of Wales’s Island ; the Company’s 
Courts, called the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, at Calcutta j the ditto at 
Madras ; the ditto at Bombay. J 

These three last Courts are established by the East India Company,, 
under the authority of different Acts of Parliament. They are th& 
three High Courts of Appeal, established at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, to which an appeal lies, in certain cases, from every inferidt 
^purt established by the Company, in every part of their three- pre- 
sidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, consisting in all of up*< 
U&rds of 80 separate courts, composed of 120 judges ) and from 
fejhich three Company’s High Courts of Appeal, an appeal lies, Jnr 
sfcses of a certain amount, to the King in Council. ,. t 

jurisdiction of the Court at the Cape of Good Hope extendi * 
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nyfp fell cases, all civil persons, and all lands in that colony. 
jurisdiction of the court at the Isle of France extends over all cases, 
all persons, and all lands in that colony. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and that of the High Court 
of Appeal, in Ceylon, taken together, include every case whatever 
which can occur on that island. 

The jurisdiction of tl\e three King’s Supreme Courts at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and that of the three Company’s High Courts 
of Appeal, called Sudder Adawluts, taken together, include every 
case of a certain amount that can occur within the three jurisdictions 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The jurisdiction of the King’s Recorder’s Court on Prince of 
Wales’s Island, and that of the subordinate courts in the settle- 
ments of Malacca and Sincapore, include all the cases that can occur 
of a certain amount within those three settlements. 

The system of law which prevails in each of the above colonies is 
as follows : 

Cape of Good Hope. — The law in force in this colony is what 
is called, the Dutch Roman law, modified in some instances by the 
colonial regulations made by the Dutch and the English Colonial 
Governments respectively. 

Isle of France. — The law in force in the Isle of France is the 
Roman law, as modified daring the French Revolution in France, 
and still further modified by the colonial regulations made by thh 
French and the English Colonial Governments respectively. 

Jsland of Ceylon. — 1 . The law in force in the Island of Ceylon, 
in as far as it relates to the Dutch, English, and Cingalese inha- 
bitants of the maritime parts of that island, is the Dutch Romani 
law, modified by the colonial regulations of the Dutch and English 
Colonial Governments. > 

2. In as far as it relates to ail the Mohammedan inhabitants on 
the island, the Mohammedan law, as observed amongst the Mohara- 
n&gdans of Arab descent, who inhabit the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. 

3. In as far as it relates to the 4Cinga!^e inhabitants^ of the 
Kandian country or interior of the island, — the Buddhuist law (with’ 
some local modifications,) as observed amongst the Buddhuist in- 
habitants of the Burman empire and Siam. 

4. In as far as it relates to the Hindoo inhabitants of the north«v 

west; north, and north-east parts of the islahd, — the Hindoo law^ 
(with some local modifications,) as observed amongst the Hindoo!^ 
inhabitants of the Peninsula of India. > 

’ 5. In as far it relates to the people called the Mocqasus, who in* 
habit two considerable provinces on Ceylon, the one on the south- 
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east and the other on the north-west side of the island,—the Hindoo 
Jaw, as observed amongst the Hindoo inhabitants on the coast of 
Malabar. 

6. In as far it relates to the maritime causes between the natives 
of India,— the MaUealum and Malay maritime law. 

East India Company’s Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, 
ANit Bombay, and the Settlements of tiie Prince of Wales s 
Island. The law in force in the whole of the above-named ter- 

ritories of the East India Company, in as far as it relates to the 
European inhabitants, is the English law, as introduced into those 
territories, and modified by the several charters of justice by which 
,the several King’s Courts have been established in them ; in as far 
as it relates to the immense population of the Hindoo inhabitants, 
the Hindoo law 3 and as far as it relates to the Mohammedan in- 
habitants, the Mohammedan law, subject, however, to the modifi- 
cations which have been introduced into both of them by the East 
India Company’s local regulations. 

From the above considerations, it appears, 1st. That the King 
in Council, as a court of appeal from the eleven Supreme Courts 
which have just been mentioned, exercises an appellate jurisdiction 
which, directly and indirectly, in as far as it relates to persons, in- 
cludes a population of upwards of «SO,(KK),(KX) of people. In as far as 
it relates to territory, includes countries which, independent of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Isle of France, extend upwards of 
1400 miles in length, and nearly as many in breadth, and which 
comprise the chief part of that vast region which is bounded by 
the Indus in the north-west, the great range of the Thibitean moun- 
tains in the north-east, and by the Ocean on the south-east and south- 
west. And in as far as it relates to the nature of the cases which 
may be brought before the King in Council by appeal, includes every 
question of contract, inheritance, land, and revenue, of a certain 
amount,, in which, besides all the great interests of the Crown and 
of the nation, not only the immense revenue of the E^st India Com- 
pany, upwards of 1 5 , 000 , 000 /, sterling a year, and the tenure of 
every foot of land in their dominion, but also every religious and 
, ino ral feeling, as well as every prejudice of the people of every reli- 
gion in the country is most deeply concerned. 

{ 2. That the King in Council may, as a court of appeal from 
those courts, be called upon to decide questions of the utmost im- 
portance to the prosperity and tranquillity, not only of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Isle of France, and Ceylon, but of every part of 
ftndia; to consider questions, not only of English, French, and 
Irjiutch, colonial law, but some of the most intricate questions of 
Hindoo, Mohammedan, and Buddhuist, law; that their construction 
% BU ch laws must form the rule of decision as to those laws, not 
ojttly for every pourt, superior as well as inferior* established at th$ 
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0$e of Good Hope, Isle of France, and Ceylon, but also for every 
'Court, superior as well as inferior, established in every part of 
India j and, finally, that they are called upon, for the due protection 1 1 
of upwards of eighty millions of inhabitants, to exercise a vigilant 
superintendence and a prompt control over upwards of 150 judges 
situated between 14,000 and 16,000 miles off from the mother 
country. $§ 

Considering the variety of the different jurisdictions, and of the 
different systems of law which have been described, it seems obvio\|t 
that the persons who, from their local knowledge and leisure, are the 
best qualified for deciding cases in appeal, from the Isle of France, 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and the Company’s possessions in the 
East Indies, are those King’s judges, who, after having held in the 
King’s and Company’s colonies for many years some ot the highest 
and most responsible judicial situations in the gift of the Crown, are 
allowed to retire upon pensions granted to them for life by the 
Crown, not only as a reward for their services, but as a mark of 
public approbation. Their having been appointed to those offices is 
a proof that they originally were men of known character in their 
profession. Their having been allowed to retire from office npqn 
pensions is equally a proof that their conduct while in office was 
such as deserved the approbation of the Government. Their legal 
education makes them aware of the sort of local information which 
it is necessary for them to acquire. Their long residence in the 
colonies, and the influence they derive from their judicial situation^; - 
afford them the very .best opportunity of acquiring the most aU-‘ 
thentic. information, and the age at which most of them are appointed 
to those situations, enables them to avail themselves of that oppor- 4 
>tunity while in the full vigour of their understanding. 

As it is therefore highly adviseable that the King in Council be 
enabled to avail themselves, as a Court of Appeal, of the assistance of 
these judges, if any objections should occur to the King’s appointing 
them members of the Frivy Council, it is proposed that his Majesty 
in Council be empowered by a legislative act, from time to time, 
to call upon such of these judges as he may think proper to act as 
legal assessors to the King in Council, whenever they sit as a Court 
to hear appeals from the colonies. (•;, 

A Court of Appeal so constituted must always be efficient, and 
must always be popular in the colonies ; it must be efficient, because 
it jnust always have in it, at least, some members who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiar system of colonial law according -to 
which the Court is bound to decide, and with the local circumstan^lj 
of the people amongst whom that law prevails ; who, from long 
dence in colonies, feel an interest in colonial questions ; who, ^ 
having retired from office on pensions, have leisure to attend the 
Court whenever their presence may be necessary $ and who, from not^j 
having the excuse which other members may have of official avoc^ 
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tiotis, want of time, and want of local knowledge, must feel item^ 
selves to be acting under a much higher degree of responsibility to 
the public, both as to the soundness and to the promptitude of tneir, 
decisions. 

^‘It must always be popular in the colonies, because it is composed 
of men, who, as the inhabitants of the colonies themselves know, 
wereWginally appointed judges in the colonies by the Crown, with 
great salaries, and with high rank, for the express purpose of secur- 
ing for the inhabitants a strict observance of the laws, and for 
affording to the inhabitants the most ready protection and redress 
against any oppression which might be offered to their persons or 
their property — of men to whom the inhabitants themselves have 
always for this reason been accustomed to look up as to the most 
faithful of their protectors — of men whom the inhabitants themselves 
believe to feel an interest in their welfare, whom they know to be 
thoroughly informed with respect to their laws and customs, and 
who, they therefore conceive, will be always ready and able to decide 
upon such cases as are brought before them in appeal from the 
colonies with the least possible delay, expense, and inconvenience to 
the parties who are concerned. 

The measure of associating the colonial judges, who retire upon 
pensions from their office, as legal assessors, with the members of 
the Privy Council, will be gradually attended with the most bene- 
fiqial effect, as well as to the colonies themselves, as to his Majesty’s 
Government. 

To the colonies, because it will afford to these, from time to 
time, as the judges respectively return to England, and retire upon 
their pensions, an opportunity of having the state of their laws,* 
and that of their administration of justice amongst them, brought ' 
before his Majesty in Council, in the most authentic shape, by per- 
sons in whose knowledge, integrity, and judgment, they have the 
fullest confidence. 

To his Majesty’s Government $ first, because it will enable the 
King in Council to make a perfect collection of all the different 
colonial systems of laws which prevail in the British colonies, and 
to ascertain from the moist authentic sources what effect each of those' 
'^systems has in its respective colonies, what alteration is required in 
those systems, and how such alterations may be introduced with 
advantage to the people. 

1 Secondly, because it will enable his Majesty in Council to derive 
feiT information from men, whose legal education in England, and 
Mgtee local experience in the colonies, qualify them to give theif 
Bon on the subject, both as English lawyers conversant with 
BPpjrinciples of the British constitution, and as colonial lawyers 
Conversant with the real state of the British Colonies, and therefore 
qual’Jy them to apply the general principles of law, and the general 
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principles of the British constitution, to the local peculiarities, and 
state of society in the British colonies. 

, Thirdly, because it will accustom the colonies to consider fm 
King in Council as a tribunal, in which their respective interests *£$ 
understood, in which every question relative to them will not only 
excite a proper degree of interest, but will receive the earliest con- 
sideration ; and, in which .they may therefore be certain of recAing 
immediate redress on any occasion on which they may feel tnem- 
selves aggrieved. Jj 

As many cases, in which both appellants and appellees are natwefc 
of India, have been for many years in appeal before the King in 
Council, from the Courts of Suddcr Adawluts of Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta, and as they have not been prosecuted before the King 
in Council, owing to the parties concerned not having appointed any 
agents to act on their behalf in England ; it is proposed, in orderto 
get rid of all the cases of this description which are now in appeal 
and in order to prevent for the future the very great inconvenience 
which has occurred from the natives of India not having appointed 
agents in England, and from their ignorance of the steps which 
they ought to take in England when they appeal to the King in 
Council, — that the East India Company should appoint in England 
one of the civil servants, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Zillah, provincial, and Sudder Adawlut Courts 
under the three presidencies, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, whose 
duty it shall be, acting under instructions, to take care that all cas<$ 
of appeal from the three above Courts to the King in Council, i| 
which natives of India are appellants and appellees, shall, provided 
the parties themselves shall not have appointed agents to act for 
them in England, be immediately brought forward before the King 
in Council, and be dealt with by them as the circumstances of the 
case may require. ti 

Although what has been said applies more immediately to the 
colonies at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Isle of France, in Ceylbfl, 
and the East India Company’s possessions in India, the plan which 
has been proposed is just as applicable to the British Colonies iri 
North America, the West Indies, Trinidad, St. Lucie, Demerara, and 
Berbice. The cases which are appealed from the West Indies being 
mostly cases of equity, those from North America and St. 
cases either of the ancient or of the more modern French law, 
those from Trinidad of the Spanish law, and those from Demerara 
and Berbice of the Dutch, and therefore as much within the con- 
sideration of those judges who have been alluded to, as the 
which come from the colonies with which they have been moreiS 
mediately connected. JP 
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Chap. V. 

The Colonists themselves are interested in the destruction of the 
Prejudice against Colour. 

^ The proclamation of the independence of the United States form- 
ed a new aera for America. The principles of freedom being once 
ascertained, it only remained to deduce from them their due con- 
sequences, and to apply them. But mark the injustice of men ! 
Treaties were formed with the savage tribes upon a footing of 
equality, and scrupulously observed, while, at the same time, the 
Southern States of the new republic continued the slave-trade, and 
retained in bondage millions of slaves, whose colour they regarded 
as an opprobrium. This apparent contradiction may readily be ac- 
counted for on the plea of expediency; but no consideration can 
palliate its iniquity. 

The society of Quakers is entitled to everlasting honour. When, 
in the year 1754, they gave freedom to their slaves, and excluded 
from the society of friends those who did not follow their example ; 
they set a pattern which all Christian societies ought to have imi- 
tated, and which it is to be lamented that Catholics were not the 
first to give the world. 

From that time, the notions of liberty, which, traversing the 
Atlantic, came to circulate in Europe, the formation of societies of 
friends to the negroes, both in England and in France, the debates 
of the Constituent Assembly, animated by so many generous senti* 
ments and high conceptions, and the publication of a number of 
valuable works, awakening the public attention, ha\e shown that a 
Veforin in the colonial system is urgently called for, and must be 
made, or those who cling to it in its present state will find it crumble 
to decay, and be crushed beneath its ruins. 

, A sudden and general emancipation of the slaves would be a 
-.‘wild and perilous measure. Such has never been the aim of any phi- 
lanthropist, and those colonists who persist in asserting the reverse*, 
lie wilfully with the truth before their eyes. Have we not inces- 
santly entreated the planters to give up the infamous traffic of slave 
dealing, to treat their negroes with less severity, and to adopt regu- 
lations which, tending gradually to ameliorate their position, would 
/Obviate that tendency to revolt which a sense of injustice must 
stimulate and excite ? 

"s^What has been the conduct of colonists ? Like all othef despots, 
wio never allow those they oppress to be ripe for liberty, instead of j 
rendering the yoke of slavery more light, they have laid addi- 
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tional weight on it. They have replied to works written in the 
spirit of reason and benevolence, by abuse of the authors, whom 
they term assassins and blanchophagi . According to them, we sharpen /' 
daggers on which their life-blood is to stream ! we are traitors td&: 
our country ! After a discussion of this question among the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, persons connected with the slave-trade 
hired men to cry through all the streets of Paris : ‘ Here is^he 
list of the deputies who have voted in the debate of to-day in favour 
of England against France.’ At the head of this list was usually, 
placed the name of a man, who, during near forty years that he de # 
fended the cause of Africans, stood alone in the breach for at least 
eighteen or twenty, while his timid compeers were hushed by a 
sense of danger. 

It will doubtless seem incredible to the present generation, that 
the colonial question, .since it has been lirst agitated in h ranee, has 
given rise to no fewer than seven hundred publications. Some (by* 
far the smaller number) are written in a spirit of moderation, and 
claim but justice ; others, tinged with bitterness and falsehood, and 
disgraced by unseemly attempts at pleasantry, have already sunk to 
oblivion. 

The events which have lately changed the aspect of the Old and 
New World, especially those relating to America, have not virtually 
affected the question of the slavery or freedom of Africans, but have 
supplied data by which eventually to resolve it. 

It has been found that nations advance more rapidly in knowledge 
than in virtue. Great talents are sometimes associated in the same 
individual with immorality, and even with meanness. 

In theory, political wisdom is termed the result of moral feeling j 
in practice, it will be found diametrically its opposite. In old Europe, 
despotism is organized, while in fact liberty, even when recognized 
as existing by right, remains inactive. Punic faith and fallacious 
promises are the tools of power ; but by a re-action against hypo- 
crisy, a reasoning people succeeds in shaking off the trammels of 
prejudice, and breaking the bonds of injurious custom. 

Not a few negroes and persons of colour have figured in ouf v 
armies, engaged in the defence of liberty, in our literary meetings 
and political assemblies, and the greater part of them are remem- 
bered to have filled with honour their several stations. Who does 
not recal with the deepest interest the tragical death of the young 
Mentor, who, beneath an African complexion of the deepest dye, 
possessed so good a heart, so much intelligence, and such luminous^ 
views ) These persons, intermixed freely with the native whites, in • 
all the social relations of life, had not to complain of an injuridtm ' 
distinction, and that complete equality was attended with the hap- 
piest residts. Among our neighbours, in the rest of Eui%>e, such is 
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pretty much the custom'; the clamours of a few colonists and old 
creole ladies find no echoes from the voice of reason. 

By founding the colony of Sierra-Leone, English philanthropists . 
have realized the project to carry civilization into Africa. Travellers 
from England succeed each other without interruption, in order to 
traverse that region in every possible direction. The British minis- 
try, following the impulse of the will of the nation, pursues the 
abolition of the slave-trade with a perseverance which calumny has 
in vain attacked. The termination of this nefarious traffic is stipu- 
lated for in all treaties between England and the African chiefs, as 
also with Asiatic princes, among others, the Imam of Museata. Ac- 
cording to a convention with Radama, this king of the Oras has for- 
bidden the slave-trade to his numerous subjects, and he sends the 
young natives of his dominions to the Mauritian isles and to Eng- 
land, in order that they may obtain the benefit of a good education. 

In the British parliament, slavery and the questions relevant to it, 
will always be the object of serious discussion. Orators, not less 
distinguished by the brilliancy of their talent than by the solidity of 
their virtue, seconded from without the walls of the senate by the 
writings of men gifted with the same qualities, will continue to raise 
their voice in favour of justice and Christian charity, in behalf of 
Africans and their descendants. These accents, repeated by the 
periodical press, will at length resound through each hemisphere, and 
prove the knell of slavery. 

The British Government, ever anxious to provide for the interests 
of the future, while attending to the claims of the present time, has 
in all its colonial possessions carefully paved the way for final eman- 
cipation, by well-concerted preparatory measures. Such, among 
others, is the suspension of labour on Sundays, the religious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s-day, the regulations of marriage between the 
slaves, the admission of their testimony in courts of law, the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment inflicted upon women, &c.* The appli- 
cation of these measures to the islands of Santa-Lucia and Tobago, 
&c., has been attended with complete success. At Trinidad, on the 
contrary, the white colonists have resisted the wisdom of government, 
and remonstrated in the most bitter terms, especially against the 
abolition of the whip, the use of which forms, according to them, an 
inherent principle in the due regulation of slavery. But it is a re- 
markable fact, that the free colonists, negroes and coloured men, 
have in a great proportion refused to sign the memorial transmitted 
by the whites. 


* See the ‘ Second Report of the Committee of the Society for the 
‘'Mitigation and Gradual Abolition of Slavery/ In 8vo., London, lo25, p. L 
tad the following.— Also, * The Slave Colonies of Great Britain, or a 
Picture of Pegro Slavery, drawn by the Colonists themselves/ In 8yoj 
* Jjjpmdon, 1825, &c. 

vs 4 
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The existence of the Haytian republic will probably have a great 
influence on the destiny of the Africans of the New World. Opinions 
widely diverging from each other have manifested themselves upba 
the tecognition of this republic by an act wjiich is without a par^||^| 
in diplomatic records. To the motives and facts known to or guessed 
( at by the public, which have provoked, accompanied and followed 
tB» event, have been joined predictions and conjectures which Jim£, 
alone can verify or refute. But, setting aside the chances of fututw, 
and passing over all that does not immediately hold to the matter 
before us, it cannot be denied, that thc'very existence and.recogn^fe 
tion of a powerful and well organized negro state does fill up thfcil 
chasm' which prejudice had created between men of different com* 
plexions, and asserts the ability of Africans to deserve and to value 
freedoom. 

A black empire in the midst of the Atlantic, i/ a pharos shining 
forth a beacon to the oppressed, an ominous beal-fire to the oppreUij 
sots. Hope, languid from long-suffering, revives to warm the 
bosoms of five millions of slaves dispersed throughout the continent 
of America and the Antilles. 


A general impulse has been given to the New World. Rights, 
duties, free constitutions, national representations, arc things the 
human mind, in every station, now learns to grasp at and discuss. 
Epiblems of liberty are displayed before the eyes of the slave, songp 
of freedom are poured forth in his hearing. Will these seeds of 



, % A strong disposition to attain all which the energy of mind and 
body can reach, is, above all, to be noticed among men of colour ; 
the very circumstance of being of a mixed race being* as flowed 
by a naturalist, the cause of mental and physical vigour. The * 
numbers and power of these men are daily increasing. In many 
countries, at Cuba, for instance, the pride and indolence of the ' 
Castilians having united to leave to the coloured race the exercise 
of various arts and trades, their, natural aptitude has obtained for 
them that affluence which ever results from industry, which has be^ 
come in their hands a powerful lever, by which to sway foreign 
Commercial interests. Before real power, the distinctions of vanity 
fade into shadowy splendour. Decorations and titles, though of in* 
calculable value, when awarded to public virtue by a national jurjft 
.when Ijjgtowed by caprice and favour, weigh little against any oftb4 
solid benefits of life. Experience prepares the triumph of the axloziojt - 
which asserts, that each man is the son of his own works. 
nobility of the skin, will share the fate of parchment nobility,, that 
eXclttsive pride of genealogy which cowered in The shade of the 
dark ages. Freed negroes and men of colour feel now a confidence 
own powers, and when the sources of instructkAre opened ' 
^ them shrink not from any concurrence. Already their i 
a fab and honourable list of lawyers, professors, civ 
1 Herald, FoL 14. i- IL> 
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authors, physicians, and even priests, whose sacred calling raises 
them still higher in the consideration of all colours. * Hence the 
progress of events, example, custom and pecuniary interest, all ten# 
to place the African, the Indian, the European, and the Creole, upon 
tlie saftie moral and political level. 

In former times, the force of opinion, aided by laws and regtt- 
’ Iations, established different casts in society 3 the most exalted rose 
above the law. That engine of despotism is worn out 3 such laws 
and decrees are either now revoked, or have fallen into contempt 
and disuse. 

* The Old World gravitates also, though but slowly, towards 
liberty. A crowd of emigrants, stimulated by commercial views, or 
irfitated by persecution, carry to America their activity and their , 
talents, and ask of her, in return, toleration, freedom, and an equal 
distribution of justice. Among these detached branches from so 
inany different nations, the conjugal tie will establish an intimate 
connection. The licentious habits which former colonists had in- 
dulged in with their slaves, will be looked on with contempt j while 
the diffusion of knowledge bestows intellectual liberty, industry will 
lead to civil freedom, and the holy ceremony of marriage, by ren- 
dering morals more pure, will give permaneuee to security. 

It is evident that this revolution in morals will be the immediate 
result of a political revolution. All prejudices concerning colour and 
interest will melt into the mass of wisdom, acting by experience for* 
the happiness of mankind. * 

Such are the motives which, joined to a sense of justice, have 
prompted the decision of four republics, Columbia, Mexico, La Plata, 
and Guatimala, to abolish the slave-trade 3 while in Europe, nations 
calling themselves Christian states, with satanic duplicity, aid the 
followers of Mahomet to trample under their feet the worshippers 
. of the cross of Jesus, the republics of America associate them- 
selves by heart and by deed with the sacred cause of the Greeks. 
Is it to be credited that they will not recognize the rights of African 
tribes to become co- proprietors of the soil to which they have been 
transplanted, and which is cultivated by their toil ? Eight hundred, 
thousand slaves, in the English possessions, will not in vain invoke 
a liberating arm. But what will become of Brazil, with a form of 
.government so foreign to the New World, and with a shameless 
stjpulation, to continue the traffic in human blood for four years 
fnore , while her population contains already nineteen hundred thou- 
sand slaves ? What will be the conduct of the United States, within 
^hose dominions more than sixteen hundred thousand Africans are 

in slavery ? How will they be able, as republicans, to reconcile, 

‘ i : — f? 

See * ||p la Literature des Nbgres, &c. in 8 vo., Paris, 1808 f and, 
mterestingWork in Portuguese, recently published, bDiscorso, matonp 
'^fe^urio Politico,’ &c. in 8 vo., Rio de Janeiro, 1825. The inonfiftm . 
f«|lbr, who calls himself ‘ Voyageur aux pays Coloniaux/ ii a pri ^jffi d 
JijPf^olour, Father Leonardo, 



’ this contradiction to their avowed principles, and as Christians, to 
justify this profanation of the precepts of the Gospel ? , 

It is now thirty-five years since l wrote thus to the children cfe 
Africa in our colonics : f There will come a time when day** 
spring from on high shall visit only freemen of your race, and the 
fight of heaven shall no longer fall upon slaves and upon fetter$. * * ■ ? 
. The ill-will which inflamed the colonists led them to treat as p<p* 
secution what was merely foresight, a prediction inspired by hopfej 
and relating to an indefinite period. Under that impression on theifT 
part, neither calumnies, libels, persecution, nor abuse, have been 
spared to avenge themselves upon the author. If the planters had 
not been struck by moral blindness, they would have perceived that 
establishments founded upon slavery, that is to say, having crime 
for their basis, could never possess the inherent principle of stability 
We may discern in the present the image of the future. America^ 
has, ever since it became known to Europeans, been called the New 
World ; this denomination is doubly suitable since the political me- 
tamorphosis which she has lately experienced. 

Surely, we are not less the friends of the whites than of the blacks, 
when by intercession for the unhappy Africans, we conjure you to 
change fetters of iron for bonds of amity, and to bind to your 
interest, by acts of charity, those whom you now exasperate, to your 
peril, by tyranny and bloodshed. Beware, ye planters, who obsti- 
nately resist the warning voice, the helping hand ; look forth at the 
danger that surrounds you ; — a volcano beneath you. Lulled in ft 
false security, you repose on the edge of a fiery crater, which your- 
selves have dug! Deem you that no vital spark of indomitable 
energy shall again light the torch of liberty to glare upon your ruin ! 
Again shall a Spurt acus, a Toussaint-Louverture, rise to reclaim, by* 
the strong arm of forc e, the rights your shallow reason holds from! 
him ? Does the just retribution to which you are exposed present] 
no terrors to your imagination ? IIow deplorable is the blindness 
which persists to find only menace and provocation in advice dictated 
by religion, and inspired by those sentiments of charity, guided by 
prudence, which ought to direct the counsels and preside over the 
actions of all men ! v , * 


t I shall terminate this chapter by some reflections, addressed exclu- 
sively tq minds of a pious cast $ by others they would not be under** 
stood. 1 


What is termed by the ignorant chance, does not exist in tfw 
system of creation. Incidents, apparently the most minute, or$' 
■ subordinate to the general plan of the universe, and have their us©- 
as well as thei^ cause and effect. Those persons are surely much to 
be pitied^ who look upon the moving picture of the ev<mts of this 
as a succession of circumstances, which p jbduce 


Ifee, f Lettre aux citoy ens de couleur et Nevrres fibres/ in Jj 
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spring out of each other, without a reference to that first' cause by 
\jfh#ip all is guided in that manner which fulfils His omniscient 
‘ The Christian who meditates attentively upon those matters 

peculiar to his own destiny, and upon those which are. the 
. general portwn of humanity, connects by faith all the links of the 
:cWki of events, and believes it to be attached to the pillars of Om- 
nipotence. Such is the temper of mind by which we may, not 
iraleed scrutinize the ways of Providence, but judge according to our 
lihiited powers, unbiassed by presumptuous theories. 

The combinations which characterize the works of God in the physi- 
cal a§ in the moral world, present a multitude of proofs of this profound 
nnd complicated arrangement. Fatal is the error of the politician who 
, expects the prosperity of his country to spring from the ruins of 
another ; the individual who expects the enjoyment of that wealth 
.which is wrung from the tears of his fellow-creature. The immutable 
law of the Creator has decreed that all which is in itself iniquitous 
shall also prove to be impolitic, and that chastisement shall inevitably 
follow crime. The guilty man does not always meet in this world 
the punishment lie has drawn upon himself ; and why? Because, in 
the words of Saint Augustin, God has eternity wherein to punish. It 
is not thus with respect to nations, since, in their collective capacity, 
forming one body, they are not reserved for a future state ; they 
have in this world their reward, as among the Romans, for some 
^ human virtues,* or are punished as many nations have been, for na- 
tional crimes by national calamities. The judgment seems to us to 
fall jalike upon the innocent individuals as upon the guilty mass; but 
piety teaches us to believe, that Eternal Justice bestows in compen- 
sation blessings beyond the reach of our intelligence to conceive, 
j., The calamities which the sins of the people call down upon 
countries, form a frequent topic in the discourses addressed from the 
ijmlpit by English divines. f It is not given to us to trace with pre- 
cision the purport of these popular inflictions; but an assertion, 
supported by so many and such remarkable facts, may be looked 
upon to have attained moral certainty. 

The slave-trade has been the foul and crying sin of several Euro- 
pean nations throughout three centuries. 

0 Who shall fix a limit to the expiatory scourge which many now 
groan under, and others in the two worlds may soon feel in their turn ! 
O' I shall perhaps be accused by worldly men, of speaking the Ian- 
of fanaticism ; be it so : such censure is a small evil which I 
e long since acquired the habit of meeting with resignation.! 

j§*~- ; : — 

* See Saint Ahgustin, ‘ de Oivitate Dei/ i, 2. * 

f 6& ' Europe Chastised and Africa Avenged / by Mr. Stephen. In^yo. 
ttndon, IM7; and tie review of this work in the ‘ Chronique Religieuse/ 
>. Hffls, IS 19, T. iv. p. 121, and the following. 

»e / De la traite et de Pesclavage des Noirs ct des Blattfes/<jj 
‘ hommes de toutes les couleurs/ In 8vo. Paris, ISlfc p.i J 
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No. XIII. 

• 

Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. - 

The case of Mr. Leslie, in 1S05, is one of the most interesting ^ 
and instructive which ever occurred. Some cases are aggravated by 
the enormity of the punishment j some by the exaggerated imfrtnrt- 
ance ascribed to sallies of petulance or despicable ribaldry $ and some 
• by the total want of foundation, or colourable excuse for the super- 
structure which, by the help of inadmissible hypothesis and violently 
distorted inferences, is reared upon the harmless words of the accuse?. 
Among these last, the case of Mr. Leslie stands pre-eminent. An 
unfounded charge of Atheism was brought against him, in words So,, 
blundering, that, according to the most rational construction thatf; 
could be given to them, they implied atheistic principles in his 
accusers, and it was then attempted first to prevent his election to 
the mathematical chair, in the University of Edinburgh, and after- 
wards to procure his deprivation and expulsion. 

On the death of Dr. John Robison, Professor of Natural Phil|# 
sophy, January 30, 1805, and the succession of Dr. Playfair to tl^t 
Professorship, the Professorship of Mathematics became vacant, jhe 
patronage being with the Town Council. One of the ministers 
Edinburgh, Mr. Macknight, became a candidate, on the condition thi| 
he should not be required to relinquish his office in the church. TJ| 
union of duties and studies so dissimilar, as to be incompatible wt|| 
eminence, or even usefulness in either department, alarmed thbip 
Professors who were most anxious to preserve, as they had most otrfjS 
tributed to uphold and increase, the honour and reputation of the 
University ; and their opposition to the election of Mr. Macknight, 
or any. other clerical pluralist, was rendered successful by th£ ap- 
pearance among the candidates of Mr. Leslie, whose proott||M 
testimonials of scientific acquirements were incomparably supermrtd 
those which could be produced by liis competitors. To defeat 
k election of Mr. Leslie, was, therefore, the most urgent consideration 
with that part of the ‘ moderate' clergy, who wished to oblige thfijf 

friend, Mr. Macknight, and to establish a convenient precedent 
interests of their body. For this puijwse they fastened on.the.ftE 
, lowing note,* on a passage in the text of his ‘ Experimental IuqtJ&Y 
^to t^e Nature and Propagation of Heat,’ viz. : W 

• as far as I know, who has treat® of causl^og 

' "jltruly philosophic manner. His “Essay on Necessary ConnacW 
jppdel of clear and accurate reasonmer. But it was.nnlv,*^ 
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to dispef the cloud of mystery which had so long darkened that important 
8uhiect. The unsophisticated sentiments of mankind are in perfect unison 
With the deductions of logic, and imply nothing more at bottom, in the 
.relation of cause and effect, than a constant and valuable sequence. This 
,wMl distinctly appear from a critical examination of language, that great 
tutil durable monument of human thought* 5 &c. — Note xvi. p. 521. 

In the above passage, and in others by which it is surrounded,, it 
' ^manifest that Mr. Leslie merely denied the agency of invisible 
inners, or other intermedia, in the production of physical phenomena 5 
a supposition to which (though it is as unsatisfactory as the elephant 
and tortoise theory of the world) Atheists have often had recourse. 
Mr. Leslie, however, having been informed of the proceedings of the 
ministers, addressed a letter to the Rev. Dr. Hunter, Professor of 
Divinity, in which lie not only explained the meaning of the contro- 
verted passage, but disavowed the objectional inferences which had 
r heen drawn from it. This letter was laid before the Reverend Pres- 
bytery, but, as almost invariably happens, where the accusers are 
judges, they considered it an aggravation of the original offence ! 
They prepared a remonstrance and protest to be laid before the 
magistrates, in which they suppressed all mention of the letter to 
Dr. Hunter, and in which, after quoting the note, they proceed : 


‘ From which words, it is evident that Mr. Leslie, having, along with 
Mr. Hume, denied all such necessary connection between cause and effect, 
its implies an operating principle in the cause, has, of course, laid a founda- 
tion for rejecting all the argument that is derived from the works of God, 
10 prove either his being or attributes, 5 &c. 


Their right to present this protest against the validity of an election 
* in the face of their remonstrance,’ was grounded on a clause of the 
charter of James [V., by which the patronage of the University, 
vested in the Town Council, was to be exercised f with the advice of 
' their ministers, (cum avisamento tamcn comm miuistrorum a 
(Jause which implied no invalidity in elections made without or 
against their advice. In this paper they also expressed their f will- 
ingness to receive and attend to any explanation of Mr. Leslie’s 
principles that may in this case be offered :’ though it appeared from 
‘tfaeir-iJtejection of his letter, and from subsequent declarations, that 
■TUf explanation could reconcile them to the passage, which they in- 
sisted must be ‘ withdrawn.’ 

- Their charge against Mr. Leslie was, that ‘ he denies all such 
;$6pes#ry connection between cause and effect as implies an operating 
pnipiple in the cause,’ Upon which Mr. Dugald Stewart observed . 
lip. Yfhat sense, then, are we to understand the word cause in the 
of the sentence ? and to what species of cause is the 
Ip Mrmf principle to be ascribed ? It cannot, I should think* be to 
jthASuprem^peing ; for the connection is stated to be neces&attf, pid 
I gj jjych, independent of his will.’ ‘ The only supposition, then* that 
that the operating principle is tp be understood^ belong 
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to the physical cause itself, connecting it necessarily with effect, 
or, in other words, that physical and efficient causes are one an<Hhe 
same which amounted exactly to Spinoza’s modification of Atheism. 
Both these constructions, however, attributed more meaning to thfe 
proposition than it possessed, for, by substituting the syi&ftiym^ 
warranted by their explanations of it, Dr. Thomas Brown reduced 
their charge to an imputation of Atheism, because Mr. Leslie denm 
such efficiency of efficient causes as implies efficiency in efficient 

Dr. Brown subjected their proposition to a variety of test* sug- 
gested by their own apologies, and by the principles of {lie science 
of which he was so great a master, and found that, under every form 
it could be made to assume, either it was nonsense or Atheism, or 
not far removed from it. 

The Town Council elected Mr. Leslie to the vacant professorship 
in the end of March. In April and May the Presbytery met, ai^d 
agreed by a small majority to refer the whole matter to the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweedale 3 and the Synod agreed to refer it to the 
General Assemby. At each step information was transmitted to 
Mr. Leslie, that further proceedings should be stayed ‘ in the even#' 
of his consenting to withdraw the offensive part of his publication, 
either by cancelling the leaves oj the. book which contain the note 
referred to , or by any other means equally effectual that may be 
agreeable to himself.' But Mr. Leslie was careful not to acknowledge 
their jurisdiction, or a consciousness of doubt as to his own in’np* 
cencc, by making any reply to their absurd but persecuting coin* 
munications. At each step, too, the minority, headed by Sir H. 
Wellwood and Dr. Hunter, entered their dissent, and ‘ took insttU* 
ments.’ 


In the meantime, the moderate prosecutors of Mr. Leslie sent out; 
tyo appeals, one to the world, which appeared in the * Courant’ liew^* 
paper of May 2d, the other to their friends, and clandestinely circu- 
lated amongst them. I11 the tirst, they displayed not only gross 
ignorance of the doctrines of Locke, Hume, Reid, &c., but an un- 
blushing want of candour and good f.iith in criticising Mr. Leslie’s 
note, and re-inforcing their objections to it. Yet, in the course, qf 
this manifesto, they say, ' There is not in the passage here <pg-t4Sl r ! 
(Mr. Leslie’s note,) a single ambiguous expression, and they may £K 
allowed to have some degree of confidence in their own judgment, 
for comprehending the obvious import or meaning of words.’ {ft 
the memorial sent to various members of the approaching «®i 
Assembly, the two following passages are most remarkable : 
disciple of Mr. Hume, he (Mr. Leslie) has taken higher^ 
than was ever ventured on by his master.’ ‘ And lookiil 
. publication of this doctrine in connection with the circumStSBcel 
the times, when there appears an infidel party arraying itself 
decreasing confidence against the religion of the country, theycj* 

■bdt consider the appointment of Mr. Leslie to be a 
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a , teacher of youth as a measure of very unfriendly aspect to the 
Christian faith, and our Church establishment for its support.’ And 
' in the mean time they are disposed, if they shall err, to take their 
chance of erring on the side of lenity and forbearance, rather than 
$a^hat of severity and rigour : and u}»on this principle they have 
rieeolved, that if Mr. Leslie shall consent to withdraw what is offen- 
sive 4n his publication , either by cancelling, fyc., they will in that 
etfent cease their proceedings, as far as concerns him individually, 
anc^.jjcmtept themselves with following out the necessary measures 
against the Town Council, for establishing their right of avisamen - 
turn in future cases.’ So that if Mr. Leslie had consented to withdraw 
the passage, they would have been satisfied with that ambiguous 
opt&s operation , and without further evidence of the soundness of his 
principles, would hai e admitted him to be an unexceptionable pro- 
fessor and teacher of youth. 

When the ease was heard and debated in the General Assembly, 
on the 22 d and 23d of May 1805, the question was, whether to 
sustain the complaint of the dissenting minority of the Synod, and 
consequently reject the reference, or to dismiss the complaint, which 
; would lead to the reception, of the reference. The numbers were as 
follows : Sustain, 06* — Dismiss, 84 — Majority for sustaining the 
complaint, 12 . 

Sir H. M. Wellwood appeared at the bar, and took instruments, 
and craved an extract of the decision. 

Upon the vote being announced, a shout of applause resounded 
from the galleries in consequence of which, an order was instantly 
issued that strangers in future should not be admitted without 
tickets. 


It appears, then, that in an assembly of 180, no fewer than 84, or 
seven-fifteenths, were for persevering in these erroneous or unjust p|b- 
ceedings 3 and that the Church of Scotland narrowly escaped being 
involved in a transaction which would have impressed on it a deep 
Stain of cruelty and reproach. 


I%1806, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Alured Draper was tried on 
.an information, for having written and published a pamphlet, entitled, 

“ An address to the British Public on the Case of Jjrigadier-General 
Picton, late Governor and Captain General of the Island of Trini- 
dftd, with observations on the conduct of William Eullarton, Esq., 

**' and the Right Hon. John Sullivan.” The charge against 
(Sullivan was, that he had sent out private instructions to Qolpnel . 
to investigate the conduct of Governor Picton, with a 
jis removal from his government. Dr. Lynch made affi- 
It Mr. Sullivan had, in conversation with him, made njgffer ; 
pi tp that effect j and Mr. Sullivan denied it in a counter-afpfcvS. 
Puke of York, and several noblemen and gentlemen bore tes- . 
he character of Colonel Draper, and said that thej beliey^J k 
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him* to be utterly incapable of publishing any thing he believed to 
be untrue. Colonel Draper was found guilty, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 1001., to be imprisoned in theMarshalsea for three months, and 1 
to give security for his good behaviour for two years in 1000k 
Before the trial, Colonel Draper addressed a letter to Mr. Sullivan, coji-# 
taming an avowal of his being the author of the anonymous paipA 
phlet, and also the following passage, applicable to all cases of libel: 1’ r 

* Sure, Sir, it is not presumptuous to beg of you to reflect most 
ously, that the question between you ana me cannot be decided' by 
mere law ; and be assured and satisfied, whatever your lawyers may tell 
you to the contrary, that the decision of the Court of King’s Bench, on 
any libellous matter (legally so called) contained in my charges against 
you, will no more exonerate you in the eyes of your country, and the 
opjjpompf all considerate men, from the irreparable disgrace and infamy 

your concealment of the author of your private instructions to 
your friend, Mr. Fullarton, than any hostile decision against me can in- £ 
jure or prejudice me in the opinion of my sovereign, or of one honour- 
able man in England.’ 

. Colonel Draper allowed judgment to go by default, on an indict- 
ment for a libel (in the same publication) on William Fullarton, de- 
ceased. Colonel Fullarton had attacked Colonel Draper in a quarto 
pamphlet, with very violent and insulting language. After hearing 
a variety of affidavits on both sides, and much debate, Lord Ellen- 
borough said : 

* The time is now arrived when it is material for the Court to statd, 

that they think the purposes of justice will be best answered (and one of 
the most beneficial purposes of justice is, to prevent any further irrit»-^ , 
tion or injury,) by suffering the case to remain where it is.’ ■ H 

Accordingly, ColonclDraper entered into recognizances to come 
up, if called upon by the Court, to receive judgment, and in the 
met# time to be of good behaviour. 

In 1808, John Harriot Hart and Henry White, the printer and 
proprietor of the Independent Whig newspaper, were tried for 
libels upon the administration of public justice in England, upon 
the trial by jury, upon the lion. Sir Simon Le Blanc, Knight, .one 
of the Judges of his Majesty’s Court of King Bench, and upoif^he’w 
jurors by whom Thomas Bennett and William Chapman had, at " 
their respective trials for murder, been acquitted. ri 

Thomas Bennet, master of a merchant vessel, had been tried, onyfe 
the 18th December, 1807, for the murder of a boy named Wft ia|g|f 
Rickman. The most cruel treatment, with deprivation of food ^f||| 
clothing, were proved against Bennett ; and on the other 
was no evidence, but the opinion of certain medical gentlemJMS^ 
had, indeed, been called on the part of the prosecution, wnonaW 
never seen the boy, that his death was not caused by ill treatment, . 
but by- a mal-conformation of the heart. William Chapman, masWfyg 
ofa fclaye-Jbip, was tried .in January 1808, for the murder c^Robdft'’^ 
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Bunn.* Acts of great cruelty were also proved in this case, ; 1 but 
there was more exculpatory evidence, — a spirit of revenge and insub- 
ordination on the part of the crew, and especially of the surgeon of 
|he ship, who had himself suffered corporal punishment. The 
Attorney-General opened his speech with the usual postulate : 

f* * If an opinion can he disseminated in the minds of men , and they can he 
brought to think , (not hv the acts of those concerned in the administra- 
tion of justice, hut by false and erroneous statements respecting what 
■hn||teen transacted in open courts of justice,) that the laws arc corruptly 
adnjfimstercd by the Court, and that improper directions are given by the 
Jury, whose duty it is to return their verdict on the facts before them, 
it is obvious that the eonseouenee must he, that the laws will be despised 
and contemned, will he daily violated.’ 

Mr. Adolphus made an able speech for the defendants 3 and while 
he was stating the facts which had been proved on the trials, whence 
the merits of the verdicts might be inforced, lie was interrupted. 


‘ Mr. Justice Grose. — How can thi* lie proved? We should be sub- 
verting the very foundation oj^the law, if we were to suffer the evidence 
upon the trial to which you are referring to he repeated. And as these 
facts cannot he inquired into, they consequently cannot he stated. The 
verdicts on those trials remain forever as they were pronounced, and the 
propriety and justice of them cannot be tried incidentally. 

* Mr. Adolphus. — The Attorney-General took a review of them in his 
opening speech. I am speaking of what appears on the publication of 
these trials, in order to show that the animadversions of the defendants 
Were proper. The account of the trial, from which I state the facts, is 
taken by the licensed reporter of the Old Bailey. 

* Mr. Justice Grose. — That might be an argument in mitigation of 
punishment, if it were well-founded; but 1 cannot hear it stated in this 
way, because von arc here to argue merely that the defendants have not 
been guilty or a libel. 

‘Mr. Adolphus. — The Attorney-General has said, that these rnrners 
were published with certain guilty intentions. I take it that it is Wces- 
aary to mention the evidence which operates against that conclusion. 

‘ Mr. Justice Grose. — The Attorney-General merely stated so much of 
the trials us was necessary to make the whole of the ease intelligible to 
the jury. 

Ijtfr. Adolphus. — What I have stated is only to make the defence 
intelligible. 


‘ Mr. Justice Grose. — But what you have stated you cannot prove. It 
impoqpiblc that you can prove it. 

Mr. Attorney-General. — I have no objection to the learned Gen- 
1 £man stating whatever lie pleases. 1 do not wish to cramp him in his 
* pee. Perhaps it will be more for the advantage and interest of tho 
jL that he should proceed as liis own discretion directs,’ f 


fi* An account of this case will be found in the New Annual Register 
Principal Occurrences, p. 13. 

t State Trials, vol. xx. p. 1173. 
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Me Adolphiii was then permitted to proceed. If the Judge had 
adheted to his original determination, what topics of defence would 
have been left to Mr. Adolphus ? and would not the Jury have ref, 
ceived erroneous impressions of the cases of Bennett and* Chapi . 
man, from the partial outlines of them given by the Attorney Gene»^ 
ral ? In his reply, the Attorney-General said : $ 

* My learned friend has stated that which is wholly unfounded ; he h$p 
stated that this information does not allege that the charges eontained ifi' 
the lihe.ls against Sir Simon Be Blane are false, and that therefore is 
entitled to assume that they are true. That is not so — it need not he 
alleged that they are false ; not because they are not false, but because 
the truth or falsehood of them is not material. It, was not therefore to be 
assumed that they were true. God forbid I should ever bring a case be- 
fore you which any counsel should be able to state was not true. The 
fact is indifferent : these are libels, and gross libels ; and the defendants 
arc brought to trial before you for having published them.’ 

If the fact is f not material,’ if it is * indifferent,’ why was the 
Attorney' -General so anxious to dispute Mr. Adolphus’s assumption, 
that the statements in the libel were true ? What security bad the 
jury that he should never bring eases of true statements, charged as 
libels, before them, when it depended on himself and the Judge what 
latitude should be permitted to the counsel for the defence, in his 
Statement of the facts ? 

The Jury retired for about twenty minutes, and brought in a verdict 
pf Guilty. 

"Nine days afterwards the same defendants were tried for 
libels on the conduct of Lord Ellonborough, while presiding 
trial of an action for damages, brought by Thomas Boyce against 
Thomas Gabriel Baylifte, captain of an East Indiaman. The plain- m 
tiff, , Boyce, had kept a tavern in the East Indies, and was returning 
to Jlgland with his daughter, a child of eight years of age. During 
the first part of the voyage he had been permitted to take his re- 
creation on the poop with the other passengers ) but, on a sudden, 
without any cause assigned, the captain drove him from it, and would 
not permit him to return to it. Soon after, two strange ships appeared, 
who were supposed to be enemies, and on Boyce’s refusing to go 
poop, though he professed his willingness to give his assistance ia 
any other situation, the captain said, ‘Here, take this d — d rascaljk 
and put him in irons !’ and he was put in irons on the poop. Ott 
arrival of the ship at St. Helena, he left her, and came to England 
in another. For these injuries the Jury awarjj| J 80/. damages, Tfe 
inadequacy of these damages was contrasted \wth the amount^ 
obtained by Mr. Thraias Aris, Governor of Cold Bath Fields-jjBm| 
against William Dickie, for having falsely asserted in convefsR|j||p 
that Aris had murdered two of his prisoners. The consequence was, 
that Dickie, formerly a stationer in the Strand, had been already 
detained Jive years in the Fleet-prison, and was still confined without' 


certain^ 
at the®' 
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any prospect of release, — such cases not coming within the scope of 
insolvent acts. 

The Attorney-General said : * Can you hope that the duties of 
juries will be performed with courage and firmness, if they are ex- 
imposed to attacks of this sort V Why not ? What effect should the 
"most severe animadversions on the conduct of juries produce, but to 
make them more anxiously careful in the discharge of their duty ? 
'^®e Attorney-General’s speech contained repeated admissions, 
tMTthc libels, whose evil tendency he exaggerated in the usual 
strain, must yet be perfectly harmless, in consequence of the high 
character of the Judges for learning and integrity, and the good 
disposition of the people. Thus : f What indignation would they 
(the jury) not feel, if this Court was filled by Judges leas high in the 
public estimation than the present V As if he had said : ( What 
indignation would you not feel, if this philippic had been justly ap- 
plicable to its object, — if this censure had been merited, — if these 
invectives had been directed against Judges, who, like some of their 
predecessors, had betrayed their trust, who were a disgrace to their 
solemn function, and an oppression to the country !’ Again — 

‘ Certainly nothing could he more likely on bad minds to have the 
^ffect of driving them to acts of violence, &c. ; but it pleases me to think, 
that, with all the external dangers that surround this country, we have 
nothing* internal to dread. There are no spirits in this country such as the 
author supposes to twist, or such as he wishes to inflame ; but whether here- 
after there may or may not exist such spirits/ &c. ‘ The direct object <rf 
r this paper is, to persuade a mob, if any such twisted in this country , to 
tear Lord Ellenborough by force from the seat of justice, and destroy 
him.’ [This “ direct object” is collected chiefly from the following sen- 
tence : “ My only hope would he, if ever such a wretch should stain 
the mercy-seat of England, or pollute the sacred fountain of our holy 
laws, that he should quickly meet the fate of Jeffries, or be torn in races 
on the bench which is no more than the imprecation — ™ 

“May every Villiers feel 
The keen, deep-searching of a Felton’s steel 1”] 

f I think, gentlemen, it would have been difficult for the ingenuity of man 
tol^ave devised any thing more mischievous or malignant, or better con- 
trived, if the materials to be worked upon were to he found in this country , 
$>to produce the object this writer hau in view by these publications/ 


At the conclusion of a very long and able speech for the defeti- ' 
by Mr. Clifford, several persons in the hall expressed their 
y^^bation of it h^foud plaudits j upon which the Attomey-Ge- 

|j|pPnever before witnessed an act of such indec&Shy and impropriety as 
BK been exhibited in the body of this Court this clay at the conclusion* 
glfctte learned gentleman’s speech. I must suppose it can only htfte 
HR^tded from some extraordinary means used to procure teuch an eX- 
plasipn of popular feeling/ 
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Mr* Justice Gfose did not think the jury could require him to 
malcfc any comments on such gross, scandalous, and abominable 
libels. If they did not at once strike them as in the highest degree 
slanderoW, it would be impossible any thing he could say would 
convince them. The Foreman of the Jury said : f I should hardly 
think it necessary to give your Lordship the trouble (to proceed;)* 
and the jury, after consulting together a few minutes, returned* 0^ 
verdict of Guilty . 

The defendants being brought up for judgment, June 2, 
affidavits were read on their behalf, stating, that neither of 
was the author of any of the libels of which they had been found 
guilty, but that they were requested by the authors themselves to 
give them up as such, they not desiring the defendants should suffer 
on their account. It was accordingly declared, that Mr. John Gale 
Jones, apothecary, was the author of the letter signed 4 Junius 
that William Augustus Miles, Esq., was the authot of another of 
the libels 5 and that the author of the letter signed f IIumanitas/ 
was unknown to the defendants. Mr. Holroyd and Mr. Clifford 
were heard in mitigation of punishment; the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Park, and Mr. Abbott, on the other side. It appeared that 
Mr. White’s health of body, and perhaps of mind, had been impaired 
by a lengthened residence in Africa, and other foreign climates; 
and, on the other hand, that ever since the conviction, * libels as 
strong as those which were the subject of prosecution,’ had appeared 
'-in the f Independent Whig.’ The Court sentenced Hart to be im- 
prisoned three years in Gloucester jail ; and White to be impri- 
soned three years tn Dorchester jail; and each to give security^ 
for his good behaviour for five years in 1000 /. -M 

In the administration of any other branch of the criminal law, is 
there an instance of a man coming into a court of justice, and with * 
im^nity, avowing himself principal in the same crime for which 
his associates are sentenced to three years imprisonment! Mr. 
Wakefield was sentenced to two years imprisonment, and one 8P* 
his publishers to a fine of thirty marks. Here the publishers are 
sentenced to a long imprisonment, in distant jails, and the known 
authors go free ! Such is the endless and treacherous inconsistency 
, of the law of libel. Ipf 

The legality of these sentences was argued before the House of 
Lords, on a writ of error, May 1(> and 18, 1809. Mr. Cliffo#| l 
, contended, that the Court of King’s Bench could not commit offOR^ 

■ <lcrs to any prison i*n England, but only to its immediate prisons^ WY 
to the prisons of the county in which the offence was committe<^liS|$ 
in which the Cour^vas sitting. On the subject of imprisj 
' untfl he shall have* given such security as aforesaid,’ Mr, < 


if ' [ { ? Your Lordships will observe, that the sentence is for the pubH&lgi J : 
of what is said to he a libel, and a libel upon a court of justice, 
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information docs not state whether what was advanced W true or false ! 
Is it as a security for good behaviour in every case? Would thesecurity 
be forfeited by writing a true and faithful account of, and making true 
and just observations on, the conduct of the courts of justice ? jfo one 
can tell whether the information proceeds on the ground of every thing 
advanced being true, or every thing advanced being false. The patties 
will necessarily be bewildered if any persons, in such a state of uncer- 
: tainty, should be bold enough to come forward as their securities. Or 
a*e,tne parties to give up their newspapers, or never write a line respect- 
iw|purt8 of justice, because, if either true or false, they may be called 
UBOttfor their security, if it cannot be exactly stated wluit will amount, 
topfbrfciture of the recognizance. I humbly contend that, even in thi$ 
vie\tf of the case, this part of the sentence is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
void. In another point of view, my Lords, tins part of the sentence is 
equally liable to uncertainty and doubt. Suppose that they cannot get 
the security required, are they to undergo live years’ imprisonment in 
addition, and then to he liberated? No such thing. As the sentence 
stands at present* they may he imprisoned to the end of their lives, and 
in places far distant from their families, their friends, and their connec- 
tions ! Such a judgment, my Lords, is, I contend, unusual, oppressive, 
contrary to the bill of rights, and therefore contrary to law!’ 

In reply to this part of Mr. Clifford^ speech, the Attorney-Gene-* 
ral said : 

* I dare say, if the learned gentleman’s clients were to ask him whether 
such and such a particular act would not incur a forfeiture, that his an** 
swer would he, “ I will [<pi. can ?] not tell any man, who contemplates 
a seditious publication, or meditates any Other illegal act, how far he : 
mav go, rind yet evade the law ; how near the wind he might sail, without 
endangering himself” * 

* On the same topic, the Solicitor- General (Sir Thomas Plumer) 
said : 

‘ It was absurd to talk of its operating as a perpetual imprisonment. 
The prolongation of imprisonment would depend on the had character of 
the individual whose friends could not trust to his good behaviour, 0fen 
^|ter the experience that had been taught him by his confinement.’ 

The judgment of the Court of King’s Bench was unanimously 
confirmed. 

See a debate ih the House of Commons, March <27 th, #1809, upon 
a petition from Messrs. Ilart and White respecting their trials, 
convictions and sentences and the manner in which the sentence 
: 6f imprisonment was executed. This petition was withdrawn, on 
accbunt of an informality, which was afterwards rectified, and the 
petition was presented, read, and ordered to lie upon the table, in April 
, 24th, in the same year. 

(February 24th,) John Lambert and James Perry, the 
^ jand the editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle, ’ were tried fora 
ISlI pn the king, contained in the following two sentences, repub* 

the ‘ Examiner ’ : 



Ch0ison du Giesbach. '* * 1 1 

* ,\Vhat a crowd of blessings rush upon one’s mind, that might he be- 
stowfed upon the country, in the event of a total change of system l Of 
all monarelis, indeed, since the revolution, the successor of George III. 
will fyayg the finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular.’ 

* l%e Attorney-General, (Sir Vicary Gibbs, who has immortalized 
himself by his unwearied persecution of the press,) said : 

f Nobody who sees such language held, can doubt that it must ha?| 
a manifest tendency to uleniate and destroy the affections of the p« 
towards their sovereign, and to break down that link of love 
ought to connect the sovereign and his people in the tenderest ties, lip, 
such is the tendency of the publication in question, no person who read* 
it Can deny.’ 

Yet even Lord Ellenborough doubted ! and being almost per- 
suaded, by Mr. Perry’s excellent speech, that the passage taken with 
its context, imputed nothing but ‘ honest error ’ to the king, gave 
such a charge to the special jury, that they immediately pronounced" 
the defendants Not Guilty. 


Chanson du Giesbach. 

To a Swiss Air . 

O’er the crystal water, 

By the mountain side, 

Helvetia’s fairest daughter 
Smooth our bark does guide : 

The Giesbach fall, with silver spray, 
Rushing down his rocky way, 

Music makes, 

Through the brakes. 
Responsive to our lay. 

Courts have ne’er afforded 
Pleasures pure as these ; 

Not countless riches hoarded 
Can buy the mountain breeze ; 

No ! not the might a despot wields 
Commands the joy which Nature yields. 
Hills among, 

Streams along. 

Or through the flow’ry fields. 


B. tr, 
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No. II. 

Having already examined the introductory portions of ftfe* 
setti’s * Commentary on the Vision of Dante, * we proceed to an 
Analysis of the eleven cantos which are contained in the ijrst volume 
^f.'thia critical and ingenious author s production. 

4|L X o I. The Obscure Wood— Dante, after having spoken of 

^mbscurc wood in which he had been bewildered, 'and the reipem- 
tflffice of which renews his dismay, adds : 

* Ma per trattar del hen ch’ivi trovai, 

^ Dir6 dell* altre cose cli’io v’ ho scorte. 

II ben ctiivi trovo (the good that befel him.) Laudino says that 
.this good was the knowledge of the obscurity of the wood ; Lom- 
bardi, the celestial aid ; and Biagioli, the means of getting out of It; 
but, according to our new commentator, it was Virgil, that is, poli- 
tical philosophy ; that Virgil to whom Dante said he had given him- 
self for the sake of his safety : lirgilio a cui per mict salute didniu 


> Ripresi via per la piaggia deserta, ^ 

Si che il pih ferrno sempre era ’1 piii basso. 

• The firm foot was always the lowest,’ according to Rossetti, evidently 
signifies that Dante, in all his actions, whether virtuous by reso- 
lution, or vicious by habit, suffered the vicious to prevail ; so that, 
he felt more inclined to remain in the valley of vice, than to ascend 
thb mountain of virtue. Those who have supposed that Dante, by 
saying that the foot on which he stood was always- the lowest, meant 
that he was ascending, have erred ; for it is not true that the stand- 
ing foot, in ascending, is always the lowest, so lhat the allegory alone 
can explain this passage, which Laudino has interpreted nearly in 
the same way as our commentator. Ot the same kind is that in 
the poet, speaking of the apparition of Virgil to him, says, that his 
voice seemed faint through long silence ; to which passage is given 
the following explanation: ‘This natural image contains a mdrhl 
signification; that is to say, that the political philosophy, which had 

a Jong silent in Dante’s mind, on account of his having been om 
e Guelphs, spoke to him in a faint voice, when he began to in- 
cline to the Ghibelline party. 

Canto II. — Continuation of the Obscure Wood 



Io sol uno 

M’ apparecchiava a sostener la guerra, 

S\ (lei caininino c si della pietade 
Che ritrarva la mente che non erra. 

0 Muse, o ato ingegno, or m’aiutate : 

* 0 mente che scrivesti cio ch’io vidi, 

Qul si parrk la tua nobilitate. 

4 — — 

* See the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ No. XLII. p. 517* 
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_*We have here the mind that does not err ; and the mind that wrote 
3jjrn&t Dante had seen. The first signifies the intellectual power, and 
Hie second the memory. Thus it is understood by M. Rossetti, and 
waigjree with him in this opinion, in spite of M. Biagioli and others, 
wfo say that both signify the same thing, that is to say, the power 
of recollection. 0 Muse, o alto ingegno , &c. f Lombardi,’ says B&- 
gipli, ‘ bdieves that the poet invokes his own genius : 1/ hQtfg&b, 
'that virtue, so called, which generally lies in man, and whicSpe 
Latins called natura , because it constitutes human nature, wjftk 
produces the things that belong to her.’ But we agree withfijp- 
bardi, with whose interpretation that of our commentator corre-'' 
sponds, when he says that, ' by alto ingegno , is to be understood the 
poetical genius, which is properly placed with the muses.’ And if 
any one should be inclined to blame Dante for that epithet, alto , we 
might remind him of what Horace said : Est Deus in nobis : agt*> 
tante calescimus illo. 

Non vcdi tu la inortc die ’1 combatte 
Sulla humana ove ’1 mar non ha vanto ? 


Landino and Vellutello say, that la fiumana (the river) signified, 
allegorically, the impetuous torrent of passions j and M. Biagioli, 
who has adopted their interpretation, adds, that there is no way of 
explaining this passage in a literal sense, because there is no infernal 
river in this place. M. Rossetti is of a different opinion : 'The 
river,’ says he, ' that pays no tribute to the sea, is Acheron, which, 
according to the mythologists followed by Dante, does not fall into; 
the sea, but makes its way through the entrails of the earth towards! 
the centre.’ And he adds, that sitlla fiumana may signify near the 
river , and may be understood at a few miles from it, as Dante, in 
another place, speaking of Ravenna, calls it the town which lies 
upog, the sea, although it be three miles off from it. Siede la Terra 
dove nata iofui sulla marina. 

Qanto III. — Gate of Hell, Vestibule , Acheron. — Dante, speaking 
of the souls of those who lived without either praise or blame, says,’ 
that' they are mixed with that band of angels who did not prove re- 
bellious, nor yet were true to God, but were only interested for tb&n- 
selves j and adds, that heaven drove them forth that they might not$ 5 
impair its lustre j while the depth of hell did not receive them, be4* 
cause, i rei avrebber d'elli alcuna gloria. The pronoun alcuna baa 
given rise to disputes among the interpreters, some of whom have 
pretended that it signifies some , and others none. The illustrious 
‘Monti is at the head of the last, and is the only one whose aufho^y 
rity might be of some weight. He hud endeavoured to provft$|jfcS| 
Work, entitled La Proposta, that alcuna gloria, in this place, signifies^ 
no glory ; and Biagioli had praised and adopted his interpretation, 
j(iur commentator, being of a different opinion, has refuted, in #idn(t , 
triumphant manner, the opinion of the lealhed author of 

Oriental Herald, V ol. 14. I • 
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Proposta, 'who, in an additional volume to that work, has sincettc* 
knowledged his error. In fact, as in this passage the angels whfe 
took no part in the battle between God and Lucifer are evidently 
spoken of, to say that they were excluded by those who participated 
in it, from the place to which these hitter were doomed, not to be 
disgraced by their company, is an absurdity of the first magnitude* 
as, the damned souls can have no choice to receive amongst them* or 
to tatect an y ot ^ er sou ^ w ^ ose situation depends only upon the will 

We pass onward to a passage which no commentator known to US 
has ever appeared rightly to understand, and we are sorry to add that 
Rossetti, having adopted the interpretation of his predecessors, 
has fallen into the same error. The passage is the following, in which 
the poet, speaking of Charon, who carries over the souls condemned 
to everlasting pains, says : 

Caron dimonio con ocelli ili bragia. 

Loro acceninmdo, tutte le raccoglie ; 

Batte col remo qualuuquc s'adagk. 

The following are the interpretations of the phrase, s\tdagia r by 
some of the best modem commentators. S' adagio adagiarsi, 
'signifies here to go slowly, at case. Lombardi. — Adagiursi signifies 
to walk softly. Biagioli. — lie strikes with his oar those that linger 
or stop. Rossetti. — And i\lr. Cary translates in the same sense: 

„ 'And each that lingers with his oar lie strikes.* 

Blit it is to be observed, that the poet has said that Charon, beckon- 
ing, collects them all, and then he adds, Batte col remo qualm - 
que sadagia. It is clear, therefore, that he strikes them when they 
are in the boat, and not because they go at ease, not because they 
go softly, not because they stop, or because they linger, but because, 
after having entered into the boat, they sit themselves down, or re- 
cline to rest. That they are not slow, or that they do not stop before 1 
they enter, manifestly appears from what Virgil says to Dante : 

E pronti sono al trapassar del rio, 

('lib la divina giustizia gli sprona 
Si die la tema si volge in dcsio. 

Which passage is thus translated by Mr. Cary : 

' And to o’erpass the river are not loth : 

For Heaven’s justice goads them on, that fear 
Is turn'd into desire. 

And Who can linger , be slow , or stop , under the spur of divind 
<ftntdpotence ? 

i ; *CJanto IV. — Limbo. — The poet, having fallen asleep at the 

ttokpreceding Canto, on the exterior bank of Acheron, now awake*, 
ffiids himself on the other side. The reader, of course* 
hy to know how this happened* and the interpreter® endeavbuf 
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to account for it. Landino’s allegorical confusion gives no satisfao 
don. f Biagioli says that it happened by celestial aid, and this, to be 
sure, is the shortest way of getting out of all difficulties : 

Ben h pietk, che la pietadc e ’1 zelo 
. , ■ 1 Uman cedendo, autor sen creda il cielo. 

But the fact is, that this is one of the many passages where the aUfi- 
gory, and nothing else, can serve as a clue; and M. Rossetti, yho 
has properly betaken himself to it, concludes with saying, ^thftt 
Virgil, or Political Philosophy, has led Dante to meditate upon the 
disorders of society.’ 

We pass over several things which might be observed in this in- 
genious comment, and proceed to a passage where Biagioli, who 
accuses the former commentators of having made un bello scappuccio , 
(a great blunder,) proves that he has made a very great one, while 
they were right : 

I<> vidi Klettra eon molti eompagni, 

Tra’ (juai conolihi cd Httore ed Knea, 

Cesarc annuto con oeehi grifagni. 

* The poet,’ says M. Biagioli, • liere gives us to understand, that the 
bright and black eyes of Caesar were liis arms, with which he more 
than onc e repressed by a single glance the seditious legions : there- 
fore, this is not an imagination, as M. (iinguene fancied; and those 
who thought that Dante represented that hero with cuirass, helmet, 
and sword, made un hello scappuccio We refer our readers to M» 
Rossetti’s note on this passage, where they will find the reason why 
Caesar is represented armed, and what Dante intended to signify by K 
occhi grifagni (griffin eyes) ; they will be no doubt satisfied wifjfi 
the evidence, *so pleasingly and forcibly adduced in this passage. 

Canto V. — Carnal Si nneis.—' There being no great difficulties in 
this canto, in regard to the literal nr allegorical sense, we shall 
advert only to two passages, which merely concern the propriety of 
the language, and the grammar. In every edition of ‘ La Divina 
Commedia,’ we read the following passage, thus : 

Piii di millc 

Ombre mostrommi e nominolle a dito, 

which has led the interpreters into an error, thinking that Dante 
had employed the strange phrase, nominare a dito . But M. Rossetti, 
by putting e nominolle in a parenthesis, has removed every diffi- 
culty : 

Piu di mille * 

Ombre mostrommi (e nominolle) a dito. 

Tq, which passage we find the following note : f I laughed heartily 
ofit peeing that a rigorous grammarian had puzzled his te 
$how yirhat nominare a dito signifies, without perceiving that imfa 
talk is said by way of parenthesis, as 1, for the first time, have 
12 
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perceived, there remaining mostrolle a dito, (pointed at theta,) 
which is proper and common to our language.’ — * 

Li prega 1 J " ' 

Per quell’ amor cli’ ei mcna e quei verrano. * ■, / 

M. Biagioli pretends that ei is the subject of the verb mena, Which 
cannot be j because, when the person or the thing to which the 
hctton of the verb is attributed is expressed, the pronoun, which is 
only his or its representative, cannot be introduced. The most 
iglidknt do not commit such a fault as this in any language. Ac- 
cording to M. Biagioli, this passage is to be construed thus : £n- 
treat them by that love which iie bears them , and they will come . 
Father Lombardi, the best of the modern commentators of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ is here reproved by his unjust and disrespectful 
antagonist ; yet the former had properly interpreted this passage, 
by saying, * Entreat them by that love which is the cause of their 
being borne along.' INI. Rossetti boldly afbrms that ei is here the 
accusative case of the plural number ; and we may add, in support 
of his assertion, that this is not the only place where Dante employs 
it in the same sense. So in Inf. c. xviii : 

Cos! da imo della roeeo seogli 
Movcan ehe ricidean gli argini ei fossi 
Infino al ponte eh’ ei tronea e raec6gli. 

Canto VI. — The Gluttonous. — We have seen that the poet 
passed from the one side to the other of Acheron while asleep ; and 
now we find that, in a similar manner, he passes from the second to 
the third circle. We are told by our commentator that this serves 
to signify the affinity which exists between lasciviousness and glut- 
tony. It may, perhaps, be added, that such sleep is a symbol of 
the sluggishness of the gluttonous and lustful, as they foTget the 
dignity of that part of themselves which is descended from heaven, 
and 

€ Roll with pleasure in a sensual stye.* 

There are passages in this canto which, if interpreted in a literal 
sense, will be found incongruous and absurd - } but if we admit the 
allegory, they become luminous and important. The following is 
an example ; , { - , 

Cerbero, fiera erudele e diversa, , 

Caninamente con tre gole latra , ; ^ , 

Sovra la gente che quivi b sommersa. . 

, Gli oechi ha vermigli, e la barba unta ed atra, ' 

^ E il Ventre largo, cd unghiate le inani: 

Graffia gli spirti, ed ingoia ed isquatra. * 

^Carberus, according to M. Rossetti, is merely the type of gluftonj: 
$p;$ree throats and large belly signify the avidity arising frojp tl fe 
which he represents j his barking over the immense multitude, 
and his crimson eyes , signify the loquacity, the slander, the quarrels, 
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which arise from eating and drinking immoderately; his grisly and 
itnctudus beard shows the filthiness of gluttons who so defile the#* 
sdves ; the clawed hands mark not only the fury with which thfej 
seize upon their food and drink, but also the torments which this 
vice inflicts upon its followers; the tearing the spirits seems to 
#$cate the head-aches, and various other diseases which arise from 
that vice; the swallowing down denotes sudden death by apo- 
plexy; the tearing to pieces, the agonizing death by the gout, stone, 
dropsy, &c. &c. 

Canto VII. — The Avaricious and Prodigal. — The Wrathful qnd 
Gloomy. 

Pape Satan, pape Satan aleppe. 

This verse has been interpreted in various ways, but never, wo 
think, in its real sense, except by M. Rossetti, who has shown that 
by Lucifer is represented the head of the Guelphian party. In 
another passage of this canto, Virgil says to Pluto : 

Vuolsi cosl coli\ dove Michele 
Fe la vendetta del superbo strupo. 

Strupo (stupro) was interpreted till lately as signifying an assault 
upon a virgin; but it is employed here to signify the haughty 
violence of Lucifer against God. M. Grassi, finding that in the 
Piedmontese dialect strup signifies truppa or bronco (a multitude), 
has explained it by superbo drappello (proud band), and this inter- 
pretation obtained the approbation and applause of Cavalier Monti. 
Kpr can we deny that this is a very plausible interpretation. Mi 
Rossetti, however, maintains that the old way of understanding it ii 
the best; and his arguments in support of this opinion are such as 
to prevent our passing sentence on the subject. 

Canto. VIII. — The Wrathful. — ‘Io dico sequitando,’ &c. — The be- 
ginning of this canto being a continuation of the preceding one, and 
the poet resuming his subject, says. My theme pursuing, I relate, &c f 
This passjige is thus commented on by Mr. Cary: f It is related by 
gome of the early commentators, that the seven preceding cantos 
tofere found at Florence after our poet’s banishment, by some one who 
Vas 'searching his papers in that city ; that by this person they were 
taken to Dino Frescobaldi, and that he, being much delighted with 
them, forwarded them to the Marchese MorelloMalaspina, at whose 
entreaty the poem was resumed. This account, though very circum- 
stantially related, is rendered improbable by the prophecy of Ciaceo 
in the sixth canto, which must have been written after the event to . 
which it alludes. The manner in which this canto opens, furnishes;, 
no proof of the truth ; for, as Maffei remarks in his Osserv^Mom^ 
Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 249, referred to by Lombardi, it mignf as 
^fetfbe affirmed that Ariosto was interrupted in his Orlando, because 
he Hih^ms canto xvi., Dico, la bella storia ripigliando ; and^anto 

* tt,. Ifo tornando al lavoir c he vario or disco' It is to be wondered 

ru#«p W* ' 
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at that no one before M. Rossetti had discovered the real reason 
why this canto begins with lo dico seguitando , &c. 

Canto IX. — Continuation of the 5th Infernal Circle, and begin- 
ning of the 6th. 

Pure a noi convert vinccr la punga, 

Comincib ci; se non. . . . tal ne s’ offcrsc. — 

Oh quanto tarda a me ch’altri qui giunga! 

Afte» having read this passage fifty times, without understanding it 
otherwise than per pelle. talpe , we were convinced that se non was 
not to be understood in the sense of if not , but that it meant or else $ 
and that instead of ne s offerse (was offered to us), it ought to be 
read ne sofferse (suffered for it). We were not at all satisfied with 
the common interpretation by which ne s' offerse is referred to some 
aid promised to Virgil, concerning which we find not a syllable in 
the poem 5 and we explained this passage thus : Yet we shall over- 
come this difficulty, or else such a one suffered for a similar re- 

sistance. — Oh! how I long to see the arrival of some one ’ That is 
to say, ‘ We shall enter the city of l)is, or else these demons shall 
be punished for opposing themselves to us, as it happened to Cer- 
berus, who opposed himself to Hercules.’ And this interpretation, 
we think, is rendered evident and justified, by what is said towards 
the latter end of this canto, in these lines : 


Che giova nelle fata dar di eozzo? 
Ccrbero vostro, se hen \i ricorda, 

Ne porta ancor pelato il inento e ’1 gozzo. 


Which passage is thus translated by Mr. Cary : 

■ What profit, at the fays to Imtt the horn ? 

Your Cerberus, if ye remember, hence 
Bears still peel’d his hair, his throat, and maw. 

And these words : ‘ Oh, how I long to see the arrival of some one 
do not, indeed, relate to any supposed or dreamed-of promise, but 
to the angel whom Virgil had seen at the close of the preceding 
canto; 

E gi& di quk da lei discende V erta, 

Passando per li chcrchi sen/.a scorta, 

Tal cbe per lui lie fia la terra aperta. 

That is to say— 

Even now 

On this side of its entrance, down the steep, 

Passing the circles, unescorted, comes 
' One whose strong might can open us this laud. Cary. 


P&' pother passage, Virgil says to Dante— 

Vero h ch* ultra fiata quaggiu fui, 
Congiurato da quella Eritton eruda 
Che richiamava r ombre ai corpi eui. 

lay that here allusion is made to the ii 
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*c««9S Hereto, mentioned in the sixth canto of Lucan’s PharsaJia, 
we must confess that this is an evident anachronism $ because • 
Virgil was alive during the Pharsalian war, and lived for some time 
after it. Lombardi’s supposition, that Hericto might have survived * 
the battle of Pharsalia, and have employed her magical practices at 
the time of Virgil’s decease, can afford no satisfaction ; and M. 
Rossetti’s liberal interpretation, that the Latin poet might have 
been sent to the infernal regions, during his life, by a temporary 
suspension of his vital functions, although ingenious, is not store 
persuasive. But when he explains this passage in the allegorical 
sense, then we willingly embrace his opinion, and are satisfied. 
Let us remember that Virgil is the symbol of the imperial policy, 
and that he represents the spirit of those who wished that the 
empire should repair the disorders of a corrupted republic. Virgil 
then, or the Ghibelline policy, predicted, by the death of Pompey’s » 
soldiers, the rise of {he future imperial sovereignty, which the 
Ghibellines wished to see removed in the time of Dante. 

Numerous, beautiful, and new, arc the allegories of this canto, 
which spring forth from the system of our commentator ; and who- 
ever wishes to understand that part of the ‘ Inferno’ which is con- 
tained in this volume, and add strength to that light, without which 
he will not be able to go through the dark paths, of wliat remains of 
the mysterious journey, must read with great attention all the notes 
here supplied by M. Rossetti. We will venture to say that, besides 
the advantage he will derive from them, he will be highly delighted 
hy an abundance of rare and unexpected allegories, grounded upon his- 
torical and philosophical erudition j nor do we hesitate to assert that 
this work upon the 4 Divina Commedia’ is not only superior to what- 
ever has hitherto appeared on the same poem, but that all others 
will appear nearly useless to those who wish to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the Florentine bard. 

Canto. — Heretics . — 

‘ Se tu mai nel dolcc mondo regge.* 

This verse has been a stumbling-block to the interpreters. Some 
pretend that the particle se expresses a wish, and that it answers to 
the . English auxiliary, may : others maintain that it is a conditional 
particle. M. Biagioli paraphrases it thus : f If I desire that thou . 
shouldst last in the world, and that thou shouldst never yield to the 
violence of the enemy.’ M. Itosetti’s interpretation is thus : * And 
if .ever, as it appears, you are still living in the world j ’ but to this 
sense is opposed what Farinata had said to Dante, viz. ‘ O Tuscan! 
thou who through the city of fire alive art passing ; ’ so that it isnot* 
probable that Farinata should say after that : If you are still livmg 
in the world . Our commentator has added, * as it appears] and 
s$y& that although Farinata thought Dante was alive, nevertheless 
h^^as liiof sure of it, aig^e no one had confirmed him in this.. 
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pinion, and 1 thus he justifies the interpretation of se, as >s condi- - 
tional particle. Love of truth induces us to confess that neither of 
these interpretations pleases us j and, after having long reflected on 
the^ubject, we consider Landino’s interpretation most probable .apd 
persuasive. He derives regge from the verb riedere, (to returnj j, and 
JVIr. Cary, following this interpretation, and corroborating it witfh 
an example from the notes to the Decameron, p. 43. Ed. Oiunti, 
1573, where it is said that a poet, before Dante, had translate 
redewnt fores by reggono i fori, has thus translated this verse : 

* So to the pleasant world mnyst thou return >• ’ 

yyhich is consonant with the context of the conversation between 
Dante and Farinata j because the latter having perceived that the f 
former wjis a living man, going through the infernal regions, the , 
wish that he might return to the sweet world is natural and proper. 
We, however, without deriving, in a strange manner, regge from 
riedere (to return), derive It from reggere (to govern, or partake of 
the government), and translate thus: If ever thou partakest of the 
government in the sweet world , tell me, he. ; as no other but one 
who was acquainted with the political measures of the Florentine 
Republic could inform Farinata of the cause why that people was 
so cruel against his kinsmen. The answer of Dante to him : 

Lo strazio c ’1 grande scempio 
Che fcce l’Arbia colorata in rosso 
Tale orazion fa far nel nostro tempio, 

is explained by M. Rosetti thus : ( The slaughter and great havock 
of that battle which coloured the flood of Arbia with red, is the 
cause why such harangues are made in our Temple of Justice, and 
which foment hatred against your blood’ ! Although this jbe the 
general interpretation of this passage, yet it seems to us that Mr. 
Cary has understood it in a better manner : 

The slaughter and great havoc, I replied, 

That colour'd Arbia’s flood with crimson stain, 

To these impute, that in our hallow’d dome 
Such orisons ascend. 

And he says, in a note on the words, such orisons : f This Ap- 
pears to allude to certain prayers which were offered up in the 
churches of Florence for deliverance from the hostile attempts of 
the Uberti ; or, it may be, that the public councils being held in 
churches, the speeches delivered in them against the Uberti are 
termed orisons or prayers.’ We wish that the second part of this 
note had been omitted, because Dante says tale orazion in the. sin- 
gular number, which evidently gives it a different sense from orisons 
o&prayers delivered against the Uberti in public councils, and sig- 
nifies, undoubtedly, a ritual or formulary prayer to be offered tip to 
the Almighty against the relatives of Farinata, pronounced of snog 
in the churches j such as we remember to have read of in some 
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Mktory of England, as being added to the Litany, after the evaepa- 
*tj°n of the Normans : A furore Normanorum libera nos Domine t 

T\ NT0 XI- — Heretics . — In this canto, Virgil, assuming the chai^i- 

of a preceptor, instructs his follower concerning the various kitfda 
yfstys, and of their greater or lesser gravity, from which originates 
’ the greater or lesser intensity of punishment, and the construction 
of the infernal pit. In the exposition of this canto, the reasoning 
* df Virgil is rendered much more clear than it is in the text $ and 
whoever wishes to understand the remaining part of the Inferno, 
should read it with great attention, as it contains information which 
will render almost every part of it intelligible. Having now gone 
through the eleven cantos contained in this volume, we shall offer 
some general remarks on M. Rossetti’s Researches on the Allegorical 
System of Dante’s Vision, in the course of which we shall have 
occasion to advert to facts and opinions that cannot fail to interest 
every lover of Italian literature. But this wc must reserve for a 
concluding article in our succeeding number.* 


To Geraldine. 

Gifted beyond thy sex’s common lot, 

Exalted genius, matchless wit are thine ; 

Rich attributes, which time bercaveth not, 

And chance cannot destroy : a loan divine. 

Lent thee by Heaven, to grace the splendour of thy line. 

Deem it then treasure ; but guard well the trust, 

Improve, ere yet ’tis past, each fleeting hour, 

Neglect, the brightest, keenest, band will rust, — 

E’en the rich diamond owns the artist’s power. 
$ 


* In the first article on this subject, (No. 42, vol. xiii. p. 517, &c*>) 
following errata occur : 

• Page 517, line 18. for cuchi chi read 
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On the Salt Monopoly of India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sin, Calcutta, January 1-887* 

Mr. Tucker affirms, in his late financial work, that the salt mono- 
poly in Bengal does not raise the price of salt to the consumer more 
than 800 per cent. To determine the correctness of this assertion, 
I send you the following official documents, suppressing names, in 
order not to make the parties obnoxious to Government : 


‘ * gj r> — i am directed to acknowledge the receipt of yourlettev, dated 1st' 
instant, and to inform you, that the salt therein alluded to having been 

sold by public auction on the last, under the provisions of 

Regulation XV. of 1817, the overplus, sicca rupees 29/ : 1 : 11, after the 

payment of the custom duty, will be paid to who imported the 

salt in question, as annexed statement, on his furnishing a receipt for the 
amount. ‘ I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

(Signed) ‘ R. Saunders, Sec. 

‘ Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
the of 1825.’ 


‘ Statement of Bussorah salt imported in the ship Captain 

in 1824, under the provisions of Regulation XV. of 

1817, and sold by public auction at the Exchange Rooms, on the 
of 1825. 

‘ 2476 maunds at 812 sicca rupees, per. rnaund, S. Rs. 7,725 1 11 
f Deduct custom duty at 3 rupees per. maund 7,428 0 0 


, ‘ Overplus [!] paid to the proprietor 297 1 if 

(Signed) ‘ R. Saunders, See. 
‘ Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
the of 18252 

> 

Now, Sir, the cost of this salt on board at Bussorah was as fol- 
lows : 8000 Bussorah maunds, equal to 2476 Bengal maunds, at 
175 piastres per maund, piastres 350, or sicca rupees 262 : 8. 

Showing that the wholesale advance alone on the primercost was 
290| per cent. ; if we add 60 per cent more for the retail advance, 
we shall be much within bounds j making the price of this salt to. the' 
consumer 350 per cent, above the prime cost, ipgtead of 200, as 
stated by Mr. Tucker, < »• 

But this is not all. Mr, Tucker gives it as big opinion, p. $6, 
the consumer * will not complain’ (a happy phrase how or to whom 
he to complain, when the Government is the monopolist !) * if 
the’ price does not exceed 350 rupees per 100 maunds j’ meaning; of 
course, that the supply of salt may be safely regulated by this 
If, therefore, the salt in question had realized this monopoly price, 
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tibe advance would have been 330, and by the time the ealt reached 
the consumer, about 400 per cent., or exactly double that stated bv 
Mr. ilicker : an advance, too, be it remembered, not on Bengal o* 
Madras salt, but on salt brought all the way from Bussorah. of qua*, 
lity and whiteness equal to good English salt , and the natural cost ' 
at which is, at least, one-half more than that of the kinds consumed 
m Bengal. 

Mr. Tucker, the advocate-general and particular— of the Honour- 
able Company, and moreover, ,a Director in esse, fails not to talk of 
his 'professional experience,’ p. 8. to say, that he has merely followed, 
in his work , * the beaten path which has long been familiar to him •? 

* pretensions’ to knowledge and accuracy, which, although he is 
pleased, with commendable modesty, to call f moderate,’ will naturally 
dispose the English reader to place great reliance on his statements 
and opinions j and of course stamp them currrent as unanswerable 
authority among the whole herd of Court parasites, whose incessant 
paeans in praise of the mild and benignant rule of the Honourable 
Company, have for especial object to drown all inquiry into the opera- 
tion of this monopoly, one of the most oppressive, and of all other 
monopolies and taxes which ignorance and rapacity have united in 
devising in India. 

I say nothing of the fact exhibited by the above adventure, of the 
Honourable Company pocketing a clear prolit of 280 per cent., in 
the shape of duty, on an article everywhere a necessary of life, but 
doubly such in a country where the food is entirely vegetable ; while 
the merchant, who is kept fourteen months out of his money, sus- 
tains, in the end, a loss of about 30 per cent. ; but I shall coniine 
myself to a few remarks upon the salt-monopoly. 

In p. 53, Mr. Tucker acknowledges, that ‘ heretofore the manu- 
facture ’ (of salt for the monopoly) ‘ was the source of great misery 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent districts, who were often forced 
into the service, and compelled to expose themselves in the unhealthy 
marshes of the sunderbunds, to the attacks of tigers and alligators,* 
and to all the physical ills engendered by a pestilential climate/ and 
although the writer closes this horrible picture of what he describes 
0$ the past sufferings of the niolungeos, or salt-makers, with the 
following charitable hope: ‘ this grievance has, I trust , been re- 
ijhpVed/ yet he is compelled to admit, in the same page, that, 'with 
Cpurts of Justice to protect,’ he fears ‘ these wretched molungees are 
aiftong the worst conditioned of our subjects, and employed in situa- 
tions where they may become the victims of ferocious animals and 
disease’ ! 

The people of England hear daily asseverations of the pure j$nd 
benevolent intentions of the Rulers of India towards the Natives : 
thej; Hte told of vast and various plans, in execution and in agita- 
tion*, fof improving the moral and physical condition of our Eastern 
Subjects $ and they must be sickened, even to nausea, at tb‘e sym- 
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pathy for the f poor benighted Hindoos / which certain Eastern 
philanthropists take every opportunity of expressing. But what 
name too base can be bestowed upon such vile and disgusting arts, 
when we see it proved, that the same Government which drags away 
its helpless subjects in thousands, to a life more horrible than the 
punishment of robbers and felons in most countries, on the plea of 
the necessity of manufacturing salt, actually itself creates that Ne- 
cessity by prohibiting foreign salt! It is not only not denied 3 nay, 
it is distinctly admitted by the warmest panegyrist of this Govern- 
ment, p. 54, that ‘ both the interests of the revenue and of humanity 
would be consulted by the admission of foreign salt.’ Then, why is 
it prohibited ? The following postulates may guide us to the reason : 

If it be granted that there must be salt-districts, it follows that there 
must be salt-agents ; and, as suit-districts are proverbially unhealthy, 
salt-agents must be liberally paid 3 that is, with salaries and emolu- 
ments of 70,000 or 80,000 rupees a-year each. Then, their duty lie* 
among rivers and marshes, and as at salt-stations there are bad houses, 
and at Calcutta tolerably good ones, it is only reasonable that they 
should dwell in Calcutta, and have yachts at the public expense^ to 
move about in ; and, as their journeys are through jungles and sunder- 
bunds, it is but just that they should receive table-money . Moreover,' 
it has long been admitted, on all hands, that all Civilians of 20 or 
25 years standing, become, ipso facto, by the title of having lived so 
long, old and meritorious servants of the Company, possessed of an 
indefeasible right to all situations of 70,000 and 80,000 rupees a-year : 
whence it follows, that they either have a fee-simple, or a reversion- 
ary interest in all salt agencies, which are among the most lucrative, 
and (such is the ardent zeal of these veterans in braving fevers, tigers, 
alligators, and hardships untold) among the most coveted situations 
in the service. To suppress these agencies, therefore, would be not 
only a severe and unmerited reflection on the ardour and devoted- 
ness to the public service of the chosen band, but an enormous vio- 
lation of vested rights, tending, in direct consequence, to curtail the 
bard-earned rewards of long, faithful, and honourable service} to 
extinguish the aspiring zeal and generous emulation of the juniors* 
to depreciate the value of writerships, all and singular} and finally, 
to lessen the source of fair and legitimate patronage. Wherefore * 
salt-agencies cannot be suppressed, nor foreign salt admitted, 
molungees, ‘ with established Courts of Justice to protect,’ must 
content to be taken away and devoured, f as heretofore / by, tigers 
and alligators, and swept away by fevers, q. e. d. 

. I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, , v ,,^ 

P. S. This letter, it is obvious, was written (but afterwaxds u iitf^ 
before we hearu of Mr. Tucker having succeeded to the Dirpc- 
tipm We shall now see whether his book was designedfeg anj| 
purpose than as a bait for his seat. 





'' Rdi.E8 op the London College of Physicians. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 1 

SIR - June 7th, 1827. 

I desire the favour of your insertingthe accompanying letters and 
subjoined observations in the next number of the ‘ Oriental Herald/ 
I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

Edward Harrison. 

Copy of Dr. Harrison's letter to Dr. Chambers . 

7, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, May 12, 1827. 

I was not a little surprised, on my return to Quebec-street, last 
Sunday evening, to learn that you had formally refused to meet me in 
consultation, because I had not received a license to practice medicine 
from the London College of Physicians. 

As the delicate sufferer was, at the time, in the greatest possible 
danger, I leave you to form your own conclusions upon the humanity 
and propriety of declining to give assistance to an afflicted fellow- 
creature, in compliance with a capricious and untenable by-law. 

To the patient and to myself the determination was fortunate, be- 
cause it had led the parents, before my arrival, to procure the assist- 
ance of an experienced and able physician. This gentleman has, like 
myself, thought proper not to apply for the College license, and yet hp 
assures me, that the members of your corporation do not object to 
consult with him, whenever their services are wanted. So true it is, 
that it may suit them at times to enforce the rigid observance of a by? 
law, and at other times to leave it entirely to individual discretion. ^ 

To enter into a minute investigation of the supposed grounds of 
your refusal, would lead me far beyond the limits of an ordinary letter. 
It will be sufficient for my present purpose to state, that neither thg 
late Dr. Baillie nor your colleagues, Drs. Warren, Turner, or Paris, 
eter ventured upon such a measure, when their medical services were 
requested along with mine; and it would perhaps have been more 
jfc&table to a person in your professional station, to have imitated 
$ jfehr example, than to have formed a rule for yourself. 

as concerns me individually, it is really a matter of perfect 
indifference, whether I am in future to meet in consultation with the 
Fellows of your College, or am to lose their services in cases of danger 
hr obscurity. London happily contains many physicians, out of the 
j#iiof your corporation, in whose skill invalids may safely confide. 

■ ; J 'tThd$r this impression, my first determination was wholly to over^ 
jfeok the contents of your note addressed to the mother of my patient^ 
jBut on referring to the purport of it, a few nights since, in a lfcrgfe 

t 
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party of physicians, who, in the phraseology of your College, are deno- 
minated 'alieni homines,’ I became convinced of my error; indeed it 
now appears to me, that in following the bent of my inclination, I should 
have neglected the duty I owe to iny alma mater, the University of 
Edinburgh, and to my brethren, the ‘ alien’ physicians, established 
throughout the British dominions, as well as to the public at large., 

- Deeply interested in the questions at issue between the medical 
graduates of England, and of all other countries, 1 shall now call 
your attention to some of the reasons which have led me uniformly to 
resist the arrogated powers of the London College. In opposing 
them, I am neither influenced by hostility nor prejudice : my chief 
aim is to relieve myself and brethren from the degradations imposed 
Upon us. 

Among the reasons which have influenced me to adopt my present 
course, it will be sufficient to state: 1. That, unless I have been 
misinformed, every candidate for your license is obliged, on hlk 
bended knees, to swear obedience to the laws and regulations of the 
College, though, by a refinement in legislation, as far as I know 
peculiar to yourselves, he is not suffered to read them either before 
or after he has complied with the oath. If such be the case, I cannot 
help giving it as my deliberate opinion, that the ceremony is equally 
dishonourable to the parties who require, and to those who submit, to 
this preposterous exhibition. 

2. Another insuperable objection to the College license is founded 
on your arbitrary and illegal by-laws. According to my interpreta- 
tion of the medical statutes, the College of Physicians is equally open 
to the graduates of every University. It possesses no distinction of 
ranks, though the highest has, by a series of encroachments, been 
limited to the physicians of Oxford and Cambridge, while a lower 
grade lias been forced upon all other physicians. 

These arc some of the numerous objections which I feel, and which 
make it impossible for me, under the present constitution of the CoI~ 
lege, to apply for their license. Should the College still be of opinion, 
19 they formerly professed to maintain, that they can legally compel 
the acceptance of a license, or the discontinuance of practice, I beg 
them to be assured, that I am perfectly ready to try the question, 
Whenever they may think proper to afford me the opportunity. I 
must, however, in the mean time, strongly remonstrate against -the 
custom of endeavouring to obtain their object by a course injurious 
to medical science and prejudicial to the community. ; 

You may possibly be aware that I formerly stated the same senti* 
mfints to Dr. Huillie, and after his death, to Dr. Turner. I did not 
omit on either occasion to add, that the Fellows were, in my opitfloti, 
Wghly culpable in making regulations which they dare not attf&pt 
Sb enforce in a court of law. V t 

toy sentiments remain unaltered, I embrace the opportunity 
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.which you have afforded me, to renew my offer, through you, ttvthe 
College. Should the challenge be at length accepted, 1 pledge myself 
to carry the suit to a full hearing and final decision* 

In repeating my offer for the third time, I desire to remind you, 
that I have hitherto been content to assert my own privileges find 
independence, when they were unnecessarily assailed. But after SO 
many provocations, 1 now think myself called upon openly to claim 
for myself and colleagues all the rights and privileges of British sub- 
jects, agreeably to the Union of the two kingdoms. To an English- 
man it appears to be more than absurd and ridiculous, that he should 
be supposed to have lost any of his natural rights, by visiting another 
portion of the same kingdom merely to qualify himself for the duties 
of a profession, the knowledge of which he could no where acquire ift 
his own part of the country. 

If the Fellows shall still think fit to decline the contest*, an eft* 
lightened public cannot fail to appreciate their real motives, however 
they may be disguised or concealed. 

. As for the graduates of my order, they will not be slow to per- 
ceive the folly of connecting themselves with an incorporation from 
which they must afterwards expect to receive only marks of neglect; 
of opposition, or of humiliation. 

I think myself entitled explicitly to inquire from you, on this oc- 
casion, whether, in refusing to meet me in consultation, you consi- 
dered yourself as acting discretionally, or under an indispensable 
obligation imposed on you by the laws of the College. 

I beg leave to add, in conclusion, that unless I receive a satisfac- 
tory answer in the space of a month, either from you or the College, 
to the several allegations contained in this letter, I shall feel it m^ 
duty to publish it, for the information and guidance of my brethren^ 
wherever they may be situated. I am, Sir, your obedient humbffc 
servant, 

(Signed) Edward Harrison. 

To Dr. Chambers, Brook-street. 

Copy of Dr. Chambers’s answer to Dr. Harrison’s letter. 

Sift, Brook-strcct, May 14th, 182?. 1 

* 1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the l$th 
of May, which only reached me this afternoon. 

* Iii answer to it, I beg leave to state, that I do not feel myself 
called upon to enter into the discussion of the questions which you 
conceive to be at issue between the College of Physicians and yourself. 

' I have only to say as to myself, that in refusing to meet you ift 
Consultation, I acted in obedience to a positive regulation of the 
0Oltege, and that it is a matter of indifference to me whether yod 
publish your letter on the subject or not. I am, Sir, your mW 
obedient humble servant, 

*• (Signed) W. F. CiuriBJBJto* 

T<yl)rMmlm. - * 
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^Although Dr. Chambers declares, that ‘ in refusing to meet me 
in consultation, he acted in obedience to a positive regulation of the 
College/ will he venture to maintain, that he has never invaded this 
positive regulation or by-law during his connection with that 'body? 
I have, as already observed, been joined in practice with no fewer 
than four Fellows, during my short residence in London. I nifty 
now add, that from Dr. Chambers alone have I encountered a refusal. 
I have also said, that the alien physician, an old metropolitan practi- 
tioner, who supplied the Doctor’s place, is in the constant habit of 
meeting the Fellows professionally. After stating these facts, I shall 
hot expatiate further upon the glaring incongruities and absurdities 
of the Fellows, but leave them to explain their motives, and to form 
tjheir own justification. 

2. Do the Fellows ever decline to consult with Surgeons on cases 
strictly medical > Physicians had formerly the whole management 
of constitutional diseases intrusted to them j and were also applied 
to, as the dernier resort, in surgery ; but so completely are the tables 

. now turned in these respects, that while the surgeon openly beards 
the doctor in medical practice, he is jealous of the smallest encroach- 
ment upon his own department. Many examples of recent date 
might be given in support of these assertions j as regards the former, 
the reader cannot have forgotten, that two individuals of the highest 
medical and surgical rank were lately in conjoint attendance, for se- 
veral successive weeks, upon two distinguished and very exalted cha- 
racters j one of the cases was purely medical, and the surgical treat- 
ment of the other was so inconsiderable, that the surgeon could only 
be wanted for his medical skill. 

3. Accordhig to present usage in this country, the ordinary prac- 
Jke of physic is almost entirely confided, in the first instance, to the 
^f^nily apothecary j the physician is only thought of when the case 

becomes alarming or tedious. After his introduction, their visits are 
continued in accordance, and the two share the responsibility between 
them. 

, 4. Upon what justifiable grounds, then, can the Fellows refuse to 
be united in consultation with the ‘independent physician/ whilst they 
. Have no hesitation in freely consulting with the surgeon and apothe- 
cary ? 

6. In a colloquial conversation with the late Dr. Baillie, so long 
ago as the month of June, 1821, while we were engaged upon the 
case of a young lady, I fully explained my opinion of the London 
College of Physicians, as alluded to in my letter to Dr. Chambers, 
This was the third patient, after my arrival in London, who had 

f our joint assistance. As the Doctor had never omitted on 
casions to recommend my application for the College licetye* 
ned, at this interview, if a good opportunity occurred, to 
y reasons for declining to comply with his urgent solicit 
The opportunity being given, I ayowe^it, as my 
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4 convictiop, arising from legal inquiries, and a careful investigation 
pf the subject, 4 ^ . 

l$t; That the College of Physicians is, according to the la^S pf 
the JPeahn, and Charter of King Henry VIII., equally open to the 
medical graduates of every university. I added, that it was, in point 
of fact, conducted upon this principle from its first establishment * 
in 1523, to about the middle of the last century, including a period 
of more than two hundred years. 

2d. That at this eventful era, a predominant party of Oxford atid 
Cambridge physicians, unfortunately for medical science and the 
true interests of their profession, had the temerity to narrow the 
by-laws, in order to promote their own selfish views. On refewing 
to the exact time when these regulations were enacted, we are led 
to, believe, that they were chiefly intended to check the rising pros- 
perity of the University of Edinburgh. Had the College formed 
, their excluding by-laws anterior to the British Union, something 
might, perhaps, have been advanced in extenuation of their conduct, 
(though, inasmuch as the healing art is the production of no par- - 
ticular soil, it would be absurd to attempt to confine its cultivation 
.within the limits of any district. But no sooner were the two nation 
consolidated into one kingdom, than it became the bounden duty of 
every citizen to efface local distinctions, and promote harmony 
through the land. 

3d. That the College was extremely culpable in making by-laws 
which they durst not endeavour legally to enforce. 

4th. That it was due to themselves and to the physicians of my 
order, either to try the validity of their present regulations,' or to , 
make such as they would be able to defend. 

5th. That fully satisfied with the stability of my own positiorfflfe. 
was ready, whenever the College were pleased to attack my statiSSu 
to defend it with legal and constitutional weapons. 

Such was the purport of my conference with Dr. Baillie, at, our 
last interview} and a similar, though less extended, conversation 
took place in the year 1824 between Dr. Turner and myself. HaVing 
'Subsequently been met in consultation, both by Drs. Paris and W 
|odge of my surprise oil receiving a positive refusal in thepel$£% 
of Dr. Chambers. - 


m VtiM ll K 
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Summary of the Latest Intelligence connected with the 
Eastern World, 

The latest papers that have reached England from India extend 
to the end of January from Bombay, and to the middle of February 
from Madras and Bengal. From each of these we have made such 
selections as appeared to us of greatest interest; though it must be 
confessed, that from the paucity of events, and the general dullness 
that now more than ever characterizes the Journals of the East, it is 
a matter of some diiliculty to obtain, even from a pretty extensive 
Series of their numbers, matter of suflicient interest and importance 
to till a few pages in such a manner as shall render them worthy the 
attention of English readers. The best are unquestionably the papers 
of Bengal; and we observe, that since the last advices from thence, 
which were given in our Number for June, two new Journals have 
been started in Calcutta one by the Rev. Mr. Adam, the Unitarian 
Missionary, who had left the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ to the editorship of 
which he had succeeded after the removal of Mr. Sutherland ; and 
the other, by a second brother-in-law of the notorious Dr. Bryce, in 
the shape of a Sunday Edition of the Daily ‘John Bull,’ but under 
the new name of the ‘ Oriental Observer,’ professing to embrace 
subjects of theology and morals, as well as miscellaneous news. 
The first number of this new paper was issued on the 18th of 
February, the date of the copy that has reached us. W e begin, how- 
ever, with the ‘Bengal Chronicle’ of January, 182/, and pass on to 
those of Madras and Bombay, extracting from each the most in- 
teresting portions of their pages, in the successive orders of their 

East India Jury Bill. 

In Olir last we presented our readers with the remarks and reflec- 
tions of a Hindoo of Bengal, on the Madras proceedings in relation 
to the East India Jury Bill, giving quite a different view from that 
Wnich has been hitherto entertained of the probable motives of the 
Natives at that Presidency for adopting the course they have pur- 
sued. The writer considers that they are in fact hostile to the Bill, 
but that they have not had sufficient public spirit to make their real 
objections known, and that they have merely adopted those suggested 
- to them by certain Europeans at Madras, in order to get rid of the 
Bill, which they dislike for very different reasons, viz. for its illiberal 
spirit, and for the insulting and degrading exceptions, on die ground . 
||pf religion, which it contains. That these exceptions are felt by the 
3|g$vte8 of Bengal as insulting and degrading — as contrary to the 
fSpKt of English law, and to the principles of abstract justice, — we 
only from personal communications on the subject Wfrich 
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we have had with Natives of the first respectability and intelligence 
in Calcutta, and from the remarks, the production of a Native pan, 
to which we gave insertion in Sunday’s paper, but also from ah 
tide which we have this day extracted and translated from the f Sum- 
bad Cowmudee.’ This Native paper, we may remark in passing, is 
conducted on the most independent principles, it being, in fact, the 
only one edited by a Hindoo that has had the courage to avow its 
rejection of the popular idolatry, and to oppose the most revolting 
and injurious practices, current amongst the Natives, such as the 
burning of widows, the prejudices of caste, &e. This is probably one 
cause of its limited circulation among the Native population j bi|t 
we need not add, that it forms a strong claim on the patronage of all 
those who are desirous of seeing pure religion and sound knowledge 
spread in this country. The article to which we have referred con- 
tains a brief but clear and perspicuous analysis of the spirit and 
principles of Mr. Wynn’s Bill, against some of the provisions of 
which it strongly and justly protests, on the grounds we have already 
mentioned. It also gives us the first intimation we have received, 
of an appeal having already actually been prepared and sent toEng- 
. land against the objectionable parts of the Bill. This not oidhst 
proves the existence of the feeling to which we have already referred^ 
but also shows that it has been in silent but useful operation Wheh 
We least expected it. The prompt adoption of this legitimate mode 
of obtaining redress for a supposed grievance, originating not with 
the local authorities blit with Parliament at home, must, we believe, 
be as gratifying to the Government here, as we are satisfied it will 
be to the public in general . — Bengal Chronicle. 

Opinions of a Native Indian on tiie Jury Bill. 

We will briefly state the purport of the ’observations which agK 
peared in the' Bengal Chronicle ’of the 5th December, on the subjflp 
of the late Act of Parliament, respecting the admission of all class« 
of Natives to sit upon juries. 

1. All classes of Natives, namely, Hindoos, Musuhnans, Chris- 
tians, &c. will have the privilege of being chosen jurors, to judge in 
Cases of murder, theft, and such other criminal suits ; but it is 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court to determine and make regu-r 
lations respecting the qualifications of such persons as to their khoiW- s 
ledge of the English language, and judgment in secular affairs • that 
is, the judges will permit those only to act as jurors whom they 
shall think qualified for the task. 

The Grand Jury is to be composed exclusively of Christians. ^ 

3. All classes, indiscriminately, will be eligible to the Petit Jufy, 
vHddi has the power of determining whether a person is gtijlty or, 
n#t gililty j with this exception, that when either of the 
a; Christian, all the twelve persons of the jury shall be no other Ml:; 
Christiana ; on the contrary, when either of the parties is #Hindoty 
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or Musulman, or of any other class,, Christians shall have .the pri- 
vilege of judging; that is, all the twelve persons, or afiyrndfriber 
of th% jury, may be Christians. ritsUi 

The consequence of this new Act passed in England is, thftf; in 
matters where a man’s life is at stake, or where banishment, im- 
prisonment, and such other severe punishments are awarded, we 
Hindoos and Musulmans must submit to the verdict of Christians, 
whether they be the natives of Britain, or the offspring of British 
fathers by Indian mothers, whether they be the common Portuguese 
or Armenians, or the Rice Christians of Serampore. These persons 
shiall have the privilege of judging in cases where our lives are con- 
cerned ; whereas we, although living in the same country, or even 
jn the same hamlet with them, and partaking in their virtues and 
Vices, shall have no power of judging respecting them. In like 
manner, our descendants must also submit their lives to the decision 
‘ of the Sjpns of Christians. 

Missionaries and clergymen have spent more than thirty years, in 
disseminating their faith in different sorts of books, and by various 
Other means, without being able to make a single true and sincere 
cpnvert to Christianity ; but now the way is opened, and many per- 
sons, no longer able patiently to bear the reproach brought upon 
them by this Parliamentary Act, will haste to take shelter under the 
Christian faith. When the rulers of a country use force or art fo 
win over their subjects to their own faith from that of their ancestors, 
who shall have the power to oppose ? :t .,j 

It would have been consonant to reason, virtue, and equity, if/it 
had been ordered by this act, that as a Christian shall have the privi- 
lege of being tried by a jury composed of Christians only, in like 
manner, a Hindoo or a Musulman shall be tried by a jury conridt- 
llig exclusively of persons of his faith ; or that as Christians shal l 
f hffcve the privilege of sitting with Hindoos and Musulmans on the 
trial of a Hindoo or Musulman, so Hindoos and Musulmans shall 
have t}|e privilege equally with Christians of sitting on the trial of 
-} a Christian. But instead of this, the order of the Parliamentary Act 
has laid all Hindoos as well as Musulmans, without any regard to rank 
» ^respectability, prostrate at the feet of Christians, whether of this or 
\of any other place. On this subject a memorial has been presented 
r>now nearly a month past to the proper authorities in England, by a 
* person amongst us who is waiting in anxious expectation to hear the 
result*- — Sumbad Cowmoody, Dec. 30, 1826. 

Oriental Literary Society. 

jf,The third Half Yearly Report of the Oriental Literary jfyqieiy, 
read at a General Meeting held on the 26th November last, h^ li^n 
fowled .to us; and we now proceed to call the attention’ of, pjpr 
jriHers to it, in conformity with the rule which we have prescribed 
of recording the proceedings of all such InstitqtiQiw J 
^egins with lamenting the restricted sphe^lo^.^ 
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Society’s /usefulness, which has been extended only by a triflingv^s# 
cession of members during the last six months, and proceed 
express regret for the inability that exists to compass certain mea^ 
sures which appear to,, have been long meditated. We should think, 
that a fuller, a more public, and a more frequent exposition of them^ 
would secure that degree of support to which they may be entitled^ 
It is true that the rules which are appended to the "Report declare; 
that ‘ the primary object of this Society is, to diffuse a spirit of 
literary enterprize among the East Indian Community of Calcutta} 
but this is an object of so general a nature, it includes so many par- 
ticulars, and may be promoted by such a variety of means, that it 
really conveys little, if any, information. It is added, indeed, in a 
subsequent Rule, that 1 its constitution partakes both of the nature 
of a Debating Club and a Literary Society;’ but we conclude, from 
ah expression used in the body of the Report, that there is a, disposi- 
tion to sink the former of these characters, and we are left tO conjec- 
ture, from the designation of the Society, that the latter is the one 
Which is considered most becoming and appropriate. The Society, 
is called the Oriental Literary Society, and, in the Report, a strong 
desire is expressed ‘to raise the claims of the Society beyond theftfe 
of a private debating club.’ Yet the business of a debating cltib 
j^eems to form the chief, if not the entire, amount of what has been 
done ; and a strong claim on public patronage is advanced, on the 
gtound that it ‘ is the only institution in the metropolis of British 
India in which the habit of public speaking is regularly practised.* 
Nbw, we do not deny that the prosecution of the objects of a Literary 
Society and of a Debating Club may not, in some cases, be advan- 
tageously combined; but we arc inclined to think that the East In- 
dian community of Calcutta are not in a condition to prosecute 
both advantageously, and that the prosecution of the objects 
Debating Club is not at all called for by the present state of society 
rand government in British India. The ‘ habit of public speaking,' 
* ahd the f persuasive charm of oratory,’ are chiefly valuableypicquire- 
1 xUents under a free government and popular institutions ; and, as far 
we can perceive or judge, can be applied to no one useful purposej 
- under the existing government of this country, which docs not allow 
^ the voice of the people to be heard, or their influence to be felt 
directly, in the formation even of the most insignificant police and 
. municipal regulations. When the time shall arrive for the enjoy- 
ment of free civil, and political institutions — and every true ffiendoj 
England, of India, and of the human race, should seek to hasten its ar? 
rival — when the subjects of discussion shall come home to the bU3fad| 
f 'and bOsoms of the community, the powers of eloquence and the charm} 
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^jPai’trom it, foe there are numerous important objects mat 
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accomplished by means of the indirect expression of the public will 
through the medium of the press. Our argument can be made to 
extend only to the art of speaking, and even with respect to that we 
make it a question merely of comparative utility, holding that it is 
far Jess important in the present circumstances of the East Indian 
Community, that they should acquire the art of speaking, than that 
they should acquire something to talk about — that sound and di- 
gested knowledge of principles and of facts in nature and science. 
In history and government, which will enable them, indue time, with 
credit to themselves, and with advantage to the state, to assert and 
exercise the rights and duties of freemen. From these remarks, the 
managers of the society will perceive, that we are of opinion they 
should altogether relinquish the design of a debating club j and we 
infer, perhaps erroneously, from a passage already quoted, that there 
is a disposition to do so. Be this, however, as it may, and whether 
our suggestion be approved or not, we beg to express our earnest 
wishes for the improvement of that class whose benefit it more im- 
mediately contemplates. — lien gal Chronicle. 

\ 

, Judgment inspecting Aliens in India. 

Supreme Court , Calcutta, December 29, 18%’. — Ponchelut versus 
Stansbury. 

In this case Mr. Marnell stated that be was requested, in the ab- 
Sence of the Advocate-General, to address a few words to their Lord- 
ships previous to their giving judgment. He considered it one of 
great importance. Previous to the passing of the Act of Parliament, 
an alien who had lived seven years in any of the colonies of his 
Majesty was admitted to the privileges of a natural born subject. 
The seventh and eighth of William III. were, passed to prevent 
fraud in these colonies, and the thirtieth of George III. was in-* 
tended to afford facilities to aliens to recover their possessions. In 
tbe present case, if it were held that aliens could not inherit landed 
property, considerable mischief would arise. In General Martin’s 
Case, it appeared that there was a declaration on his own part that be 
was born in Lyons in France, and he yet held considerable property 
Which the heir-at-law could inherit. 

Mr. Turton was on the same side, and contended that there was a 
Strong distinction between aliens in England, and those in a country 
wliich was held as acquisition from a Native Prince. lie did not 
fpean to say that an alien could inherit land in England, but that he 
ej>uM in this country. In England no foreign troops could be raised 
without an Act of Parliament, but here the Company had power to 
Ip so without any such sanction. We had lately acquired an acces- 
sion of territory, and w 7 ere the inhabitants of it to be considered 
l&*.or subjects of his Majesty ? 

f Tjm Chief Justice said the town of Calcutta was situate# diflfe* 
other places. No law could be made here but by the # 
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Legislature and the Government, subject to the approbatiojl ot ■- the 
Supreme Court. The present question was, whether aliens should 
receive landed property by descent. 

• Mr. Turton stated that the law of England did not wholly extend 
here, and it became a question whether a part of it shall be appli* 
Cable or not. Could it be said that all persons born in the ceded 
provinces, and before the sovereign came to the throne, could not 
inherit landed property ? 

Sir Anthony Buller had understood that the person now claiming 
was born in Pondicherry, while it was under the dominion of the 
French Government. 

' Mr. Turton stated that the plaintiff admitted that he was born in 
that country, but subsequent to the time it was conquered by the 
English. In this country, Persians were allowed to hold land, ant} 
it was somewhat strange that the latter did not enjoy that privilege. 
This place had always been the resort of foreigners. There were 
Moguls, Turks, and Amenians here, and if they were allowed to 
hold lands, there could be no ground for alarm if half a do£ed 
Frenchmen were permitted to do so. The question was, whether the 
law relating to aliens was as applicable in this country as it was ip 
England. The circumstance of its not having been acted upon 
hitherto, was an argument, that it was not applicable here. 

The Chief Justice called Mr. Turlon’s attention to the fifty-fifth 
of George ill. which gave the Government the summary power 
of sending any person out of this country, who was not born within 
. the allegiance of his Majesty. 

Mr. Turton thought that anterior to the passing of the ayt ther^i 
was no argument against aliens holding Landed property. That law, 
if introduced here, would be peculiarly hostile to them, as weli^ps 
produce considerable mischief. It would discourage the trade Ctf 
Calcutta, which was chieliy carried on by foreigners. If the pnpjt 
held that the sons of Frenchmen were aliens, they must alspi uo?d 
that the inhabitants of Calcutta were so. The present plaintiff was 
bprn in Pondicherry, which was in India, and lie could not therefore 
be turned out of his possessions. General Martin was a Frenchipa^ 
and only had a commission under the King, and had no right there- 
fore to inherit. v.<^ 

The Chief Justice, with the greatest respect for the talents'andjp^ 
tejgTity of the learned Judge who presided at the hearing 1 / oftfeg 1 
cases of Joseph v. Ronald, and that of Martin, begged to say/ttat>‘ ; ' 
there was an inconsistency between his decisions on them, whicfi jfe 
could not easily reconcile. In the former, he had argued that nd 
freehold property existed in India, or ought to exist, and in the latter, 1 
$iat the heir-at-law should inherit the property, though it was oar* \ 
tiqularly brought to his notice that General Martin was an arte#* '< 
^ present question was, whether the son of an alien 



tharfcad^property ofhis father. It appeared that^cnrie^me sk 1 
17?4 jpw father of the present plaintiff landed at Pondicherry, -where 
thift was born, and that sometime after, his father came to this 
country, and purchased landed property. At the time he was born, 
Pondicherry was under the French Government, and is so at the 
present time. In determining the present question, it was necessary 
to consider how much of the English law was applicable to this 
country under the charter. It had been stated, that the law with 
respect to aliens was not applicable to countries acquired by conquest. 
This was not the case. When the English law was first introduced 
in this country, our dominions were not so secure as they now are; 
and at Bombay there was a strict rule that the Company should not 
give any portion of the land to foreigners. In North America and 
the "West Indian Islands, whether acquired by conquest from Eu- 
ropeans, or those who were, previous to our colonization, inhabited 
by savages, a distinction was observed between aliens and British 
sublets ; and when his Lordship was called upon to say whether 
, thfi ? legislature contemplated such a difference in this country* he 
tho&ht by turning to the act passed in 1815, that the distinction was 
COflflfaered. The case was different with respect to a British subject : 
he knew he was removable at the order of the Government, that he 
lived under a license which could be revoked, and if he purchased 
any landed property which he could hold only under a license, he did 
$p with his eyes open. Under these circumstances, his Lordship was 
decidedly of opinion, that the common law of England, as it related 
to aliens, was applicable to this country. i 

Sir Anthony Buller and Sir John Franks concurred with theCliM 
Justice. i 

Evacuation of Rangoon. 

We have extracted from a cotemporary a more detailed account 
of the evacuation of Rangoon than had previously appeared. Pa$s- 
the formalities usual on such occasions, the most interesting 
portion of the statement is that which relates to the apprehended 
Oqhtest between the Burmese and Taliens, which it is declared the 
Buri&es^ themselves seem to think inevitable. It is added, that, of 
icoid#fe, a strict neutrality will be observed on our part. We have 
hol&ubt that this is the proper course to be pursued in present cir- 
^i^mstances, in as far as the British Government is individually con- 
^^iihed; but we should like to see an explanation given of the extent 
.".of ohr promises to the Taliens during the period of our own reveries 
•at 1 Rangoon, and how far a strict neutrality will consist with their 
f&lfjTment. ^ 

' We are happy to learn that measures have been taken effectually 
to secure the property of British merchants at Rangoon, and that 
Li^fecaht Rawlinson has been left in political charge of the British 
ilitfefcsts fog the present. The Burmese population, it appears, 

great numbers, a very clear indication of their di^ 



saMa^OTb'ttt Returning under the former government, 
connect with this, the approaching sanguinary struggle betwS^n <84, *’ 
Burmese and Taliens, every friend of humanity and of good govef ' 
merit must regret that Pegu was not retained in the po8sessidiT f $t’ J 
the British instead of those provinces to the south and east, which> 
separated as they are from all our other territories, must be coiw 
sidered rather as an incumbrance, and which, however great their 
fertility, or however valuable their productions, cannot justly be re* 
garded, either in a political or commercial point of view, as an equi- 
valent for the town of Rangoon alone. 

The above was written for insertion in our last publication, but 
was necessarily deferred for the reason then assigned. The further 
information that has since transpired either through the public 
papers or private channels, of the state of affairs at Rangoon, con- 
firms the anticipations of a fierce struggle between the Burmese and 
Taliens. On this subject we refer to the extracts from the last 
( Government Gazette and the current report in Calcutta, deriv^L 
from the passengers of the James Colvin, is, that the Taliens, witjjM§| 
two days after the evacuation by the British, attacked the Burm'$|fe 
drove them from Rangoon, burnt the town, and laid waste the sdf£ 
rounding country. We make these statements as they have be® 1 
mad^tous, without pledging ourselves for their correctness. 

. From the Government Gazette of January 1 , 1827 * 

We have been favoured with the perusal of letters, by the late' 
arrivals frohi Rangoon, of various dates, from the l 2 c 2d November 
to the 8th December inclusive. According to the arrangements 
originally concerted with the Burmese Deputies, Rangoon was to 
have been delivered up to them on the 20th of that month, but at 
their request the cession was delayed until the 25th, upon the plqa 
of thfcir not having had time to prepare a house for the reception^ 
the 'Viceroy, and they again made it their urgent request, thaC^m 
British authorities would not leave the place until the end 
month, or the arrival of the Viceroy. These delays, originating^ 
wholly on their side, were not without their convenience, ® 
afforded time for the arrival of the means cf transport from MadM 
and Martaban, which the prevailing winds at this season haq[<!^P 
tribdtfcd to retard. One of the vessels, the Indian Oak , conveyS 
the left wing of the 30th Madras Native Infantry to the coa® m 
the Middle of November. Upon Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
to aw^it the arrival of the viceroy being made known to him., he 
hurfied down from Panlang, and reached Kemmendine on the 2|j@| 
November, with a few thousand men, pressed from the villages on 
his Ante. On the 26th, he reached Rangoon, and was received with 
a complimentary salute. His visit on this occasion was merely one 
of 4ofopliment to Sir Archibald Campbell, whose permission fie 
solicited and obtained, to occupy a house in Rangoon, without ,fe 
fotferihg’ with the British authorities. Heathen returned to I|§| 
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memfije, ‘whither Sir Archibald Campbell proceeded tm the S7th^ 
On hie way up the river, he was met by the Viceroy’s flotilla, with 
his own war-boat and umbrella, the highest compliment that could 
have been paid: at the request of the Chiefs, the British General 
proceeded in the Viceroy’s boat to Kemmendine, where he was re- 
ceived with every possible demonstration of respect and cordiality, 

. 0n * he morning of the 28th, the Viceroy made his public entry 
into Rangoon, receiving a salute from the British force On the 
29th, he dined with Sir Archibald Campbell, attended by only four 
ot his Sirdars, and partook of the entertainment with perfect ease 
and With a natural pohteness extremely gratifying to all present! 
On the following day. Sir Archibald paid him a visit of business, 
during which the V iceroy is said to have shown great anxiety to 
obtain some assurances of a friendly disposition, in the approaching 
contest between the Burman authorities and the Talien population 
which he seemed to think inevitable, as the Chief of Syrigm and 
all his principal adherents, had abstained from paying him the cus- 


ternary respects; they had provided themselves, he^tatedf dlieHy 
escnce ot the English in Pegu, with arms and nmmu- 
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nteon, intending to oppose Ins authority, as soon as the British 
Officers had departed. It seems highly probable, therefore, that an 
intestine contest will ensue, which, from the diameter and animosity 
ot the contending parties, will no doubt he sanguinary; of course 
a strict neutrality will be observed on our parts. 

' . Sir ,^ rchib f d Cam l )beI1 embarked on board the Alexander , on the 
9th of December, for Moal Mein, and the Rangoon flag was hoisted 
on his quitting the town. Notwithstanding the presence of the 
Burmali Viceroy, and the intermixture of the troops of both nations, 
as well as the influx of an immense and promiscuous population, no 
occurrence calculated to interrupt the good understanding of the dif- 
fegnt authorities took place ; the Burman officers avoiding any 
, ip^rfereiiee witli the local arrangements, and declaring it to be the 
border of their sovereign, that they should consider themselves subject 
M the British coinmander during his stay. We understand, that before 
General left Rangoon he had secured to the British merchants 
there the privilege ot removing, with their bona fide property, with. 
OUt hindrance or charge of any kind, for a given period, as forming 
part of our evacuation of the place. He has also left Lieutenant 
Jtywlinson, of the Bengal Artillery, in political charge of the British 
interests at Rangoon for the present^ until further arrangements 
tnaf be thought expedient. 6 ■ 

No intelligence had been received from Mr. Crawfurd hims elf 
Subsequent to his arrival at Ava, but despatches, to the address of 
We Viceroy, had been communicated to the latter, stating, that the ' 
Mvoy appeared to be well pleased with his reception, and that-hk 
9* Ava was in great good humour, from which jt 
ever y thing was going on as well m 
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Wished. It U expected that Mr, Crawfurd would shortly be Vgjfc hit 
return to Rangoon. 

It had been settled, that salutes should be exchanged upon the 
lowering of the British flag, and the elevation of the Burmese, but* 
the Burman ordnance had been hastily placed in position on the land 
side to prepare against the approach of the Talien force, and this 
compliment was therefore omitted, but every other demonstration of 
good will was cheerfully paid. The troops were much crowded in 
the vessels on which they were embarked, but it was expected that 
they would not suffer much inconvenience as the passage was so 
short. The emigration of the Burmese population from Rangoon 
continued to a late period. On the 22d November, a large flotilla 
departed for Amherst, with about live thousand persons on board. 
Accounts from the southward are all very satisfactory j the popula- 
tion of Tavoy hits increased to nearly thirty thousand. 


From the Government Gazette of Jan. 4, 1827. 


By the James Colvin , letters have been received from Moelmyne*: 
dated the 8th December. This vessel had an extraordinarily quick ; 
passage, having left Amherst Town 011 the 20th, and made Suugor 
in ten days. 

By this opportunity, we learn the arrival at Moelinync of Sir 
Archibald Campbell, with the troops and public stores from Ran- 
goon. They sailed on the 9th, and reached the Saluen in 48 hours. 
The preparations for their accommodation at the intended canton- 
ments were going on with great activity, but until their completion, 
his Majesty’s 45th had been, with the concurrence of the Viceroy, 
captoned in old Martaban. 


The following is the purport of the pledge given by the Viceroy 
in favour of the bond fide British property left at Rangoon, belonging 
tamerchants and other individuals : No duty, impost, or charge ( ji|; 
apy description, shall be made on goods brought, by British subj$q$p 
to Rangoon during its late occupation j but merchants may buy!' 
ppd sell them without hindrance 3 and all merchants wishing to, ship! 
such goods to a foreign country, shall be at liberty to do so without^ 
hindrance, and free of duties and charges, within three months from? 
the date of the evacuation at the town of Rangoon. 

Before the James Colvin sailed, a report was generally current gtj 
Mpe|jgjyne, that Rangoon had been attacked and taken by the Pg- , 
gUersT The Taliens were said to have advanced immediately after 
the departure of the British, and, after three or four days’ fighting, ', 
gained possession of the town. The Burmans had entrenched 
themselves in the Great Pagoda. There was great reason to credit f 
thef, truth of the report. The force with the Viceroy, about four*’ 
thw&and strong, was a mere rabble 5 and the chief man of 8yriartf, 
tftgj&ead of the insurrection, is known to be a man of energy gnd 
cwtigb; It was also reported, that a Carian chief, wife a eem " 
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able fierce, had marched against Donabew. Sir Archibf^ fJampijejJ 
had despatched the Ternate cruizer to Rangoon on the 19th, to as- 
certain the state of affairs there. ' 

> . From private communications, we learn that several letters baa 
been received from Ava, from European traders there, mentioning 
Mr. Crawford’s arrival, and his having had an audience of the King. 


United Service Club of India. 

Amongst the proposed rules of the Calcutta United Seryipe 
Club, to which we some time since gave insertion, there wap ope 
which restricted admission to candidates who should have stood 
appointed seven years to one or other branch of the service, with 
certain specified exceptions. We are sorry to learn that some mis- 
apprehension prevails with respect to this clause, and that if lias 
been understood to apply exclusively to the officers of his Majesty’s 
and the Honourable Company’s Military and Medical Service'^ and 
not to members of the Civil Service. This misconception a^piears 
to have arisen from an error in the transcript of the original paper, 
drawn up at the meeting of the 29th ultimo, in consequence of 
Which the circumflex in the copies circulated, did not comprehend as 
it should have done the words ‘ Civil Servants,’ an omission wholly 
accidental and undesigned. We are happy, therefore, to havd (tin 
-our power to remove any unfavourable impression which this f/cci- 
-dent may have produced to the detriment of the club which it has 
,been proposed to establish, and from which we augur the most ad- 
vantageous results. The restriction of seven years, the purport of 
Which must be .sufficiently obvious, is of general application, except 
jin , the cases specified, and affects equally the civil and military 
branches of the service. , , 


^Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta.., 

4 vA meeting of this Society took place on Monday, the 1st of Jtmti- 
Gftry,, at the house of their President, Mr. Leycester, for the purpose df 
ffxaiaining the vegetables exhibited by the Native gardener^* who 
candidates for the medals and premiums given by the Society 
for the best specimens of potatoes, peas, cabbages, and cauliflower. 
"• Although nearly two hundred individuals had applied for, and 
received seeds and plants from the society in September and October 
last, still very few candidates appeared, and a fair criterion; wai not 
obtained of the produce for the bazar. .‘t u 

* ‘ 1. The meeting, after examining the several specimens of catdi- 
lowers, awarded the silver medal and forty rupees in moiiey;To 
iilamtonoo Puddan, an extensive vegetable gardener * at 1 Qbbobt, 



The silver medal and forty rupees was given, to thej 
fioo^Wadan for the best potatoes'; and, 


4. ’ The silver; medal and twenty rupees was given to the^mef 
Jlamtonoo Puddan for the best cabbages. * ^ ' , 

’ ’ For this prize, the cabbages exhibited by Ramtonoo Puddan .jgptf 

S hur Doss were so nearly alike, that Hullodhur Doss was 
^ed to have deserved half the money premium, and received it 
accordingly. 

The best cauliflower exhibited to the meeting was frorti the 
garden of Simon Fraser, Esq. ; and the best peas were exhibited by 
Mr. Fenwick ; but the premiums being strictly confined to Native 
cultivators, neither of these specimens were admitted to compete. 

The venerable the Archdeacon Corrie and W. Paxton, Esq., 
were unanimously elected members of the society. 

The secretary read to the meeting a letter which he had lately 
received from Government, conveying its approbation of the objects 
of the Society, and expressing its readiness to afford the Society the 
use bf a piece of ground, rent-free, for an experimental garden and 
farm, if such a spot should be now available, and not inconsistent 
with the general interests of Government : upon which points the 
Society was requested to communicate with the Board of Revenue 
obd (Collector of Calcutta. 

, . reference to the observations in our last, on the subject of 
pointing the cocoa-nut. on low, sandy islands, reefs, &c. as suggested 
fey flinders, we have been favoured with the following suggestions, 
qikiulated to ensure the growth of the plant : *< ’ 

- } -In all countries, within 10 degrees of the equator, the germinate 
ing Cocoa-nut may be procured at all seasons of the year : it hafl'f 
particular name amongst the Malays when in that state. >iv 'W 
The nuts should be chosen with the germ just bursting fron^tjfe^ 
nut, or not more than eight inches long, and may then be strops 
.Oj^l^he stern and quarters like pumpkins; occasional rain, W& 
•lew buckets of sea- water, will be all the moisture they require,: and' , 
tf,one of these be planted, there is nothing but accident that can ^ 


.prevent its growth, 
become rancid/ 


Nuts which have not germinated are likely 


Asam. 

• 'Under the Native Governments of Asam, a ready access Vrtjls,,- 
maintained to all parts of that country at every season of the year, 
by the construction of broad and elevated causeways, over whleb^ 
pft£s,ed practicable roads, when all the rest of the surface was under/ 
^prater. In the course of time, and during the political convulsio&f 
Asam, for nearly a century, has been torn to pieces, thefe 
igeways, or bunds, have disappeared, and the want of roads h4fl 



ftpsy?. 


i the evil whence it originated, the dep°-: 


nnd. deseytiop of the kingdom. One of th&prifl 
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these bunds, which was said to extend 1 through the whole lefigth of 
A$an$ from Cooch Behar to Sadya, and which was constructed ili 
the*reign of Gadadhar Sinh, has been lately made the subject of in- 
quiry); and the condition in which it has been found, and its utter 
Inapplicability to the purposes of its original formation, are strikingly 
illustrative of the condition of Asam, in which so vast a work could 
be suffered to fall to such cureless ruin. 

At the point where it was visited, about two miles north from 
JLakhomati Bhoteyu Goam, it runs through a thick forest, infested 
with wild beasts of every species. It follows a direction N. 55 E., 
and divides the district of Nao Dewar, in Asam, from the Dufl^ 
district, the land on the northern side of the bund belonging to the 
Dufia Baja, whilst the bund itself, and the country to the south, 
tire included within the boundaries of Asam Proper. 

The bund at this place is about eighteen feet broad, and is gene- 
rally eight feet in height, but in many other parts it is nearly effaced, 
and is very generally hidden by brushwood, or even by trees of many 
years growth j at a short distance to the north, is a small hill rlvtilet 
named the Deiring, running in a bed of sand and siliceous stones, 
amongst which are found pieces of half formed coal. 

The Duflas, to the northward of the bund, are a powerful hill 
tribe, inhabiting the second range of hills. They carry on an active 
traffic with Asam, bringing down rock-salt and coarse red woollens,- 
and carrying back a return in dried fish, buffaloes’ flesh, and coarse 
silk. Their nearest village is about eight miles north of the bund, 
Which, in this part, of its extent, is said to have served as a boun- 
dary line. There are no villages immediately on its course, atfd 
from its being so thoroughly overrun with jungle, it is now utterly 

* impassable. 

/' Trade of Singapore. 

v 3Fhe Count Van Ranzow, Resident of Rhio, is at present on a visit 
to this settlement, for the recovery of his health, and for the purpose 
of obtaining medical advice. We understand that he intends re- 

• maining here for some time. 

' ’Pin. — Large quantities of tin have lately been imported here, 
from the ports of the Peninsula to the north of Malacca particu- 
larly from Nungy Lingi, a small river which forms the boundary be- 
tween the Malacca territory and the possessions of the Salengore 
Rajah. The mines of that district are at present wrought with 
: much spirit, and the produce of them this year is very considerable, 
i It is almost all brought to Singapore, and during the last week 450 
^gfeuls were imported by prahus belonging to the place. The unties 
situated about thirty miles up the riv er, and are all upoiLthe 
Sifengore bank. The Rajah does not interfere much with the iftfr- 
ratione of the miners, but levies a duty upon all tin that is export§P* * 

' ^Iffuality of the Straits tin, generally, has suffered much 
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oration lately by the practice of miling' it'with other metal#* as 
Tonquin lead and spelter, which can be purchased here at bftiXf 
cheap rate. Some of the shipments, to China in particular, proved 
sq bad this season, that what cost 21 dollars per picul here, woe 
sold for 16 dollars at Canton. The fraud, we believe, is practised 
chiefly by the Chinese, and as it is one which is extremely difficult 
to detect, it is carried on with impunity, and probably to a great ex* 
tent. We think the subject deserves the notice of the Government, . . 
and that some measures ought to be adopted for its prevention. 

Native Vessels . — We are happy to observe that the Natives of the 
Coramandel coast have in some manner conquered their dread of 
pirates, and ventured in their own vessels to navigate the Straits of 
Malacca. A considerable number of these craft have come here this 
season, laden with bctlenut from Pedier, and a few have imported 
piece goods direct from Coromandel. This is a trade which is 
capable of much extension, and as soon as the Straits are perfectly 
cleared of pirate prahus, it will, no doubt, increase rapidly, and be 
conducted on a much greater scale than the present system admits 
of. Numerous emigrants have arrived by some of these last vessels 
to seek their fortune in this settlement, where many of their country- 
men are already colonized. 

Junks . — Two junks arrived a few days ago from Siam with full 
cargoes. The crop of sugar is reported to be very abundant this 
season, and the produce of the liner qualities greater in proportion 
than usual. This market will, therefore, be plentifully supplied with 
this article, as the number of junks fitting out for the Strait is a$ * 
least equal to that of last year. 

A Hainam junk came in last night from Saigun and Kaugkau itl 
twenty-four days. She imports a cargo of rice, which constitutes 
whole of her lading : V* 

Stic-lac has not been imported by any of the Siam junks which • 
have arrived this season. It is said that the supply has entirely^' 
failed, and that there is not more collected than is sufficient for the 
consumption of the country. The price had risen at Bankok to 
upwards of twenty tikalls per picul . — Singapore Chronicle. 

Russians and Persians. 

The contest between these two powers appears, as far as our in-£jj 
formation extends, to be conducted with little spirit on either side. The 
following notice, taken from * Bombay Gazette’ of the 20th of Dec., . 
which has just reached us, supplies all, we believe, that is professedjj 
to be known of its progress ; and as the particulars furnished rest f 
on report, little confidence can be given to them. There is, however^ 
no improbability in the tenor of the information thus communicate^ 
as no one at all acquainted with the comparative means of the two 
najfeps, could doubt that the first impetuous movement in the war 
siybftjmtof the Persians would be followed by. a signal retribu^i 
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f A'fletter from the Gulf; ^datsed the beginning of November, men* 

' tfod*that a report was prevalent among the Natives of a considerable 
• fortress on this side of the Arras river, belonging to the Persians, 
ibavu^r been [stormed and taken by the Russians, and the garrison 
^foufc^abitants, between live and six thousand in number, piit to the 
sword without distinction, with the exception of twelve persons only 
who escaped. It was further said there was little to impede the pro- 
gress of the Russians into the interior, who appeared determined to 
{advance as rapidly as possible. 

4 fr m ' r 

'By the same opportunity we learn that the city of Bussotah 
was in great distress, from being besieged by the Montefique' Aral)s]^ 
who had succeeded in cutting off all supplies, and threatehed the 
place with attack by storm. The Governor had forced all capable of 
bearing arms to mount guard on the walls ; all business had in con- 
sequence ceased, the greatest alarm prevailed, and to add to the dis- 
tress, provisions had risen five hundred per cent in price.’ 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta. 


A meeting was held on Saturday, January 6th, the Vice-President, 
Mr. Wilson in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
members ;>Mr. Roe, Mr. Bell, Mr. Walker, Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. 
Reynolds. The Society then proceeded to elect the office-bearers for 
the ensuing year, agreeably to the notice given at the previous mat- 
ing, when the following nominations took place . Mr. Gibb, Presi- 
dent ; Mr. Wilson, Vice-President ; Dr. Adam, Secretary and Tfea- 
^ftrer; Mr. Twining, Assistant Secretary, and Assistant Treasure* 5 
Bfr. Grant, Mr. Breton, Dr. Graham, Mr. Grierson, Committee of 
'Management ; Dr. Grant, Mr. Breton, Mr. Grierson, Dr. Mellis, 
Graham, Committee of Papers. 

Jfe The thanks of the Society were voted to the office-bearers of the 
i^past year. 

; ts The following presents were made to the Library and Museum. 
'Camper’s Dissection of an Elephant,’ and 'Wade on Bengal Disease,’ 
>byMr. Wilson ; ' Foedere, Medicine Legale,’ by Mr. Gordon; add 
%fchmiber of MSS. notes of the Lectures of Cullen, Black, and Munro, 
by A Dr. Playfair; a specimen of caries of the Tibia, by Mr. Barbe#; 
nand a small Distilling Apparatus, by Dr. Adam. Several cases of 
considerable professional interest were submitted to the meeting, and 
made the subject of discussion. 

fc We understand that the third volume of the Society’s Transactions 
mil be put to press immediately ; the first volume, we are happy fo 
Ijfiind, has attracted the notice of all the principal medical.joumafi at 
Borne, and has been very favourably received. The following remarks 
^introduce the notice of the volume in that popular work, the ' Lancet^’ 
*We observe that the comments are, not only in this instance* tki 
%tttalothers, largely indebted to the prefatory pages of the Volum& 
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* We should ill become the station, which, as medical 
have the honour to occupy, did we not seize the earliest^tehr- 
tuuity of congratulating our professional brethren on the for&ftttt0!to, 
under such happy auspices, of a medical society in the metrqpOlNbf 
.British India. The benefits that may result from this measl||^m 
incalculable.. Well conducted associations of this kind havetfone 
more, perhaps, to advance and aggrandize the sciences, than the y 
patronage of the rich and the powerful — of kings and emperors. It ,c 
Would be idle to descant on the many discoveries aud improvement*^ 
which immediately followed the institution of the Royal Society ofv 
ibis country, and others of a similar nature abroad. A host of me- 
morable names, not inferior to the most illustrious of the ancients, 

, will occur to everyone — men whose genius will be better appreciated, 
$nd shine with increasing and more resplendent lustre, as the world 
grows old. 

( Seeing the impulse which well-organized societies have commu- 
nicated to the sciences, we cannot withhold our thanks from the 
very meritorious individuals with whom the present association ori- 
ginated, and under whose liberal and enlightened policy it promises 
to. grow so great, and prove so extensively useful. That system of 
exejusion, those principles of faction and division, the elements of 
dissolution, which are mixed in the very composition of many of 
bur modern medical societies, happily for our Oriental friends, form 
no part of their government. We do not doubt, therefore, that 
their exertions will prove of great and lasting service, not only to 
medicine, but to every branch of literature and science that may 
be deemed collateral to it. It is probable that the imperfect science 
of the Baids or Hakeems of India cannot furnish much instruct jpn 
to the practitioners of Europe 5 but liberal and cultivated minds wjjl 
welcome the light that may be thrown upon the past and present 
State of Oriental medicine by the labours of the industrious and taj^ 
learned, whether their information be derived from authentic sources 
or, actual observation. The history of Mohammedan medicine, 
comprising the most flourishing periods of the schools of Bagdad and 
Cprdova, has been pretty fully elucidated, but fails with the decline 
of the power of the Caliphs; a long subsequent period in this 
branch of inquiry is therefore involved in obscurity, and the medical 
history of the Hindoos is an utter blank. In these respects, there* 
fore, there is ample scope for investigation, which may be prose- 
cuted with every advantage in the country in which the Society is 
•jyith so much judgment established. To the Oriental nations w® 
owe ' the introduction of many simples into medicine, which WCW 
.unknown to the Greek and Romans, such as manna, senna, tama- 
rinds, and rhubarb, besides musk, nutmegs, cloves, &c.; and jp 
modern times, the madar, croton oil, &c. Hence it is notimpr^ 
b^jjle, that many valuable remedies may yet be culled from the ma- 

t fia medica of the East ; but if no accessions of value be der|yaI*Je 
pnental Herald, Fol 14. L 
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from that source, a vast store of knowledge, important equally to 
physiology and pathology, may be collected and rendered subser* 
yient to the healing art. That much may be done is proved by the 
present volume of transactions, which, although the Society has 
been so recently established, contains many papers of sterling value/ 

Bengal Chronicle. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday evening, Jan, 
10, the Honourable J. H. Ilarington, Esq., the President, in the 
Chair. Lieutenant Pemberton was elected a member. This being 
the occasion of the annual election of Vice-Presidents and Committee 
of Papers, the following gentlemen were chosen: 

Vice-Presidents: The Honourable W. B. Bayley, Esq.; the 
Honourable Sir Charles Grey ; the Honourable Sir John Franks.— 
Committee of Papers: Dr. Adam; Reverend Dr. Carey; J, Cal- 
der. Esq. ; Dr. Grant; Lieutenant Forbes; Major Hodgson; Rev. 
Mr. Mill; W. H. Macnaghten, Esq.; C. Smith, Esq. 

The correspondence relativ e to the mission of Captain Dillon, in 
search of the survivors of La Pe rouse’s shipwreck, was laid before 
the meeting. A number of presents to the Museum were made, of 
which the following were the chief of those presented by Dr. ’Ey tier: 

A brass statute of Gotamah, from Arracan. Two brass ditto, highly 
ornamented, and holding a pot with offerings, from Arracan. Three 
ditto ditto, crowned, holding offerings, ditto. Ancient brass model 
of a temple, containing four images of Buddha, with lagas or ser- 
pents over the entrances, from Arracan. Various brass statues of 
Buddha, from Arracan. A siva linga, worshipped by the Arracanese, 
procured in a temple at Key-Keraingdong. Thumb of a large 
ipaage of Gotamah at Arracan, made of solid stone. A wooden image 
Of a female, called the wife of Gotamah, worshipped by the Arra- 
canesc. A small brass box, containing small white pebbles, five of 
which are placed in the statue of Buddha. Model of a brass Arracan 
temple, used in the worship of Gotamah. A quiver filled with twenty 
Burmese arrows. Ditto ditto, twenty -seven, from the Foggy Island, 
on the west of Sumatra. Two marble statues also, from Pagahm 
Mew, were presented by Captain Ross, and various specimens of the 
§OUth Seas, by Captain Herbert. 

Dr. Tytler also presented to the library five Burman manuscripts; 
and the following works were likewise received : Various Nos. of 
fhe Journal Asiatique, from the Asiatic Society of Paris. A history 
of the Persian Poets, with translations, by Joseph Von Hammer, of 
Vienna, and an accL^t of the Persian Manuscripts in the Library 
pf Turin, by the sat necimen of the Hitopadesa, and an in- 

troductory essay td ot the vo onicle of Biar Hebraus, by Prpfe&sor 
Bernstein of BreslairJ ^fflesia. A dissertation De Rebus Inturoe- 
of||g> and on Luciu^ ’the first Roman pontiff, by Bishop Munter, 
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The 2d part of the 20th Vol. and first part of the 21st Vol. of the 
Archaeologia, from the Antiquarian Society, and the first and second 
parts of the 6th volume of the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, from that Society. 

A letter from Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Bayley, was then read, giving 
an outline of the theocracy of the Buddha system of Nepal. In other 
countries, following the Buddha creed, it does not appear that there 
are any beings recognised as superior to Gautama and the other 
Buddhas, although they arc avowedly of mortal origin and human 
nature. There are spiritual and celestial beings, Brahmas and Nats ; 
but in the scale of purity, and in the ultimate object of exemption 
from future birth, they are very inferior to the genuine Buddha. 
This, there is reason to believe, is the original, and most unsophis- 
ticated system of Buddhism ; but in every country, different innova- 
tions have been grafted on the primitive stem, and in none, appa- 
rently, has this been carried farther than in Nepal. The same 
modification, probably, prevails throughout Tibet, and the regions, 
which thence derived their creed, of China and Japan, in which we 
know a vast number of divinities share the popular adoration with 
To or Buddha. When these additions to the primitive stock oc- 
curred, is yet matter of inquiry, but they savour strongly of Mani- 
chceism. According to the information now communicated, the 
northern Buddhas acknowledge four sets of divine beings, or of 
surperhuman objects of veneration. The first of these is, contrary 
to the generally supposed atheistical tendency of the faith, one pri- 
maeval and uncreated deity. This first Buddha manifested five of 
his attributes, as five secondary Buddhas $ in one of whom, Amitabha, 
or the f immeasurably splendid,’ in Prakrit and Pali, Amitabo, we 
recognise the Amito of the Japanese. Prom these five personifications, 
five other Buddhas, or Bodhi-satwas, were produced, by whom the 
active duties of creation were performed and amongst the created; , 
beings occur the human Buddhas and Bodhi-satwas, of the first of 
whom there are seven principal, and the latter of whom are infinite j 
including every person of exalted piety, by which indeed the indivi- 
dual jnay become a living Buddha, such as the Lama of Lassa is 
supposed to be. The Buddhas, consequently, are not restricted to 
any particular number, any more than the Bodhi-satwas j and all 
theories resting upon the individuality of Buddha are utterly over** f 
thrown. — Bengal Chronicle. ' :< w 

The Governor-General. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-General marched from Cawnn : v 
pore on the 24th of November, and encamped at Bodlee Ka Tukeea, H 
near the city of Lucknow, on the 28th of November. The follow* , 
ing morning having been fixed for his Lordship’s entry ipto the 
capital of Oude, a deputation arrived from the King, at an early 
hour, to conduct his Lordship from his tents, and was received with 
suitable attentions. The Governor-General marched from the canap 
L 2 W 
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in full state, at about half-past seven o’clock, and was met at the 
entrance of the suburbs by the King of Oude, with the principal 
officers of his Court, and an immense retinue of elephants, camel- 
riders, horsemen, and foot attendants. As the elephants approached 
each other, his Majesty and the Governor-General exchanged the 
usual salutations, and his Lordship stepping into the King’s howdali, 
the procession moved forward through the city. The roofs and 
balconies of the houses were, in many parts, hung with tapestries of 
kimkhab, tas, and other rich stuffs, and every building was crowded 
with spectators, interspersed with numerous bands of singers and 
musicians. After passing the Muhul of Asefood Dowleh, where 
the guard in attendance on his Majesty’s eldest sister saluted the 
Governor-General 3 the Suwarree passed along the sands of theGoom- 
tee, between two lines of troops, and amidst continued discharges 
of cannon, to the palace of Furrih Bukhsli, -where breakfast was pre- 
pared in the verandah of the banqueting rooms, called the Bareli 
Durree. On rising from the breakfast- table, his Majesty offered the 
established number of trays to the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General, Lady Amherst, and the gentlemen and ladies of the suite. 
His Majesty also presented a copy of his miniature, set in diamonds, 
to the Governor General, and a bed of curious workmanship to Lady 
Amherst.* Garlands, with utter and paun, were then distributed, 
and the Governor-General proceeded to the residency, where his 
Lordship and family remain, during their visit to Lucknow. 

His Majesty returned the Governor-Generals visit, and break- 
fasted with his Lordship, at the residency, on the following 
.morning. 

The Governor-General, Lady Amherst, and suite, partook of a 
dinner and entertainment at the palace of Furrih Bukhsh, on the 
evening of the 1st. 

His Majesty the King, the Heir Apparent of Oude, the Minister, 
and several of the principal courtiers, dined with the Governor- 
General at the residency, on the evening of the 2d instant. 

The Governor-General held a Durbar on the 3d instant, at the 
residency, when about eighty Natives of rank and respectaBility 
w^re introduced, and Khelats were conferred oil most of the 

number. 

0 The Madras Government Gazette, of the 30th November, cop- 
tains a report of the proceedings of a Public Meeting of the Natives 
of that Settlement, convened to consider the best mode of acknow- 
ledging the privilege of sitting upon Juries, and the result is exactly 
^what we anticipated: they voted it a privilege with which they 
would willingly dispense, and agreed to present a memorial, soli- 
citing permission to decline its exercise. The law was, no doubt, 
chiefly intended for a different class of the community, on£ better 
prepared to estimate the importance of discharging public duties lot 
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the benefit of the public alone, and content to purchase the pos- 
session of a public function at the expense of private comfort. v To 
the natives of Hindoostan, however, it can reem little better than 
insanity to court gratuitous trouble and responsibility, and to dis* 
charge any public function to which they are not compelled, or for 
which they are not rewarded. The particular duty also, in this case, 
involves so many considerations utterly incompatible with their in- 
dividual feelings, and with their social condition, that even the 
prospect of profit would fail to bribe them to its ready performance. 
Such must ever be the consequence of a premature attempt to 
transfer the usages of one form of society to another, to which they 
are wholly foreign and unfitted . — Madras Government Gazette, 
Dec. 4, 

The Natives of Bombay have presented an address to Major- 
General Wilson, on his approaching departure for England, which 
is signed by forty-five Parsee Merchants, thirteen Hindoo, and five 
Mohammedan inhabitants. In the answer returned by Major-Gene- 
ral Wilson, he states, that upwards of forty-six years have passed 
over since his first arrival in the country. 

Examination of the Exolimi and Tamil Schools. 

The Annual Public Examination of the English and Tamil Schools, 
at the Vepery Mission of the Venerable Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and the Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held in the new Mission Church 
at Vepery on Saturday, Jan. — , in presence of a highly respectable' 
assemblage of the ladies and gentlemen of the Presidency. Amongst 
the visitors were the Honourable Sir Ralph Palmer, Chief Justice, 
Sir G. W. Ricketts, Sir Ralph Rice, and the Clergy and other Mem- 
bers of the Societies’ Committees. The number of children belonging 
to these schools is 3(>(), and their neat appearance, and attentive and 
orderly demeanour, excited just approbation. 

The Tamil examination was conducted by the Rev. Hr. Uottler, 
senior missionary at Vepery; that in English by the Kev. W. Roy, 
senior chaplain at the Presidency, and Secretary to the Madras Dis- 
trict Committee of the Incorporated Society. These schools are 
conducted upon the admirable system adopted in England by thl|| 
National Society for Schools ; and on this occasion we had an ojp^ 
portunity of observing the large measure of success with which it 
has been pursued, in the benevolent establishment at Vepery. Ihp 
children gave specimens of their attainments in reading and cypher- 
ing, and displayed a very pleasing degree of intelligence and profi- 
ciency. The Rev. W. Roy directed, in an able manner, the exa- 
mination of the English classes in their knowledge of Holy Scripture, 
and of tile summary of Christian Faith and Practice, contained in the 
Church Catechism. The result was not less creditable to those 
under whose charge these young persons have been placed, than 
gratifying to all who witnessed this interesting scec£. , ; - 
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Medals and presents of books, as rewards of merit, were distri- 
buted to those whose progress in learning, and whose general good 
conduct, best entitled them to such encouraging distinctions. — Go- 
vernment Gazette, Dec. 2S. 

Gulf of Persia. 

Accounts from the Gulf of Persia mention that Raniah Bin Jabir, 
an Arab chief, long celebrated for his turbulent and daring dispo- 
sition, has experienced a fate characteristic of the whole course of 
his life. His violent aggressions having united the Arabs of Bahrenin 
and Katiffe against him, they blockaded his port of Daman, from 
which Hamah Bin Jabir (having left a garrison in the fort under 
his son) had sailed, in a well-appointed bugalow, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to raise a confederacy of his friends in his support. 
Having failed in this object, he returned to Daman, and in spite of 
the boats blockading the port, succeeded in visiting his garrison, 
and immediately re-embarked, taking with him his youngest son. 
On arriving on board his bugalow, he was received by his followers 
with a salute, which decisive indication of his presence immediately 
attracted 4 the attention of his opponents, one of whose boats, com- 
manded by Shaik Ahmed Pin Suliman, a nephew of the Shaik of 
Bahrenin, proceeded 1 to attack him. A desperate struggle ensued, 
and Shaik Ahmed finding, after some time, that he had lost nearly 
the whole of his crew by the lire of Hamah’s boat, retired for 
reinforcements. These being obtained, he immediately returned 
singly to the contest, nobly prohibiting any of the other boats of 
the fleet from joining in the conflict. The light was renewed with 
redoubled fury, when at last Kamah, being informed (for he has 
been long blind) that his men were falling fast around him, mus- 
tered the remainder of the crew, and issued orders to close and 
grapple with his opponent. When this was effected, and after em- 
bracing his son, lie was led with a lighted torch to the magazine, 
which instantly exploded, blowing his own boat to atoms, and setting 
fire to that of Shaik Ahmed, which immediately afterwards shared 
the same fate. Shaik Ahmed and a few of his followers escaped to 
the other boats, but only one of Hamah’s brave crew was saved j 
^and it is supposed that upwards of three hundred men perished in 
•Shis heroic contest. — Bombay Courier. 

Governor-General’s Departure from Lucknow. 

On the 4th December, the day previous to that appointed for 
the Governbr-General’s departure from Lucknow, his Lordship, in 
consequence of an invitation from the King, proceeded to breakfast 
with his Majesty at the Palace of Pearls (Motee Mohul,) accom- 
panied" by all his suite in full uniform, and escorted by the body- 
guard. The King came out to meet the Governor-General about 
^hundred yards from the palace. Passing through the arch of the 
handsome gateway of the Motee Muhul, the procession entered an 
extensive square, in which was erected a circular enclosure, con- 
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structed of interwoven bamboos, about thirty feet in height — in 
which, as we approached, we observed about six large buffaloes and 
several cages with tigers had been attached, at different places, on 
the outside of the bamboo enclosure, each having a small door open- 
ing into the arena, in which the buffaloes were impatiently waiting 
to give them battle. 

The enclosures was quickly surrounded by the elephants of the 
spectators, and by crowds of Natives — the uproar waxed exceeding 
great, and the frightened buffaloes charged with exceeding fury; 
but, fortunately, they were proof against their formidable horns. 
Few of his Lordship’s party had previously been witnesses of a tiger 
fight, and expectation was raised to the highest pitch, when two 
tigers were let in upon the raging buffaloes, hut, alas, for human 
foresight! in this, as on most occasions, reality was fully disap- 
pointed by anticipation! The tigers crept trenfbling along the sides 
of the enclosure, and made no attempt to defend themselves, or to 
avoid the blow, when the buffaloes, carrying their heads close to the 
ground, charged down upon them, and pinned them to the bam- 
boos. A pugnacious bear was then let in, as the champion of the 
fallen tigers, and expanded his ample arms to embrace the noble 
foe; but Bruin’s self-complacency was considerably disturbed by 
suddenly finding himself elevated six feet above his ordinary level, 
with a small rent or two in his comfortable fur jacket. 

The party then proceeded to a part of the palace called theMoor- 
barok Munzil, where breakfast had been prepared in a spacious and 
remarkably elegant saloon. After breakfast the party adjourned to 
the verandah which overlooked the Goomtee, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing combats between elephants and rhinoceroses, and other 
amusements, that had been prepared for the occasion. Two elephants 
were arraigned against each other on the opposite bank of the river 
Goomtee, which at this spot is deep and narrow. The exhibition 
succeeded little better than the tiger fight, for after a slight struggle, 
the sagacious animals seemed to discover their respective strength, 
and the weaker turned tail and strode off to the jungle. After con- 
siderable delay, and firing of squibs, the elephants were again 
brought together, and prevailed on to renew the combat. The ■ 
fugitive mustered all his vigour for one desperate struggle, an d JjjC- 
ceeded, for a moment, in lifting his antagonist from his fore-IHs, 
but, as if sensible that he had exhausted his powers in the effort, he 
again fled. The King being far from well, the entertainment soon 
after broke up, and the rhinoceros fights did not take place. 

On the morning of the 5th December, the Governor-General left 
Lucknow, and proceeded to the Resident’s house in the cantonments, 
which is situated about four miles from the city . — India Gazette, 
Dec, 21 . . ^ 

From the Native Papers. . 

Maharajah Runjeet Sing , — It appears by Ukhbars, that, 
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13th ultimo, the encampment of this chief was at a place called 
Naheta ; and it is said that a detachment of Koor Khurg Sing’s 
army had marched towards Peshour. 

Maharajah Scindia. — The Ukhbars state, that up to the 12th 
ultimo, this chief was at his usual place. It was represented to him, 
that the regiment under the command of Checlah Desmookh had 
commenced disturbances for their pay ; the commander was seized 
and placed before a gun to be shot, but was fortunately extricated 
from the hands of the rebels by the assistance of some of his friends, 
and in the struggle two persons were wounded. The soldiers have 
since surrounded his place of residence. The son of Surjah llao 
was ordered to persuade the soldiers and settle the disturbance. 

Delhi. — Ukhbars from this quarter state his Majesty’s health to 
be in the same state as before, and give no news of any importance. 

Jaypoor. — It is stated in the Ukhbars from this quarter, that the 
14th ult. being fixed for the public appearance of the young Rajah, 

. Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident, and others, were present at the 
(ipalace, agreeably to the invitation from the Dowager Ranee. Chaund 
vSing and other Thakoors, and Munnaloll Ameer Chund, and other 
; ministers of the state, with all the Sirdars, met Sir Charles at the 
y, Palace Bhim Mewas. Sir Charles and Captain Poe had a long con- 
s versation with the Dowager llanec on the state allairs, and on the 
young Rajah’s making his appearance. Sir Charles took him in 
his arms and spoke to him kindly. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe. — By the Ukhbars it appears that this 
gentleman has left Jaypoor on the 20th Nov. and encamped at 
Mouzah Majoali. Captain John Poe, the Resident at Jaypoor, was 
in his company. The management of the state affairs of Jaypopr, • 
which was in confusion for some time past, has been thus settled, at 
the request of the Dowager Ranee, with the concurrence of Sir ? 
Charles — that until the expiration of the minority of the young 
I^ah, the Dowager Ranee is at liberty to issue orders on the state 
affairs , — but a person well acquainted with business should be ap- 
pointed to superintend the expenditure of the allowance fromthp,. 
Honourable Company j that the young Rajah continue to give public * 
audiences, and Thakoors and Sirdars continue to attend the levee v, 
3&^that they all be on friendly terms. — John Bull , Dec. 21. , 

Steam-Vessels. 

We understand that the two steam-vessels, for which the machi- 
nery was sent out from England in the beginning of the year, are 
very nearly completed, and that one of them will be launched on 
Monday, the 1st of January at three in the afternoon. The other 
‘jwilj be launched, probably, in about a fortnight afterwards. Thfcy 
ifcire named the Irawadi and the Ganges , and are to carry eightf^ihs * 
^adi^fiiach is provided with two fbrty-horse-power engines, chto- ’ 1 
flfipgi by Maudsley originally, we understand, for the Government f : 
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at-home, but tranferred to the Indian Government upon the applica- 
tion of the Court of Directors. These vessels will be eminently 
useful in maintaining a prompt intercourse with the settlements ott 
either side of the Bay .’ — Government Gazette, Dec. 25. 

Bank Notes in India. 

As an amusing illustration of the various modes in which the 
paper system works, wc present an account, extracted from a Cal- 
cutta Paper, of the proceedings of some native Bengal Bankers, who 
were seized with apprehension at the increase of paper currency, and 
endeavoured to protect themselves from its consequences. The 
naivete with which they determine that the ‘ currency of ready 
money is the best,’ but agree to * dispose of the notes they have be- 
fore resolving on any final measure, ’ is extremely entertaining. The 
transaction is curious, as a specimen of Bengalcs j manners and 
mode of transacting business : 

* Calcutta , Feb. 8 . — Bank Notes . — In the 35th numberof the Mwr- 
tanda, under the head of * Marwari Saraffs/ there was published a 
detailed account of their intention of not receiving any bank-notes, 
except those of the Bengal bank, and likewise the great anxiety that 
was thereby raised among other Saraffs beside the Marwari. Tim 
Marwari Saraffs have now unanimously resolved, that they will 
gradually dispose of allthe bank-notes they have in their possession 
by tjie first lunation of Chaitra in the Samyatsara year 1884, or the 
the 27th of March, 1827, and then altogether abstain from receiv- 
ing bank-notes. 

‘ For this reason, on Tuesday, the third day of lunation in Magh, 
on the 30th of January, at about five o’clock in the evening, the 
Gonlashtus of the Saraffs, exclusive of the Marwari, according to 
their ancient usage, assembled together at the house of No. 12, at 
Pdgahyapatry, in Barabazar, belonging to Shah Gopaldoss and Baboo 
Mariohurdoss. The particular cause why this committee took place 
is as follows : Previous to any debate on the subject of bank-notes, 
and iabout twelve days before the assembly of the committee, Baboo 
Batosidhur wrote a letter to Baboo Madhuridoss, to the following 
effect: “ At present there is always some confusion about bank-notes; 
what is now advisable in our dealings (about them ?)” In anstyaj 
to which Baboo Mudhuridoss wrote to him that they had better cod* 
suit together how to proceed. Two days after this, when some money 
was sent to the house of Shah Gopaldoss and Baboo MunohurdosS, 
fronpt the house of Devidoos and Balmakund, Baboo Mahuridoss re- 
fused to take the notes of the Calcutta Bank that were part ot it j 
and Subsequently the committee was convened. 

In this committee Madhuridoss first observed j “ What should be 
advta&ble in this confused state of the bank-notes, but that either 
the, Bengal bank-notes be current, or ready money T Bansidhur 
then said*~-“ You wrote that you would take our advice in what W 
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do ; but previous to it you first sent back the notes given by myself. 
What shall I say to it ? Whatever path you may choose I will 
follow/’ Babu Motichund declared “ the currency of ready money 
(alone) is the best j but then you must have patience, as precipitancy 
is not good.” 

* Upon this Baba (iovindachund returned, “ Bight j but as those 
notes are in wide circulation, our proceeding requires mature con- 
sideration, that some poor men may not be involved in utter ruin, 
in consequence of our deliberations.” 

‘ Much debate took place, till at last it was unanimously agreed 
that they should first dispose of the notes they have, and then re- 
solve upon some final measure. According to the tenor of the ob- 
servations of the Gomashtas of Shah Gopaldoss and Babu Manohur- 
doss,it may be inferred that they are of opinion that as they have no 
hoondis (bills) to pay, which they cannot discharge without receiving 
notes, they arc not much concerned in the matter : but those whose 
business is likely to be at a stand (in case the notes be not generally 
received, as proposed) may be alarmed at their exclusion. 

‘ The committee continued till 1 1 o’clock at night : the Marwari 
Saraffs were invited, but declined to attend to it, adding, that they 
would hold another committee among themselves, and then join the 
rest/ 

State ok Discipline in tiie Bombay Army. 


We have received a printed copy of the general orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, dated the 26th of December, 1826, 
which exhibits a most unfavourable picture of the state of discipline 
in one of the Bombay regiments stationed in Cutch; and will explain 
easily enough why men under such treatment are so often driven to 
the verge of mutiny. If a general military commission were appointed 
for this country, to inquire into the actual state and condition of all 
the branches of the Indian Army, we doubt not much curious and valu- 
able information would be elicited by its investigations ; and if real 
grievances were redressed, we should never hear of iinagitiary 
ones, leading to the insubordination and mutiny, which have of late so 
frequently appeared in different quarters of India. But we give the 

g eneral orders as they have reached us, and leave the reader to draw 
is own conclusions : 


‘ By the Commander-in-Chief. 

* The proceedings of the Court of inquiry held at Bhooj to investigate the oc- 
currences which recently took place in the 3d regiment N. 1., having at length 
beeu submitted to the Commander-in-Chief, his Excellency feels himself called 
upon now to declare his final sentiments on the occasion. 

‘ This Court seems, howe 1 er, to have forgotten that it was assembled to as- 
' certain with precision the nature and extent of the alleged grievances of thpiben, 

, 00 irregularly brought forward, and also to discover, if possible, the guilty tn- 
, stigators of the highly unmilitary conduct of the regiment on the morning of the 
'22d of August last, in refusing to obey their officers ; for it has contented itself 
> receiving and recording the evidence of the witnesses produced Before it, and 
//has not attempted in the slightest degree to ascertain the truth of their depo- ■ 
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titions. The retfhlt, therefore, of this inquiry, affords even less information on 
the subject, than that which is contained in the statements originally transmitted 
to head-quarters, and their correctness in consequence still remains questionable. 

* Although the depositions of the witnesses and the discrepancies in their 
testimony, are alone sufficient to evince, that many of the alleged grievances have 
been, if not entirely unfounded, at least greatly exaggerated, for some of the 
circumstances stated are too improbable to deserve credit unless supported by 
the strongest proof ; yet, at the same time, the whole of these documents afford 
strong presumptions that the discontent and subsequent unsoldier-like conduct 
in the 3d regiment proceeded from the professional incapacity of the command- 
ing officer and the undue severity of the adjutant. The former, Capl. Canning, 
is likewise responsible for the unusual punishments which he sanctioned in the 
regiment, according to his own statement, and to the proof furnished by the 
numerous proceedings of regimental courts-martial. 

‘ That, also, Lieut. Johnson should so far have forgotten what was due to the 
service, in having adopted so vexatious and harassing a s\stem, and for having 
interfered so improperly Avith the habits of the men, no excuse can be found. 

( An attentive perusal of the proceedings of twenty courts-martial holdcn in 
the 3d regiment, betAveen Ihe 13th of March and Kith of August last, has more- 
over proved to the Commander-in-Cliief that inse\eral instances, the usual 
practice has been infringed, and the express regulations of the army, as con- 
tained in the militaiy code, completely disregarded. For it is most particularly 
ordered, that the superintending officer and interpreter shall not he the same 
person; and yet in no less than on four occasions, it appears that the sanui 1 
officer acted in both capacities. It is likcAvise laid down that courts-martial 
ought to award no unusual punishment, except avIicii the circumstances of a 
particular case may imperiously require it ; but his Excellency is not aware that 
any circumstances can warrant the sentencing a prisoner to receive a corporal 
punishment on his ‘ hare posteriors,’ as awarded in two instances. The sen- 
tencing also a prisoner to be ‘ drummed out of his regiment,’ is perfectly 
unusual, except in the case of his being convicted of some unsoldier-like and 
disgraceful offence ; and consequently the awarding of such a penalty, as has 
been done in no less than I'm* instances, on conviction of merely being absent 
without leave, is not only contrary to the established practice, but totally inef- 
fectual as a punishment, as it usually gives effect to the prisoner’s wish of 
leaving the regiment. 

‘ It is not, however, by their irregularities that these proceedings are so much 
distinguished, as by their exhibiting a view of the interior economy of the re- 
giment, which is highly discreditable and reprehensible. For under a better 
system, it is not likely that the offences investigated would have occurred, and 
particularly that it should have been necessary to hi ing so many non-commis- 
sioned officers and drill-masters in so short a time to trial for neglect of duty, 
disobedience of orders, and taking bribes. The convictions, however, in these 
instances, with dne or two exceptions, appear to have been in conformity to the 
evidence adduced, and the irregularities committed by the several courts-mar- 
tial have most probably been occasioned by their being allowed to pass always 
unnoticed by the commanding officer of the regiment. ^ 

* Judging, therefore, from the circumstances which have been substantiated, the 

Commandcr-in-Chief is compelled to pronounce that they exhibit a state of in- 
discipline which his Excellency believes to be unprecedented in the sendee. To 
the neglect and incapacity of Captain Canning, of course, the blame is mainly to 
be attributed ; anil as he has thus pro\ r ed himself to be quite unfitted to the active 
and proper discharge of his duty, it will be recommended to Government to transfer 
hiqk accordingly to the invalid establishment. . 

v * With regard to Lieutenant Johnson, who has already been justly removed fronf? 
the Situation of Adjutant for his misconduct, his Excellency trusts that this 
penalty trill operate as a sufficient warning to induce him to behave in future frftj^ 
mow becoming consideration towards the feelings and habits of the men frHn$ 
whom he is destined to serve ; and if ever he expects to render himself again 
worthy of the favourable notice of his superiors, be may rest assured that any 
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* Undue severity in the discharge of his duty will not constitute the ground&of 

* recommendation. In the mean time, lie is directed to join and do duty with the 
2d European regiment until further orders. 

‘ The Commander-in-Chicf has already caused to be signified by the officer 
commanding in Cutch, his hi"h displeasure at the conduct of the ild regiment 
N. I. for the very' unmilitary act of which the men have been guilty, in dis- 
obeying the orders given to them on parade, and for not following the rules laid 
down for bringing complaints to the notice of their superior officer. Had the 
established course been pursued in the present instance, it could not have failed 
in producing for the men of the ikl regiment eveiv justice they were individually 
entitled to, and would have pi evented the stain lluy have collectively brought upon 
themselves by their unsoldier-like behaviour. 

* Although it would seem that the regiment had considerable cause for com- 
plaint, and might have been restrained or intimidated by 1 car, from making a 
proper appeal for redress, the Commandei -in-Chief is of opinion that discontent 
among the men could never have risen to such a height, had the Native com- A 
missioned and non-commissioned officeis done their duty ; and that owing to the 
close intercourse and intimacy which existed between the several ranks, the two 
former grades could hardly be ignoiant of the feeling which must have prevailed 
for some time among the sepoys, and if was their duty to lisiu* rcpoited imme- 
diately any discontent which mani tested itself, to the European officers of their 
companies. 

‘ The Commander-in-Chief, therefore, desires that it may he explained to the 
Native officers of this army, and more particularly to those of the ,‘td regiment, 
that it is their bounden duty to know the characters, habits, views, and also the 
real grievances (if any do exist) of the men of their respective corps; and that 
should hereafter any manifestation of neglect, or indifference to so essential a 
part of their duty, he at any time repotted to head-quarters, they will he held 
responsible for so flagrant a breach of discipline, and the most serious notice 
taken of their conduct. 

‘ The above order is to he read at the head of every Native regiment in the 
service, on tlnoe successive parades, and duly explained to the Native officers and 
men by the respective interpreters.’ 

Cape of Good Hope. 

We detailed in our last Number the principal events connected 
'with the recent history of this colony, and the tyrannical measures 
pursued for the suppression of the ‘ South African Commercial Adver- 
f tiger,’ tit that place. We regret to see the Session of Parliament pass 
away without an attempt, at least, to institute a distinct and separate 
inquiry into this particular act — Ilian which nothing can be imagined 
more flagrantly oppressive or unjust. Mr. Pairbairn, the Editor of 
that paper, is, we learn, arrived in England, and intends to pursue 
such measures as may be practicable to obtain redress : and really, 
every man who is a sincere friend to freedom, or an enemy to des- 
, pptism — whether in the East or the West, (for the distinction between 
the good and evil of free discussion according to the latitude and 
longitude of the particular spot in which it may be exercised, is as 
pernicious as it is absurd,) — ought to assist this gentleman, tq tlie 

S ost of his power, in obtaining justice from his oppressors. If 
f Courier’ or the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ were to be suppress^tjiby 
isters here, all Europe would be made to ring with denunciations ' 

; of vengeance for months in succession. When even the types of tljg 
English vlohn Bull’ were put in sequestration for fines levied after a 
trial atjK and the verdict of a jury, what an outcry was raised in 
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all quarters against such an invasion of liberty and property ! ' But 
twenty papery may be suppressed in India, in New South Wales, in 
Pemerara, at the Cape, and the patriotic press of England is nearly 
silent on this occasion ; while, if the subject be mentioned in the 
Senate of this free nation, (as was the case with respect to Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s paper, when Mr. Earing recently presented a petition from 
certain inhabitants of the Cape,) scarcely a solitary hear is uttered 
by any one : so little does such an act of oppression excite astonish- 
ment or abhorrence in the great assembly which we are taught to 
look up to as the guardians of our liberties at home and abroad ! 

The ‘Times,’ from some secret motive, not easily to be even conjec- 
tured, though evincing a coldness and indifference towards the des- 
truction of a Free Press in India, which has deprived the advocates 
of that cause of its assistance in moments when its advocacy 
* might have been most valuable, is nevertheless most keenly alive 
to the destruction of a Free Press at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
has laboured on the exposure of oppression in that colony with 
a zeal unsurpassed bv any of its contemporaries. Supposing its 
editors (for we understand there are se\ eral exercising nearly equal 
controul) to think the Gaffers, the Boschmans, and the Hottentots, 
who may equal, together, about half a million within this colony of 
the Cape, to be much greater in the scale of politics or civilization 
than the hundred millions of Hindoos, Parsecs, and Mohammedans 
subject to our rule and influence in India : still, when the extent of 
its territories, — the number of its cities — the nature and abundance 
of its produce — the magnitude of its fleets — the universal range of 
its commerce — the strength of its army — the importance of its civil 
service — the amount of its revenue — the character of its inhabitants 
— and the general intelligence and wealth of the English institutions 
scattered over its surface be considered, Inm v must surely be 
thought to be not inferior in importance to the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope : and yet, if the efforts made by the ‘ Times’ to advocate 
the cause of free discussion and good government in each of these 
dependencies of England, were to be taken as a criterion of the re«v ; 
lntive importance of the two countries in its estimation, India 
would appear small enough to he compressed within a nut-shell, d 
while the Cape would seem to be not merely a mere speck at the 
extremity of a great continent, but a country spread over a larger;, 
spa& than the whole of Africa itself. * j 

#tin, however, though the ‘Times’ is not much moved by tie- 
crusty and oppression of flrst banishing an English editor, * thep 
destroying all his property, and, lastly, fettering every Press in 
India j let us applaud its zeal when it is moved by injuries of the 
stfme nature, though to a much inferior extent, at the Cape of Good 
jiapeTi and in this spirit, we willingly praise the just and well-tini$( 
bbsgjfrrations which, during the past month, it has made on the 
jeciTof iSisgovernment in that colony, and sincerely hope they mpy 
Jfcve Shflteice in higher quarters. 
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Native Indian Charity. 

In a late Bombay Paper, tlie Bombay Gazette, o£, January 10, 
i827, we perceive an announcement placed among the advertise- 
ments, stating, that the nephew of Amerchund Bunderchund, the 
eminent shroff, or banker, whose property was seized at Poonah, (as 
described in the second article of this Number, in the judgments 
delivered in the Supreme Court at Bombay,) and who did not live to 
see a decree for its restoration, had, in accordance with the cha- 
ritable sentiments of his highly-respected uncle, obtained the libera- 
tion of all the prisoners, contined in the prisons of Bombay for debt, 
by paying, on their account, the whole of the debts for which they 
were contined, and setting them at liberty. If any European gen- 
tleman had done half as much, the English newspapers, in India, 
would have had their columns tilled with his praise • but this act of 
benevolence being done by a Native , the very announcement can 
only find its way into the paper us a paid advertisement ; and, as far 
as we can discover, not a line appears in the same paper, on the 
subject, from the pen of the editor ! 


Governor-General. 

The last accounts from the camp of the Governor-General left his 
Lordship and suite at Paladporc ; the Governor-General reviewed 
Cqjonel Gardner’s horse, and expressed himself highly pleased with 
the novel sight he had witnessed, in the evolutions and feats per- 
formed by this distinguished body of cavalry. At Agra Lord Am- 
herst and family took up their residence at the house of Mr. G, 
Saunders, and were entertainid in the most hospitable manner by 
the worthy host and amiable hostess. The Taj was visited by the 
Governor-Gi neral on the evening of the day on which he arrived 
at Agra 3 and a Levee and drawing-room held on the following morn- 
ing at Mr. .'Saunders’s house. At the native Durbar, also held by 
hit} Lordship, a nephew of I Iolkar, and several chiefs of Malwa, were 
introduced and tendered their nuzzer to the Governor-General. Se- 
flGtldra was next visited by his Lordship ; and on the 15th, Ilindee 
Bao, the brother-in-law of Seindia, arrived from Gualior at the head 
of a splendid mission. The appearance of this chief, who came as an 
envoy from Seindia, was singular and picturesque and the variety 
of warlike costumes in which his attendants appeared is represented 
is rendering the scene altogether unique. Another visit to the^Tai 
to enjoy the view of beauties and grandeur by moonlight crotte^d 
(he amusements of the 12th. On the 15th, Lady Amherst helcLa. 
drawing-room, at which a deputation of eight Mahratta ladies 
Received, who had been sent to wait on her ladyship by her HighnefM^ 
|je Bazeca Baee, with complimentary messages and presents. The 
tie part of his Lordship's suite was excluded from this drawing- 
n, with the novelty and splendour of which it is said the 
i were much surprised and delighted. 

19th January, his Lordship reached, Futtypore i 
'by the political resident of Rajpootana, $ri 
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Metcalf, Bart, At this place the Governor-General received and re-* 
turned the visit of the Ranee of Dholigion, who had come from the 
banks of the Chumbul to pay his respects to his Lordship. s 

Near Bhurtpore, the Governor-General was met by the young " 
Rajah, Bulwunt Singh, attended by a numerous and handsome reti*, 
nue. The Rajah visited his Lordship on his arriving at his tents ; 
and in the evening of the same day, the Governor-General and suite 
were entertained at dinner by Major Lockett, the political agent at 
Bhurtpore. On the following day, a grand entertainment was given 
at the palace to the Governor-General and suite, when the streets of 
Bhurtpore were brilliantly illuminated, and the peaceful salute in 
honour of his Lordship was exchanged for the warlike cannonade .. 
which, but a few months ago resounded from the battlements of this 
fortress. The entertainments were conducted in great style j and 
nearly sixty English gentlemen and ladies sat down to it. The pre- 
sence of the Maharajah at the festive board, seated between Lord 
and Lady Amherst, while his regent ministers supported the politi- 
cal agent, gave a friendly aspect to the scene, prophetic we hope 
of the harmony and peace that are long to distinguish our inter- 
course with the native states of Upper India. 

On the *26* tli, the Governor-General entertained the Maharajah 
and his ministers at a’dinner given in his tents, when Bulwunt Singh 
went through the ceremony of taking leave of the Governor-General. 
On the 30th, his Lordship left Bhurtpore, and was to proceed to 
Muttra, via Cumbheer, I)eeg, and Goverdhun . — Oriental Observer » 
Nativu Schools at Bombay. 

At the annual general meeting of the Bombay Native School Book 
and School Society, held in its buildings on Saturday 20th January' 
1827, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, and 
President of the Society, in the chair. ' V 

The Report of the Committee having been read by the Secretary, ’ 
Capt. G. Jervis, it was, on the motion of Kaikhoosro Sorabjee, se- 
conded by Cursetjee Manikjee, resolved unanimously, 

That the Report which has been read be received and printed' 
under the direction of the Committee. 

• Framjee Cowasjee then rose, and addressed the meeting in the^ 
following terms : ;• 

iijfentlemen, 1 desire to propose that the sincerest thanks of^ 
tjfflfeieeting be given to the honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone/* 
Governor of Bombay and the President of the Society, for his per*?’ 
ifvering attention to the interests of this Institution. Heartily de- 
ih^pg as I do, in common with all of my tribe in India, to acquit^, 
thV%its of a liberal and enlightened education, it is with a delig^ 
whichjfte ate at a loss how to express in adequate terms, that w, 
beh|} alkcene, to which, until of late years, we have been so 
accustomed, as the chief Member of the Government condeecewH 
*' eoi^ie amongst us, and to devote a portion of hi$vata&Sb 

time dnd varied talents to the establishment and promotiem of 
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by which th6 Natives of this country can make progress towards 
the attainment of the moral and intellectual superiority of European 
nations.’ 


Deveedas Hurjeevundas seconded the motion, and said: ‘ It is 
impossible to omit mention of the satisfaction so universally felt by 
the Natives at the solicitude evinced by the worthy and estimable 
President on all occasions for their welfare. From his intimate and 
extensive acquaintance with our languages and customs, no one 
could be more qualified to suggest the fittest means for advancing 
our individual interest, and the public good. The promotion of the 
education of the Natives under his .auspices and encouragement calls 
for our warmest gratitude, whilst it is the readiest ostensible way of 
preparing us for the reception of those boons, which the Legislature • 
of England has recently shown a disposition to bestow on us.’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The honourable the President returned thanks for the honour ' 
done him by the Society, and said it would be his highest ambition 
to merit the favourable sentiments it had expressed, and to support, 
by every means in his power, an Institution so conducive to the 
best interests of the Natives. 


Various resolutions of thanks were then passed ; and it was re- 
solved, that in consideration of the operations of the Society having 
assumed a more exalted character since its foundation in the year 
ll3 c 20, the denomination of * Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society,’ be changed to the more general appellation of the ‘Bombay 
Native Education Society .’ — Bombay Gazette. 


Miscellaneous. 

, It is said that one of the Pilots of Bengal is on his way to England, 
With a proposal for the establishment of a regular line of steam 
.jpackets from this country to India ; of the success of which we en- 
tertaffi great doubts. 

. The latest letters from India state, that the health of Sir Charles 
jjShrey, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and that of Mr. 
Pearson, the Advocate-General, rendered it probable that they woul4 - 
jl&juire at least a temporary relief from their duties. * ■ ; ;■& ' 

I’ The Governor-General was still on his tour, but had given 
%r all letters sent from England, to his address, after June 
tti be detained at the Cape j so that he contemplated a speedj^de*^ 
parture from India. Meanwhile, we hear of nothing that ' 

relied on, as to his successor. Mr. Wynn is now more freqUeflKp' 
named than any other, as the probable future Cover nor-Generg^ 
but though this is by no means unlikely, it does not appea^Wl® 
iptually determined 011 . * • 

r . East India College. 

^ Hr Is with regret we record the resignation of Mr.p 


^ n ^ 00 ki terature ^ ast India Colleg^ : '|| 



^ ^ Connected with the Eastern tVortd. 

lH h$dth has forced this able Oriental scholar to retire from^iM 
active duties of the College, prematurely indeed, but not until he had 
given to the world a work, which will hand down his name with dis -A 
tinguished honour to posterity. We allude to the f Institutes of 
Menu,’ which Mr. Haughton has edited for the use of the College. 
This work has been printed with a correctness which is quite extra- 
ordinary. It has been received in India by Europeans,^ well as 
Native Sanscrit scholars, with delight, whilst some of the SRer could 
scarcely credit the fact of its being edited by a European. Mr. 
Haughton has also produced, for the use of the students of the Col- 
lege, a* Bengalee Grammar, and selections in the same language j 
and should his health be restored, we may look forward to more ex* 
tensive contributions to the stock of Oriental literature. 


The following articles of interest, as connected with the East, have 
appeared in the Daily Papers : 

New Judge at Bombay. — Mr. J. P. Grant, formerly of the Northern 
Circuit, and kite Member for Tavistock, has been appointed one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court at Bombay. — Globe. 


Travellers in the East. — The Honourable Mr.^Anson, brother to 
Viscount Anson, and Mr. ****** were travelling in the Levant:,, 
they went into a mosque at Aleppo, and were there detected to be* 
unbelievers : they were sentenced with instant death ; but by some 
means were respited and thrown into prison. In prison, however, 
Mr. Anson caught the plague and died. As the fate of Mr. Anson’s • 
companion is still uncertain, we do not feel justified in alarming hia- 
friends by the publication of his name. — Globe. 

Murder of Captain ft. Monk— The family and friends of thkjfi 
gentleman, who was the son of B. Monk, Esq., of this city, (Chester,)! 
have received the melancholy tidings of bis premature death, in the 
East Indies. Captain Monk was paymaster ol his Majesty s 31st 
regiment, and was murdered on the night of the 4th of last De- 
cember,- on the river Ganges, while proceeding in a boat on his way 
to join the detachment in progress by water to Meerut, under the 
1 of Captain Bolton. The boat was attacked by a number 
4 robbers, from whom, however, the boatmen made their 
llf^nd it was supposed Mr. Monk was thrown overboard, as 
jjywas not subsequently found. Captain Monk first entered 
jay in the Cheshire Militia, and thence volunteered into the 
p^jjhent. He afterwards served in the Brunswick Dels Hussars, 
grarious parts of the continent of Europe in which they were 
|cti3£ly engaged during the war. Subsequently he joined the 
pt, and afterwards the 31st, of which he was paymaster, 

\ thus prematurely cut off in the flower of his age, being 
1 year. Captain Monk was on board the Kent Indian 
^dreadful conflagration of that vessel took pljffiiafe 
%le. 

qI 14. ' M-i 
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Grand Dinner given by the Honourable East India 
Company to Sir John Malcolm. 


On Wednesday evening, the 13th June, tlfe Directors of the Hon* East 
India Company gave a splendid entertainment at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldcrsg^tstreet, to his Majesty’s Ministers, on the occasion of the 
appointi(Rt of Sir John Malcolm to the Presidency of Bombay, that gal- 
lant Officer having been sworn into the office at the East India House in 
the morning. There were present, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Dudley and Ward, the Earl of 
Powis, Lords Villiers, Clive, Elliott, &c., the Right Hon. George Canning, 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Ilnshisson, Mr. C. W. Wynn, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, the Hon. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Herries, 
Admiral Sir George Coekburn, the Hon. Dr. Haliburton, Sir James Mac-, 
intosh. Sir Coutts Trotter, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Colin 
Campbell, Sir James Colebrook, Sir W. W. Wynn, Sir Christopher Cole, 
Sir Robert Elliott, and Sir James Shaw, Bart. ; Colonel Bailey, Captain 
Hart, son of the Vice-Chancellor, and several of the Directors of the 
Honourable Company. 

The orders given to Mr. Keye, the proprietor of the tavern, by the East 
India Company, were, that no expense should he spared ; and the dinner 
consisted of turtle, venison, and every delicacy the season could afford. 
Three courses were served entirely on silver plate, en suite , and the ban- 
quet was conducted altogether in the style of the most princely Eastern 
magnificence. The wines were exquisite, and were ot the rarest and 
most costly kind. About 130 sat down to dinner, which was served up 
at about half-past six o’clock. The Hon. Hugh Lindsay, the newly 
appointed Chairman of the East India Company, was in the Chair. On his 
right sat Sir John Malcolm, in his military dress, and to the , left, his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, in his uniform as Colonel of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, and wearing the star of the Order of the Bath. 
A^the extreme end of the table sat Mr. Canning, and by his side the 
President of the Board of Control. The Marquis of Lansdowne sat 
near the Premier. 


As soon as the cloth was removed, Messrs. Broadhurst, Taylor, Lcatc, 
Terraile, Goulden, and Watson, sung the ‘Wykehamist’s Grace’ in 
excellent style. * . 

The Chairman rose, and prefaced the health of his Majesty with *fcw 
appropriate and loyal observations, which he concluded by 
health of ‘ Our Gracious Sovereign King George the Fourth/ 
drunk with four times four. 

Air — ‘ God save the King.’ 

The next toast given from the Chair was, * His Royal Hip 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy of Great Britain/ with three tjpQtei 
Air — f Rule Britannia.’ ^ - 1 

The Company having drunk the healths of the other brd® 

Royal Family, 

, The lion. Hugh Lindsay again rose, and addressee 
. as follows : Having displayed our affections of 
W family on the throne, to whom, as a comi 
^ somucJ^indolRed, we.wc now coming to 
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dittte, tod, if I may say so, personal cause, on account of which we^Jhft * 
Directors of the East India Company, are this evening honoured with 
the presence of those Ministers to whom his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confide the important trust of managing and conducting th<$* 
affairs of this realm. That object is to congratulate, on his appointment 
to the office of Governor of Bombay, a distinguished olliccr, whose ser- 
vices, both diplomatic and military, have justly entitled him to the reward 
which they merit, in his being selected to fill one of the highest situa- 
tions, atj regards influence and rank, which it is in the power of this 
Company to confer on any of their servants. In so appointing Sir John 
Malcolm, we entertain a certain conviction that the powers intrusted to 
him will be wielded with discretion, and in the true spirit of wisdom. 
Our opinion of his merits, qualifications, and talents, cannot be more 
strikingly evinced than by the fact of his appointment. It is, therefore, 
with much pleasure, in which we art; confident you will all participate, 
that I propose * the health of Sir John Malcolm, and success to his 
government of Bombay.’ (Loud and continued cheers.) 

Sir John Malcolm rose to return thanks. After a declaration of the 
feelings of gratitude which the receptiou of his name had excited in his 
bosom, the gallant General then proceeded thus : — Gentlemen, were I to 
follow the dictates of prudence, my purpose might perhaps be better 
answered by brevity of speech, but when the heart is full and the feelings 
are such as mine at this moment, the proudest of my life, it is impossible 
that this can be denied utterance. At an early period of my life it was 
my fortune to be sent out to India in a subaltern situal ion; andfronj; 
that period to the present my only aim and object have been, however 
success may have followed in their steps, to have devoted myself with 
unwearied zeal and untiring industry to the promotion of what I consi- 
dered to be the true interests of the Company abroad, and the permanent 
and real advantage of my native country. ( Hear , hear.) During the 
period which has since elapsed, it lias been my fortune to have witnessed 
all the great and important events of nhicli the peninsula of India hite 
been the theatre during the last five-and-thirty years. In some of them I, 
too, had an humble share; and when l look back and reflect how little it, 
haS been in my power to perform in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, I cannot hut wonder at the confidence which they have been 
pleased to place in me, — a confidence, wdiich I assure you, gentlemen, I 
have never ventured to repose itself. {Hear .) . And although I do not 
hesitate to accept the honourable post to which I have this day been 
raised, nor shrink from the performance of its high and arduous duties, 

I more from a feeling of duty than any over-weening am- 
vanity. {Hear.) And when, continued Sir John Malcolm, 
tinguished individuals who now surround me, with several 
been my pride and pleasure to have been early connected 
iOt but teel my connection with them to be an induce- 
g nature w r hy 1 should be a true and faithful servant ; and 
nworthy of notice, for on occasions like the present, such, 
jar on themselves a mark of a peculiar kind, that this d>^ 
ave appointed so humble a servant as myself to a station 
fcinction, should be the forty-third anniversary of one of 
ub and distinguished victories which have crowned the 
in India.— fine name which was mentioned by Sir John 
rowned in the cheers that followed its announcements 
our ears.]— And there are other inducements 

***’ K'Jfl 2r ' .,\.i 
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not. foil to prove incentives to the production of whatever zeal or abilities , 
I may possess, that, emulating however distantly some of those illustri- 
ous men with whom it was my good fortune to be then associated; I 
thay approach them in zeal, however I may fall behind them in ability. 
(Hear.) It was there that I had the good fortune to form an acquaint- 
ance, which time has ripened into friendship, with the noble Lord noiv 
on my left hand, (turning to Lord Clive, who sat next to the Duke of 
Wellington,) whose father laid the foundations of our empire in the East, 
•and lived to see arise on them a vast and magnificent imperial super- 
picture. (Cheers.) It was in that country that, placed under the tute- 
lage of the first diplomatist of his age, (Lord Wellesley,) I learned those 
lessons of practical wisdom which have been the guiding star of my con- 
duct since, and have taught me to consider that I best promoted the 
advantage of India when consolidating the ties which bind her to this 
country. And if that great man, whom his Majesty has been pleased to 
send to the sister island, as the representative of 'his power and attributes, 
could be spared from the high duties of his important station, I think he 
would be here this evening to congratulate his humble pupil on the ho- 
nour which you have conferred upon him. (Hear.) And there, too, I 
was associated with the illustrious brother of that illustrious man who 
has come here to-night to do me honour — associated in ties of friendship, 
which have since continued without change, and which, if I know any 
thing of myself, or the great man whom 1 speak of, I think I may confi- 
dently assert, will ever remain unchanged. Yes; 1 was then appointed 
with him who has stamped his name broad and indelible on the annals of 
British heroism and renown, and who, even then, acuuired a fame which 
he alone has lived to see excelled. (Loud cheers.) And when I see the 


Right Honourable Gentleman (turning to Mr. Canning) who eight years 
since recommended me to the Directors of this Company tor that very 

£ ost which has been this day conferred on me — when I see that Right 
fonourable Gentleman present this evening, I cannot but feel proud to 
have deserved the notice of one whose high and distinguished station, 
great, although it be, is as nothing compared with the splendour of his 
talents, and the almost omnipotence of his genius. (Loud applause) On 
an occasion such as this, it is a proud reflection to behold around me 
such men. But there is another tie which will bind me still more strongly 
^to the interests of this Company — it is the feeling of gratitude I must 
“ ever entertain for the unanimous manner in which the Board of Directors 
have been pleased to sanction my anointment; and when the time for 
exertion becomes necessary, I trust these continued motives will prove 
the strongest incentive to my exertions, and that I shall not fail in fulfill- 
ing the anticipations you have formed. Allow me. Gentlemen, to<drink 
all your healths. (Sir John Malcolm sat down amidst loud apj)l#tt$fy 
which continued for some minutes.) fy. g' 

Air. — 4 Killiecrankie.' 

I The Honourable Chairman said, having drank the health of our pm-, 
cipal guest, l now rise with feelings of much pleasure to propose thqjSpf 
jjbis Majesty's Ministers, of whom I see so many around me ; an<) I P 
fe merely to add the expression of that hope which is so unaniiH"- 1 ** 

P throughout the country, that their talents, zeal, and ability rqj 
f for the promotion of the general welfare, as to entitle them \ 
tude ana thanks of all classes. It is with much satisfactions 
, propm ‘ the health of the Right Honourable George Ca 




* ty the East Iqdia Company, \ 

ar *“ *“ u “ «"'• 

5*“-" *a -as C&&S55 snap 

id which it has been received. We neither 01 . ,“ y manner 

with tl Claim any: but ( * )U ? he conditio, b coupled by the vw/thy Chairman 

thelw expression ot his and your kind disposition towards us that to- 

he be^t of our ability we consult and promote the ire ncral welfare *imL 
happmess of the people. (6 W.) Gentlemen, there is nobody of 1 ^ 
n the country from whom such a compliment as you have nowbcstowSr 
.could come to us with greater welcome. 1 believe there is no ex 
ill the history of the world, on the one hand, of the existence of an imne 
rial corporation, such as your Chairman represents, so, on the other P 0 f 
the concurrence of two co-ordinate authorities, for w lon7a B (5Si 2f 
U nH wlf l' (,H ! sIl0( * k or conflict, the administration of the 

wonderful, 1 had almost said the tremendous empire, over which the East 

^‘37 '■"! thC C '7'\ j " in,,y 1,rC "' ,e 

j™'! ;, ' 'ii'iiHtciiiuH'i: of il, at vast empire are as, fearful as extraor- 

renulred f , “ ' lls l )r<,of ot , ! 1 ",' <'<>"»»<»' adaso, that little wisdom is 

required for jfou'imiiir mankind, to consider how such a machine has 

thoiisS y i . or !" Ml >— 1,,, ' v il varied population, of nearly one hundred 

3 ’ ? t V:‘ l ’' -V’- , ,!, - , T ,l <»«'^r,.mont so anomalous, and 

of f ‘"! lcs ’ ' v !! h so mml ‘ '-omparative happiness, and so 
little of internal confusion. ( llrur .) Hut, Gentlemen, the greatness of. 
the concern to be administered has had its natural effect, it has produced 
a race ot men adequate to its administration. 1 venture to say, that there 
cannot he found in Europe any monarchy which, within a riven time, has 
produced so many men of the first talents, in civil and military life, as 
India has within the same period, first reared for her own use, and then 
ffj. vcn *? their native country. {Loud cheers.) (hmtlemcn, if the com* 
pliment paid by you to bis Majesty’s Ministers be pleasing from the East, 
India Company, it is doubly so where that Company, with the concur- 
rence and full approbation of his Majesty’s Government, is sending back 
to India, a man whom you have brought home for a time, that he might 
rest m the career of his honourable labours, and whom you now restore 
to an enlarged sjdiere of activity, alike for the advantage of your service 
and for the completion of your own reputation. {II mr, hear.) It is 
perfectly true, as the gallant Officer lias himself stated, that sev en or eight 
years ago, being then connected with the department of the Government 
whose, duty it is to watch over your affairs, I recommended Sir John . 

1° your notice, I believe for the very part for which he is now . 
destmedc I recommended him, as one of three individuals then in your 
seryiee^whose respective merits, all eminent in an extraordinary degree, 
wemjjio fiqiuilly balanced, that it became a task of difficulty to choose 
hetWfenthcm — I speak of Mr. Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, and the 
gallaijLt Officer whose appointment we are now met to celebrate. The* 
jSftj.thcnn^wwone rather of circumstances than preference** 

* well remember, acquiesced with a generous prompt 
frtywwra advancement of his competitors, so worthy of him ; and if he 
teas m .*to&9Rqucnce been for a while thrown behind them in opportunity 
toji, and still further distinguishing himself, I have no doubt * 
^ ecdi ly overtake them both in deeds and in renown. {Th$‘ 
FgM 'fflni^^ctnan pat down amidst loud and repeated cheers,) - -&i : £ 
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The Hon. Chairman again rose, and complimented, in terms of wiftB 
eulogy, the right lion. President of the Board of Control. From the 
frequent opportunities which he (the Chairman), standing as he did in 
Connection with the East India Company, had had of becoming acquainted 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s promptitude in answering the corre- 
spondence which arose from their mutual situations, he well knew the 
interest which was entertained by that Gentleman in the affairs of the 
Company. It was, therefore, with sincere pleasure he rose to pro- 
pose the * health of the right hon. Charles Watkins Wynn, the President 
of the Board of Control for the management of the affairs of India.’ 
{Cheers.) 

Mr. Wynn rose to return thanks for the approval of his discharge of 
the duties of President of the Board of Control, conveyed by the Com- 
pany in the manner they had just drunk his health. The duties which he 
had to discharge were, it could not he denied, some of them of an invi- 
dious nature, and oftentimes irksome by the dry routine of official busi- 
ness. But, if they were occasionally so, on the other hand, it could not 
be denied, that it was impossible to peruse, even officially, the despatches 
sent home to this country, without feeling proud of the name and 
achievements of a Briton. lie congratulated the Company on the 
appointment of Sir John Malcolm, both for their own sakes and the 
general advantage ; and he felt confident, that in the selection they had 
made, and which it gave him much pleasure to have been instrumental 
in bringing about, they would ne\er find reason to repent of their 
choice. The right hon. Gentleman said, he could not sit down, now that 
that they had got him on his legs, without proposing the health of their 
Chairman: a health, in drinking which, he was convinced, all would as 
heartily join, as lie felt pleasure to propose it. Mr. Wynn then proposed 
the health of c the hon. Hugh Lyndsay, our worthy Chairman, ’ which was 
drunk, with three times three, amid loud applause. 

Mr. Lyndsay, in a brief speech returned thanks, for the honour be- 
stowed on him in the kind notice taken of his name. 

The Hon. Chiarman rose shortly, and proposed the health of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, and declared that in doing so, he could 
not dissociate the name of that illustrious commander from the army 
which he had conducted so often to victory. He therefore proposed, 
4 the health of the Duke of Wellington and the British Army;’ ( Loud 
cheers.) * 

The Duke of Wellington said. Gentlemen, I beg to return you all 
my warmest thanks for the honour you have conferred on me.' I have 
always attended the dinners given by this Company with pleasure ; but 
I assure you, on no occasion have I ever felt more sincere satiBfjictiqip, 
than when I caine here this evening, and saw assembled around ]]$£ 80 
many individuals distinguished by rank, authority and station — assembled 
to congratulate my old brother-soldier, on his appointment to a situation 
of eminence, one which he has so well deserved, and may he wear, it 
long. {Hear.) It is now thirty years since I first became acquainted With 
my honourable friend, at a time when he served hut in a sub^lletu situa- 
tion; from that period to the present moment, no event of 
dias occurred in the annals of India, whether of a political Or mmtary 
Character, with which the name of Sir John Malcolm hag‘no| hefen ih 
some degree associated. The history of his life is but a continued nag- 
ratiye of events, which have proved, in their result, of adVahtageTo that 
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country. Under all these circumstances, and feeling as I feel towards 
the gallant General himself, is it astonishing that I should feel please 
in being here this evening to congratulate my friend on the reward of 
his services ? ( Hear .) But it is not merely on his own account that I re*„ 
joice at his elevation, but still more for the sake of the Company and ol$’ 
the country in which his services will be employed — for it is impossible 
that such an appointment can have been made without exciting the # 
honourable ambition of his heart, to repay by bis services the meed of 
distinction and confidence you have reposed in him. {Hear, hear.) 

The Hon. Chairman said, they were honoured that evening with the 
presence of a learned Prelate, recently appointed to preside over the 
great diocese of India, and whose eminent piety and Christian zeal well 
qualified him to undertake a task of so much importance and difficulty. 
He concluded by proposing, ‘ the health of Dr. James, the newly ap- 
pointed Bishop of Calcutta/ 

Dr. James returned thanks briefly. He felt lie did not merit, nor 
would lie be so arrogant as to lay claim to, the character which the over 
partiality of the Chairman had bestowed upon him. Whate\er deficiency 
might he found in his ability to fulfil the duties of the Indian Episcopate, 
he could assure them lie would endeaumr to fill up by his fervour and 
jjeal. The false and dazzling lights of honour or emolument, which had 
led so many astray, would, he hoped, he found in his ('ves to possess no 
allurement, to have no attraction. He had entered on the straight path, 
and from it would not diverge, whether he was met by the jeers or cheers 
of the world. His object should ever be to promote utility, not to obtain 
approbation; to merit success, not to deserve applause. {Hear.) 

The Chairman next gave ‘ Lord Amherst, and our Government in 
Bengal/ 

Sir John Malcolm rose, and requested permission to give a toast. 
When he looked at the services of his two former competitors in the 
glorious career of an honourable ambition, lie could not but feel how 
fortunate it had been for the promotion of the w elfare of this Company, 
that their claims had been preferred to his. Their sen ices were better 
than any eulogium he could confer. It was then with much satisfaction, 
he proposed the health of ‘ Sir Thomas Munro, and Mr. lilphinstonc/ 

The following toasts were subsequently given. , 

'Sir Archibald Campbell, and the gallant Army lately employed against^ 
the Burmese/ * 

* The City of London, and prosperity to the trade thereof/ 

Sir James Shaw, Bart, and Alderman, briefly returned thanks. 

‘The officers, Civil, Naval and Military, w ho have distinguished them* 

Bfclt&l in India/ 

This was the last toast, and shortly after (about 11 o’clock) it was 
drank, the Chairman, accompanied by the Duke of Wellington, Sir John A 
Malcolm, the President of the Board of Trade, the Secretaries for the 
foreign and Home Departments, and the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
(fith the exception of Mr. Canning, who had previously retired unob- 
S©?Ved^ind followed by the rest of the company, left the room. 

Theresas an immense crowd assembled round the doors of the tavern, 

, to heh^lw|h e departure of the company, and as soon as Mr. Canning 1 * 
announced, they commenced cheering, which was continued * 
without imfomission until the Right Honourable Gentleman departed. 



Debate at tiie House of Commons. 


. < Mr. Ferousson rose to move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of certain parts of the law in the Ewt 
Indies. The clamour prevailing in the House rendered the learned gen- 
tleman nearly inaudible in the gallery ; hut we understood him to say, 
that there were three points to which he particularly wished the com- 
mittee to direct their attention. The first was the law with respect to 
landed property in the possession of British subjects in the Fast Indies, 
and the liability of such property, in the hands of executors and admi- 
nistrators, to provide for the payment of simple contract debts. There 
had been a doubt whether landed property in India was real property or 
a chattel. The Supreme Court at Bengal had held that it was real pro- 
perly, hut with this modification — that it was liable to the payment of 
simple contract debts. The Chief Justice of that Court had recently 
upset that modification, and by so doing had spread consternation through 
the whole settlement of Calcutta. He wished to have the law upon the 
subject examined by a committee, and afterwards settled, one way or 
another, by a declaratory bill. The bankrupt law in India would also re- 
quire their investigation, since its nature and provisions were very dif- 
ferently understood in different parts of India. There was, however, a 
matter more important than these, to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of a committee, as it affected the property and perhaps the life, of 
every British subject resident within all that space ot country lying be- 
tween the (’ape of Hood Hope on the one hand, and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan on the other. In three courts for the trial of British subjects 
nad been established at Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. Independently 
of these courts, the Governor of each Presidency, with his Council, had 
been made J usi ices of Oyer and Terminer. The learned gentleman then 
showed how the power of these courts had been altered and regulated 
subsequently, and complained, that, as theyjwere now constituted, a man 
might1)e tried, com ieted, and executed for an offence at Prince of Wales’s 
Island, which would only he a misdemeanor at ( ’alcutta. There was also 
a point, connected with the three points that lie had just mentioned, on 
pvhich, unless they did something, all that they did upon other points 
would not he worth the trouble of inquiry. They must decide what was 
.meant by British subjects, subjects of the King, and European British 
.subjects — all of which were terms repeatedly occurring in these acts of 
Parliament. In one part of India, the parties who acted as jurors were 
(Sailed British subjects, and the parties tjicd subjects of the King: »,The 
committee ought also to inquire into the state of the law ^ffectinff;the 
native Christian population of India, which consisted in general of4h6 
children of white men by Indian mothers. A Christian, the son of 
Englishman, if he committed an offence out of the boundary of Calcutta, 
must 1)G tried, not by the English, but the Mohammedan Jaw. He be- 
lieved that (lie succc.'sion of such persons, and also their marriages, must 
also follow the Mohammedan law. lie saw no reason, except their 
; Christian principles, why such persons might not legally avail themselves 

t ^of a plurality ol wives; and why their illegitimate children p r|j >hCnnt 
jceed to a part of their property, as they were entitled to 
mnudun law, His object, iu bringing forward his pri^out 
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not to find fault with the Government of India, which he believed to l 
Wise, paternal, and beneficent towards the Natives, but to have the la 
modified on the points which he had mentioned, and to have a uniformi! 
of decision established in all parts of India. The learned gentleman coi 


~ - ..... . subject to the East India Company ; andwht 

tncr the same be liable, in the hands of administrators or executors fo 
the payment of simple contract debts ; also whether persons, as Britia 
subjects, are amenable to the jurisdiction of the courts of law’in the Eaa 
Indies as to real property; and whether the law of England may not b 
extended to the said territories, with a view to secure uniformity of de 
cision in the said courts.’ J 

Mr. W. Wynn expressed himself hostile to a motion which embrace 
such an extent and variety of objects. It was introduced at the ver 
close of the session, when it was obviously impossible, if the committe 
were appointed, that it would be enabled to report on any one of th 
subjects which were comprised in the motion. But if it had been brouo-h 
forward at the commencement, instead of the close of the session, stil 
he could not have agreed to it. Amongst other things, the committe. 
was to declare its opinion, ‘ whether landed property belonging to Britisl 
subjects, in the territories subject to the East India Company,' was liable 
in the hands of administrators or executors, for the payment of simpli 
contract debts.’ . I his was a question of law — a question for the decisioi 
of the law authorities ; and the learned gentleman himself had stated tha 
a difference of opinion existed amongst the judges in India on that. point 
The Chief Justice, it appeared, was of one opinion, and two puisne judge! 
held the same opinion as the learned gentleman. But if the party against 
whom the decision was given felt himself aggrieved, an appeal to th< 
Privy Council was still. open to him. When a question of this kind was 
actually pending, was it regular to come before Parliament, and to call 
for the judgment of a committee on the law? There were some points 
connected with the law which a committee might ascertain, and on which 
\ they might decide ; but it was not their province to state what the law 
\Vas. To declare what the law ought to be— to point out how it might be 
■Informed — was a very different thing. With respect to the meaning oi 
law, as to its operation on landed property, that was a lit subject foi 
ini consideration of the courts. As to the criminal law, it was a questidr 
of great importance, and it was highly desirable that a greater degree o] 
uniformity should be introduced into it ; but lie did not think it by anj 
ineans desirable that a committee of the House of Commons should be 
called on to effect that object, fie should like to see the law altered apd 
simplified, but that, perhaps, would be better effected by individual ex- 
criion, tlia^i by the labours of a committee. 

y Mr. Fkrgusson contended, that if old laws were to be reformed, or, a 
Uew system introduced, the business could be more effectually done bjf 
a committee or a commission, who might examine witnesses, and in- 
vestigate the whole of the facts, than by the exertions of a few isolated 
individuals. He would not, however, press his motion on the House. JHa 
$houk| withdraw it. But if he did not find the subject taken up by com- 
petent persons, he certainly should renew it. He should not cease, till 
pe'i^wfhe administration of justice in India as pure and as perfect ft&jf 

feotiop was then withdrawn, 
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miVY COUNCIL, JUNE 23 , 1827. 

On Saturday the Lords of the Privy Council sat in the Cock-pit to hew 
appeals. There were present, Lord Hurrowby, Lord Bexley, the Master 
of the Bolls, Sir Gore Oouseley, Mr. Abercrombie, and Mr. Elliot. 

The first cause called on, and which occupied the attention of their 
Lordships the entire day, was the important case of 

The East India Company , Appellants v. Sped Alii and Other** 

* Respondents. 

Before the case was entered upon, Sir Gore Ouseley stated, that as he 
happened to be in India at the time, and .somewhat mixed up with this 
transaction, he should refrain from taking any part in the business of the 
day; his attendance there being, indeed, chiefly to gratify his curiosity. 

The circumstance of this ease, as accurately as we could gather, from 
the exceedingly voluminous pleadings, are as follow : During the Presi- 
dency of Lord Cli\e, the East India Company effected the conquest, or 
rather obtained the cos-don, of the territories of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, who, in the first instance, became tributary to them, but where 
subsequently they exercised entire sovereignty. Upon their taking 
possession of the country, proclamations by the Govertior-General in 
Council were issued, in which the inhabitants were assured, the more 
easily to obtain their submission, that their future government should be 
rounded on moderation, justice, and rights— that it should in every re- 
ject be in accordance with the law of England ; thus indirectly, ifmot 
directly, pledging themselves to keep inviolate the rights of private jWQr 
perty. It appeared that about 20 years before this event, Achilla jaw, the 
reigning abob, had granted a freehold estate, or jaghire, as it is tli^ere 
palled, of very considerable v alue, to a relative named Aasiin Khan which 
jaghire, in common with most other of the lands in the country, was held 
by the Company, as security for the payment of a revenue of nine lacs 
of rupees, stipulated by the Nabob to be annually paid into the Treasury 
f ft 8. During this period Assirn Khan died, leaving several sons, 
all of whom, by the Mohammedan law, there prevailing, were entitled to 
an equal share in their father’s property, but which they were prevented 
from inheriting, in consequence of the elder brother, Kouli Muli Khan 
,j y vir,lle of authority he managed to obtain from the East India 
Company, seized upon and retained the entire jaghire. The younger 
brothers consequently filed a bill against Kouli in the Supreme Court at 
Madras, where, after some litigation, it was found necessary to make the 
■ Company parties to that bill; and on which, eventually, the Court pro- 
;.ti0J*m*ed a decree in favour of tlie plaintiffs, thus establishing the younger 
brothers’ right to their respective shares in the property. From this 
decree the East India Company appealed, first to the Court of Chancery 
Jn England, and upon that Court deciding that it had no jurisdiction, to 
ifne King in Council. Or a former occasion, about two years .since, 
IP 8 a PP eal ha(l hm \ bcf «rc their Lordships, but it was then dismissed, 
» the ground that it had not been brought within the stipulated time* 
ip, months, from the pronouncing the decree. It having, however,#hb- 
seqtzently been discovered that after the decree, other proceedings in the 
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exception had taken place, and that the appeal was 
lodged within six months of those proceedings, that defect was decided 
to have been remedied, and the cause was restored to their Lordships* 
paper. r 

The Solicitor-General, with whom was Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet 
S™ Mr. sergeant Spankie, was this day heard at considerable length for 
the appellants. He qontended, that the Supreme Court at Madas could 
exercise no jurisdiction over the East India Company, who in this matter 
had acted as an independent sovereign power, and who had acquired by 
the conquest of the country of a neighbouring sovereign, an indisputable 
right to all the property in that country, unless the contrary hud been ’ 
guaranteed to the conquered by special treaty, which here was not the 
case; and having thus obtained it, they of course possess as clear a 
right to dispose of it in any way they pleased, and for which they could 
not he made accountable to any civil tribunal. The Court below could 
not have the power to enforce their decree, any more than either of our 
courts could an order they might pronounce, commanding an independ- 
ent prince to make restitution of the spoils he had gathered in his wars. 
Matters of such high importance as these could only he arranged by 
treaty, and consequently this decree must, he submitted, even upon this 
ground alone, he reversed. He contended further, that the original 
grant by Wallajaw to the respondent’s father, was only durentr bene 
vlactio, and not in fee simple; and consequently as the grantor could at 
any time resume the grant, so the Company, being placed by their con- 
quest in his shoes, and exercising the same sovereignty, must necessarily 
enjoy the same power. The learned gentleman concluded a long speech, 
by submitting to their Lordships that this decree, as far as it affected the 
Company, must be reversed. 

i Rfr. Sergeant Bosanquet followed on the same side. 

Mr. Horne and Mr. Brougham, with whom was Dr. Lushington, 
were heard for the respondents. They contended that by the express 
words of the Company’s charter, they were amenable to the civil insti- 
tutions of the country, and that they ought to be so, this case abun- 
dantly proved. They both, at great length, and with much apparent 
earnestness, especially Mr. Brougham, entered into a detail of the cir- 
cumstances of this case, which they pronounced as of almost unheard-of 
atrocity. Mr. Brougham road the proclamation issued by Lord Clive on 
the 31st of July, 1801, to which we luue above referred, and contended 
that it contained the most solemn assurance, on the part of the Com- 
pany, that private rights should be inviolate; and if, continued he, afg?r ; 'v 
thus lulling their victims into security, I hey were to he allowed to sefffp- 
■ Upon and dispossess them of their property, the Company might make 
line most of the remaining period of their charter — they might sell 
their writersliips, dispose of their cadetships, and carry on all 
traffic they could ; for, with their charter, they might be assured 
power of oppression would be at an end. If the Court below hail ho 
' jurisdiction, where, he would ask, were his unhappy clients to obtain 
redress ? The Court of Chancery, in this country, could do thei flO 
good, It was true, they might petition Parliament, might get somh 
Hon^ Gentleman and some Noble Lord to present their petition, which 
would doubtless be ordered to lie upon the table; and if that was %hp\ t 
considered a sufficient recompense for the loss of 20,0001. a year, 
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unreasonable fellows indeed. The doctrine, as laid down; by 
his Learned Friends, of all the property of the conquered vesting in the. 
conqueror, was the most monstrous he had ever heard, and decidedly 
contrary to all the modes of modern warfare ; and if it was — lyhich he 
could scarcely credit — the practice of {|ie Honourable Company in the 
numerous wars in which they had been engaged, the sooner that such a 
sanguinary power ceased the better ; and he, for one, should be most 
happy to see them before another tribunal. 


The Master of the Rolls said he thought it his duty to call the 
attention of the Learned Counsel to the question before their Lordships. 
It was, as he understood it — Had the Nabob Wallajaw retained the 
power of assuming the grant at his pleasure ? for if so, his successors 
must necessarily be invested with a similar power. Perhaps the 
Learned Counsel would see the propriety of being more moderate in his 
epithets. 

Mr. Brougham conceived that all his arguments bore upon that posi- 
tion. He used the epithets only upon the supposition that the conduct 
of the Company had been such as described. If it was not, they, of 
course, did not apply : if it was, he bad only to regret that language 
w ould not furnish him with any sufficiently strong to express his feelings 
upon the subject. He then contended, at considerable length, and with 
much force, that private property did not, and ought not, to pass to the 
conqueror ; that the grant made by Wallajaw to Assim was in perpetuity; 
and that, by the express provision of tin; charter granted to the Com- 
pany by the 13th of the late King, they were clearly amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Court at Madras. 

The Solicitor-General having replied, strangers were ordered to 
withdraw, and their Lordships continued in deliberation for a consider- 
able time. On our re-admission, | 


The Master of the Rolls pronounced judgment. Their Lo 
were 'clearly of opinion, that the Court below could not, under the Cir- 
cumstances of this case, exercise any jurisdiction. The charter cer: 
tainly rendered the Company, in some instances, amenable to the civil 
authorities, but that was as a commercial company, and not as a sove- 

S n power, in which latter capacity they had here acted. His Honour 
?d, that after what had passed, he thought it right to say, that the 
Company, in their Lordships’ opinion, w as not deserving of the slightest 
. censure. They had not taken the jaghire for themselves, they had be- 
stowed it upon the eldest son ; and although that disposition was not in 
conformity with the Mohammedan laws, their Lordships thought they 
vfclfe more entitled to praise than blame. Their judgment, therefore, 
was, .that the decree pronounced by the Court below he reversed. 

. .Mr. -Horne begged to know the extent of their Lordships’ judgment; 
Koiili Midi Khan had not appealed, and, therefore, he presumed, the* 
decree below was good against him, and in that ease it would e fleet all 
' the purposes his client sought. 

,Tj*e Master of the Rolls said, that was a singular fact, and re* 
jmjfed some deliberation. After some discussion, however, he added, 
fliat such must clearly ho the case ; Kouli must conform to that decree, 
0b* circumstance, he must say, their Lordships were far froba re? 




High Corn# of Admiralty, 

(Before the Right Honourable Lord S to well.) 

Capture of Java. 

This was a case of prize-money, which was fully argued in a former 
Term. 

The Court now proceeded to deliver in judgment. The question, 
arose out of a difference as to the maimer in which the booty was distri- 
buted that had been captured by the naval and military forces engaged 
in the conquest of the Isle of Java, under Admiral Stopford and General 
Achmuty. The property, it appeared, was properly collected and 
realised, and the proceeds transmitted to England. Two distributions 
were made according to a rule which had been acted upon for many 
years, and which was to the effect, that the agents of the two services 
should receive in proportion to the relative numbers employed in the 
expedition. 

In the present case the military force engaged was the greatest, 
and the army agent received the largest proportion of the prize- 
money. When the third distribution came to be made, however, 
the commercial house, in possession of the property, divided it by a* 
new rule under the sanction of Lord Ellenborough’s opinion, which was, 
that whatever may be the diversity of numbers of each service engaged” 
in an enterprise, the booty should be equally distributed. That opinion 
was acted upon by this Court, in a question arising upon the booty cap- 
tured, at Tarragona, but the Court expressly observed, when laying down , 
the rhle in that case, that it desired to be understood as protecting itself 
against ripping up former distributions, which had taken place under 
the old rule. 

Notwithstanding that declaration, however, Mr. England, the agent 
of the naval forces engaged in the expedition, now called upon 4 the 
Court to say, whether justice would be done to the navy, if he did 
not receive a proportion equivalent to that received by. the other party in 
the two first distributions? The Court considered itself bound to adhere 
to the cautioivprcviously expressed, and not to rip up former distribu- t 
tions. The two distributions made under the old rule must be considered 7 
formhr distributions. They were made long antecedent to the new rule,, 
and when made were universally approved of and acquiesced in by th#*" 
parties interested. A long time had elapsed, and many questions were 
generated between the two first distributions and the last,, The tw^ first - 
distributions were properly made, and though a new rule had beep IMd 
down upon more mature consideration, that was an after-thought, apd 
eould not affect former transactions. . > . ' t 

The Court, under all the circumstances, did not think it imperative 
to disturb the former distributions, and therefore dismissed the applica- 
tion made by the agent for the navy, but dismissed the case withbltl 
costs, as it was a very proper question for the opinion of the Court. 
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Debate at the East India House. 

Wednesday , June 1827 * * 

The minutes of last Court having- been mil, 

The Chairman, (the Hon. Hugh Lindsay,) acquainted the Court, that certain 
papers, which had been presented to Parliament, would be laid before the Pro- 
prietors. The following were the papers : the annual account of the revenues 
and charges of the East India Company ; copies and extracts of all communica- 
tions relative to the burning of Hindoo widows, from the 5th of July 1S25, to- the 
present time, together with ;rn account of the number of suttees from 1823, and 
a list of superannuations' granted to the servants of the Company. 

Mr. Jackson wished to know whether, in that list of superannuations, there 
were any coming under the description of extra clerks ? 

The Chairman stated that there were only regular servants in that list, and no 
extra clerks, though superannuations of that description were in the habit of 
•being granted. 

A letter from Mr. Bosanquet was then read, returning thanks for the honour 
which had been conferred on him, by the resolution which had been adopted by 
the Court of Proprietors. 

After the by-laws relative to the General Election of Directors had been read, 

The Chairman stated, the Court of Proprietors had come to the resolution 
that the amount of the* dividend on the capital stock of the Company, from the 
5th of January to the 5th of July, be 5| per cent., and lie moved that the resolution 
of the Court of Directors be adopted, which was accordingly done. 

BY-LAWS. 


The Chairman moved that the Annual Report from the Committee of By-* 
Taws lx? read. 

The Report set lorth, that the Committee had proceeded to the discharge of 
their duty, and were satisfied that the by-laws had been duly observed and 
executed ; and that in the discharge of their remaining duty they did not propose 
to suggest any addition to the present laws. L ; r . . 

Mr. Gahagan was sorry that the Committee of By-laws had come t{f fbat 
decision. He w r as sure that any person, looking at those by-laws, and at rareht 
events, would be convinced that there was a great deal to amend. lie wishe<t*ffce 
Committee had employed themselves in discovering distinctly what weiV the 
qualifications necessary, in civil and military officers, to be elected Directors. 
Great doubts at present existed on the subject. He was sure that it was the 
unanimous opinion that a military officer, who had resigned his situation, was 
‘.not qualified to he elected a Director for two years afterwards ; and it was also a 
'public understanding, that although a maritime officer was qualified to be elected 
la Director, be was, however, liable to be removed. It was not stak'd that he was 
virtually incompetent to be elected, but that he was liable to be removed. He 
' therefore suggested, that, in common sense and common decency, the by-laws 
required the attention of the Committee, with a view to amend them. 

The names of the gentlemen, who had formed the Committee, were then read. 

Mi*, Jackson wished to give notice, that unless the subject mentioned by the 
Proprietor should he taken up by the Committee of By-laws, he should 
to be his duty to bring forward a motion respecting it. For certainly the 
^Committee, having taken so complete a bird’s-eye view of the question, had very 
‘knell omitted to do that for which they had been appointed. 

^ tJaptain Maxfiell wishod to know how many of the Committee had attended 
mwtheir meetings ? 

The Chairman stated that no report had been made. 

jpr. Gilchrist had last year said something upon this subject. He had 
pra|ppted to get a return of the attendance of the Members. Had that suggestion 
'^OT«ollowed up, the Chairman would have now an opportunity; of Stating at 
such and such individuals had not attended the Committee, 

"Mt, Jackson stated, that the clerk to the Committee of By-laws vas also one 
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the Company's clerks. The list, therefore, of the attendance of thejmembefs 
pf the Committee could be produced, and instead of calling the doorman to 
account, who was in no wise responsible, a motion ought to be made for the pro- 
duction or the list. 

' The QHAirman stated, that it ^is competent in the General Court to call 
upon the Committee for that accoMt, but the Court of Directors had no such 
power. 

Mr. Wigram said, that the Committee might choose any one for their secre- 
tary they thought fit, and if they choose one of the Company’s clerks, the Court 
Of Directors had not, on that account, any control over him. He stated this 


because a learned Proprietor seemed to think that the Directors had the power to 
call upon the clerk of the Committee of By-laws to produce the list of attend* 
ance of the Members. 

Mr. Jackson explained. 

The Chairman then stated, that the By-laws provided that fifteen gentlemen 
should be annually chosen to form a committee to sit upon the By-laws. He 
now bad to move that Humphrey Iloworth be continued a Member of the 
Committee. 

Dr. Gilchrist understood that this gentleman had not attended the Com- 
mittee of By-laws for some time. So at least he had been informed, but he did 
not state it positively. He understood that this gentleman had unfortunately 
been prevented by indisposition from attending to his duties. He was a gentle- 
man well known for the liberality of his sentiments, and would be, if he could 
attend, of great use to the Committee of By-laws. He lamented that sickness, 
and no other indisposition, had prevented that regular attendance which he would 
have given had he lmd it in his power. Jf his information should prove to be cor- 
rect, he should propose that some other individual of this Court do supply the 
place of Mr. Howorth. 

Mr. Dixon asked whether the gentleman deserved to be rejected only for 
sickness ? 

ij dr. Twining had not been in the Court when this conversation had com- 
menced, but he would he obliged to the Chairman to inform him, whether it was 
correct for a member of the Committee to oiler his opinions. , 

>< Jackson was sure the lion. Proprietor had not been in Court, or lie would 
hjferft' embraced the opportunity of answering a question which had been asked 
reacting the attendance of the Committee. 

..‘The Chairman explained to the hon. Proprietoi, that some observations had 
beefl made respecting the absence of Mr. Howorth from the Committee. 'Thkt • 
gentleman was so well known, and his services were so eminent in the particular 
situation he held in the Committee that wo considered, it would not he a just 
reason for leaving him out of the Committee, because he was labouring umter 
sickness. 

Mr. Twining was ready to second the motion, if it had not been seconded 
already. He certainly, if lie had been in Court when allusion was made to Mf* 
Howoith, should have thought it his duty, however humble an ad\ ocatc be might 
be, to offer his testimony to the services of that gentleman. It had been uniformly 
regretted by the Committee that illness should have kept him from attending, tyot 
no inconvenience had arisen from that circumstance, because, when any 
occurred, upon which it was thought desirous to have his opinion, jiuch 
had been referred to him, the Committee had had his opinion upon it, tFuftpIBL. 
the clearness and perspicuity that distinguished it. He was anxious of 
testimony to the regret of the Committee, that illness should have depriv^pptt 
Of the attendance of that gentleman. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to explain. He had cast no imputations on Mr. 

Qh the contrary, he had said that he was a man of liberal sentiments, 

1 he ki^ew how to execute his duties. 

^Mr.. Humf, had yesterday a communication with Mr. Howorth, and 
* state that mental abilities of that gentleman were as vigorous at preS^WMjl 
at any other time they had been ; and any person who had observed his attehjft^ 
, .regard to the general iateres ts of the Company would be sorry that his 5 pttMfcW 
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illness sl$uld deprive the Company of his services. He had, however, ■ 
tion in saying, that if there should appear no hopes of the recovery dfr.Mr. Era- s 
worth, or of his performing those duties which were expected, that gfeuflertiu&d* 
would himself tender his resignation. But he did think that it was rttft for any 
member of the Committee to say, that the ajbpence of the Chairman h&Hhot been!'' 
felt, a# that would only prove that the members of the Committee might be dimi- > 
nished, or that the Committee might be done away with entirely. The hoiC 
Proprietor concluded by repeating, that Mr. Howorth still retained his meptat 
abilities as fresh as ever, and that he did not despair of being able to resume the 
duties of his office. . * 

Mr. Twining had been misunderstood. He never bad said, that the Chair- 
man's absence was not felt; on the contrary, his absence was frccpiently re- 
gretted ; but any question of importance was referred to him for the benefit of 
his opinion. 

The motion, that Mr. Humphrey Howorth continue a member of the Com- 
mittee, was then put and carried unanimously. 

On the motion, that George Cummins, Esq. be continued a member of the 
Committee of By-laws, 

Mr. Hump, stated, that in agreeing to the nomination this year, he did not pre- 
clude himself from objecting to it on a future occasion, as he thought that every 
office should be efficiently filled. He then asked whether an account of the attend- 
ance of the Committee was kept ; and he thought it would he satisfactory to the 
Court if the Chairman would state, on the average, what was the proportion of 
members that had attended. 


The Chairman stated, that if such a report was desired it must be desired by 
the whole Court ; hut no such motion having been made, no return had been laid 
before the Court.^ With respect to what had fallen from the lion. Proprietor 4 , ’ 
concerning Mr. Cummins, he stated, that whatever were his infirmities, they 
might not have prevented him from attending to the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Cummins was then unanimously re-elected, as were every one of the mem- ’ 
hers of the old Committee, with the exception of Mr. Henry Smith, deceased, r to 
supply whose place, Mr. James llallct was elected. ? i J '■ 

Mr. Hallet briefly returned thanks. He stated, that being associated fSy the*, 
vote of the Court, with gentlemen of so much respectability, lie would prove 
self worthy of their choice in the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Jackson gave notice that lie would move for an account of the attendant 
of the Committee of By-lasvs, for the last two years. " ’ 

Gilchrist stated, that one gentleman of the Committee had in a maimer ) 
promised that such a statement should be ready. Mr. Twining had made that 
Statement, and he. had sat down in the assurance that the Court would have an 
account of which members had attended, and which had not. ' 

. Mr. Twining was not aware that he had been so requested, and that he had’" 
mAde any promise. He did recollect that the Hon. Proprietor had mentioned 
something about attendance, but he thought that the allusion was to the Court, 
pf Directors. All that he stated was, that if there were any doubt existing on A'” 
particular point, and those doubts were stated to the Committee of Bye-laws, ’ 
they would be immediately and carefully investigated, and an account would bp 
given of that investigation. 

i papt Maxfield understood that there was no objection to answer questions ; ' 
m flmject had been discussed at the last Court. ' J ' 

^‘.^Si^Xhairman thought it was quite evident that the business of the Court” > 
■houldbe proceeded in. - 

Thornton stated that questions had been put and answered, the 
bl|d not been delayed one minute. * 

Jackson had certainly very important questions to ask, and he hoped tlrnt 
urt would not consider it as misspent time, to waid till the proceedingswiae 
fcifoecause the questions he had intended to ask the Chairman this day, greatly 
Ithe interest and honour of the Proprietors. ^ P 

GRANT TO MAJOR-GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 

Chairman acquainted the Court* that it was made sneci&l for the mimosa 



on the'Gfttnt t%Sir Archibald Campbell . f Iff 

" ' 

dfjjjPing before the Proprietors an unanimous Resolution of the CoUi£|oF Di*» 1 
restore of Jfre 23d ult., granting to Major-General Sir A. Campbell, GkX!. B.,*A 
ptgsion of 1,000/. per annum on the grounds therein stated. 

, The report on which the resolution was founded was then read. It set forth, $ 
that the (taurt, anxious to mark ifcL high sense of the skill and gallantry dis- 1 
played, by Sir A. Campbell in his operations against the Burmese, as well as of 
his forbearance in entering into negotiations with that power, when he had pushed ^ 
the <memy to extremities, resolved to grant him a pension of 1,000/. per annum, ■ 
to commence from the date of the treaty of peace, subject to the approbation of 
the general Court of Proprietors, and of the Commissioners for managing the 
affairs of India. 

The Chairman, in rising to move this resolution, thought it unnecessary for * 
him to say almost one word on the distinguished services of this honourable 
officer. His conduct had carried our forces triumphantly through one of the 
most difficult and perilous wars ever undertaken ; prosecuted, as it was, in a 
country quite unknown. He hail so conducted that war as to lead it to a happy 
consummation. He must say, too, that that this gallant commander, when in 
the sight of the capital, which he was most desirous of possessing, had the 
humanity to take into consideration the benefits of the public service, and to stop 
at the very moment, when he might have carried the town by force of arms. 
He, therefore, moved that this Court do approve of the Resolutions of the Court 
of Directors of the 23d of May last, granting a pension of 1,000/. per annum 
to, Sir A. Campbell. 

Mr. Pattison (the Deputy Chairman) rose to second the ipotion. He stated 
that it was altogether unnecessary for him to add a single word to the statement 
of the Hon. Chairman. There was one circumstance which he would state ; 
namely, that this gallant officer was a King’s officer. But the Court was not* 
now to institute an inquiiy into the qualities of the twff services. The only 
matter of consideration was the goodness and intrinsic value of the service 
performed, and the excellent conduct of the man, who had been honoured by 
the King’s command. He decidedly approved of this motion, and hoped that it 
would meet with the unanimous assent of the Court. 1 , 

MivHume was happy to concur in the vote proposed, but it was very seldom 
thatt^is Court had the good fortune of manifesting to the army in India the'" 
great; value of their services. It was quite impossible, in a country held by the - 
aWjdrajj’not to be convinced of the great importance, not only of keeping the arniy 
ift a g$ate of efficiency, but upon all occasions testifying their sense of the value r 
of the services of that army. He was happy, for one, in being able to concur in 
this vote, and he quite agreed in what had fallen from the lion. Director of the?-' 
impropriety of making any distinctions between the two services. It is well < 
kpown that there formerly existed great distinction in rank and pay between 
the services, but they were now placed on an equal footing with regard to ply 
and rank. It would certainly lie very improper to make the least distinction by ‘ 
this grant, because it was made to a King’s officer, as it would be recollected!,^ 
that the last time this Court had an opportunity to offer a similar testimony 
its regard, the officer who received that testimony was a King’s officer. He 1 ' ? 
would take this opportunity of saying, that he did not think that sufficient atteq 
lion had been paid to the complaints of our army in India. There had oi l 
been more representations from different individuals who seemed to think the 
selves very much neglected. They seemed to think that all the orders qfCtj 
Court of Directors had for their object the reducing their allowances and $' * 

It was impossible for any one to say, whether their complaints were well fotti 
or not, but he hoped that the Court appreciated the value and importance of 
Army. He hoped that the Court would not be guided by any narrow feeling 
they might depend upon it that such views would be destructive to the inter© 
the' Company. It was of great importance, he thought, to have the army sati 
Ha believed that there had been too great a disposition to appoint King’s of 
to supersede those in the Company in situations which they were not so 
qualified to fill.* Vlt would be invidious to single out instances, but he could m 
them, where, during the late war, examples had occurred of some of the 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 14. N 
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.officers joeing superseded by much younger men, who were not to well qualid^d 
to dll the situations, cither by a knowledge of the language, or of the habit* of 
the Natives, and \yho were by no means men of long standing and tried abihti**, 
It would be to single out instances, unless they were to go into the general guefr* 
tjon ; and he took this opportunity of saying that while he approved o& this vote, 
he hoped the Court would discourage any preference being given to the Kiag’g 
officers over those of the Company. It was well known that the King's officers 
might change their service, but the Company’s officers were tied to IndUwCOn^ 
lined to that country to exercise their talents and abilities, and it did appearvery 
hard that they should have causes of complaint. The subject, be conceived, de» 
manded the attention of the Court of Directors. 

Sir John Doyle trusted that it would not l)e supposd that he rose for the 
purpose of objecting to any measure which the Court of Directors had thought 
proper to bring forward as a mark of approbation of the distinguished services 
• of the gallant Officer in question. On the contrary, the principle of rewarding 
■* those, from whose exertions such benefits resulted, as in the present instance, 
Was perfectly in unison with his feelings and sentiments. It was a principle as 
politically wise as it was morally just. He had not the good fortune to be known 
personally to this gallant Officer, but he did know him by the report of his emi» 
nent services and indefatigable zeal, which had proved successful under circura* 
stances the most discouraging, and surrounded by difficulties of no common 
magnitude, which could only be surmounted by a condensation of all those 

S ualities which formed the essence of a military character. Though he fjplt 
iat the grant of a pension to this gallant Officer was well deserved, and would 
give additional Mat to his merits, still he confessed he should have preferred, 
as a more military reward, that a share should have been assigned to him in 
the disposition of that prize-money which had been accumulated by his skill 
and braveiy. 

Dr. Gilchrist completely agreed in every expression which had been uttered 
on this motion, but more particularly in the observations made by the Deputy 
Chairman, that by whatever part of the troops services might be performed!, 
whether by the King’s or the Company’s officers, if those sendees were efficient* 
they ought to be properly rewarded. 

The Chairman, in reference to what had fallen from an hon. Proprietor, texjk 
the liberty of saying, that he was not aware those reductions which he had men- 
tioned as having taken place in the allowances of the Indian army, In regard 
to what had fallen from him respecting the selection made by the different com- 
manders in India, he could only hope that that practice did not exist. With 
respect to the prize-money, there would be a question soon put, which would 
show that the prize-money would be disposed in a way satisfactory to the gallant 
General. 

Mr. Dixon thought no man could charge the India Company with any undue 
partiality in rewarding the services of their officers ; and in doing so they had 
Acted in a noble and princely manner. 

Mr. R. Jackson, in expressing his approbation of the motion, observed* that 
ijt was not necessary for him to take up many minutes of their time j because, 
when the proposition of a vote of thanks to General Campbell was brought for* 
ijrard on a former occasion, he had travelled, as it were, through every league 
of his campaign, through all the vicissitudes of pestilence, famine, and miiitavy 
ugjril ; showing, as he went along, how much the Company were indebted to bfil 
foresight, vigilance, and courage. Cordially uniting in that vote of thank*, he 
should now, with equal cordiality, vote for the proposed grant The motiofi 
itas agreed to unanimously. - - ■ * , 

V ' AUDITING OF MARINE ACCOUNTS. ^ 

The Chairman informed the Court, that it was further made special, fo 



1 on iht AuditMlg of Marine Accounts. 

'to*‘*tibjecti of such deep Importance that I trust no apology is nedMairlir 
adtferting><o them. D/ * ^ 

,^Tbat one general and approved system of audit should be observed in pass- 
®f ®f pdbiic accounts, is, 1 believe, admitted and observed in this country, antf 
JWay it is not, and should not be objprved in India, it remains for you. Sir, to 
exrai, 3 

v- at the mode of auditing the accounts of any persons or public officers, should 
he Sjftje ct to vary at the caprice of individuals, is liable to the most obvious atti 
powfrful objections, and no elevation of rank or presumed high character should 
warrant the auditing authorities in departing from the general principles of «»* 
amining and auditing the public accounts ; and the same scale should, I conceivd^ 
be applied to one party as well as to another, let them be either civil, military, or 
marine. I, of course, Sir, mean to except secret service money, as well as certain 
political disbursements ; I allude more particularly, Sir, to supplies in the commer^ 
ulal department, &c. Slc. and of naval and military stores. 

The salaries of the members of the Marine Board are, the president, per month." 
4583 rupees, or, per annum, 6874/., the members, per month, have 3750 rupee*, 
Or^per annum, 5625/., exclusive of a secretary and very large establishment. 

The existence of Boards for the conduct of business must be either benefidll 
or injurious to the public interest, as they are the most expensive appendages of 
the Government; and unless they work well, maybe considered a dead weight 
upon the revenue, for the sake of patronage only. 8 

l shall be perhaps told, that the creation of Boards in India was taken from the 
Olistence of the Boards here ; but that will be no sufficient reason, Sir, unless it it 
shown that in practice they entirely agree, and that I am sure will not be at* 
tempted ; they differ no less in the amount of their labours and dispatch of busi- 
ness, than they do in the amount of their salaries ; the contrast, however, may be 
deemed, invidious, although edifying ; I therefore afford you, Sir, the opportunity 
of making it, reserving to myself the liberty of analysing and applying it. 

,Your Boards in India are considered branches of the Government authority} 
and as such, meet with a degree of support and protection from Government* 
which is not extended to the Boards in this country, and, in fact, scarcely any 
act of the Boards in India would render them subject to that censure which 
Would be readily applied here when merited. 

As many gentlemen here may be unaware how the business is done at the 
Boards, it may be requisite to state it. 

With most of the Boards one day in the week is appointed as Board day, when 
th* members, attended by the Secretary for the transaction of business, me# 
probably at half-past ten, and adjourn at about three ; if the members differ in opt 
nioa, they minute and counter-minute, which minutes are in many cases handed 
up to Government to decide on the points at issue, and much delay, embarrass- 
ment* and inconvenience occur in consequence. 

Business, during the other days of the week, being a tropical climate , is trans* 
acted by the Secretary, who circulates a box containing letters received, and to 
be answered, on which each member offers any remarks, which are again clrcu* 
lated, and not unfrequentlv long minutes and discussions between opposing mean-' 
1*K» take place, from which much delay inevitably ensues ; and indeed, if i'- 
member is desirous, by delay, of defeating any measure, he often has the «**£«# * 
hy detaining the box to minute, and I hare known such box detained several dayj^l 
by such delay only a point was carried, as the time which had elapsed reft*' 
wed the proposed arrangement impossible. 

hare long had some acquaintance with the evils resulting from the existence! 
<?f some of your Boards, but I was particularly struck by a remark once made 
jgnpresehee by one of the oldest, ablest, and most experienced of your 

Petrie, when Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, observed, that if the! 
ntfocet ingenuity had been exerted to devise a plan to retard public business. 

discord, embarrass the Government, and swell out the records to an ext mb 
Wp rendered m detection of fallacies next to impossible, it was the creation J 

" ’ ' ‘ N % V ! 
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[Boaflste ; and the conduct of your Marine Board at Calcutta, 
the remark, verified its truth and accuracy. \*\ . 

To Bttve time, Sir, I shall at once advert to its labours at that time ; if l^ear. 
Sir, you can put me right should the premises be denied, I shall move, for papers 
to prove the fact, although it must be notoriously known in this House, au4 
therefore, unnecessary to go back to it. , 

The circumstance I allude to, Sir, was the audit and examination ' of ^ the 
bills of Messrs. Kyd and Co., builders to the Hon. Company at Calcutt^afte? 
the death of that amiable and inestimable member of your civil service, Mtv Spake, 
who was long President of the Marine Board, and the Board which sounded at 
? 'his death fell to work to minute and counter-minute, while auditing the builders 
bills ; and, Sir, volumes were written in lieu of auditing, and monstrous as it must 
appear, Sir, you know it to be a fact, that no less than from five to seven years 
were so occupied, and yet, Sir, the completion of audit was not effected. 

During this time, Sir, the Government were constantly referred to, nor did the 
reference, I believe, stop there ; I think you were also referred to upon the subject, 
Sir. Such delay, however injurious to the public, proved more injurious perhaps 
to the unfortunate builder, and it literally made a wreck of his own flourishing 
concern ; and indeed, Sir, such delay must be considered sufficient to ruin any 
concern whatever, which had only the fair and honest profits of trade to sup- 
port it. 

The Supreme Government, Sir, at length either grew weary of the tardy pro** 
gross of the Marine Board, or perhaps felt for the cruel situation of the wretched 
builder, and at once took the audit of the builder’s accounts then in arrears, and 
subjected them to the decision and audit of arbitrators. , i: 

The Government appointed the Marine Surveyor- General of India as auditor 
and arbitrator, no doubt supposing that accounts which had occupied one of 
those Boards for years required mathematical solution, or probably involved 
some question in the occult sciences. 

The master-builder, Sir, appointed a plain intelligent gentleman who WW», a 
member of one of the mercantile houses at Calcutta. 

In six short weeks, Sir, did those gentlemen audit and pass those accounts 
which occupied your Marine Board for a series of years. 

I shall offer no other comment upon it, Sir, than to say, that if justice had 1$0J1 
done the builders, some compensation would have been made them for the lpss, 
vexation, and injury, they sustained, in consequence, for so many years. 

Having now, Sir, introduced the Marine Board to this Court, I beg to assure 
you I shall not tire you by adducing every instance I could bring forward, bi$ 
shall content myself with those necessary to a fair illustration of its labours* to 
enable this Court to judge of its general merits. 

' With respect to the auditing of accounts, the ordinary practice was for those 
officers or persons who submitted those accounts -through such department, to 
send them in the first’instance to the Secretary to the Marine Board ; he forward- 
ed them to the Marine paymaster, who was the examiner as well as the auditor 
ms to market prices and sales, &c. allowed ; and his mode of audit was governed 
by instructions framed by the Board’s orders to him for such purposes. v 

5 The paymaster then, in most cases, examined the accounts submitted, coiupaicd 
"the prices charged with the market sales, checked off the accounts to the markft 
» rates ; and submitting a report to the Board, returned the accounts ; the Board 


then ordered the accounts to be checked agreeably to the paymaster’s suggestion, 
and passed them back to the paymaster for payment. 

; If one believed, Sir, in most cases the paymaster checked the accounts; it must 
appear strange, Sir, why he did not do so in all, or to use a coarse hourly adage, 
^wky, what was sauce for the goose, was not sauce for the gander $ buty Sir, t&e 
* Marine Board had prohibited his doing so ; their order* to such effect wiBi l 
^tnist, be found in your records, and 1 shall move for its production. ; v> 

^ S ’ | t happened, Sir, that the practice of checking the prices, charged in billabylfre 
was deemed unnecessary when the Board induced Govenapeni to 'ftNMp 


* Date 3d June 1818, 



flfefup^yhf Certain stores from the master-builder to the import waartehoc^f 
keeper; he' wag a civil servant, Sir, and notwithstanding the high respect I entdr-» 
tfcfti’ and ever shall, Sir, for the gentlemen of the civil service, I muBt say I think 
accounts should have been audited by the same 6cale and in the same man* 
lief ad thd&e of the master-builder, of the captains commanding your cruiser*, 
and of all others submitted to the Marine paymaster; and I do think, Sir, not on* 
Of th 6 members of the Bengal Civil Service would feci complimented by an ex- 
CC nt iy passed in their favour. ... 

1 ‘ 1 aare say, Sir, the Board meant • merely to save the paymaster unnecessary 
trouble, but I do think it was bad taste. , 

Now, Sir, the import workhouse-keeper, whose bills for articles supplied from* 
the bazars were thus exempted by the Board from the ordinary form of audit, 
Was Mr. John Trotter. 

Considering Mr. Trotter’s nautical ignorance, or unacquaintance with the qua- 
lity and price of various naval stores supplied by him, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that his Native servants purchased the articles, or, in other words, as 
his agents made the supplies ; and it ought to have followed equally as a matter 
of course, that the bill for supplies so made ought to have been subjected to 
thie same audit ns those of all other bills in the marine departments ; and when 
we remember that the accidental supplies made by other persons were but a* 
drops to the ocean, compared to those made by Mr. Trotter, it must appear ra- 
ther remarkable that such audit was confined to the minor, and not to the major 
disbursements. 

T shall but illustrate the labours of the Marine Board, and enable this Court to 
judge of its merits, by stating how the trifling bills for the supply of vegetables, 
Vinegar, or lime-juice, made to your cruisers at different ports, were audited, and 
to what unqualified deductions the pittance of pay allowed to the officers of your 
Marine was subjected to by the fiat of this Board, as a specimen of audit. 

Your cruisers, in touching at different ports, are allowed a trifling supply of 
Yegetables, lime-juice, vinegar, and candles, the amount of which, for six or 
seven months, may .probably average two or three hundred rupees, or 20/. or 
30/. sterling ; the bill of such supply, accompanied by vouchers, is submitted 
by the commander or purser for payment when the ship’s accounts arc settled, 
told the crew paid ; by the order of the Marine Board, a market price is assumed 
and' applied, and the bills are reduced as they think proper, or as the pay-master 
suggests, before they are paid : and as the disbursement was made at different 
ports, the commander is subjected to the loss, which is consequently deducted 
from his pay. . P 

‘ Such A mode of auditing a bill, if it can be called an audit, is at best arbitrary, 
and liable to numerous objections, unless the supplies were made at the port 
where the audit is made, and no person could then object to their being regulated 
by^the market rates ; but when made at distant and foreign ports, where the sup- 
plied* were perhaps obtained with difficulty, such bills, in justice, ought to have 
Been audited in the same manner as those of the Royal Navy. . 

' * T mention this, Sir, merely to illustrate the Board’s vigilance, and I shall now 
.read the copy of a letter from the Marine Pay-master to the Marine Board, with 
Trefertnce to the audit of Mr. Trotter’s Bills ; the audit of which had been, by the 
Boajrd’s orders of June 3d, 1818, confined to a mere comparison of the original 
fiil!s with the account submitted, and without any regard to the market-rates*: , 
itfUieTbtter from the Paymaster is dated August 3d, 1821. 

xJ.'T* S< JStvinton and J. P, Larkins , Esqrs,, and Members of the Marine Boards ^ 

- men, — In acknowledging the receipt of your secretary's letter, dated - 1 
ifte^lti'Ultimo, conveying to me the Board’s orders directing me to audit Mr. 
f #rdttePB hills for the supplies of stores purchased by him from the Bazar/ 1 
beg td be informed, whether I am to audit them merely as before, by comparing 
the quantities supplied and charged with the original bills and indents for the . 
(faantity demanded, or whether I am to remark on the accordance of the priefli, ; 
compared rates in the Bazar, or market sales. 

> * I<*m induced to request the Board's orders on these points, in consequence of 
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Marine Board’s orders to my predecessor, under date the 3d of Jane* l£itj 
in which the auditing Mr. Trotter's bills was confined to comparing hie (tergal 
with the prices of the several articles in the original bills ; therefore I could tort* 
without deviating from the path prescribed by the Board, have remarked in any 
way on the accordance, or otherwise, of the prices charged in Mr. Trotter’s bitfa 
with the actual Bazar prices j consequently, the whole of the bills, as far as 
they regard market rates, have been unaudited ever since the 3d of June, 1818* 

* I beg to explain to the Board, that the master-builder's bill, as well as alkbills 
from other persons, with the exception of Mr. Trotter’s, have alwayrmeen 
Checked agreeably to the Bazar rates when audited by me. — ‘ I am, Gentlemen* 
your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) * £. S. Ellis, Marine Paymaster.’ • 

* Fort- William , Marine Paymaster's office , 

the ‘id of August, 1821.’ 

[Here follows the Board’s reply.] 


* To E. S. Ellis , Esq., Marine Paymaster. 
v * Sir,—- I am directed by the Marine Board to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated the 3d instant, and, in reply, to desire that you will continue, for the 
present, to audit Mr. Trotter's bills in the way you have been accustomed to do, 
or, in other words, that you will merely Compare the quantitiesof articles charged 
for by the Naval Storekeeper, with the quantities mentioned in the original bills 
or receipts of the persons from whom they were purchased. Mr. Trotter haft 
been desired to transmit on all occasions the last-mentioned documents to you, 
with his accounts of supplies purchased for the Board. — l am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

(Signed) ‘ H. Sargent, Secretary/ 

1 Marine Hoard, 8 th of August, 1821.’ 

Now, Sir, if Mr. Trotter’s bills for supplies were in accordance with the mar- 
ket p rice, why should not his bills have been audited by the market rates as well 
as those of every other person ? And, as it Ought to be known that Mr. Trotter 
charged a commission of 5 per cent, on all articles to be provided, .exclusive of 
Charges, amounting to about 2f per cent, more, and as all other persons were not 
allowed any commission, it would seem extraordinary that his bills should Ije 
made an exception from such salutary rule. 

In the abstract of bills submitted to the Marine Paymaster, the account of 
ftUpplies furnished by Mr. Trotter for the Marine Department, in September* 
'1822, is as follows : 

Rs. An. Vic. 

* The account said to be (cost of articles supplied) is , . 8018 10 6 

* The charges on ditto, as made by Mr. Trotter .206 4 81 n . * 

1 Mr. Trotter’s commission . . . . 400 15 7 / 


8615 14 8 

Hence it is evident, Sir, an augmentation of more than 7§ per cent, takes 
place on prices not governed or regulated by the market rates, 
v 1 have, Sir, copies of the bills from your records, and could exhibit them QM 
jnost striking point of view, Sir ; but I refrain for the present. ' 

4 On the 18tfi of May, 1821, Mr. Trotter addressed a letter to the Marine Boa|<df 
in which he stated, that he allowed his Deevan to receive a deestoory of half an 
turn ft in the rupee, or more than 3 per cent., from the persons of whom article! 
*Werft purchased on the public account ; and the Board, through their Secretary 
Vjrejflied to him on the 23rd of May, 1821. Those letters, Sir, are most important? 
^fcut, from tenderness, I will not adduce them, as I conceive the object 1 have in 
may be attained without them, in which case it may be unnecessary. 
gghj could adduce fifty other instances illustrative of the labours of the Mfttitft 
but I shall reserve them for the present. • •' 

1 remember well, Sir, the unmeasured remarks which were We on a Nabjft 
’Marfuar now no mofa when the Hyderabad loan was under twidentioft I 
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Slither admired, or am I disposed to follow such courses; at the same time* fc 
t»at this Court will not think too lightly of the mode of auditing the account!, 
hut more particularly those in which the natives of India are employed as the 
intermediate agents for making such supply. 

..!• It may. be also worth remarking, that the accounts of the Java expedition am 
not yet adjusted, while our charter is drawing towards its termination. 

Having now adduced a specimen of the Board’s labour in its auditing oapa- 
Jet us advert to it as a channel of communication with Government on nan- 
jubjecta. 

It is natural to conclude, from the designation of it as a Marine Ztoard^hafit 
possessed some nautical knowledge or information which might render Its aid 
available to Government, in cases where such information was indispensable to 
promote the public service ; but experience would induce me to think the Board 
was formed rather for the purpose of creating some good appointments than any 
benefits which could be expected to accrue from a board so constituted. 

It is enough to say the board is composed entirely of civil servants, whosd 
nautical knowledge must have been acquired on the voyage to India as writers $ 
and, however apt they may have been to form Indian Lords of the Admiralty, it 
is not reasonable to conclude a board so constituted would be found to exist but 
in the service of this Company. .. 

In 1818 , it having been brought to the notice of Government, (by Captain 
Hamilton, who then commanded the Dunira, ) that one of your chartered ships, 
the Bombay Castle , had been nearly lost in the Straits of Sunda by striking on 
a sunken rock, it was deemed desirable that the exact position of such danger 
Should be ascertained, and as two surveying ships were then proceeding from 
Calcutta with Sir Stamford Raffles to form a settlement in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, it offered a favourable opportunity for so doing. 

I commanded the surveying ships then about to sail ; and a desire to promote 
your interests, as well as the interests of navigation in general, induced me per- 
sonally to urge, and at length persuade, Captain Hamilton to bring it to the 
notice of Government; and little, indeed, Sir, could I have expected that It 
should have given birth to the letter which was addressed by the Supreme Go- 
vernment to the Governor-General of the Netherlands Government at Batavia. 

It may be here asked, why did not l, instead of suggesting to Captain Hamil- 
ton to bring the existence of such danger to the notice of Government, do so 
tnyself? 

I had two reasons for doing so ; in the first place, Captain Hamilton was the 
. chief-mate of the Bombay Castle, when she struck on the shoal, and was thejj$- 
fdre good evidence of its having existence. 

In the next, I must have done so through the medium of the Marine Board, 
and experience had taught me the inability of addressing them oftner than abso* 
Mte necessity compelled me, while I had every reason to believe the object I had 
in View was more likely to be attained by the measure I adopted. 

The following letters will exhibit what was done in consequence, and every* 
person who has ever seen a chart of the Straits of Sunda, will at once say, 
what it was the duty of the Marine Board to have done on the occasion, unless 
it had been believed that our Government seriously and deliberately intended to 
^inraksn and excite suspicion and distrust, as to the objects for which the survey* 
ships were sent into the Dutch waters. 

’ ‘ To Captain Wm. MaxjieU , Sfc. 8fc. 

... ^ I hare the orders of the Marine Board to transmit you herewith the ad* 

— j: “-iatclf, addressed to the Commissioner General of the Netherfonll 


c , lent at Batavia, on the subject of the projected survey in the Straits 0# 
.Saoda, 'which you are desired to deliver accordingly, in the event of the survey 
ih question being undertaken. Should circumstances however arise to postpone, 
prevent the execution of that service, you will, be pleased to withhold the def 
miry of thaUftt er, which is in that case to be returned to the Chief Secret 

dkpatofc ia herewith annexed for j 
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as atoo copy of a letter addressed to the Board by Mr. Chief Secretary Adam/ 
in pursuance of which I am directed to furnish you with particular instructions^ 
to avoid any unnecessary communications with the Native Powers, connect*# 
with the Dutch, in the vicinity of the scene of your surveying operations. You are 
especially desired not to enter on any examination of either coast, nor tGfeXplord 
OTSpsca or Keyscr'8 Bay, nor Lamping Bay. 

' * 1 am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

■ • (Signed) ‘E. S. Portbury, , t V 

^Fort William, Dec. 1818. ‘Secretary Marine Board.* 

.Ti f 

* To their Excellencies , Cornells Theodore Clout , Baron Van des Capellen t and Ad* 

miral A, A. Bayskes , Commissioner General of his Majesty the King of the 
' Netherlands , Sfc, Sfc. Sfc. Batavia. 

* Honourable Sirs : — It has been represented to us to be extremely desirable, 
fbr the general interest of navigation and science, as well as for the convenience 
commerce with China and the Eastern seas, that the exact position and extent 
of the shoal in the Straits of Sunda, called, ‘ Thwart-the-Way, should be distinctly 
ascertained, and accurately laid down in the charts and we have availed our- 
selves of an opportunity now presented of accomplishing that object. 

‘The ships Neorchus and Minto , belonging to the Surveying Establishment of 
this Government, have been accordingly ordered on the service in question, the 
execution of which is confided to Captain Maxfield, the Deputy Marine Surveyor^ 
General. 

‘We have deemed it proper to announce the measures to your Excellencies, and 
to solicit your assistance to Captain Maxfield in the execution of a duty interest-' 
ing to both nations, should circumstances render it necessary for him to seek it. 

♦ ‘We have, &e. 

(Signed) ‘Hastings, 

‘ Fort William^ ‘G. DowdeSWELL, 

28 th Nov. 1818. ‘ J. Stuart, 

(True Copy.) ‘C. M. Ricketts. 

(Signed) ‘ J. Adam, Chief Secretary to Government '7 
(Signed) ‘ ‘E. S. Portbury, Secretary to the Marine Board/* 


Such, Sir, was the letters from the Supreme Government in India, submitted ,to 
the commissioners of the King of the Netherlands at Batavia, for the purpose of 
explaining the object of the two cruisers sent into the Straits of Sunda, or 
rather to prevent the Dutch Government from supposing they were holding com- 
munication with the Malay chiefs, then in rebellion, and opposed to the Dutcfc 
government. 

That such letter should have had the desired effect, it was at least required that 
tfcfe object for which the two cruisers were sent should appear probable and likely ; 
itid if it had stated, that the survey of the shoal or sunken rock, on which the 
Bombay had struck was the cause of their being sent, the views of our Govern- 
ment would have been explained without the chance of misconstruction. , *. 

. But, Sir, the stating to the Dutch Government, that the cruisers were sent tQ * 
the Dutch waters, to ascertain the exact position and extent of the shoaLl#, tjnj^ 
Straits of Sunda, called Thwart-the-Way , could not fail to excite those vefy gupy/ 
positions which the British Government were earnestly desirous of prevenpn^.v 
The Dutch Government, Sir, well knew, and must have believed, the 
Government equally well acquainted with the fact, that Thwart-the - y 

tiLaehoal, whose position and extent were doubtful, was a well known Oqf; 

considerable elevation, several miles in extent, its exac t position well det^rmm^V ,7 
probably better known than any other part of the Straits of Sunda. * . 

* *J)nder such circumstances, (as the Dutch Government were probably unattp 
^imposition of the Marine Board at Calcutta,) it is not unreasonable to e; 
^formed conclusions not very creditable to our Gove/rmr“" k 
't k^own that Jthe two cruisers so sent proceeded, in \ 
r Stamford Raffle*, to establish a settlement at.Singarw 
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pwrd for 'seTef&l months before they procedeed to the Straits of Suada; S 
seqoentiy the letter apprising the Dutch Government of their being so eraplof 
hi their waters, was of a date eight or nine months prior to its delivery, wfi 
fee presence and proceedings of those cruisers in the Eastern Seas was long 
fore Known to the Dutch Government, ' ? 

I knew not to whose maritime knowledge the British Government were indfejtefi; 
1b? the composition of such letter, but the Marine Board at least ought to naif 
had sufficient sagacity to have averted its consequences, by affording Government/ 
the Requisite information on the subject. The settlement formed at SingagOMu 
led to much discussion with the Dutch Government, which has been atieiqpjl* 
terminated happily; but its successful issue must be entirely attributed to thrdipttK 
maticc skill and talent of the present Prime Minister, rather than to the validity 
of our treaty with the soi-disant Sultan of Johore, or the ingenious explanatory 
letter of the Supreme Government, which most likely contributed in no small 
degree to augment the difficulties of such negociation. 

So much for the Marine Board, and now for it, Sir, under the designation of 
the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; for, to use a phrase of Sir John FaU 
staff’s, Sir, ‘ It was doubly charged with dignity.’ 

In the month of August 1820, a letter was sent from the Board to the Governor* 
General, of which I shall read the extracts, as follows : 

: * Having every day reason to regret the want of a building suited to the dif- 
ferent purposes of the Board, and apprehending, from the work not having been yet 
commenced upon, that some circumstances must have occurred to interfere wife 
the arrangement on this point, which Government resolved to adopt on the 25fe 
of January last, we beg to suggest, for the consideration of your Excellency in 
Council, the following mode of accomplishing the object, not altogether without 
some additional expence, but without the necessity of subjecting the naval store- 
keeper to the alleged inconvenience of vacating a part of the ground at present 
attached to his departmment ; we mean, by the occupation of the house and 
premises in Clive-strcet which belonged to the late Captain Blythe, and which 
are now the property of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter of the Civil Service. 

‘ The premises in question are very eligibly situated, immediately between 
the, two custom-houses, with spacious godowns attached, capable of holding 
thd;yCompany’s opium investments ; the house has at present only two stories ; 
the proprietors, however, engage to build a third, and a verandah to the 
southward, and to put it and the godowns in a thorough and complete state 
Of repair, provided Government will take them on a lease for the remainder of 
fee existing Charter, at a monthly rent of sicca rupees eight hundred, and will|» 
at the expense of keeping them in repair during that period. The premia^ 

, When the additional ground shall be taken in, will embrace three begahs and eight 
chuttacks of ground, in a part of the town where property of this kind is, from 
its situation and vicinity to the custom-houses and tho river, very valuable. ' . 

V ^ If we arc correctly informed, the building proposed to be erected for fed 
accommodation of this department, and the godowns, which, we understand, » 
will in conquencc be necessary to construct for the use of the naval .store-keeper’s 
office, will cost Government about 100,000 rupees; and if to this be added tho 
value of the ground on which fee house and grounds first mentioned are pro- 

£ p6sed ( to be built, and which would realize 35,000 rupees at auction, Government 
fmtm the expense but little exceed what was originally contemplated ; wlisle 
o hesitation in saying, that, in point of accommodation, the houseattfi ; 
in Clive-street are infinitely to be preferred to those proposed tobe 
part of the marine yard. We have, &c. iy*#* 

of Customs, Salt , and (Signed) ' J. P, Larkins* <<■ 

? 15/4 of August 1820.* »- 

raJj jfty 8 a ^ er ti*® foregoing letter was written, or on the 25th of August, ‘Mf; 
J^^LArkins, as the Board of Salt and Opium, again addressed Government, 
^ “ L ged few would not entertain fee proposition made in his letter of the l5fe * 

utMfe, • ' 

fink it was not ver 
* J. P. Larkins, 
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Ikare no Observation or remarks to make on the terms of the tender | I dan 
lay 'it was reasonable, or otherwise. 1 care nothing about it ; but, »g the otyec* 
•ticks which may be urged are so obvious and numerous, 1 deem it necessary to 
adduce them. 

I do think, Sir, such a mode of tendering private houses, or other property 



»ht to be discouraged. 

'( It fy$bat of having, for Government purposes and offices, thejhouses of gentle- 
man liKthe Service, or the allowing a secretary, or other officers, to occupy hit' 
own house, and to draw the allowance made by Government for office rent. 

Thus a change of persons in the different departments often removes thi 
Offices from one end of Calcutta to another, and is productive of inconvenience . 
$hd delay in the transaction of public business, as I have often experienced. 

Such tenders also of private property are liable to misconstruction, and the 
letter addressed by Mr. P. Larkins, on the subject of the house of Messrs* 
firkins and Trotter,] induced the marine pay-master to make some commenta* 
vies, in a letter to the Government on the subject, which led to his suspension 
Until he had withdrawn his letter, and apologized to Mr. Larkins for having 
done so. 

It is probable, Sir, that the letter from the Board of Customs, Salt, &n<£ 
Opium, tendering the house of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, was signed by aU 
the Members of the Board, and that the want of other names to it was an error of 
the clerk who copied it ; but, Sir, I am certain it was not an error of mine In 
making the copy ; but the production of it from your records will put it beyond 
a doubt, and it is desirable to avoid such a mistake. 

, Now, Sir, when the first orders were issued to the pay-master to refrain from 
inditing Mr. Trotter’s bills by the market rates, under date 3d June 1818, the 
Members of the Marine Board were, I believe, Mr. George Udny, Mr. J. P. 
Larkins, and Commodore John Hayes ; but, Sir, I have authority for saying that 
Commodore Hayes was no party in framing such order, and that he was either, 
absent, or did not approve and sign the rough draft or minutes of it ; the produdr 
don of the Board’s proceedings of that date will clear up such points. * ■ 

When the paymaster was again instructed that he was not to audit Mr. Tifob- 
ter’B bill, with reference to the market rates } under date the 8th of August 182j* 
the Members of the Marine Board were Mr. Swinton and Mr. J. P. Larkin! j 
but the order was sent through the secretary, and signed H. Sai’gent ; and, 
dbtrefore, it does not appear how many or how few members were present, bttt 
die production of the Board’s proceedings will illustrate it. 

„ *1 now, Sir, beg to explain, having frequently referred to the public record!* 
how I, obtained access to them, and it is necessary 1 should do so to avoid nqjut*- 
Conception. 

£ When I determined to return to this country, I contemplated the writing end 
publishing of a work describing the different branches of the service in India, 
with the degree of efficiency they had obtained at different periods, and tbh 
defects, &c., which operated to prevent further improvement I thought such 
work might prove useful when the renewal of your Charter comes under disc 
lion. I waited on the Marquis of Hastings, explained to him my object, i 
liked his authority to have access to the public records ; his Lordship, with i 
manliness and candour which marked his character, said, ‘Sir, you shall 
mission ; no obstacles shall be thrown in your way.’ Such, Sir, is the 
l hftd'for consulting the records. 

% Now, Sir, I beg distinctly to disclaim any intention of reflecting perstfb 
a conduct or motives of any of the Members of the Boards 1 have aUuj 
‘ c measures were public, and are therefore fit subjects for discuss^ 
jugh I have referred to the accounts and bills of Mr. Trojter, Jjnust diwiL_ 
ptentiofi of casting any imputation also on him ; the trahs^jy||jallh40A 
nd cannot admit of such interpretation 
1r, the 8un|$| view 1 have taken of the pr*u ‘ 
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materially altered by the explanations it may be in your power, Sir, to cnhb 
in which case 1 shall be as ready to express my conviction of its excellence, jfcfc. 
| m at present to question it. , 

' I therefore beg to move, that the following papers may be laid before th§ 

Court:— 

:^ 4 J. The Marine Board’s letter to the Marine Paymaster, under date,- 
Williato, June 3, 1818, prohibiting his auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills, / — “ 

■ th$ market rates, with the Board’s minutes on the subject. 

' ^ 2. The Marine Paymaster’s letter to the Marine Board, on the subjei 
auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills, dated, Fort William, Aug. 3, 1821. V-fa 

* 3. The Marine Board’s reply to the foregoing letter, dated Fort Vrfiiaa^ 
$th of August, 1821, with the Board’s minutes. 

1 * 4. The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, letter to the Governor-General 
In Council, dated, Fort William, Aug. 15, 1820, suggesting the eligibility of 
engaging the house of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, for the remainder of the 
charter, at a monthly rent of 800 rupees. 

4 5. Any regulations or orders the Court of Directors may have ever issued 
a* to the auditing of the accounts of public officers or persons making supplies' 
$n account, and the commission so allowed on such disbursements. 

1 * 6. Mr. Trotter's letter to the Marine, dated 18th of May, 1821. 

* 7 . The Board’s reply through their Secretary, dated May 23, 1821.’ 

Col. Stanhope seconded the motion. 

* The Chairman was of opinion, that the hon. and gallant Officer had ndt 
made out any ground for the production of those papers. With respect to the 
five per cent, allowed to Mr. Trotter, that was, of course, taken into consider* 
ation in apportioning that gentleman’s salary. He saw no reason for his 
entertaining this motion, and he should meet it with a direct negative. 

Mr. Larkins hoped, that as he was notin the habit of addressing the Court, 
he might meet with the indulgence of the Proprietors. He stated, that as soon 
as he read the notice of the motion of the hon. Proprietor, to bring the conduct 
Of the Boards of India under the consideration of the Court, he was satisfied 
> .that the individual Board of which he had been a member was aimed at. la 
hil suspicion he had not been disappointed; but he was not, however, prepared 
to’ follow the hon. Proprietor through all the details of his long and elaborate 
speech, as many of the topics upon which he had dwelt had occurred no lesa 
than fifteen years ago. In 1811, when he joined the Board with which he had 
bten connected, he must confess that many unpleasant circumstances had oc* 
curred, which had the effect of impeding the public duty of the Board. Thb 
gentlemen on the other side of the nar knew where those unpleasant circute* 
Stances had originated, and they led to the removal of the only officer in that 
Board. From that time the duties of the Board had never been impeded by the 
Occurrence of any unpleasant circumstances, and Government never hadiOCCa* 
lion to find the slightest fault with its proceedings. The gallant Officer, .who 
bid brought forward the present motion, had complained of the conduct of thf 
Marine Board in not auditing the bill of the master- builder and stated that, in 
consequence of that neglect, the master-builder had been an injured man. Now, 
felt it only due to himself and his colleagues to state that such could not have 
I tee case. A monthly allowance was made to the master-builder in the 
dng manner : If, in the course of a month, he sent in a bill to the amount 
(iQM rupees, he received in advance 900, and the rest was not paid unttttee 
» audited ; so that if he was a loser at all, it could only be to w very 
mount. He conceived that the gallant Officer was in justice bound to 
pr he well knew the fact, that no complaint had ever been mafi^Wite 
/*to tee supply of marine stores. He then carried us to the Strait! of 
la^and complained of our not sending out a proper survey to Capt. Hamit* 
rfe then adverts to the Board of Salt and Opium in Calcutta, and comm 
tejconjgjggion, that as we knew nothing of maritime affairs, therefore Wft 
f mercantile matters. ,*< . 

irietor proceeded to say, that he waa allots to a 
' ' teemed to exist in the mind ofj|i gallant ( 
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, fpect to himself. The gallant Officer had been in the constant habit bf coming 
fncation with the Board for eight or nine years, and he would ask him, whe$£& 
during that time any thing like angry feeling had prevailed between hjtm r aj^ 
the members of the Board individually or collectively? With respect fo, th$ 
letters which the gallant Officer had referred to, he thought he could tell how 
he |iad obtained copies of them ; but he would leave the gallant Officer ^imseU|. 
fo- inform the Court upon that point. He thought it unfair that charges $hat&| 
be brought against the Board in that Court. The Board was responsible , to 
the Government, and not to the Court of Proprietors. (‘ No, no, * fr&m Dr. 

Dixon hoped that the hon. Proprietor, who was addressing the Court 
in his own justification, would be allowed to speak without interruption. (HearX 
u Mr. Larkins said, he had little more to submit to the Court. He appealed 
those under whom he had acted for thirty years, as to the integrity of hi?/ 
Conduct ; and he believed that he stood sufficiently well in the opinion of gentle* 
men behind the bar to render any furlher vindication of himself unnecessary. 

jfrkm.) t 

fr.Dr. Gilchrist begged to observe, that bis interruption of the hon. Proprietor 
who had just concluded, proceeded from no desire to stop him in his justification^ 
he only meant to express his dissent from the opinion expressed by the ho% 
Proprietor, that he was not responsible to that Court. He (Dr. G.) thought that 
the authority of that Court was paramount in all matters connected with the 
Government of India. He trusted that the Court would acquit his gallant Friend 
from the charge of having brought this subject forward from motives of angry* 
feelings. He had a better opinion of the courage and honesty of his gallant 
Friend, than to suppose that he would lie in wait for a number of years, until 
he thought a proper opportunity had arrived for commencing his attack. As to 
the manner in which liis gallant Friend had obtained his information, that, it ap- 
peared to him, did not concern the Court. The question for the Court to consider, 
was, whether the gallant Officer stated facts? If lie had not stated facts, the papers 
might be produced to disprove his assertions, He thought that Mr. Larkins him- 
self would be pleased at the production of the papers, since they would afford 
him the means of vindicating his conduct. If the production of the paper^ 
could, in the smallest degree, elucidate the case, they ought to be brought fofn 
ward. (Hear.) The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Larkins) might live to see the day*, 
when he would be happy to have it in bis power to state, that the papers had 
been produced. If a certain degree of ignorance prevailed in the Marine Boards 
in.Tndia, it was absolutely necessary that the Court should be accurately informed 
upon the point. They could not remedy what was passed, but they had it'lij 
their power to improve the service for the future. It had been stated that aq 
Ipiproper mode of auditing the accounts had crept into the Boards. Gcntlemeq 
who jj$re interested in having property valued in this or that manner, were the 

S f&.who possessed the power of putting their fiat on the ' accounts. If such 
ices prevailed ; if the civil servants of the Company were placed in situations, 
m which their own private interests dashed with the duty to the Company^ if, 
became that Court immediately to correct such a system, by removing (he teqiptar 
tion to improper conduct, and thus placing the sendee on an honourable footing. 
(Hear.) > , ‘ 

, Mr. Larkins said he bad not the least objection to the production of the j 
Lowndes was of opinion that abuses existed in the constitution 
Marine Board which required correction. The hon. Proprietor (Mr. T 
had himself acknowledged that they were ignorant. , y 

Captain Maxfield. — As neither evidence nor arguments have been ad<| 
prove any of the data I have adverted to, or the observations I have 
rtfjdyAyiB be necessarily confined to the admissions of the hon. Chairma^/jw 4 
toe non. Proprietor on the floor j and this Court and the public will fora > #f| 
jj|m, conclusions. . V ^ • 

Chairman, although he states his intention to opposeA&mou " 

* /foes not attempt in any way to disprove the fact, that dilra” 

^ce oh^rved to ws^Js different persons, or that such disfelcmifose j 




direct and positive orders issued by the Marine Board j but while he passest 
Buck et ifthmg fact, or appears to have forgot it, he remembers that the partyAr 1 
afecountswere exempt from the usual and proper form of audit, was alJoi 
cfimmfcsion of five per cent, on all supplies made by him on account of Govern*' 
xd&hjt^ and he therefore defends the allowance of such commission, under a sujf- 
position) and certainly under a supposition only, that such person was unde? • 
mid, and that such commission might be considered equivalent to pay ; and t# 
rabb it was granted. 

'^Now, Sir, I do not quarrel with the commission allowed this Gentleman * *m, 
merely stated that he was allowed commission, while all other persons wtJe ’ 
nied it ; and yet that his bills were not subjected to the usual audit, by rjpKt® * 
to the market rates, by which they undoubtedly ought to have been, in tne^ame 
Way and manner as the bill of every other person. 

It is the exempting his bills and accounts from audit, that I complain 
df j that is the point on which I rest, and which fact the Chairman cannot 
deny, and therefore lie appears not to notice it. It is, however, the most im- 
portant consideration ; while the five per cent, commission is of little worth, it 
might have been good economy to have allowed the person making such supply 
efon ten per cent, commission, taking care that his bills for such supplies Were 
audited agreeably to the market rates, in preference to allowing five, and passing 
Stifch bills, without any reference to the prices charged ; the theory is too obvious 
to need comment. f 

With regard to the utter ignorance or want of information on nautical sub- 
jects evinced by the Marine Board, as exhibited in the absurd letters addressed 
By the Governor-General in Council to the Dutch Government, the Chairman is 
StdBiously silent ; and such silence is a full admission of his knowledge of theif 
Utter incompetency. 

The hon. Proprietor on the floor, although he neither adduces any arguments 
or facts to confute my assertion, or to shake the value of the evidence I have ad- 
duced, has made some admission, for which 1 am thankful, and on which I shnll 
Offer a few remarks. 

The hon. Proprietor states, that when he read the notice of a motion to con- 
lltler of the mode in which accounts wdrC passed in India, and business transacted^ 

£t the different Boards, he had a presentiment that such motion referred to th«K 
Board of which he was a member. Such idea was quite natural, and therefor# 
it is to be concluded he was prepared to expect it, and to meet such objections ai ' 

• might he adduced. 

iyjiow far the hon. Gentleman’s presentiment has contributed to enable him^to^ 
defend the Board, this Court and the public will determine ; but the hon. Pro- 1 
prietor seems to think it strange, that I should have confined my remarks ‘aid 
evidence to the Marine and the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; and seems to 
think my observations and evidence ought to have been equally distributed amOnibt 
itll the other Boards in India. ’ *338 y , 

iMy answer is plain and short; I well knew and understood,* from figment / 
Communication with the Marine Board, its practice and usage, while I had littl# ' 
0r k no acquaintance with many of the other Boards : I speak of what I know, iliut 
not^of wnat I am ignorant. It might, no doubt, be more grateful to them‘u> 
Whc&rt I am opposed, that I should adduce subjects of which I have no know- 
ledge 'j but I beg to assure them, that I shall do no such thing. I will never 
( BtoVe a question in this Court, or elsewhere, until I am master of the subject, 

' jfiid In the ppssession of evidence to prove the facts, and to make out my Cdwi, **■ 
'V:Tbd ! mode of audit, however, as detailed in the Board letter, admitting of ' 
explanation, and speaking for itself, the hon. Proprietor leaves it unnoticed £'$A 
'mm it Would have been as judicious, if he left the nautical knowledge tff the 
‘^“"y which had been questioned and illustrated by the letter of the Surifenie 
timent to the Dutch Government at Batavia, in the game nndisturbedpM* 
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that lon’ewr f occasion experienced the utmost politeness and attention wdw 
jllfift whenever I had communications with him ; and I trust that he will, then* 
fOii) perceive that my conduct on this occasion haslbeen founded upon public 

r uadf alone, and that it is to the formation of the Board 1 object, and not to 
members. 

Mr, XjArkins begged to supply an omission in his former observation. It wai 
ajpsell known fact, that the Natives would take dustoorv in spite of every effort 
Jffjjrevent them. 

* The Chairman said, that in auditing the accounts the market prioe of the day 
Was the rule of guidance. The Boards in India were, to say the least Q^|hefl^ 
equally expeditious with the Boards of this country in auditing account^^lTlie 
Oftilitary accounts were generally audited before they were paid. It waaMpos* 
Bible for that Court to enter into the minute details of the mode of auditing 
marine accounts, without occupying a greater portion of time than could conve* 
niently be devoted to such a subject. He believed that the gallant Officer had no 
other object in view than to promote the good of the service in bringing the 
motion forward, but at the same time it was one which, in his opinion, the Court 
could not entertain. 

Capt. Maxfield. — A s the hon. Chairman has proceeded, agreeably to tho 
usage of the Chair, to eulogize the Company and its general management in 
the audit of accounts, and states that all accounts in India are audited before 
they are passed, I cannot refrain from observing, that such remark would 
have had better effect if he would undertake to prove it, or disprove what 1 have 
stated. 

I have adverted to accounts passed, but ih my estimation unaudited, and have 
adduced the public orders of the Boards directing them to he passed ; the 
Chairman cannot deny the existence of such orders, but is content to jump at 
Once over them, and say that the Indian accounts are admirably well audited) 
and indeed that the military accounts are all audited before they are paid. 

It is no doubt ingenious to refer to the military accounts, which I have never 
questioned, and which I believe are subjected to a most rigid audit. Jt was civil 
accounts I referred to; hut even with regard to military accounts, the Chair- 
man must be misinformed, as from the very nature of the service the military* 
accounts are necessarily paid in the first instance, and then audited ; indeed, ft* 
cannot be otherwise, and the army would be literally paralysed if such wwd 
not the practice, and 1 am only surprised the hon. Chairman should be so littld 
acquainted with the subject. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to call the attention of the Court to the abuses which 
Ousted in the present mode of electing Directors of the Company’s affairs* 
Observed that he would endeavour to lie as concise as possible. He wovnot ■ 
remark with any degree of severity upon the persons who practised the matting v 
abuses, because it was not of individuals, but the system, of which he complainant ’ 
The Influence and advantage which were derived from the practice of tikOfcNf 
abuses were so amazing, that were an angel to come down from heaven, h# 
could hardly be expected to resign them. If the existing by-laws were consw 
dtftd too tovere and restrictive, in God’s name let them oe expunged; but 
, whilst they remained part of the present code, he must protest against suffering 
thmB to be set at nought, both as to letter and spirit, regularly every year. Is 
tite present day, when mal-administration in the higher departments of the pubik ■ 
aemce was disappearing before the exertions of extraordinary intellect, ht 1 
jftSftfcd b* happy if the Directors would follow so noble an example, and then* 
•efoe* Correct the abuses which had crept into the system of election, and attend 
mhv* to the interests of the great body of the Company than of their otett * 
indikid«Al selves. (The learned Doctor was proceeding to alhide in terms of 
*&» rotation to the recent change in the administration, when he was called to , 
hf Mr*|*>WND£s, who requested him to confine his observation* to titeU 
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lifet, and the recommendation of the Directors, that the Proprietors should vofft 
for the candidates named in it, was an infraction of the by-law which declared* 

* That if any member of tbis Company shall, by menaces or promises, tsep?* 
lusive transfer or transfers of stock, by any fee, present, reward, or remunfe? 
ration, under the plea of defraying travelling expenses, or under any other plea 
or pretence whatsoever , directly or indirectly, obtain or endeavour to obtain any 
vote for the election of himself or any other to be a Director, &c.” he shalLbe 
disqualified for holding any office in the Company. The Directors, instead^ 
breaking this law, ought to be the very persons to uphold it, and yet they an* 
nu^nut forth an advertisement, dated from the India House, and carrying, 
wigteMlwery mark of official authority, recommending the election of certain 
inmN|||PPs as Directors. {Hear.) Having alluded to the publication of adver- 
tisements under the authority of the Court of Directors, he begged leave to read 
a letter, which he had received on this subject from an anonymous friend. It 
was as follows 


« March 30 th, 1827/ 

* Sir Gathering, from what passed at the India House to-day, that it is the 

{ iractice of the Court of Directors to put the Proprietors to the expense of pub- 
ishing advertisements and printed circular letters, as well as balloting lists, in 
favour of what is technically called the House Lists, it is the purpose of this com- 
munication to suggest to you, as being a candidate, that you should apply to the 
Court of Directors to grant you similar and equal advantages ; and if denied, 
to demand by what right the public funds of the East India Company are thus 
prostituted to a job, to serve themselves and uphold a system of self-election, 
and consequent corruption. Let me, moreover, entreat you not to lie deterred 
from the disinterested and laudable exertions you are engaged in, to benefit your 
own country as well as the East Indies, by any species of opposition which may 
be marshalled against you. 1 remain, Sir, your sincere well-wisher. — A n OLD 
Proprietor of India Stock, and a Friend to Fair Play.’ 


He had no occasion to complain of any want of civility to him on the day of 
election, when he was a candidate for the honour of a seat in the Direction. He, 
in fact, received nothing but politeness from all parties, and he trusted that he 
conducted himself in the same spirit on his part. He was proud to reflect, that 
upon the occasion in question he obtained 40 independent votes. He was opposed 
to 30 other candidates, who formed a Joint Stock Company of votes. Yet, af$er 
all, their number of votes did not exceed 600, whereas, if each candidate had re- 
ceived 40 votes, as he (Dr. G.) had, it would have amounted to 1,200. {Hear.) 
Under these circumstances he could not consider his defeat as inglorious. The 
learned Proprietor concluded with moving, * That this Court of Proprietors do re- 
commend to the Court of Directors, to take the longer continuance of the House 


gltQ their early and deliberate consideration, that this apparent breach of our 
jy-laws may be avoided in future, as a practice derogatory to their honourable 
as Directors, and in many ways inconsistent with the common weal of the 
Jst India Company, or the general interests of the Proprietors of East India 
s Stock, independent of the pernicious effects which the present system of self-elec* 
tion may yet have on the welfare of British India, and on the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter connected with that vast Empire.’ 

Mr. R. Jackson next addressed the Court, but in so confused a manner thjtft, 
we could not clearly understand his object. He seemed disposed to consider tile* 
practice, of which the learned mover complained, an infraction of the by-law^, 
and yet he declared himself unable to vote for the motion. He then proceeded/*) 
give a short sketch of the improvements which had been effected by the Coi- 
, t puttee on the Bye-laws. It was owing to their exertions, directed by Mr. Haworth, 

• tjhatibe disgraceful practices of treating and paying for travelling expenses wore 
; ^put-an end to. The Committee wished also to get rid of the House List system; 

' b|ttt Mty Howorth said, “ We have already done much ; let us not, by attempting 
■ to do^moie at the present moment, lose all that we have done.” - Thjflearned 
(Proprietor concluded by wishing it might not be understood that he approved 
l#tne practice of nomination because he would not vote for the motion* ^ 
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The Chairman said, it was not correct to call the List of persons recommended 
as candidates ‘ the House List.* The only thing which could authorize die 
application of that term, was the circumstance of its being drawn up in th$ ' 
India* House. It was not, however, signed in the Court of Directors. It was 
signed by the Directors in their character of Proprietors of East India Stock. * 
He might^e allowed to ask, what was the custom of other Proprietors ? They 
met in large bodies to nominate a candidate, as they had a perfect right to do. 
But he thought it very hard that the Directors should be denied the same privi- 
leges of recommending gentlemen whom they believed to be eminently qualified 
for the office of Director. The practice of recommending individual candidates 
had long been abolished. The last occasion, he believed, on which it ht^anoi 
Observed, was in the case of Mr. Twining, the lather of the present Proprf<j®|P 

Mr. R. Jackson observed, that the excuse which the lion. Chairman haa'relt 
himself compelled to make, namely, that the Directors signed the List in their 
character of Proprietors, was in itself n condemnation of the system. 

Mr. Lowndes declared himself the enemy of all extensive reformations, be- 
cause in his opinion they led to revolution, and for that reason lie opposed the 
introductiou of the freedom of the press in India. 

Mr. Carruthers did not consider the formation of the House List an in- 
fringement of the By-laws, and would therefore oppose the motion. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he had only been anxious to afford the Court an opportu- 
nity of expressing their opinions. He hoped what had passed would have a good 
effect on the conduct of the Directors, and therefore begged leave to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. Twining said, that he had on a former occasion stated that, in his opi- 
nion, the practice of nominating was not in contravention of the by-laws. From 
the conversation which he had had with other members of the Committee of by- 
laws, that opinion seemed to coincide with theirs. The Committee, however, 
would take the question into special consideration whenever it should be sub- 
mitted to them, or perhaps they would do it of their own accord. 

Sir C. Forres said, that though the formation of the House List might 
not be a technical breach of the hy-laus, it might fairly he considered a viola- 
tion of their spirit. At all events, it was ‘ a custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.* The lion. Chairman said that the Directors recommended 
the gentlemen named in the House List in their character of Proprietors ; but it 
was dear that the candidates themselves looked at the matter in a different point 
of View, for in their advertisements they described themselves as being recom- 
mended by the Court of Directors. (Hear, /tear.) He thought the practice 
might safely be abandoned, for he did not believe that any man once placed in the 
honourable office of Director (if he deserved his elevation) ran the smallest risk 
of not being re-elected. (Harr.) A strong ex-J)irector would require no assist- 
ance, and to a weak one it would he of little service. He w r as disinclined to any 
hasty measures. It was easy to commence reforms, hut it was difficult to kgpvfr 
the point at which to stop. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


TATRONAGE OF TIIE DIRECTORS. 

Col. Stanhope said, he rose for the purpose of proving, that the Court of Di- 
rectors were in the actual possession of half a million’s worth of annual patron- 
age, and that the exigencies of the state required that this patronage should be 
publicly sold ; first, to put down the monopoly of place ; secondly, to prevent 
ltS'COrrupting influence ; and, thirdly, to promote economy, without which, with 
a national debt of 897,000,000/., there must invcvitably be a national bank- 
ruptcy. He was not so ignorant of the springs of human action as to suppose 
he COuld induce the Court of Directors to come to a resolution to sacrifice melt 
best interests. Such an attempt would resemble the conduct of the pious en$LU* 
siast who journeyed to Rome to convert the Pope to Protestantism. The Court 
must be^ware that the great objection to Mr. Fox’s India bill was on account of 
patronage — that patronage which, in the words of Mr. Dundas, was suf&nent to 

* Oriental Herald, V ol 14. O 
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corrupt both bouses of parliament. This fact must be known to every man who 
bad read the modern history of his country. That he might state it correctly, 
he would quote it from the work of the ablest servant, indeed he might say, tnc 
prime-mmister of the Company. In Mr. Mill’s work (vol. vi. p. 13) was the 
following passage : ‘ Mr. Dundas declared it as his old, and after much time and 
examination, his present and confirmed opinion, that if the patronage of India 
were added to the other sources of influence of the Crown, it would lie sufficient 
to secure to the Crown a majority in botli houses of Parliament, and thus to 
destroy the substance of the constitution through the medium of its forms.’ It 
was patronage in the manner it operated with respect to Mr. Fox’s bill which pro- 
ducMm of the most memorable epochs in the then history of Europe. That bill 
di^Hpe Whigs from power, and thus enabled Pitt to carry on a long and dan- 
geroOT war against revolutionary France. Thus was this country plunged into 
debt to such an extent that in the records of the history of the world there is 
nothing at all comparable to it. In a word, it was that bill which produced the 
battle of Waterloo, and the 897,000,000/. of debt which this country owed. Na- 
poleon used to say, that Pitt had taxed France to the extent of 1,500,000 of 
francs, and raised it by Cossacks ; and that lie had laid a tax on England to the 
extent of 700,000,000 of francs, and raised it through the means of a subservient 
parliament. He would now proceed to prove that the patronage of the Company 
was worth annually half a million of money. lie would consider wiiterships as 
worth 5000/. each ; cadet-ships appointment and assistant-surgeons’ appoint- 
ments as worth 1000/. each. He observed the lion. Chairman wince when he 
spoke of writerships being worth 5000/. each, but lie dul not state this lightly. 
When he made assertions, he was in the habit of following them up by proof. 
He said they were Avorth 5000/. for this reason, that they had frequently been 
sold for that sum. He might refer to the remarkable case which Mr. Maddocks 
brought before parliament, when he offered to prove that a writership had been 
ej^changed for a seat in the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh would not 
allow proof of the fact to he offered, saying, tli.it such practices were ‘ as noto- 
rious as the sun at noonday.’ This was certainly an honest avowal, hut he con- 
fessed he admired more the sentiments of the individual who said that such a 
declaration would have made our forefathers start with indignation. When the 
nature of the appointment was consideied, it was evident that it must he worth 
6000/. The civil sen ants lived most sumptuously, kept a number of servants, 
horses, and carriages. After ten years service, they could, by means of a Civil 
fund as it was called, proceed to England for three years on leave of absence, 
with a salary of 500/. per annum ; anil alter 22 years service they retired perma- 
nently with a pension of 1000/. a-year. Therefore he thought the Chairman had 
reason to wince when he stated that these appointments were worth 5000/. each. 

He came next to Chaplains’ appointments. They received much higher pay 
than persons of the same description in this country, and after a period they ob- 
tained a pension of 305/. per annum. He valued these appointments at 1000/. 
eacbu With respect to officers in the Company’s sendee, there was no doubt that 
their appointments would sell in the market for 1000/., for they received twice as 
touch pay as officers in the King’s sendee, and after 22 years service they were 
entitled to a pension equal to the full pay of the King's sendee. The first com- 
missions in the Company’s service, namely, those of cornets and ensigns, would 
sell in the market for from 500/. to 1200/. The second best would sell for from 
700/. to 1700/. ; the third best for from 1800/. to 3500/., and the fourth best for 
f. om 3500/. to 9000/. Jn fact, these commissions were generally sold a third more 
than he h d stated. No man, then, could doubt that the commissions were worth 
1000/. each. The surgeons in the Company’s service were in his opinion but ill 

S tid, compared with other departments; still their appointments were worth 
, and that price could, lie was sure, be obtained for them. He would bow 
, paper which would make the Chairman wince ; it was a calculation of the 
Value of the appointments in the gift of the Court of Directors, and which Was 
founded on official documents to which he had obtained access through the kind- 
hes$ Ou tlie Chairman. Taking writerships as worth 1000/., cadetship! 100$ A, 
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tittrgeons appointments lODo/,, and chaplains appointments 1000/., he would go 
on to show that each of the 24 directors is in possession of patronage w hie fo 
Would sell in the public market for about five times as much as the President of 
file United States received for his services, and about twice as much as had been 
demanded and reluctantly granted to the Duke of Clarence, the heir apparent tQ 
tbe throne. The value of the patronage possessed by each director was 22,583/, 
The gallant officer then read the following statement of the number of appoint- 
ments filled up in the service of the Company in the five years commencing in 
in 1821, 

Appointments made by the Company’s Directors. . vA* 


year. _ money worth, 

1821. 44 Writer ships £220,000 

3(il Cadetships 3(11,000 

5(i Surgeons 5(i,000 

6 Chaplains (i,000 


Total £643,000 


1822. 41 Writerships 205,000 

158 Cadetships 158,000 

28 Surgeons 28,000 

10 Chaplains 10,000 


Total £401,000 


1823, 24 Writerships 120,000 

351 Cadetships 351,000 

2 7 Surgeons 27,000 

7 Chaplains 7,00J) 


Total £505,000 


1821. 35 Writerships 175,000 

285 Cadetships I 285,000 

28 Surgeons 28,000 

11 Chaplains 11,000 


Total £400,000 


1825. 42 Writerships 210,000 

403 Cadetships 403,000 

44 Surgeons 44,000 

5 Chaplains 5,000 


Total £662,000 


Total amount of appointments for 5 years 2,710,000 


Average yearly value of appointments .... 542,000 

Yearly value of patronage to each director 22,583 


In Wading the above statement the lion, proprietor used the words, * total ^due 
ofjplaccs sold/ 

Mr* Twining said, the gallant officer must be well aware that the plac& were 

MiyjLowNDEs said, the gallant officer meant, disposed of for moneyVfcorth, 
tfbd that was equal to money. j** 

Col Stan norE did not mean to say, that the directors sold those ap^ffimento. 

O 2 
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All he meant to show, was the value which they would produce if disposed of to 
tile public by sale. 

He then proceeded. In addition to the appointments included in the above 
statement, there were bishops, judges, attorneys, some of them making- 15,000f. 
a year. There were the professorships at Addiscomb and Haleybury, besides 
about 21)00 snug situations in the India House. There were also the contracts 
for shipping army clothing, stores, &c. which were the sources of immense 
profit. 

Mr. Lowndes. — Were not these contracts made at a Board ? > > 

Co^ ^TAN hope hoped they were, but he thought the other patronage he had 
mentkjftgd should be disposed of for the advantage of the public ; and as long as 
he fcaffipVoiee in that Court, he would raise it for the interests of the people, 
who, dSe contended, were entitled to those advantages now monopolized by a few. 

He did not mean to charge any of the Directors with corruption, or with im- 
properly disposing of any of those appointments. For aught his argument* 
was affected by it, they might be twenty-three very honourable men, and the 
twenty-fourth as honourable as the rest. All he contended for was, that they 
should not have the disposal of such immense patronage, which ought to be 
applied for the general advantage. That patronage was much greater, now than 
in the time of Mr. Fox’s bill. The remedy which he would propose would be, 
that all those appointments he had named should be publicly sold to men fully 
competent to fill them. That competency to he decided by a committee of exa- 
miners, who should minutely examine the qualifications of the candidates. He 
would suggest that, in the lirst instance, there should be published a list of the 
situations vacant, and that all the parties who might become candidates for their 
purchase, should undergo a strict examination as to their qualifications. The 
examiners should be competent professors, well skilled in the languages, in 
theology, in law, in surgery, the art of war, Ac., and by their examination 
shwdcl the claims of the candidates be decided. It might he said that this plan 
would be injurious to the man of merit who happened to he timid. This he 
denied. A man of much merit might, he admitted, he timid; hut if he were so 
much so as to he unable to meet such an examination, he would he altogether 
unfit for employment in the Company’s service. It might also he objected that 
this plan would place the appointments in tin* hands of the opulent, whilst^he 
unop u lent would be excluded ; but this was, in fact, alre.uly the case, and by 
the proposed plan they would not he excluded more than they were at the pre- 
sent moment. The effect of his proposition, if carried into effect, would he 
to diminish corruption by the reduction ot the means. But it might he ob- 
jected, that the sale of offices would expose the Company to depredation ; but 
he contended that men, whether opulent or otherwise, might become depre- 
dators, if the chance of detection was less than the temptation. It was well 
known that the greatest depredations were committed, not among the poorest, 
but the richest classes of society. If it were objected to him, that by his plan 
money would become the test of merit, he would admit that it would, if there 
/were no examination as to the competency of the candidate; but that examina- 
tion would remove all risk of the offices falling into incompetent hands, and all * 
that the Company would lie, that none hut persons duly qualified should be in 
their service. The practice of selling important appointments was not without 
precedent. It was begun in the army by the Duke of Cumberland in the time 
of George II., who allowed certain old officers in the army to sell out their com- 
missions, and the practice was continued down to the present time, and he had 
never heard that it was productive of any had effect. He himself had purchased 
an^unattached commission in the army. The sale of commissions was now 
permitted in the artillery and engineers, and he understood was to be extended 
to a certain degree ; and there was no apprehension that incompetent men 
would by that means get into those services, as the proper qualifications were as 
indispensable for the purchase as the purchase-money. In Austria commissions 
W€T$ spld, and in France it vas the practice down to the period of therevo- ' 
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' Mr. Lowndes. — Aye, and corruption began only when commissions were not 
allowed to be sold. 

Col. Stanhope proceeded. — He would next, he said, call the attention of the 
Court to the necessity which existed for such a measure as that which he pro j 
posed. The debt of India and that of England were one and the same. That of 
India would never have been contracted — that parties would n©t have been in- 
duced to advance the money, if the payment were not guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of this country. It had increased with amazing rapidity in the last forty 
years. In the year 1778 it was not more than five millions. In 179,frd||ihad 
increased to nine millions. In 1799 it was nearly thirteen millions. it 

'had reached to thirty-live millions ; and in 1822 it was nearly thirty-eigftt tril- 
lions ; yet during all that time the Governors-General abroad, and the Com- 
pany at home, were boasting of the surplus of revenue over expenditure. To 
talk of retrieving their affairs, and of paying the debt, by securing a permanent 
peace, was, while their territories were surrounded by millions of enemies, 
absolute nonsense. 

The attention of the Proprietors was too little called to this subject, because, 
whether the affairs ot the Company were prosperous or otherwise, the dividends 
were paid. The gallant Officer then proceeded to contend, that with a national 
debt of 897 millions, and an Indian debt of .'18 millions, this country must be led 
„ to a national bankruptcy, and the public fundholder be ruined, unless some 
immediate and eihrtual means were adopted, by economy and reduction of 
expenditure, of averting that'*dreadful calamity. The lion. Proprietor, (Mr. 
Lowndes,) who so frequently alluded to the, French Revolution, and who was so 
much opposed to all leform, should lecollect that that revolution was brought- 
about by the want of reform — by the corruptions of the Court and the Ministers 
of that day. The consequence was, the nation could not keep faith with the 
public creditor, and came to wh.it was called an equitable adjustment. Abtifat 
oue-tbird of the debt was paid, and bonds were given for the remainder ; but 
those bonds soon became of no value, and were never paid. He trusted that a 
like misfortune might never happen to this country, hut there were very eminent 
men who had expressed serious fears that our immense load of debt would 
IcatLto sueh a result at last. He would read to the Court an extract from one of 
the essays of a very able philosopher, historian, and political economist. (Hume, 
on this subject.) — Here the lion, and gallant ( )fficer read an extract from the 
4 Essay on Public Credit/ in which the writer supposes that a time would come ' 
when the Government of the country, forced by the pressure of some foreign 
war, or other urgent exigency, would seize upon the fund appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the public creditor, under a protest that the money should be replaced m 
a short period ; but that the same necessity which caused the seizure, would pre- 
vent the restoration of the money, and that ruin would thus be brought upon the 
public creditor by the violation of national faith. ■ ' 

Mr. Lowndes here said, he was anxious to inquire of the gallant Officer in 
what year this occurred ? 

Col. Stan H orn said, about eighty years ago, and if the lion. Gentleman.— 

Mr. Lowndes, who did not appear to hear the answer, said, his reason for 
asking the question was, that, to his knowledge, Mr. Hume had contended, m 
opposition to Mr. Cobbett, that the national debt should be paid to the last far- 
thing. (The mistake of the lion. Proprietor, in confounding the Member for 
Aberdeen with Mr. Hume the historian, occasioned considerable laughter in the 
Court.) 

Col. Stanhope went on to say, that he thanked the Hon. member for his in- 
terruption, as it gave him time to breathe a while. He thanked God that the 
fulfilment of the prophecy which he had read to the Court, had been prevented toy's 
our great naval superiority, our industry, and over-excellent machinery $ — -tout 
still it could not be denied that of late years our agricultural and commercial 
population had been much shaken, and that even at the present moment litariand ’ 
swarmed with paupers. This was the decline of the country, and its fafijhust 
speedily follow, unless the financial arrangements alluded to by the Chancellor of 
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, the Exchequer should be Brought without delay into effective operation, had 
thereby relieve the country from a great portion of its burthens. He conceived 
that the Court was bound to give its assistance at this emergency; they had the 
power of showing, that by the adoption of his plan they could save at leftist 
500,000/. a year. {Hear, hear.) By such a reduction they would at Once reduce 
the expenditure, ttbd strengthen the Company’s power in India.— This being Ilia 
conviction, he dKjfbstly called upon the Court to make the seeming sacrifice 
Which he demanded : of them. In making this motion he felt that he was actuated 
by nd party motive — by no personal feeling ; — he acted altogether from aconscien- ' 
rinuififojih to discharge his duty faithfully and honourably. 

WiSHhe leave of the Court, he would now read his motion, being determined 
to obviate any objection which might be made as to the power and jurisdiction 
of the Court. The Hon. Member then moved the following resolutions : 

* That the Proprietors of Cast India stock view with alarm the extent of their 
debt, and the increased and increasing patronage which places more than half a 
million’s worth of annual appointments at the disposal of their Directors. 

* That Mr. Dundas, a celebrated President of the Board of Control, declared 
that the patronage of British India was of itself sufficient, if tranferred to the 
King’s Government, to corrupt both Houses of Parliament, and to render the 
power of an ambitious minister superior to that of the Crown. 

1 That though the dread of this extensive system of corruption was sufficient, 
to upset Mr. Fox’s India hill and his administration, and to change, perhaps, the 
course of events in Europe, still the Proprietor# observe that a vast portion of 
this patronage is actually vested in the hands of their Directors. 

* That this Court cannot expect to escape untainted from that influence which 
Was considered by the King and Peers of England as sufficient to destroy the con- 
stitution. And that, with a view to avoid this evil, they recommend, 

* That all writerships, cadetships, surgeons, and other appointments, should be 
Openly sold to properly educated and qualified persons, and that the amount of 
.jguch purchase money be applied to a sinking-fund, for the purpose of gradually 
‘liquidating the existing India debt, which must otherwise eventually be added to 
the debt of the nation.’ 

Mr. Lowndes, in rising to second the motion, observed, that the Hoqjj||md 
gallafit officer (Col. Stanhope) had quoted some statements made by Mr. Hume ; 
•—he was sorry that Hon. Member was not present to express his own opinion 
upon the subject' (cries of hear, hear, and much laughter in the Court). He ad- 
mitted that many abuses had arisen in the Company’s service, which abuses had 
of late been corrected. 

For instance, he would mention that a practice of former use, that is, the re- 
turn of, or pay and clothing for men, who Avere dead, was no longer practised. 
-Care had also been taken to pnwent colonels of regiments from being clothiers 
of those regiments — a tiling at present altogether done away with ; such refor- 
mation shaving been commenced, he thought their continuance must be productive 
of great public benefit. With respect to the sale of commissions, he was of 
opinion, tnat such a practice, if adopted, would be to that Company as productive# 
as it was elsewhere. He also approved of the sale of Avriterships, because he 
thought that might be done openly, Avhcn it was well known it was done in an- 
other manner. It Avas very easy for a man to present the son of his friend to ft 
living of 700 or 800/. a year, while that friend got for his son a Avriterskip, ofr 
some other appointment of equal value. This was a cheap and safe way 6f cheat* 
ing the denial with a clear conscience. He did not approve of that part of the 
gallant officer’s plan which related to the sale of tfic appointment as chaplains 
Or surgeons. The one was a situation much too sacred to be bought, and pur- 
chase might send Blockheads into the other. Neither Avould he approve of the 
Sale of such situations as those of clerks ; for, if they purchased their places, thev 
iWotitd make it up to themsekes either in the malt or the meal. They Avould have it 
;Otit qfthc Company In one Avay or another. With these exceptions he thought 
'‘the timtion of the gallant officer would be productive of much advantage to the 
p&blto, and he, •who had not attended in that Court for a considerable time, had 
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come that day expressly to support the. motion. lie was surprised to hear the 
gallint officer talking of an ‘ equitable adjustment,’ — that was a measure to , - 
whfch no honest man would consent, and ho was astonished to hear it stated 
as tthfe opinion of the Hon. Member for Aberdeen [loud laughter), whom he ! 
had always understood to be always in support of the full payment of the public » 
creditor. He would now conclude by supporting the motion. 

Col. Stanhope said, that he was glad to hoar such sentiments as had fallen 
from the hon. Proprietor, after such miserable quibbling as they had heard 
about the section of the by-law. 

Mr. Twining said, that such a remark was wholly uncalled for by any tUtar 
which had fallen from lnm. L. .. 

Col. Stanhope said, he had no intention of imputing any thing of quibbling , 
to bjm. 

Trie Chairman said, that he should not have felt it necessary to make an 
observation on the motion before them, were it not for a remark which fell 
from the gallant officer. lie had applied the wonl ‘wincing’ to him, when 
he spoke of the disposal of w riterships. Now, of that term he begged to call for 
an explanation. He would tell the gallant Proprietor that he had nothing to 
wince for on the subject, of patronage, lie hoped, therefore, the hon. Proprie- 
tor would explain what he meant ; after which lie would put the motion to the 
Court, leaving it to them to dispose of it as they pleased. 

Col. Stanhope said, that he had used the wonl to a particular look which he 
thought the Chairman gave whilfc he was speaking on the subject of patronage. 
At the same time he could assure the lion. Chairman, that he meant nothing 
offensive to him in what lie said, for there was no member of that Court for 1 
whom he had a higher respect. 

The question was now about to be put, when 

Col. Stanhope said, in explanation, that he had spoken of ‘ an equitable 
adjustment,’ not as in any way approving of it, but as stating that the French 
had been driven to that course by the corruption and misgovernment of the 
Court. 

The question was then put, and negatived without a division, there being only 
threghands held up for it. 

> Mr; Weeding was anxious to know whether the Court of Directors would 


have any objection to produce a correspondence on the subject of tl*e appoint- 
ment of Bishops in India ? 

The Chairman said that no such correspondence as the Proprietor alluded, 
to had taken place. The establishment of one Bishop at Calcutta was kept up, 
and one had been recently appointed. 

Dr. Gu.chrisi gave notice (on the part of General Thornton) of a motion for 
the next General Court day, for a return of the expense of holding an extra*i 
General Court at the request of a number of Proprietors, and also for the ex- 1 * 
pense of a Ballot taken at the request of a number of Proprietors. 

^ Df. Gilchrist, on the part of an hon. Friend, wished to know from the, 
Chairman what was the amount paid to the supercargoes and agents of the Com- 
pany to China within (vve believe) one year. 

The Chairman said, the amount was 110,963/. Gx. id., which was divided be- 
tween twelve agents. * 

Dr. Gilchrist wished also to know what was the amount of the Sinking 
Fund for liquidating the Carnatic debt, and whether any part of it was yet ap- 


plied to the payment of the principal debt. 

Thd Chairman said, that the sum was 1,914,352/., and that part of it waayitf 


applied to the payment of the principal debt. r , 

Mr. Lowndes. — Are the Commissioners of the Carnatic still in existence 
The Chairman.— Yes. 


Mr. Lowndes. — May I ask what they do for that salary ? 

The Chairman. — They are acting under an Act of Parliament. 
The Court then adjourned. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

J.&, Major, Inv. Estab. at bis own request, permitted to resign. 
\4f8t Nov. 20. 

Anbury, T., Major, Eng., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Parlby, dec. — C. Dec. 8. 

Auriol, J. f Major, to be Lieut.-Col. 28th N. I. v. Moxton, ret,— 
0. Dec. 1. Y 

Ax ford, R., Cant., to be Major 27th N. I., v. Baynes, prom. — C. Dec 29. 

Aldous, Brev. Capt., to l)c Interpr. and Qu.-Mast. 3Htli N. I., v. Craigie, 
appointed to ( Jen. Staff. — C. Dec. 28. 

Adams, J., Surg. 13th N. I., on furlough to Europe on private affairs. — 
C. Nov. 24. 

Buckett, Rev. VV., to be District Chaplain at Neemueh. — C. Jan. 11. 

Bowen, Lieut.-Col., re m. from 14th to 3d N. I. — C. Nov. 21. 

Baring, J. D., Cadet, adm. to Cav. and prom, to Corn.' — C. Dec. 8. ’ 

Burgoyne, J., Cadet, adm. to be AssLt.-Surg. — C. Dec. 8. 

Barnet, W., Lieut. 53d N. I., to be Capt. by Brev. — C. Dec. 8. 

Brookes, VV., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 21st to 31st N. I., v. Jerasen, ret. — 
C. Dec. 7- ^ 

Bowden, II., Lieut.-Col., to be Lieut.-Col. Com. Inf., v. VV. Thoinas, 
dec. — C. Dec. 15. 

‘ Baker, Capt.. Artil., to be Agent for preparations for new suspension 
bridges, with a salary of 1000 rs. per mensem. — C. Dec. 15. 

Bedford, J., Capt. 48th N. J. re-lransf. to Rev.-Surv.-Dep. — C. D$fLl5. 

Browne, B., Lieut., Artil. rc-transf. to Rev.-Surv.-Dep. — C. Dec. 15. 

Burt, C. H., Cadet, adm. to Inf. and prom, to Ens. — C. Dec. 21. — and 
appointed to do duty with 50th N. I. — C. Dee. 22. 

Babington, H., Cadet, adm. as Assist. -Surg. — C. Dee. 21. 

Burgoyne, Assist.-Surg., posted to 48th N. I., at Arraean. — C. Dec. 14. 

Brown, IE, Lieut.-Col. Com. (new prom.) to 3d N.I. — C. Dec. 22. 

Bell, II. I\, Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with 65th N. I. — C. Dec. 29. 

Babington, Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty at (ion. Ilosp. — C. Dec. 22. 

Blake, E., Lieut., Artil., to be Adj. — C. Dee. 23. 

Baines, J. C., Major* Artil., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Leys, deceased.— a* 
C. Dec. 23. m 

Blunt, H. J., Cadet, adm. to Inf., and prom, to Ens. — C. Dec. 29. 

Bell, W.,Capt., Artil., to officiate as executive Ofii. of 17th, or Burdvvan 
Div. of Departm. of Public Works, v. Beckett, resigned. — C. Dec. 30. 

Bcndon, Assist.-Surg., to be 1st Assist .-Gar.-Surg. Fort Williaih, v. 
Hcwctt, prom. — C. Jan. 5. 

Bai&agon, C. H., Lieut. 4th extra N. J., to be Interp. and Qu.-Mast., v. 
Stewart, prom. — C. Dec. 28. 

Baines, Lieut.-Col. (new prom.) posted to 60th N. J. — C. Dec. 28. 

Blarney, tl. VV 7 ., Lieut.-Col., 5th N. I., on furlough to Europe on private 
C-'H WSrs.—C. Dec. 15. 

G., Capt., 33d N. I., on furl, to Europe, for health, — C. Dec. lfi. 

Sir J., Lieut.-Gen., Col. of 1st L. (1, on furlough, oil private 

, Dec. 22. * F * 

$f*C ' & 
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Blundell, F., Capt. 3d bat. Artil., to command detachment proceeding 
to Prince of Wales's Island. — M. Dec. 7. 

Booker, J., Lieut. Artil., to be Qu.-Mast., Intern, and Paym. to 4th bat. 

? v. Carew. — M. Dec. 12. 

Baylcy, D., Ens. 43d N.I.,to be Lieut, v. Williams, prom.— M. Dec 12..,, 
Bell, J., Assist.-Surg., removed from 43d to 42d N. I. — M. Dec. 19. 
Briggs, J., Lieut. 13th N. I., directed to assume liis situation of Dep, 
Asgist. Qu.-Mast., in Mysoor. — M. Dec. 26. 

Broughton, E. R., 21st N. I., on furlough on private affairs. — Q. -Jan. 5. 
Betts, E. J., Lieut. 2d Extra N. I., on furl, for health. — C. Jan/# • 
Bidders, W. II., 16th N. I., on furl, for health. — C. Jan. 5. 

f aines, C. II., Major 27th N. I., on furl, for health. — C. Dec. 21. 

aylcs, T., Lieut. 52d N. I., to be Quart.-Mast. Intern, and Paymaster. 

: — M. Oct. 27. 

Byam, A. E., Lieut. Artil., to be an Extra Assistant at Hyderabad. — 
M. Oct. 31. 

Brown, 0. G., Ens., posted to 49th N. I. — M. Oct. 10. 

Budd, R. II. J., Ens., a))p. to do duty with 10th N. I. — M. Nov. 13. 
Bryre, R. Ens., app. to do duty with 18tli N. I. — M. Nov. 13. 

Burgess, H. S., Lieut. 5th N. I., to be Capt., v. Mitford, retired.—*' 
M. Nov. 14. 

Bannerman, Mr. R. A., to be Head Assist. Magistrate of Tinnevelly.— 

„ M. Nov. 2. 

Blair, Mr. H. M., to be Head Assist, to Head Magistrate of Malabar.— ' 
M. Nov. 2. 

Barker, A., Ens., rem. from 33d N. 1. to 2d Europ. Reg. — M. Oct. 13. 
Browne, J. J., Lieut., rem. from 3d to 2d bat. Artil. — M. Oct. 13. 
Bremner, W., 47th N. I., to be Fort Adi. at Bellary, v. Metcalf, prom. 
— M. Oct. 24. I 

K ami, M. Lieut. 51st N. I., to Cape, v. Russell, prom. — M. Oct. 27. $ 

y, W., Licul.-Col. Com. 21th N. I., on furlough to Europe.— 

^ C. Dec. 21. 

Crisp, Lieut. Royal Regiment, on furlough to Europe for health. — 

C. Dec. 8. & 

Clayhills, C. Ens. 10th N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Sinclair, dec. — M. Nov. 7. 
Cotton, A. J., Lieut, of Eng., to be Ci\il Engineer in Centre Station. — 
M. Nov. 13. 

Curran, G., Capt. 1st Horse Artil., to com. Artil. with light field div. 0$. 
Hyderabad. — M. Nov. 25. 

Carew, W. S., Lieut. 4th, or Golundauze bat., to be Staff Ofli. to detach. 

of Artil. proceeding to Prince of Wales’s IHand. — M. Dec. 7- 
Crighton, T., Surg., app. to 20th N. 1. — C. Dec. 21. 

Commeline, C., Lieut. 13th N. I., to be Adi. v. Fleming, deceased.—* 

C. Nov. 25. 

Crawley, Mr. A., to be Subeol. and Assistant Magistrate in Salem. — 
M. Nov. 23. : 

Caffin, J. C., Lieut. 12th N. I., to be Qu.-Mast. Interp. and Paymaster 
to 2d bat. v. Anderson. — M. Oct. 27. < . 

Campbell, ,J. N. R., to be Capt. 2d L. C. v. Macqueen, decease^r- 

Clerk, H. J., Lieut. 3d L. Inf., to be Adi. v. Harvey, ret. to E#|ope.-<»- 
M. Dec. 12. : ; :t \ 

Crawford, A., Capt. Artil. to be Commissary of Stores, with forces i ft 
' |)oobah ; v. Parke. ^ 
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Catinan, J., Ens., rei^rom 14th to 15th N. I. — M. Dec. 18. 

Cathcart, Mr. J. F., appointed Registrar of the Zillah Court of Nuddean. 

C. Dec. 14. 

Campbell, Mr. G. R., app. Principal Assistant in Ilohtuck Div. of Delhi 
Territory. — Nov. 23. 

Conolly, Mr. W. J., appointed sub. Sec. to Board of Revenue in Central 
Province. — 0. Nov. 30. 

Cuming, Mr. A., app. dep. Collector of A z ungush. — C. Dee. 14. 
CrurkloiV. G., Lieut. Gtli N. I., to be ('apt., v. Decluzeun, deceased.— 

C. M. 8. 

Conlytf/r., Surg., app. to 58th N. T. at Arraean. — C. Dec. 5. * 

Croxton, Lieut. -Col. Com., rein, from .‘Id to 10th N. I. — C. Dec. 22. M - 
Comyn, P. T., rein, from 53d to .‘i/th N. 1. — C. Dec. 22. ^ 

Crawford, R., Ens. 2/th N. I., perm, to resign. — C. Dee. 30. \ 

Clayton, II., Lieut, supernumerary, to be a Sub. Assist. Com.-Gcn.— C. " 
Dec. 30. 

Colebrook, R., Capt., 26th N. I. transferedto invalid establishment.— C. 
Dec. 30. ^ 

Coveil, II , Assist. Surg., to he Surgeon to Gov.-Gen., v. Abel der. 
Campbell, R., Lieut., 43d N, L to be inter, and Qu.-Mas. v. Hart, prom. 

- — C. Dec. 28. 

Cartwright, E., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 1st Eur. reg. to 15th N. I. — C. 
Dec. 28. 

Cuftliflfe, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 24th to 4th Extr. N. I. — 0. Dec. 28. 
Campbell, N., Lieut., 13th L. Inf., to lie Captain by brev. — C. Dec. 6. 
Craigie, E. B., Maj., (iOtli N. I., on furlough to Europe. — C. Dec. 1. 

Delaney, Mr, J., to be Assist, to Sec. to Board of Revenue in Central 
» u Prov. — C. Nov. 23. 

Drvsdale, J., Capt, 50th N. I. to be Maj., v. Kemm, prom. — C. Dec 15* 
Delamain, J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 50th to 3d N. I. — C. Dec. 22. 
Dickson, R. L., Capt., 15th N. 1. to be Mai., v. Nicholson, dec. — C. 
Dec. 20. 

Doveton, H., Lieut, of the Commissariat to Supcrnum. Sub. -Assist. 
Com. -Gen. — C. Dec. 30. 

Durant, J., Lieut.-Col., 1 0th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.— 

C.' Nov. 20. 

Drummond, II., Lieut., 36th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.— 

C. Nov. 20. 

Daly, Lieut., 14th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 3. 
Dickson, B. L., Capt., 15th N. I., to he Major, v. Nicholson, dec. — C. 
Dec. 28. 

Dayfc, Mr. W.D., to he Sub-Collector and Assistant Magistrate in north 
^div. of Arcot. — M. Nov. 30. ' 

Darrah, Rev. F. ,J.,to he Mil. Chap., at Vizagatapan. — M. Jan. 5. 

Durant, E. J., Ens., removed from 20th to 3d N. I. — M. Oct. 13. 

Degraves, II., Maj., 8th N. I. transf. to Inv. Estal). — M. Oct. 24. 

Dennet, C., Lieut., 24th N. I. to he Quarter-Master, Inter., and Pay-Mast, 
v. Sinclair, prom. — M. Oct. 27. 

Di0f, D., Lieut-., 37th N. I. to be Quarter-Master, Interpreter and Pay- 

■ Master, v. Wright, rem.— M. Oct. 27. 

F., Lieut., 44th N. I. to be Quarter-Master, Interpreter, and 
■.. ^ftffl lnaster, v. Blaxland, rem. — N. Oct. 27. 

Drm; M. G., to be Sub-Coil., and Assist.-Mag., in south div. of Arcot. 

■ 16 . 
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Ddiiglag, J., Eng. app. to do duty with 16tli N. T*M . Nov. 13. 

Davenport, Assist, Surg., rem. from 25th to 5th N. I. — M Nov. 13. 
Detmas, J., Lieut., Artil., to be Quart. -Mast., lntcrp. and Pay-Master, * 
to 3d Bat., v. Foord. — M. Dee. 15. / 

Desormeaur, C., Surg., rein, from 56th to 9th N. I.— M. Dee. 18. 

«, -$ 
Fermie, Capt., late Dcp.-Assist.-Adj.-Gcn., to S. E. div., to be Brigade- 
Maj. to Troops in Arracan. — C. Nov. 24. 

Frederick, W.,Ens. 6th N I. to he Lieut., v. Craeklow, prom. — C. pe<j.8. 
Fiddes, J., Capt., 42d N. I. to he Maj. v., Swinton, prom. — C. DeC.d. 

Fast, J. S., Ens., 59th N. T. to he Lieut., v. Turner, prom. — C. Dee. 1. 
Eernie, R., Capt., 27th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. 
WDec. 8. 

Fagan, Licut.-Col. Com., rein, from 41st to 56th N. 1. — C. Dec. 28. 

Fast, Licut.-Col., rem. from 59th to 24th N. J. — C. Dec. 28. 


Grote, M. A., to be Collector and Joint Magistrate of north div. of Moora- 
dabad.— C. Dec. 7- 

Gubbins, M. J. 1’., to be Assist. Com. of Delhi. — C. Dec. 21. 

Goss, G. Assist. Surg. to the Civil Station of Bheenbhoom, v. Downes 
rein, to Nuddea. — C. Nov. 24. • » 

Gresley, F., Lieut , 1 1th N. 1. attached to the service of his Highness the 
Nizam, and directed to proceed to Hyderabad — C.Nov. 18. 

Gedaes, W., Lieut., 67tli N. 1. to he ( h*j»t. by brev. — C. Dec. 8. 
Galloway, A., Lieut. Col., (new promotion,) rem. to 2d. N. I. v. Richards 
prom. — C. Dec. 7. 

Gilbert, W. R., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 27th to 15th N. I. v. Ryan, ret#— 
C. Dec. 7. 

Gerrard, J. G., Cad., adm. to Inf., and prom, to Ensign, appointed to 
* do duty with 6th N. I. — C. Dec. 21. 

Cordon, P., Ens. from rein.52d, and posted to 11th N. I. — C. Dec. 14, 
George, Licut.-Col., rem. from 37th to 6()th N. 1. — C. Dec. 22. 

Grove, S. J., Lieut., to be Interpreter and Quarter-Master 68th N. I., v. 
Vasandau, prom. — C. Dec. 28. 

Gerrard, Surg-., re-appointed to 1st Nusscrce Bat. — C. iTec. 28. 

George, Licut.-Col., rem. from 60th to 29th N. I. — C. Dec. 28. , 

Grant, A., Brev. Capt., 52d N. I. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. 
Dec. 1. 


Gurnham, R. C., Lieut.-Col., 36tli N. I. on furlough to the Cape for 
health. — C. Dec.l. 

Griffiths, F. B., Lieut., 42d N. I. to he Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Pay- 
Mast. v. Ely, on furlough. — M. Oct. 27. 

Greenhill, Licut.-Col., Com. 34th N.I. to com. light field div. ofHy<|er- 
abad, subsid. force at Jaulnah, v. Pollock. ‘V 

Grourhl) Cornet, G.B. B. app. to do duty with the 5th L. C. — M.Nov.13, 
Gomin, J., Ens. app. to do duty with 18th N. 1. — M. Nov. 13. 

Gordon, C., Ens., to do duty with 6th N. I. — M. Nov. 13. 

Geddes, Assist., Surg., rem. from 14tli to 25th N. 1. — M. Nov. 16. 

Goold, H., Lieut. 38th N. I. Pion. to 1st Bat. Pion. v. Macartney, 
prom.-r-Nov. 16. ; 

Griffiths, Lieut.-Col. H., Inv. Estab., on furlough for 12 months to- 
? the Cape for health. — C. Dec. 30. 

, Glover, Major, Royal Regt., on fur. to Europe for health.— C, Nor* 28. . 
Grumbleton, Cornet, 4th L. Drag., on furlough to Europe for health**-^ 
C. Dec. 12. 
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Gear, Lieut. J., 20th^fc I., on fur. to Europe for health. — C. Dec. 15. 

Grissell, Ens. J., Eur. Regt., to be Lieut., v. Thompson, promoted.— 
C. Dec. 1. 

Gray, M., Assist. Surg., appointed to 5th N. I. — C. Dec. 28. 

Humphreys, R. M., Lieutenant, 2d N. I., to be Adj. v. Downing, res,—* 
M. Oct. 6. * 

Hazlcwood, J., Assist. Surg., to be Surg., v. Trotter, dec. — M. Oct. 6. 

Harden, R. A., Lieut., 7th N. I. to be Adj., v. Hendrie, prom. — M. 

Oct. 24. 

Hooper, Mr. 0. S., Register to Zillah Court of Malabar. — M. Nov. 2. 

Huteh inson, G., Cant., 24th N. I. Brig. Maj. at Sholapoor, transf. to 
Kulladgee. — M. Nov. 3. 

Higginson, S., Assist. Sip'g., rem. from .9tli to 24th N. I. — M. Dec. 19, 

Henderson, Rev. J. 11., to he Junior Presidency Chaplain. — C. Jan. 11. 

Hart, Lieut. 8., 43d N. I., to be Capt. v. Cowslade, dec. — C. Nov. 20. 

Hamilton, Capt., 41st N. I., to be Assist. Adj. Gen. of the Array.— 
C. Dee. 1. 

Hodgson, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st to 12th N. I. C., v. Grant, dec.— 
C. Dec. 5. 

Hunter, C., Ens., 50th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Rees, prom. — C. Dec. 15. 

Hctzler, C. B. B., Lieut., to he Capt., v. Garsten, dec. — C. Dec 15. ’ 

Heatheote, Lieut.-Col., rem. from (iOth to 53d N. I. — C. Dec. 22. • 

Holroyd, G. C., Lieut., 57th N. 1., to be Capt. by brev. — C. Dec. 29. 

Humfreys,S.P.C., Capt., 36th N.I., on fur. toEur.for health. — C. Nov.29. 

Harrington, H. B., Lieut., 37th N. I., on furlough to Eur. — C. Dec. 15. 

Horscburgh, A., Capt, 4(Jth N. L, on furlough to Eur. — C. Dec. 21. 

Howard, the Hon. F. G., Lieut., ldth Foot, on furlough to Europe for 
health.— C. Dec. 18. 

Holloway, G., Ens., 69th N.I., to exchange corps with Ensign the Hon. 
J. C. Murray, 44th N. 1. — C. Nov. 25. ^ 

Ilewett, Assist. Surg., to perform medical duties of Sunderland Com- 
mission, v. Cowell. — C. Jan. 5. 

Inties, J., Assist. Surg., to be Surgeon to the Residency at Catmundhoo. 
— C. Dec. 29. L 

InneB, W., Lieut.-Col., Com. 39th N. I., on fur. to Eur. — C. Nov. 24. 

Jeafferson, Rev. C., to be Alii. Chap., at Nagpore. — M. Jan, 5. 

Jackson, W. D., Ens., posted to 25th N. 1. — Al. Oct. 10. 

James, J. R., Lieut., 32d N. 1. to be Adj. v. Russell, rem. — M. Oct. 27. 

Jay, R. A., Lieut., 27th N. I. to be Quart.-AIast., Interp. and Pay-Mast., 
v. Thorpe, res. — M. Nov. 10. 

Jessop, E., Assist. Surg., rem. from 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., to 32d N. I. — 
Nov. 17. , 

Jackson, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 32d to 50th N. I. — M. Dec. 13. 

Jackson, R., Lieut, of Artillery attached to the service of his Highness 
the Nizam, and directed to proceed to Hyderabad. — C. Nov. 18. 

James, W., Ens., 44th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Marshall, prom. — C. Dec. 1. 

Johnson, 1L, Lieut., 26th N. L, to be Interpreter and Quarter-Master, 
y, v. Grant, removed. — C. Nov. 25. 

Jackson, W., Surgeon, appointed to 19th N. T. — C. Dec. 21. 

F., Lieut., 63d N. I., to be Capt. by brev.. — C. Dec. 2.9. 

t m, W. H,, Aluj., Inf., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Bowen, prom. — 0. Deo. 

; and remov. to 16th N. I.— Dec. 22. 

* v\ 
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Knox, T., Lieut. Queen’s Royals, to be an extraj||d-de-Camp on Staff 
o£ his Exc., Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Bradford, Com-in-Chief at Bombay, 

• C. Nov. 28. 

Key, Assist.-Surg., permitted to place his services at disposal of Resi- 
. dent of Hyderabad. — M. Oct. 8. 

Kenny, J. W. G,, Ens., to do duty with 10th N. I. — M. Nov. 13. , 

Kempthorne. *, Ensign, removed from 47th to 26th N. I. 

Kelly, II. M., Lieut.-Col. rein, from 1st Eur. Regt. to 32d N. I. — M. 
Dec. 13. 

Lynch. H. C., Lieutenant 48tli N. I., to be Captain v. Massita, prom.— 
M. Oct. 10. 

L^jiris, J., Ens. 48th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Lynch, prom. — M. Oct. 10. 

Lewis, W. 0. T., Lieut. 40th N. I., to be Cantomcnt Adj. at Sholapoor.— 
M. Nov. 3. 

Lake, E., Lieut. Engin., to lie Capt. v. Monteath, prom. — M. Nov. 3, 


Laing, Mr. W. C., adm. an Assist.-Surg. — C. Nov. 20. 

Lofty, M. E., 30tli N. 1 , to be Lieut, v. Eyre, dec. 

Lawrence, II., Lieut. tJ/tli N. 1., tube Capt. by Brev.— C. Dec. 8. 
Lefevre, J.U., Ens.rem. from 10th to 26th N. [. — C. Dec. 11. 

Leese, J. Asdst.-Surg. app. to 10th L. C. at Meerut. — C. Dec. 22. 
Llewellyn, Assist.-Surg., app. to do duty with the 28th N. I. at Barrack- 
pore. — C. Dec. 20. 

Lagan, G., Lieut. 41st N. I., to lie Adj. v. Langford, rein. — M. Oct. 2/. 
Lugard, J. T., Lieutenant 40th N. I., to be Qu.-Mas. Inter, and Paym. v. 
JJaddelcy, rein. — M. Oct. 27. *. 


Mills, Mr. J. A. M., to be Assist, to Magistrate, and to be Collector of 
Ttyperah. — C. Jan. 4. 

Macpherson, Rev. A., to be District Chaplain at DumDum, — C. Jan. 11. 
Mathews, II. W. Ensign, 43d N. I., to be Lieut, v. Hart. prom. — 
C. Nov. 24. 

Martindale, Lieut. W., 2d in Command, of 8th Local Horse, to be 2d in 
Command of 1st Local Horse, v. Crueller, dec. — C. Nov. 18. *?' 

Marshall, Lieut. C., 18th N. I., to be ('apt. v. Wilson, dec. — C. Dec. 1. 
Mathews, Surgeon P., to have charge of Medical Depot at Cawnpor$, r. 
Taylor, dec. — Dee. 1. 

M‘Leod, Capt. I)., Engin., to he Major, v. Anbury, prom. — C. Dee. 3 . 
Moore, Capt. G., 58th N. I., to be Maj. v. Fitzgerald, dec. — C. Dec. 8. 
Morland, Lieut. R. S. 13. Artil., to he Capt. by Brev. — C. Dec. 8. 
JWlurray, Lieut.-Col. T., rem. from 2d Eur. Regt. to 8th N. I., v. Natiou, 
^ prom. — C. Dec. 7. 

M'Clintock, G. F., Cornet, 4th L. C., to be Lieutenant v. Read, resign 
C. Jan. 5. . \ 


Mailing, C. S., Lieutenant 68th N. I., to he Adjutant v. Marshall, prom.— 
C. Dec. 28. 

M‘Causland, J. C, Lieutenant 2d Extra N. I., to be Adj. v. Nieolson^ 
prom. — C. Dec. 28. 

M‘Lean, R. N., Cad., adm. to Inf., and prom, to Ensign. — C. Dec. 3, 
M'Murdo, R., Lieut. 13th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Nov. 2^^ 
M‘Leod, R. L. II., Ens., to do duty with 16th N. I. ^ ^ 

M'Kenzie, J. S., Ens., to do duty with 18th N. I. — M. Nov. 13. ‘W'y 
Mack, Assist. -Surg., to have Medical charge of North-Western div.V^ 
M$lras, v. Atkinson, res. — M. Nov. 14. 4 
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Murray, the Hon. A, Ena., 44th N. I., to exch. corps witlvEns, Hol- 
loway, of the 69th N. I. — C Nov. 25. 

Middlecut, G., Lieut. Artil., to be Qu.-Mas. inter, and Paym. to 2d Bat. 
v. Anderson. — M. Oct. 27. 

Morris, Mr. IL, to be Head Assist, to princ. Collect, and Maj. in North 
Div. of Areot. — M. Nov. 23. A * 

Maitland, Mr. A., to be Assist, to Princ. Col.,, and Maf. of Cuddapaifc. 

. — M. Dec. 7. > 

Montgomery, Mr. H. C., to be Assist, to princ. Coll., and Maj. of Nel- 
lore.— IV1. Dec. 7. 

Martin, E. H., Ens., rem. from 8t,h to 31st N. I. — M. Nov. 25. . 

Martin, S., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 2d to 4tli. L. C. 

Marquecn, W., Lieut., 50th N. I., app. to 2d bat. Pioneers, v. Milnfe. 

— M. Dee. 19. 

• Maulc, 3. T., Assist.-Surg., posted to 1st N. I. 

Maxwell, Assist.-Surg., to do duty under Garrison-Surg. of Poonamallee. 

— M. Dee. 15. 

Miller, W. H., Lieut., to act as Qu.-Mas., Intcrp., and Payra. to 1st 
bat. Artil. — M. Dec. 12. 

Moore, R. C., Lieut., app. to Qu.-Mas., &e. to 1st bat. Artil., cancelled, 
he not having done regimental duty for the regulated period of two 
years. — M. Dec. 12. 

Manning, W. J., Lieut., to be Qu.-Mast. and Pay-Mast., IstEur. Reg. v» 
Brown, prom. — M. Oct. 8. 

Mussita, A., Capt. 48th N. L, transf. to Inv. Estab., and posted tt> 2<F 
, Nat. Vol. Bat., at Guntore. — M. Oct. 10. 

Macally, Ens., posted 41st N. I. — M. Oct. 10. 

Macbean, W., Col. of 11. M. 54th Reg., to succeed Lieut.-Col. CamplMdl, 
46th Reg., in the com. of troops in Malabar and Canara.— M. Oct. 31. 
Monteath, W., Capt. Eng., to be Maj., v. Melbourne, dec.— M. Nov. 3. 
Macartney, J., Lieut. 20th N. I., to be ('apt. v. James, dec. — M. NoVil4. 

Nicolson, J., Lieut., 4th N. I., to be Capt. v. Taylor, prom. — C.Dec. L 
Nation, S., Licut.-Col.-Com., (new prom.) posted 9tli N. I. — C. Dec*. 5. 
-Nicol, J., Lieut.-Col.-Com., rein, from 9th to 29th N. I. v. Haldane, dec. 

— C. Dec. 5. 

Neale, Lieut., 16th Lt. Drag., on furlough to Europe for health/— C. 
Dec. 6. 

Napier, Capt., 4th Lt. Drag., on furlough to Europe for health/— C* 
Dec. 23. 

Neusville, B., Lieut., 42d N. I., to be Capt. v. Feddes, prom. — C. Dec. 
Nicolay, F. L., Lieut., 1st Extra N. I., to be Adj. v. Logan,— M. Oct 27. * 
Nisbet, A. E., Ens., rem. from 1 1th N. L, to IstEur. Reg. — M. Oet, 13. 

Ogilvey, D., Ecns., 15th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Traup,prom. — C. Dec. 29. 
(rBricn, Lieut., 20th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — C. 
Dec. 29. 

Ormsby, Lieut., 14tb Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 3. 
Osborne, G. B., Lieut., 19tb N. I., to be Quart.-Must., Interp. and Pay- 
■ v. Hitchens, prom. — M. Oct. 27. 

Oweh. T., Surg., to be a superintending Surg. — M.Oct. 6. 

Mr. W. C., to be Assist. -Coll, and i\Iaj. of Masulipatam.— M* 

& C., Lieut. 39th N. I., to be Quart/Mast., Interp. and Pay- 
v. Stafford, rem.— M. Oct. 27. 1 % 
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P$ftd, B„ Lieut., 4th L. C., permitted to resign.«jft. Dec. 29. , 4 

Pearson, J. If., Lieut., H. M. 11th Drag., to Te an Aid-de-camp on 
personal staff of Gov.-Gen. 

Pester, Lieut.-Col., rein, from 1st to 2d Eur. Reg. — C. Dec. 28. 

Pollock, Lieut.-Col., Art., on furlough to Europe for health.— G. Dec. 8. 
Fmyfair, G., Snrg., on furlough to Europe. — (1. Dec. 22. *v 
Ponten, Mr. #T., Assist, to Col. and Mag. of Comlmtore. — M. Dec. 7. 

Peil, E., Lieut., 12th N. I., to be Adj. v. Collar .— M. Oct. 24. 

Pollock, Lieut.-Col. Com., 22d N. I. to com. Nagpore, subsid. force, v. 

Deacon perm, to return to Europe. — M. Nov. 10. 

Poole, Mr. P., admitted Assist. -IS urg., to do duty under Cantonment- 
Surg., at St. Thomas’s Mount. — M. Nov. 14. 

Pinchard, G.T., Ens. L. Inf., to be Lieut, v. Harvey prom. — M. Dec. 19- 
Parke, T. T., Capt. of Artil., to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of Artil., v. Bonner, 

— M. Dec. 19. 'M • 
Pocock, R. T., Cor. 2d L. C. to be Lieut., v. Campbell prom.— M. 
Dec. 12. 

Perreaux, M. W., Lieut. 1st N. I., to be Adj., v. Bessct. — M. Dec. 12. 
Pringle, Mr.I)., to be Assist, to Magistrate, anil to Collect, of Tipperah.— 

C. Jan. 4. 

Poole, Lieut.-Col. rein, from 3d to 14th N. I. — C. Nov. 21. 

Paton, J. F., supermini. Capt., J. F. Eng., brought on effective strength 
of corps. — C. Dec. 8. 

Phillips, J. H., Ens. 42d N. L, to be Lieut, v. Neufville, prom. 

Parker, W., Lieut. 10th L. C., tube Aid-de-Camp to Mai. -Gen. Pine.— 
c: Dec. 20. 

Platt, W., Ens. 18th N. L,to lie Lieut, v. Donnelly, dec. — C. Dec. 29. 
Pl«xne, T. f Ens. 27th N. L, to be Lieut, v. Pitton, prom. — C. Dec. 29. 
PRton, P. R., Lieut. 2/th N. L, to be Capt. v. Oxford, prom. — C. Dec. 29. 

Robertson, T., Lieut.-Col. Engineers, to be Lieut. Col. Com. — C. Dec. 8* 
Rees, W. W., Lieutenant 50th N. L, to be Captain, v. Drysdule, prom.-*- 
C. Dee. 15. f 

Rausford, Mr. J., admitted Assist. -Snrg. — C. D. 29. , ; >f) f 

Rogers, Mr. W. H., admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. Dec. 29. 

Ramsbottom, Lieut. 4th Foot, on furl, to Eur. for health, — C. Dec. 29. 

Roe, H., Assist. -Surgeon, app. to the Civ. Station of Tipperah v.Branden, 
rCm to Cattack. — C. Nov. 20. 

Roberdeau, J. W., Captain 4th L. C., on furlough to Eur. for health.— 

C. Dec. 15. 

Rodber, J., Maj. of Artil. on. furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Dec. 15. 

Stephenson, Surg., rem. from 25th N. I. to 1st L. C. — M. Dec. 19. 
Simpson, W. H., Lieut. 36th N. I., to be an extra Aid-de-camp to hSb 
Excellency the Coinmander-in-Chicf. — M. Dec. 12. 

Spilth, H. F., Lient.-( ol.-Com. 42d N. I., to com. Travancorc sub/ 
Force, v. Greenbill. — M. Nov. 13. * 

Snow, E. W., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 25tli to 14th N. I.— M. Nfyv. 13* 
Steel, S. W., Capt., directed to assume his duties as Qu.-Mas., &£• *t 
Naguore.-— M. Nov. 14. , ; a 

Schalck, P., Lieut. 2d L. C., on furl, to Europe. — C. Jan. 5. 

Symons, J., Lieut. 10th N. I., to be Qu.-Mas. inter, and Paying -tpBbg* * 

, gerald.— M. Oct. 27. ’ 

Stafford, C., Lieut, 61»t N. I., to act as Adj., in absence of Liej&,|kl0l& . ’ 
>#i.Oct, 27 . 
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Shepherd, J.* Lieut. m N. I., to be Adj. 1st bat. Pioneers, v, 1 
prom.— M. Oct. 24. ’ 

Sheriff, A. E., Lieut., 1st Horse Artil., to act as Adj., v. Hyslop, returned 
to Europe. — M. 0(jt. 24. 

Spring, Rev. F., to be Mil. Chaplain at Quilon. — M. Jan. 5. 

Scott, iitr J. C., to register to Zillah Court of Canara.-^l. Nov. 2. * 
Smith, Mr. E. J., to be Judge and Magistrate of MoradSad. — C. Nov, 
23. 

Stevens, Rev. J. N., to be Dist.-Chap., at Kurnaul. 

Stevenson, Assist.-Surg., posted to 14th N. I. — C. Nov. 15. 

Steel, J., Capt., 41st N. 1. to be Dep.-Judge-Adv.-Gen., on estate,’ v. 
Hamilton, prom. — C. Nov. 25. 

Shaw, W., Cadet, admitted to Intcrp. and prom, to Ens.— C. Dec. 1. 
Stenhen, J., Lieut., 1.9th N. I., to Interp. and C2uart.-Mast., v. Ingram, 
l jjpbm. — C. Nov. 25. 

Stewart, W. t Otfieiat. Assist-Surg., permitted to resign. — C. Dec. 8. 
Swinton, W., Maj., Infantry, to be Lieut. -Col., v. Ryan, retired. — C. 

Dec. 1. and posted G7th N. 1. — C. Dec. 7- 
Stuart, J. L., Lieut.-Col., rem. from (>7th to 27th N. I. — C. Dec. 5. 

Small, B. 1)., Cadet, admitted as Assist.-Surg. — C. Dec. 21. app. to do 
duty General Hospital. — C. Dec. 22. 

Satchwell, J., ('apt.. Commissar, prom, from 1st to 2d class of Dep. 

Assist. Com.-Geu. — (’. Dec. 30. 

Stoddart, Surg., app. to 3d N. I. — C. Dec. 28. 

Stonehouse, A., Surg., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Nov. 24. 
Sargent, G. Lieut.-Col. , 13th N. 1. on furlough to Europe. — C. Dee. ,8. 
Scott, G. G., Lieut., of Art. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. l)ec, 
* 21 . 

* 

Thompson, W. B., Cad., admitted to inf. and prom, to Ens. — C. Dec. 15. 
Turner, W. II., Lieut. 59th N. I., to be Capt., v. Moore, prom.r-C. 

‘ Dec. 1. 

Tdylor, C., Capt. 4th N. I., to be Maj., v. Tapp, prom. — C. Dec. 1, ' 
Tytler, G. F., Ligut., Kith N. I., perm, to res. — C. Dec 8. 

Tytler, R., Surg., to be Naturalist, Mineralogist, and Surg. to expe- 
dition about to proceed on a voyage of discovery. — C. Nov. 20. 
Tierney, Mr. M. J., to be Dcp.-Collec. of Gov. Customs and Town 
Duties at Benares. — C. Nov. 23. * 

Tomlinson, Capt., 11th Lt. Drag, on furlough to Europe. — C. Dec. 12. ' 
Thompson, J., Lieut., of Engin., to be Exec. Engin., of 3d or Dinapore 
**div. of dep. of public works, v. Taylor. — C. Jan. 5. , 

Taylor, J., Capt., of Eng., to be Assist. Superintend. Eng. of public work j 
in Lower Prov., v. Garsun. — C. Jan. 5. 

Thomson, W. J., Capt., Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. of 2d class. — C. Dec; 
30. 

Troup, W. A., Lieut., 15th N. I., to be Capt., v. Dickson, prom.— C, 
Dee* 28,;! 

Tweedgfc, W. H., Capt., rcm. from 6th to 8th L. C.— C. Dec. 20. 

:t, Surg., removed from 18th to 11th N. I., — C. Nov. 15. 
^ssist.-Surg. D., to be Surgeon to Residency of Hyderabad,— JML r 

., Maj. of Art., or furlough to Europe for health.— C. Nov. 2C 
K P., Lieut., 48th Foot, to be Capt. by brevet. — C.Dec. 6. % 
i&it.-Col., rcm. from 4th Extra to 59th do. N, I.— C, Deg. 28. 
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N. I. — C^Dec. 2&j 

Weguelin, Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 56th to 41st N. I. — C. Dec: 2 $. "» 
Wamright, Capt., 47th Foot, on furlough to Europe, for one year.— C. 

Dec. 12. ’ 

'Wfcitehead, Lieut.-Col., Com. 48th N. I., on furlough to Euftpe.— C. ■ 
ADec.15. ft 

Woodburn, Assist.-Surg., to be Surg. v. Williamson, ret.— C. Jan. 5. t 
Whisk, Maj., W. S., Artil. to Com. Kurnaul and SirhindDiv. of Arti!.*** 
C. Dec. 23. , ' 

White, Brig.-Maj., app. to Barrackpore. — C. Dec. 1. 

White, Capt. H. L. f 36th N. I., to be Brig.-Maj., on Estab., v. Currie,-- 
ret*— C. Dec. 21. 

Wataon, Assist.-Surg., J. A. D., to be Surg. v. MacWhirter, ret.— C. , 
Dei. 15. % * 

Wyatt, Lieut.-Col. E., (newly prom.) posted to 52d N. I., v. Moxton, 
ret.— C. Dec. 7. 

Ward, Lieut.-Col. J., (newly prom.) posted to 21st N. I. — C. Dec. 5. 
Wilcox, Eiis. J., 4th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Nicholson, prom. — C. Dec. 1; 
Wingfield, Lieut. W., 10th L. C., to be Adjutant, v. Dougan, prom. — C. 
Nov. 25. 

Wemyss, Ens. J., 44th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Balderston, dec. — C. Dec.l. 
Williams, Mr. R., to be sub-collector of Phillibhcet and Assist. -Maj. — 
O.Dec.7. 

Wyllie, Lieut. J., 45th N. I„ to be Qu.-Mas. Inter. andPuym., v. Fraser, 
prom.— M. Oct. 27. 

Walker, Lieut. W,. 1st L. C., to be Adj. v. Thwarte, dec. — M. Oct. 24. 
Walker, Mr. J., to be Register to Zillah Court of Madura. — M. Nov. 2. 
Wilmot, Mr. A., to be Assist, to Coll, and Mag. of Bellary — M. Jan. 18. 
Williams, Mr. H., Head-Assist, to Coll, and Slag, of Chingulput. — 
Nov. 16. 

Waters, Cornet H. S., rern. from 8th to 3d L. C. — M. Nov. 25. # 

Wilkinson, Ensign A., rcm. from 13th to 33d N. I. — M. Nov. 25. 

Wright, Ensign J., rem. from 52d to 5th N. I. — M. Nov. 25. 

Waugh, Lieut.-Col. G., rem. from 56tli N. I. to 1st European Regt.- 
Nov. 25. * 

Wiliams, Lieut. G., 43d N. I., to be Capt., v. Budd. dec.— M. Dec. 12. 
WiiBams, Lieut. W. L., 3d. L. I., to be Qu.-Mas. Inter, and Paym., v. 
Johnstone. 

Whingates, Capt. F. F., of Artil. to be Superintend, of Rocket Estab. at 
jjrl head-quarters, v. Wynch.— M. Dec. 12. * ■ 

P Wbods, Asst.-Surg., to be Dep. Med. Store -keeper at Jaulnah, v. DaVld^ 
^u, perm. to return to Europe. — M. Dec. 12. ‘ 

Webbe, Lieut., 19th N. I., to be Capt., v. Binning, disch.— M. De& 26. 
Walker, Capt. D., rem. from 4th to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. — M. Jan. 1. 

Wilson, Capt., 30th N. I., on furl, to Europe.— M. Oct. 5. 

BIRTHS. 

Alexander, the lady of N., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Uc 
Ajttgelo, the lady of Lieut. F., L. C., of a son, at Kurnaul, Of 
. Archer, the lady of Lieut. 20th Regt., of a daughter, at Trie! 

^ftec. 12. 

toft, the lady of Lieut. W. G., of a son, at the Pre3ii iw 
—t, Nov. 14. 

d, the lady of Lieut.-Col, Com., of a son, §|t^nang, Sept, 3 

, ^ . P*[, 
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Bowdler, the lady of Lieut. Col., 41st R$gt., of a son, at Kampte*, 
Sept. 29. 

Boyd, the lady of J., Esq., Assist.-Surg., of a daughter, at Bqjcote, 
Jan. 19. 

Bruce, the lady of W. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bomba# 
Jan. 27. ♦ 

Bradley, the lady of the late Capt., E. of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 15. • 

Baker, the lady of Capt. B., 2dN. V. Bat., of a daughter, at GuntOpr, 
Jan. 3. 

Bruce, the lady of W. C., Esq., Civ, Serv., of a daughter, at Ceylon, 
Dec. 27. 

Brown, the lady of the late Capt. R., 16th Regt., of a daughter, at 

• Tnncomalee, Nov. 12. 

ChPfcp, the lady of A., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bellary, 
Nov. 15. 

Crockett, the lady of Cant., of a son, at Gulgaum, Sept. 22. 

Campbell, the lady of the Rev. W., of a daughter, at Bangalore, Aug, 14, 

Cuxton, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Secunderabad, sept. 21, 

Cheek, the lady of G. N., Esq., Civ. Surg., of a daughter, at Bancoora, 
Dec. 10. 

Cox, the lady of Lieut. G. H., 62d N. I., of a son, at Benares, Jan. 10, 

Chauvel, the lady of Lieut. C., 35th N.I., of a son, at Madras, Nov. 17. 

Crawford, the lady of S., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cuddalore, Jan. 1. 

Cumberlege, the lady of B. W., Esq., 7th L. C., of a son, at Sholapprc, 
Nov. 14. 

Chambers, lady, of a son, at the Hermitage, Ceylon, Dec. 28. 

Chisholm, the lady of Capt,, Mad. Art., of a daughter, at Colabah, 
Dec. 27. 


Derksz, the lady of P. S., Esq., of a son, still born, at Catingapatam, 
* Dee. 12. 

S undas, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Barrackpore, Nov. 27. 
ipbude, the lady of Lieut. H., of Engineers, of a son, at Saharunpoor, 
D»|c. 10. 

the lady of Capt., Adj. at Cantonment, Madras, of a son, Dec, 12. 

Elphinstone, the lady of the Hon. J. R., of a son, at Allahabad, Oct; 11. 
Evans, the lady of Lieut., Fort. Adj., of a son, at Trichinopoly, Nov. 30. 

f llerton, the lady of J. F., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, Dee. 
den, the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, at Colombo, Nov, 23. 

trancis, the lady of W., Esq., Assist, to the Judge Adv. Gen.Officp, <3 
a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 15. 

Frasfcr, the lady of Capt. A., 45th Regt. N. I., of a son, at Jaulnab, 
y Jan, 5. 

Farrtfy, th t lady of Lieut. C., 14th Regt. N. I., of a son, at Madras, 

lady of Capt. G. B., 23d Regt., of a daughter, at Moradabad, 

the lady of J. M., Esq., 44th N. I., of a daughter, at Dacca, 

^dy of Lieut., of Artillery, of a son, at St. Thomas Mepjjt, 

lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Tanjore, Dec. 31. - 
ttylady^f % £sq., of a daughter, at Ceylon* Dec. ft. 
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the lady of Lieut, H,, 10th Nat. Caf, of a son, at 
Nov. 17. lJ - 1 

. Geneve, the lady of H., Esq., of a son, at Chandernagore, Nov. 30, . 
Gamage, the lady of Capt., Mad. Art., of a son, Jan. 12. 

%eyman, th§ lady of Capt., 13th L. Drag., of a daughter, at Revel- 
' gunge, Oct. 9. 

Haig, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 3 

Hailes, the lady of H., Esq., of a son, at-Buxar, Dee. 14. 

Halhead, the lady of N. J., Esq., second Judge of Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit for division of Moorshedabad, of a daughter, 
atDinapore, Jan. 3. 

Hadow, tne lady of G. J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Madras, 
Dec. 31. 

Huxham, the lady of \V., Esq., of a daughter, at Quillon, Nov. 10. 
Heininings, the lady of Capt., of H. M. 44th Regt., of a daughter, at 
Fort William, Nov. 29. 

Henderson, the lady of Capt., of u son, at Poonah, Dec. 1. 

Havelock, the lady of Capt. W., H. M. 4th Drag., of a son, atBhooj, 
Dec. 18. 

Impey, the lady of Lieut. J. S., Postmaster to Nagpore Subsid. Ford, 
of a son, still-born, at Kamptec, Dec. 9. 

Jacob, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a son, at Fettyghur, Oct. 23. 

Kilkenny, the wife ofM.J., Conductor of the Ordnance Department, 
of a daughter, at Bombay, Dec. 31. 

Lang, the lady of Capt., H. M. 13th L. Drag., of a son, at Arcot,Dec. 1, 
Lamb, tlie lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Maldah, Nov. 25. 

L&nc, the lady of Lieut., Artillery, of a daughter, at Dum Dum, Jan. 191 
Locke, the lady of Capt., attached to the S. L. B., of a daughter, Wj 
Cannanore, Dec. 23. -W 

Langley, the lady of E. A., Esq., 3d Light Cav., of a son, at ArdW 
Jan. 15. ’■ 

Lindsey, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 78th Highlanders, of a daughter* It 
Colombo, Dec. 28. 

Ldfcnzc, the lady of J. F., Esq., Sitting Magistrate, at Matura, Jan. 5, 


Montgomerie, the lady of Assist. Surg. A. B., Med. Estab., of a daughter, 
near Nagpore, Oct. 29. 

Montgomery, the lady of Cap. D., Dep. Surv. Gen. of a daughter, Nov. 101 if 
Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. W., or a daughter, at Bombay, Oct. 13, 
^Morton, the lady of J. Esq., Assist. Surg., of a daughter, at Coim Bat 01 % 
Nov. 16. 

Mackenzie, the lady of W. G. Esq., of a son, at Malacca, Sep. 1$^ 
Minchin, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Dec. 9. 

Moore, the lady of Capt., Pi 


Payra. Sarat Div. of the Army, of a 

Nov. 6. 

MjJfBn, the lady of Col., 2d Reg. L. Cav., of a son, at Seci 
Nov. 28. 

.Maqikenaie, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Howrah, Nov. 29, 

‘ Maxwell, the lady of the late E., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughj^i 
coora, Dec. 5. 

A,.. P 2 
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M'acvitie, the lady of Lieut. W. J., of Artiljpry, of a daughter, ht Dtuft 
Dum, Jan. 4. 

.Martin, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 2d L. Cav., of a daughter, at Secundera* 
bad, Nov. 28. 

Matthews, the lady of Capt. J., 37th regt., N. I., of a son, at Pondicherry^ 
Dec. 30. * 

‘ Mandeville, the lady of Lieut.-Col. C., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 12. 

?* 

Owen, the lady of H. T. Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cawnpore, Nov. S. 

O’Connel, the lady of Lieut., Commissary of Ordnance, in Fort George* 
of a son, Jan. 3. 

f Proctor, the lady of the Rev. T., of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 31. 

puss©, the lady of Maj. W., H. M/s 16tli Lancers, of a daughter, at 
Merut, Nov. 5. 

Playfair, the lady of Capt. H. L., of a daughter, at Hazzareebang, Dec. 25. 

Pearrc, the lady of Dr., 37th N, I., of a son, at Berhamporc, Jan. 4. 

Pottinger, the lady of Maj. H., resident in Cutcli, of a daughter, Jan. 1. 

Rushworth, the lady of Lieut. E., 2d Eur. reg., of a daughter, near Paina, 
Nov. 

Ridout, the lady of Capt., 5th reg., Niz. Cav., of a daughter, at Ellich- 
poor, Jan. 27. 

Rowson, the lady of Capt. J., counrty surv., of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
Jan. 14. 


Story, the lady of Capt. Ox., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 24. 
Snodgrass, the lady of Maj., Assist.-Com.-Gen., ot a son, at Poonah, 

• Sept. 12. 

Sandys, the lady of J. F., Esq., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Oct. 13. 
."Sngyd, the lady of Capt. R. H., of a daughter, on board the Princess 
J ^Charlotte of Wales, on her passage from Bengal, May 6. 

Stlfor, the lady of, Capt. F., of a son, at Kehah, Aug. 12. 

Stevenson, the lady of the Rev. J., of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 14. 

Sykes, the lady of Capt. W. H., officiating Statistical Reporter jto Go- 
vernment, of a son and heir, in camp, Rotool Pcrgunnah Ivurdeh, 
Ahmednuggur colleetorate. 

Simpson, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, at Ceylon, Dec. 7- 
Smith, the lady of G. A., Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at C©*- 
, Canada, Nov. 25. 

Smith, the lady of W. R., Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 30. ' 

yStark, the lady of Capt., of the Nag. Aux. Horse, of a daughter, at 
Bombay, Jan. 24. 

Stoddard, the lady of Lieut., H. M/s 54th Regt., of a daughter, at 
V Parscwankum, Nov. 25. 

Schmid*, the lady of the Rev. B., of a daughter, at Palamcotta, Dec. 8; 
Schroeder, the lady of J. C., Esq., H. M/s Light Drag., of a son, at 
Argot, Jan. 1. 

■’Steuart, the lady of Lieut.-Col. G. M., 7th N. I., of a son, at Quillon, 

l^ 19 - 

1|kjm|>son, the lady of E., F.sq., of a daughter, at Bomandee Factory, 
/tjS^^^the lady of Lieut, and Adjt., 56th N. I., of a son* at .Nub* 
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Vincent, the lady of Lieut, and Adjt., of a son, at Barrackpore, OctJlJfe 
Vas, the lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 15^ 4 ’* 

Wyse, the lady of James, Esq., of a son, at Trichinopoly, Sept. 24^ )4 
Wilkinson, the lady of Capt., 28th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, at dftlv 
^ rackpore, Nov. 25. 

Wylde, the Bady of Lieut, and Adjt., 14th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, at . 
' Lucknow, Feb. 11. . ; :| 

Watson, the lady of Maj. J. S., of Artillery, of a daughter, at Bangalore.^ 
Nov. 22. 1 1 

Walker, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Palamcottah, Dec. 1. ■. 

Williams, the lady of Capt. H. B., 3d Light Cav., of a daughter, $t Ar- 
cot, Dec. 5. 

Walker, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir G., Commander-in-Chief, at Madras,^ 
of a son, Jan. 12. 

W.ollen, the lady of W. Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter at Purneah, 
Dec. 8. 



MARRIAGES. 


Augur, J. J., Esq., to Eliza, eldest daughter of A. Black, Esq., at Cilia* 
surah, Dec. 26. * 

Bowser, Mr., of the Lower Orphan School, to Julia Matilda, daughter 
of the late Mr. Harrison, at Calcutta, Dec. 21. 

Bagshawe, Lieut., S. R., 7th N. I., to Cornelia Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late Brev. Capt. Rorke, 2d hat. 25th N. I., at Bcrhainporc, Dec. 26. 


Consitt, M. J. G. F., son of Lieut. Consitt, R. N., to Miss M. Anderson, 
at Madras, Dec. 13. 

Cocklmrn, M. D., Esq., Collector of Salem, to Miss Lascelles, atBang%- 
lore, Jan. 4. 

Coyle, ('apt., 29th N. I., to Jane, daughter of W. Thomson, Esq., 
Wexford, Ireland, at Madras, Jan. 22. w 

Carnegie, P. ()., Esq., of the Civil Service, to Susan, second daughlpLpf 
Lieut.-Col. Imlach, Mil. Ad.-Gen., Bengal, at Bengal, Oct. 26. 4 
Caswall, J., Esq., to Mrs. Fullarton, widow of the late Capt. FuUa£$0ti,^ 
of the Engineers, at Palamcottah, Oct. 26. 1 -v 


JPawes, M. F., of the Ilorse Brigade, to Miss M. Mason, at Madras, 
Nov. 15. 


Dickson, Capt. E. 8., 38th N. I., to Miss J. M. Fenhoulet, at Madras 
Dec. 1. 

Drummond, Ensign A. A., of the 11th Regt. N. I., to Sandelier, eldest^ 
, daughter of the late Mr. Simon, of Bombay, at Bombay, Jan. 22. . ^ 


. Gordon, W., Esq., to Theodosia, only daughterof Lieut.-Col. Polok, 034 , 
of the Madras army, at the island of Madeira, April 18. ‘ ( & 

w Goode, the Rev. F., M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge^aW ^ 
H. 0. Chaplain, to Caroline, youngest daugher of J. Driscoll, 

* Dublin, one of his Majesty's Counsel at Law, at Calcutta, Oct. 

Jiftmilton, Mr. R., of the Commis. Dep., to Miss E. Jackson, atjiadr&l 
»P'Not. 15. F 

jpqtchinson, ^fr. W., son of J. Hutchinson, Esq., of 
** ■ "Amelia Gregory, widow, at Moorshedabad. Dec. 10. 



*1* ; , Births, Marriage), and Death*. 

ifslwon, Lieut. J., 1st Orcn. Re<rt., youngest son of the late J. F. Hole, 
son, Esq., Auditor-General, Penang*, to Amelia Elizabeth, youngest 
4fuighter of the late Major W. Green, at Bombay, Nov. 29. 

^atilreon, W., Esq., to Jane, only daughter of the late J. Ewing, of Bel* 
fast, formerly Captain in his Majesty’s 64th foot, at Calcutta, Dec. 28. 

Knight, the Rev. J., to Mrs. Nichols, widow of the Rev. Nichols, at 
Bombay, Oct. 19. 

f^Luard, R. D., Esq., H. C. Service, to Mary Anna, second daughter of 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, at Poonah, Oct. 24. 

Mowatjj,, Lieut. J. L., of Artillery, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
H.FSrg uson, Esq., at Lucknow, Dec. 13. 

.Martin, J. R., Esq., of the Right Hon. Gov. Body Guard, to Jane M&ria, 

p youngest daughter of the late Col. J. Paton, at Calcutta, Oct. 26. 

Pringle, D., Esq., Civil Serviee, to Francis, youngest daughter of the 
late A. Todd, Esq., of Edinburgh, at Calcutta, Jan. .9. 

. Regel, Mr. J. A., eldest son of the late F. C. Regel, Esq., Chief of 
Sadras, to Miss Martha Jackson, at Madras, Dee. 12. 

Robb, Capt. F. C., Dep.-Ass.-Qu.-Mast.-Gen., to Eliza, widow of the 
late Lieut. Suter, of his Majesty’s 1st Royal Scots Regt., at Calcutta, 
Jan. 15. 

Smith, Lieut. J., 31st Regt. I. L. J., to Miss Saurel, at Bangalore, 
Oct. 14. 

Thae, Lieut., of the Royal Danish Service, to Miss Sophia Wodschow, 

, at Madras, Dec. 29. 

Taylor, Cartland, Esq., of the Ilorsc Artillery, to Emily Maryana, 
eldest daughter of Licut.-Col. Chambers, 87 th Regt., at Bangalore, 

. Oct. 22. 

WjUis, Mr. W., to Miss F. Mavbery, of Kidderpore, at Calcutta, Dec. 1, 

WllUs, Lieut. E., 28th N. L, to Salome, second daughter of the late.* 
R$V. C. Pohle, at Madras, Dec. 26. 


DEATHS. 


Atom, Hannah, the wife of Lieut. S., Engineers, and eldest daughter 
‘ of J. Crasby, Esq., of Herkythioe, near Appleby, Westmoreland, aged 
26, at Mho w, Nov. 17. 


Bradby, Capt. E. T., of the 4th Extra N. I., at Allahabad, Oct. 19. 
Budd, Capt. G. H., 43d regt., aged 44, at Wallajahbad, Nov. 20. 
Brodie, Lieut, and Adj. 3d Light Cav., at Madras, Nov. 24. 

Broadhead, Lieut. I. H., H. C.’s Bombay Marine, Jan. 1. 

Becker, Richard, Esq., aged 30 years, Oct. 7. 

Bachman, Mary, wife of Mr. Assistant-Commissioner Bachman, aged 
M 39, at Allahabad, Oct. 28. 


j^lade, Capt. J. C., 43d N. I., aged 38, near Cawnpore, Nov. 9. 
ay> Lieut. H. P., 33d Native Infantry, son of the late General Clay, 
htf Majesty’s Service, a£ed 22, at Madras. Nov. 20. >», 

ffike^shyre, Lieut. J., 13th regt., at Baroda, Nov. 22. 

SimpbeU, W., Esq., late Paymaster his Majesty’s 20th regt., aged 51*; 

atf oonah, Dec. 20. 4$ 

0*Qjm?John, only son of the Rev. John Cooper, Hurnee, at Colftbahi 



Birtht, Marriages^ and £ twills. ^ ^1# | 

Chitty, P.K., Esq., at Madras, Oct. 8. 

Coke, Capt. R., 29th N. I., at Madras, Aug. 24. 

Doveton, Ann, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. C. J., 38th N. I., ontjja^ 
Granges, near Ghazeepore, Nov. 19. V 

Dyer, Mr., at Scrampore Seminary, who was drowned in one of the 
tanks, Nov. 19. ’ 

Dale, Lieut. T., 41st N. I., at Kamptee, near Nagporc, Dec. 16. 
Drummond, WUhelmina Sophia, wife of A. J., Esq., Civ. Ser. Nov. 30. . 
Dawes, Lieut. J., 15th N. I., at Baroda, Dec. 12. 

Dibditt^Lieut. F., 3d Light Cav., at Muttra, Oct. 15. 

Elphinstone, Clementina, wife of the lion. J. R., at Allahabad, Dec. 8. 
Garstin, Capt. A., of the 56th Native Infantry, at sea, on board the Jame$ 
Sibbald, Nov. 2. 

Goodrich, Lieut. S. B., 1st M. N. I., at Mergui, Nov. 10. 

Hilton, Annabella, wife of Brevet Captain, 16th Lancers, near Etwah, 
Nov. 8. 

Harrison, Matthew, Esq., aged 37, at Calcutta, Jan. 16. * 

Harvey, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. .1. S., of the Quarter-Master- General ' 
, Department, at Madras, Nov. 3. 

Harding, Mrs., wife of Mr. G., Riding-Master 3d Light Cavalry, aged 
37, at Keitah, Nov. 20. 

Holland, J.F., Esq., aged 31, at Colombo, Nov. 29. 

Haig, Mary, the wife of J., Esq., aged 30, three hours after giving 
birth to a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 

Lindsell, Assist.-Surg., II. 19th N. I., at Secunderabad, Nov. 7- 
Lewis, Lieut. H. H., H. M.’s 30th Regt., in camp at Cugole, Dec. 14. 
Lopez, Mr. R. F., Writer in the Pay-0 (lice, aged 2 2, and only four 
months married, at Poonah, Oct. 1. 

Mitchell, Mr. J., late Steward in H. M.’s lGtlx Lancers, aged 31, a$ > 
Mecreet, Nov.' 11. i 

Martin, Lieut. J., Intern, and Qu.-Mast. at Lucknow, Jan. 6. 

Mackey, Lieut. W., 53a N. I., aged 31, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Milbourne, Major R. E., of the Engineers at Madras, Nov. 3. 

Macqueen, Capt. D., 2d Light Cav., at St. Thomas’s Mount, Dee. 7- 
M'Donald, Mrs. A., of the King’s Arms Tavern, aged 48, at Madras,*/ 

to. 21. 

Jtfewbolt, J. D., Esq., Civ. Serv., eldest son of the late Sir J. H, New* r 

bolt, aged 30, at Madras, Nov. 

Nelson, Lieut., 56th N. I., at Nusserabad, Oct. 19. 

O'Neeil, Mr. J., of the Revenue Board, at Calcutta, Jan. 10. ( 

Ogilvy, the lady of E. G., Esq., at Cambula, Dec. 9. ^ 

Parlby, Lieut.-Col. Cbm. J., of the Engineers, at Berhampor, Dec. 1. 
Peat, Sarah, wife of Mr. W., Master in H. C.’a Marine, aged 30, a#; 

Calcutta, Dec. 20. * l 

Petruse* Manuel, Esq., aged 42, at Calcutta, Jan. 21. 

Page r Ensig. R. M., Esq., aged 38, at Chowringhee, Feb. 13. * 

Susanna Jane, wife of Capt., 5th N. I., and eldest daughter of 
J, Jjfeyoester, Esq., of White Place, near Reading, county of Berk*f 
as Goa, Sept. 5. 



Shipping Intelligence * 

teat, Sarah, wife of Mr. W. teat, Master in the H. C. Marine, aged 30, 
Calcutta Dec. 20. 

, jR^bson, the lady of Capt., 1st Bombay Eur. Reg. a few hours after giving: 

, feirth to a daughter, at Belgaum, Nov. 22. 

Showers, the l&dy of Maj., 4th Extra N. I. at Juanpore, Oct. 17. ; 

§eely, J. B., Capt., of the Bombay Estab. Author of the * Wonders of 
Elora,’ ‘ A Voice from India/ and other essays connected with India, 
at Colabah, Dec. 20. * 

Siqueira, Thereza, the wife of Mr. E. J., hcad-clerk in the Kairft Collec- 
tqyate, at Kaira, Dec. 20. 

Sftyer, Alfred, Esq., aged 18, at Colabah, Dec. 3. 

Stewart, J. Esq., at Bhaugulpore, Oct. 9. 

Simpkins, J. M., Lieut., H. M. 46th Reg., aged 39, at Madras, Oct. 16. 

* Thomas, Susan, the wife of Maj. M., 54th N. I. at Almorah, Nov. 27. , 
v Thomas, Clarissa Maria, the wife of Lieut., Barrack-Master to Surat, 
Div., aged 25 , Nov. 23. 

Tavel, Anna Catharine, eldest daughter of R. S., Esq., at Mattakooly, 
Nov. 28. 

Trotter, J., Esq., Superintending Surgeon, North. Dis., Masulipatftm, 
Sept. 5. 

Thompson, Capt., late of II. M. 83d Reg., at Colombo, Nov. 4. 

Th waites, C., Lieut. 1st Light Cav., at A root, Aug. 27. 

Thompson, 0. W., Lieut., H. M. 30th Reg., at Secunderabad, Sept. 20. 

Wilmot, E. C., Esq., Civ. Serw, aged 19, at Calcutta, Dec. 24. 

Walker, J. N., Esq., Civ. Serv., second son of James Walker, Esq., 
Blackhcath-iiill^at Bombay, Jan. 3. 

Wyllie, J., Lieut., and Adj. of the Rampoorah Local Battalion, aged 29, 
at Pertabghur, near Neomutch, Oct. 14. 

Woodgate, J. Lieut., 36th N. I., at Mundy Cantonment, Amherst, Od£ 14, 

Victor, B. L., Lieut., 14tli N. I., at Maiegaum, Sept. 17. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


flf 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. ; , r , 

Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart* Safe 
182 7. UHKfe 

May 28 Hull .. Emma .. North .. Bengal t. 

May 29 Downs .. Upton Castle . . Thacker , < Bombay.. Jan. 16 

May 29 Portsmouth Robnrts .. Corbyn .. Bengal .. Jan. 16 

May 30 Downs .. Lady Raffles .. Coxwell .. Bengal .. Jam 2 

May 30 Downs .. Abberton .. Percival .. Bengal .. Jan. 3 

1826. 


J^hty 30 Downs .. Morley 

May 31 Downs . . $£sia 

■§May 31 Portsmouth Mermaid 
June 2 Dover .. Sir D. Scott «. 

4 Downs .. M.of Huntley. . 

4 Downs .. Winchelsca .. 


Holiday .. Bengal . , Dec. 24 

1827 .' 

Adamson .. China .. Fftbv^l 

i m: 

Yates , . Bengal , . NfwlS 

MacTaggart China* 

Fraser .. China . . , J4u. 20 
Everest China v. tEefoM 




Shipping IritelUgmcei 

' ' > ^ 

ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN/ YORTSi* -‘1 if '* i 


Date. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Porto tOw* 

June 5 

Gravesend . . 

Isabella , . 

Wiseman . . 

China . • 

June 6 

Portsmouth 

Lady Flora . . 

Fayrer 

Bengal .. 

June 16 

Weymouth 

Rose 

Marquis • . 

Bengal .. 

June 20 

Liverpool .* 

Gipsey 

Quick . . 

Bombay 

June 21 

Downs . . 

Lord Lyndock 

Beadle 

Bengal 

June 22 

Liverpool .. 

Perseverance 

Brown . . 

Bengal .. 

June 23 

Downs^ . . 

Norfolk .. 

Greig 

Bombay 



Feb.24 
Feb. 15 
Feb. ft 
Feb* 9 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1826. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 


Commander. 

Port of Depart, " 

Dec. 25 
1827, 

N.S. Wales .. 

Woodford 

*• 

Chapman • . 

London 

London 

Jan. 11 

N. S. Wales .. 

Magnet 


Todd • . 

London 4 * 

Jan. 24 

Calcutta 

Sophia 


Barclay . . 

London 

Feb. 2 

Bengal 

Cambrian 


Blythe , . 

London 1 

Feb. 11 

Bengal 

Louisa 


Mackey 

Leith 

Feb. 11 

Madras , . 

Wellington 


Evans . . 

London 

Feb. 11 

Mauritius 

Oscar 


Stewart . . 

London 

Feb. 

Bombay 

Catharine 


Kincard 

Greenock 

Feb. 17 

Bengal 

Ceylon 


Davison 

London > 

Mar. 28 

Cape 

Hottentot 


Sinclair 

London 

April 2 

Cape 

Caesar 


Watt 

London 

April 3 

Cape , . 

Triumph 


Green . . 

London 

April 4 

Cape 

Craigleven 


Ray 

London 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date, 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

1827. 




May 31 

Deal . . 

Joseph 

Christophersot 

May 31 

Deal 

Venelia 

Wahnsley . . 

June 3 

Deal , . 

Vittoria 

Southam 

June 4 

Portsmouth . . 

Lady Rowena . . 

Russel 

Juip 4 

Portsmouth . . 

Henry Porclicr . . 

Jeffrey . , 

June 6 

Deal 

Lady Nugent .. 

Row 

June 8 

Liverpool 

Woodruff Sims . . 

West 

J W 10* Portsmouth , . 

Diadem 

Wilson 

10 

Portsmouth . . 

Clyde 

Munro . . 

^Tttne 10 

Liverpool . . 

Matilda 

Bailley . . 

June 10 

Liverpool 

John Taylor 

Atkinson . . 

June 11 

Deal 

Maria 

Ricards 

June 12 

Deal 

Prince Regent . . 

Lamb . . 

June 14 

Deal 

Noormuhull . . 

Hopkirk 

Juhe 16 

Greenock 

Packet 

MacArthur . . 

June 16 

Deal 

f Scotland . . 

Lamb • . 

Jtu^ 17 

Deal .. 

Childe Harolde . . 

West 

June 17 

Deal 

* George Canning . . 

Ken$ 

JOtt'19 

Deal 

Circassian . . 

Danth waite.. 

Ju*el9 

Deal u 

Parmclia 

Wimble 

Mateo 

Deal 

Lycurgus . . 

Crawshaw .. 


Deal 

Malvina 

Murray .. 

Mm-el 

Gravesend 

Recovery . • 

Chapman • . 

tot'<& 

Portsmouth , , 

Sir W. Wallace 

Brown 





Bengal^ 
Madras 
Singapore 
Trincomalee • 


Bengal 

Bombay 

China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Singapore 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Mauritius 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 



m 

.y: , ■ 

Gene*I£ List op Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 7 . 

‘I By the Vpton Castle , from Bombay Cols. Shuldham, Briggs, BurforjH, and 
fao children ; Majors White, Hor. Art., and Dunsterville; Major Wilson, dieclat 
sei; Capts. Cowell and Payne ; Mr. S. Moore and two children; two Master* 
Dunlop; Mesdames Cols. Shuldham and two children, Briggs and one child; 
Capts. Powell, Payne, and two children, Bruce, MacIntyre, and Fleetwood A, 
Macintosh and one child ; three Misses Wilson, two of whom are daughters of 
Col. Wilson, and 95 invalids. * 

By the Lady Raffles, from Bengal And Madras: — Lieut.-ebl. C. H. Baines, 
fended at St. Helena ; Capt. Thorpe, 8‘Jth Regt. ; Lieut. J, Davidson ; M. N. S. 
r* R. Cazalet, (J. G. Monk, H. Mathew, and W. Cazalet, Esqrs. ; Masters J. 

two Wyse, two Thompson ; Mesdames Hopkins and Mathew*; Misses 


tfahub, Hopkins, Reynolds, Thacker, and Thompons ; three female servants, 
European, three Native ditto ; 30 invalids, and two boys. 

By the Abber ton, from Bengal : — Capts. Bell, G. R. Bell, P. Young, and G. 
Fryers ; Licuts. Ramsay, C. Boldero, and R. Times; Ens. Creigh; Mr. D. 
Leighton ; two women, and one child. 

By the Asia, from China : — Master Simocns, from St. Helena. 

By the Morley, from Bengal and Ceylon : — Sir J. Stonehain, Bart ; Capts. J.H. 
.Grant and M‘Leod (died at sea) ; W. W. Baker, Esq. ; Miss J. Bell and S. Hicks; 
Mrs. Col. Baker. 

By the holla Rookh, from Penang • — Messrs. W. Hall, R. Snodden, and R. 
,Burnes ; Mrs. Snodden and eight children. # 

By the Sir Davut Scott , from China : — J. B. Thornhill, Esq., and t $!ffc,.T, 
Shepherd, late of the Hannah. ^ - 

By th e Marquis of Huntly, from China and the Cape: — H. Magniar, #*i-; 
Messrs. Douglas, Mad. Civ. Serv., M‘ Donald, Simpson, and Campbell. 

By th eLady Flora, from Bengal :— Lieut.-Col. Campbell ; Maj. C. R. Broughton, 
&B, N. I. ; Capts. W. Harris, Kith Lane., and C. B. Tarbutt; Lieuts. BaJdejM, 
Tytler, and Grant; Dr. <)‘ Wray; Masters G. Fraser, three Hickeys, an * 
Ainsley; Mesdames Col. Campbell, A. Colvin, and J. Hickey ; Misses 
ford, S. Hoyden, Marcus, and two Hickeys. 

j, JBy the Rose, from Bengal : — Lieut.-Col. Bishop, 14th Foot; Capts. 
ifood, ditto, and Irvine, Eng. ; Lieuts. Jcveson, 7th B. N. I., and W. Craw« 

IstB. Cav. ; Cor. J. Farmer, 9th B. Cav. ; T. Lcwen, S. Taddy, and B. Mathews* 
Esqrs>, Masters R. Ivensey, E. Browne, andT. Baker; Mesdames Browne and 
Mathews ; Misses Browne, M. A. Swinhoe, and E. Hodgson. 

By the Lord Lyndoch, from Bengal : — Maj. Strcatfield and lady ; Capts. Hut* 
Tlhison, Moore, and Kennedy ; Lieuts. Baylie, Irvin, and Halstead ; Adj. Has* 
sard; Surg. #rown, 87th Regt.; Master R. Moorcroft; Mrs. Carr; MistE. 
jBtreatfield. 'J 

By the Perseverance, from Bengal : — S. Williams, Esq. - $9$ 

*: By the Robarts , from Bengal and the Cape .-Lieut.-Col. W. C. Baddeley, , 
31st Regt. B. N. I. ; Maj. J, Elliott, 2(ith Regt. B. N. I. ; Capts, W. G. Osboit^ip 
lOth Hussars, and C. K. Newman, II. M. 14th Foot. ; Lieut. R. Daily, Do. Do,; 

H. C. R. Wilson?, D. Shearman, f). Ross, and R. C. Whaley, Esqrs. ; Rev. 
Btatham, Baptist Minister; Dr. E. Hickman, Ben. Army; J. C, Burton, Esq* 
•{died at sea) ; Mesdames Col. E. C. Baddelev ; P. Richardson to the Cape ; Capts* 
njk Read and M. E. Ward; M. Wilson, A. Gardner, A. Shearman, and E. Ross; 
Masters F. C. Baddeley (born at sea) ; E. Richardson and R. Richardson, to thft 
Cape; R. L. W. Read, H. Read, F. Read, A. Ward, H. J. Wilsone, C. M.Wfl- 
sene, fl. Maseyk, J. W.Maseyk, C. B. Maseyk, H. Shearman, G. Beni&miiW* 
T*3Vatson, G. Watson, El Studd, J. C. SherrifF, J. U. Sandys, W. E. Sandps, 
'Vpfl’omkyns, A. F. Lyell, W. Lawson, G. Barnes, J. Harrowell, J. Green, J* 
^oilfield, J. Bedford, and A. Graham; Misses E. C. Baddeley, L, C, Baddeley, 
,H* Richardson (to the Cape), II. Read, J. Read, E. Ward, M. Ward, J. W*rd> 
jJ.llE. Wilsone, G. Maseyk, M. G. Shearman, A. E. Shearman, A, S^Yonoft 
fi&M. Ross, R. C. Morton, S. 0. Morton, E, Harriett, E. Bedford, S* Njflpl* 
A*$||iehton, C. Crichton, J. Graham, and A. Hickman (died at sea), j. 
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DOMESTIC SLAVERY. 

ITS EFFECTS ON NATIONAL WEALTH, ON GOVERNMENT, AND ON THE 
CHARACTER OF NATIONS. 

A profound and valuable work has just appeared in France, en- 
titled, f A Treatise on Legislation, or an explanation of the general 
laws by which nations prosper, decline, or remain stationary. By 
Charles Comte, avocat h la Cour Royalc de Paris j in 4 vols. 8vo.. 
Published by Santelet, Librarian, Paris, 1827-’ The space afforded 
by a review is necessarily too limited to allow us to give an analysis 
of this great work. The vast variety of the facts it contains, and 
the knowledge which it implies, makes it impossible to epitomise or 
give a just idea of it, in a few pages. Resides, though the main 
subject is not, as might be supposed from the title, jurisprudence, 
but the laws to which Nature subjects man, we must confess We 
frequently need that degree of knowledge which could enable us to 
hazard our opinion on several of the great questions it proposes. 

But we flatter ourselves we may do what will prove agre^RiIe to 
the readers of this Journal, and above all, what may.be useful to 
society, in detaching from this work an important chapter, — a 
chapter which of itself makes a complete work, and upon which we 
ardently desire to fix the attention of our contemporaries. Mons. 
Comte has consecrated his fourth volume, containing 530' pages, to 
his fifth book, entitled, ‘ Domestic Slavery considered, in the facts^ 
which constitute it, and in the effects which it produces on the, 
intellectual, physical, and moral faculties of the various classes of 
the people ; its effects on wealth, on the nature of government, ana 
the reciprocal relation of nations ■> and on some kind of associations 
which resemble Slavery.’ 

We regard this work as the most complete, learned, and philoso|fhjf 
cal treatise, that has ever yet been written on slavery and its disastrous 
effects. Humanity has doubtless inspired many eloquent discourses , 

S ' an institution so disgraceful to our species, but hitherto tb# 
wners have despised them, or considered them only as ina* 
Oriental Herald, Fol, 14. Q 
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practicable theories, founded on the writer’s ignorance of facts 5 
here, however, facts are prese nted to us, facts of every age, and of 
every region of the globe, and they are presented to us with a pre- 
cision, exactness, and authenticity, that leaves no doubt of their 
truth, and of the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

Slavery is so distant from the manners, habits, and even memory 
of the French, that there are not a few among them who would look 
upon a treatise on the fatal consequences of slavery with the same 
eye that they would regard a treatise on the errors of paganism ; or 
at least they would believe it applied only to some distant isles of 
America, or to the fate of a race for whom they felt no sympathy. 
They have so often heard it repeated that Christianity had abolished 
slavery, that they pay no attention to the assertion of its not having 
been really abolished in England till the year 1(1(10, by statute 
the 12th of Charles II., chap. 24 ; nor in Western Europe, till 
the eighteenth century • and, that in Eastern Europe it has never 
ceased to exist. So far, indeed, from the cause of the abolition of 
slavery being gained, a great revolution has taken place, and is still 
going on under our eyes, by which whole countries are suddenly 
raised to the rank of powerful and civilized states, where slavery is 
instituted by law, and which may hereafter give a most alarming 
preponderance in the balance of the universe to those countries 
governed by slave-owners. 

The great mass of the population of Russia and Poland are slaves, 
as well as is nearly one-half of the Austrian States •, and never has 
the power of Russia and Austria been of such weight in Europe. as 
itt our days. England, France, and Holland, maintain slavery in 
their colonies, scattered through Asia, Africa, and America. Spain 
and Portugal riiaintain slavery in the few colonies left them : ten, 
out of the two-and-twenty States of America, and those the largest 
and tR most happily situated, maintain .slavery. I 11 all British 
India, over the whole of that part of Asia which is tributary to 
England, slavery is legal, without, however, being very common, 
lastly, in almost all the colossal Republics of America, (late colonies 
of Spain and Portugal,) slavery is still legal, though measures are 
taken for its future abolition, but they are constantly attacked or 
eluded by the passions or prejudices of the people. These, never- 
theless, are the states which now form Christendom and the civilized 
“World j these are the states which dictate laws to others. Certainly, 
When the sovereign power is in the hands of so many slave-owners, 
the time is not come in which w r e may declare the abolition of 
slavery accomplished $ on the contrary, we ought more than ever 
to collect facts, to study and to publish them, in order to deter 
rising nations from continuing a system so iniquitous. 

Slavery, although still continued by civilized states, evidently 
^(Bfjginated in the abuse of victory among barbarians. The con- 
querors, instead of putting to death the vanquished, thought it mole 
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humane, and, above all, more profitable, to preset ffieithves^$ft 
Order to make them work for them. Mons. Comte, according 0 
the title of his book, examines what has been the result of this cat* 
CUlation on the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties of the 
conquerors, as well as the vanquished. lie begins by acknow- 
ledging, that the physical organs of the masters are not necessarily 
deteriorated by slavery ; the bodily strength is maintained by whole- 
some and abundant food, by sufficient exercise, and by the choice 
of those by whom the race is propagated. The masters, in a bar- 
barous as well as civilized state, unite all these advantages. Their 
food is always certain 3 habit, pleasure, and even policy, make them 
continue those exercises which lit them equally for war or the chace j 
and, lastly, they might, if no aristocratic prejudice prevented them, 
choose their wives from among the most beautiful women, as the 
Turks and Persians, who have in this manner constantly improved 
the beauty of their race. 

But slavery must necessarily vitiate the physical organization of 
slaves 3 for, instead of having the food they need, their nourish- 
ment, apparel, and habitations, are according to what it plegses 
their masters to allow them. All exercises that may tend to give 
them strength, agility, and courage, are forbidden, as serving to 
render them dangerous to their possessors. The few mechanical 
operations in which they arc employed for the interest p&lheir 
masters, can only develop a part of their organs, and even Hill is 
limited, because a forced and excessive exercise, accompanied with 
privation of food, is productive of weakness rather than of strength. 
Add to these considerations, that slaves can only have the least 
hu&dsome women for their wives, the more beautiful even of their 
own race being selected for their masters ; and it will easily be 
imagined how their own race must become daily more andmore 
degraded. 

But the development of the physical organization ought to be 
considered, particularly with respect to the power it gives man over 
matter, by employing it to the satisfying of his wants. Now 
slavery arrests this progress of industry in the master as well as the 
slave. The first effect it produces, with respect to the former, is 
disengaging him from all that kind of labour which furnishes man 
with the immediate means of existence 3 the second, to make him 
look with contempt on it. Anciently, only one profession was, 
looked upon os not debasing, that of hiring, buying, or selling men. 
Octavius was reproached with one of his ancestors having held a 
bank 3 while Marcus Cato trafficked in men •, lie sold, particularly, 
the old who brought him but little profit, and who might s&m 
have become useless 3 yet this Cato was the guardian of public 
moral*** 


Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Cato, p. 402 , 
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This contempt of all manual labour, whic h was called servile, wa$ 
Universal among the Greeks and Romans j it is universal, also, 
among the master colonists. Even the European mechanic, debased 
by crime, no sooner becomes possessed of a slave, than he looks 
upon manual labour as derogatory to his dignity. The Dutch, who 
at home can so well appreciate all kinds of useful work, at Batavia 
and the Cape of Good Hope, feel an insurmountable aversion to, 
and contempt for it. The English at St. Helena, in Jamaica, and 
in all their colonies ; the Anglo-Americans, in the ten southern 
states ; in like manner renounce all industrious occupations. In 
Hungary, Boland, and Russia, the proprietor never works j the 
serfs labour only on cultivating the earth • all other kinds of 
industry are contined to the Jews, who, already despised, will not 
be more so from their being useful. Thus, though slavery does 
not necessarily vitiate the physical organs of the upper class, its 
effect is to render the exercise of this class null, as it regards all 
kinds of work necessary to the existence of man. They are no 
more than instruments, useless to the great mass of human nature, 
and serving the individual possessing them only in inflicting evil on 
others. If, by some great catastrophe, the whole race of slave- 
owners were to be suddenly destroyed, there would be no work 
' suspended, no wealth lost j nothing would cease with them but the 
^Sufferings they inlliet on their slaves. 

v! The progress of industry is in like manner stopped by the state 
of debasement to which the master reduces the slave, as it is in 
himself by his contempt for all kinds of occupation. The slaves of 
the present day are incapable of any labour winch demands intelli- 
gence, taste, or attention. It is probable that the great works of 
.Roman antiquity were executed by men formed to industry while 
free, and reduced by war to slavery j for, after the Romans had 
.conquered the civilized world, and could no longer find slaves 
except among barbarians, the arts and every kind of industry 
declined, and they became themselves barbarous. 


Let us now see, with our author, what effect slavery produces on 
tfye intellectual faculties of both the masters and slaves.* 

With respect to the masters, we must distinguish those who enjoy 
political liberty from those who are deprived of it. In the first case, 
$he intellectual faculties which serve to operate on men make pro- 
gress, while those which operate on matter remain undeveloped. * 
■In the second, neither the one nor the other are exercised. The 
natural indolence of man makes him prefer force to reason, command 
to persuasion, whenever he has the choice. But anciently, the 
pitizen of free states, not having the power of commanding his 
equals, as he did his slaves, was obliged to learn the art of per- 
vading them. He then studied man as his equal, on whom he 
— ■— r * 


* Chap, iv, p. 54. 
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was to act by persuasion ; but be did not study nature, upon which 
hd was to act only through the arm of his slaves. The means of 
saving them a little fatigue, was not worth the trouble of discover- 
ing 3 all application of science to industry appeared to him degrad- 
ing ; when he lost his political liberty, he had no longer any interest 
in studying man 3 he had no more than before in studying naturfe 3 
he renounced a work without any object, all kinds of knowledge 
were extinguished, and a return to barbarism was the consequence. 

The English are the only European colonists who have obtained 
from the mother country any political power 3 they are, accordingly, 
the only ones who have felt the need of an intellectual development, 
in order to acquire some power over their equals, by the only means 
allowed by political liberty. In the colonies of other nations, 
governed by the metropolis with absolute power, the masters 
having only to command and obey in turns, have evinced all the 
stupidity naturally belonging to despots and slaves j if we except a 
f°w individuals sent for education to the mother country, far even 
from tile sight of slavery. Our author proves by facts, by the 
circumstantial'evidencc of all travellers, the contempt for every kind 
of instruction among the Dutch colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, 
among the French colonists of Louisiana, and among the Spanish 
colonists in those provinces where slaves are most numerous. 

As there is real political liberty in the United States, so is there 
some progress of the human mind, even among the slave-owners 
there 3 but the citizens of the southern states exercise only those 
faculties which operate on man, while those of the northern states 
call into action the faculties operating on men and things, and show 
themselves equally litted for all the arts that create wealth, and all 
those that secure power. Washington, destined to fight or to 
govern, might have been born in a land cultivated by slaves 5 but 
Franklin, destined to enlighten the world, and to increase the power 
of man on nature, could have been born only in a country where the 
arts are exercised by free hands. 

With respect to slaves, the inevitable effect of their conditioners 
to destroy in themselves all intellectual progress ; accordingly, in 
the American colonies, where manual labour is executed wholly by 
t slaves, the masters are obliged to import from countries where 
slavery is not admitted, every kind of merchandize requiring some 
intelligence to produce. The master may employ his slave to cut 
down trees, and transport them from one place to another, but if it 
be necessary to build ships, he must send those trees to countries 
where free workmen are to be found. He may make his slaves till 
the land so as to produce corn, but when he w r ould convert the com 
mto flour, he must send it to places where workmen are found . 
capable of constructing mills. Slaves are not even competent to 
all the care that agriculture demands. They have not sufficient 
intelligence or attention to cultivate the kitchen-garden, or fruit- 

, ■ 
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trees j in short, their incapacity is such that agriculture is still in 
the rudest state. The masters are obliged to import from England 
their charcoal, though they have large forests within the distance of 
six miles j sometimes even they import the bricks with which they 
build their houses. 

The incapacity of slaves for all kinds of work is easily accounted 
for. The hand never executes well what the mind has not well con- 
ceived. Our physical organs are only the instruments of our in- 
telligence ; and when the intelligence has received no development, 
it can but ill direct the organs which arc at its disposition. In those 
countries where slavery is established, not only the masters are 
incapable of improving the intellectual faculties of the slaves, but 
they universally seek to debase them : the feeling of security, stronger 
than the passion of avarice, induces them to reduce their slaves as 
nearly as possible to the state of brutes. Robin relates,* that a 
French colonist of Louisiana frequently declared he feared nothing so 
much as a clever negro ; that he employed all his attention to 
render his slaves stupid. He succeeded but too well. These colo- 
nists do not judge differently from the ancient Romans. Cato the 
censor saw nothing more dangerous than intellectual slaves : when 
his slaves did not labour he condemned them to sleep, so much did 
he fear giving them any time to think, f The Anglo-Americans of 
the southern states, who are at present the least ignorant and least 
brutal of slave-owners, reject, nevertheless, with horror the idea of 
teaching their slaves to read : the colonies subject to England gee 
yrith not less terror the efforts of many of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain to spread instruction and the Christian religion among the 
negroes, f 

But if slavery condemns the master to despise industry, and the 
slave to be incapable of it, is there any resource for the nation in 
the class of those who are neither master nor slave ) No : for in a 
country where slavery is established, a man who belongs to neither 
of these two classes, is obliged, unless he carries his industry else- 
where, to remain either idle or despised. If freemen consent some- 
times to work, it is only in proportion as the wages are high, to 
compensate the contempt attached to labour : and even then a free- 
man purchases slaves, or removes to another country as soon as he , 
has accumulated a little wealth.* The state of the prolitaines in the 
Roman Republic deterred from all work, either by the contempt it 
incurred, or by the concurrence of the slaves of the Patricians, ' is 
a remarkable and terrifying example of the degradation and poverty 


* Travels in Louisiana, torn. iii. chap, lxviii. p. 197. 

’4 1 f Plutarch’s Life of Cato. 

J See the Debates in the House of Commons of the 23d June# 1825. 

, * La Rochefaeault’s (2d part) Travels in the United States, vol.iv,. p. 
$)3. 294,— 3d part, vol, vi, p. To. 
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to which slavery reduces that part of the nation belonging td neither' 
class of masters nor slaves. 

These are the effects of slavery upon the physical organization of 
naan, upon industry and upon intelligence j its effects on morals are 
still more degrading. The love of idleness, the absence of all in- 
tellectual and physical activity, the possession of wealth, suddenly 
acquired by pillage, gave birth in the Romans to a passion for all 
sensual enjoyments : the gluttony and voraciousness of the nobles 
reached a point that it is impossible in the present day to form 
any idea of : the earth was ravaged to supply their debauches, and 
the riches of a whole province were sometimes swallowed up in one 
feast ; the house of a noble was crowded with slaves of both sexes j 
the morals of the master soon felt the effects that might naturally be 
expected from such a system. The Roman history furnishes striking 
examples of the most scandalous depravity ; Mons. Comte cites two 
instances during the brilliant period of the Republic. The con- 
demnation of a hundred and sixty wives of senators, convicted of a 
plot to poison their husbands who had neglected them for their 
slaves, and an association of men and women to give themselves 
up to one common debauch, discovered in the year 539 ; the guilty 
persons, of which the greater number were women, amounted to 
more than 7000 : more than half suffered death for it. We regret our 
limits do not permit us to follow our author, when he shows us the 
degradation of the Romans continually augmenting with the pro- 
gress of riches and luxury ; the allowance of food to the slaves con- 
tinually diminishing ; their punishments becoming more atrocious ; 
the revolts, the servile wars ; the private revenge of slaves mul- 
tiplying the chances of danger for every master, and for the state 
itself. 

Whenever men are condemned to labour without repose, and 
without profit, are masters of no one of their own actions, are 
constantly exposed to contempt, insult, and arbitrary punishment, 
simple death ceases to be an evil to render it terrible •, it must be 
accompanied with tortures which exceed by intensity the sufferings 
drawn out through a long course of life. It was necessary then^for 
the Romans, in order to punish their slaves with death, to invent^ 
one that could terrify men weary of life : these executions were di- 
rected by the caprice of the masters, since the laws regarded slaves 
only as property : and the one most generally adopted was that of 
.^angling the body with the whip, and afterwards nailing it to a 
cross j the torment of the person thus put to death lasted several 
ctays, unless the executioner in pity touched some vital part. The 
writers who have given us a description of this mode of punishment,' 
do not say that women or very young children were exempted froffc 
it when doomed to death, because their master had punished from 
an unknown cause. 
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Mons. Comte passes afterwards in review the modern colonies,*; 
tb show that slavery has always produced everywhere the same 
effects, — intemperance, profligacy, and ferocity. We abstain from 
retracing here the most repulsive part of the picture : it is too painful 
to dwell on the sufferings of so many millions of human beings 
who still languish in misery. We will content ourselves with stating 
some facts and their conclusions from the different chapters, for 
which \ye will continue to employ the terms of the author. 

Whenever a slave gives birth to a child, the colour of it decides 
to what race the father belongs ; it is the more difficult to be deceived 
qii this subject, as there are no marriages between a white and black ; 
every child of mixed blood has been the fruit of an immoral con- 
nection, generally the consequence of the violation of the slave by 
the master. Vaillant observes, ‘ on arriving at the Cape of Good 
Hope, one is astonished at the multitude of slaves one sees as white 
as Europeans, nevertheless no white man has ever been reduced to 
slavery in this country ; on the contrary, the slaves have always 
been of Ethiopian origin.’ A tawny race is produced from con- 
nections of the masters with their negro slaves, and again from their 
connections with the tawny women are produced a race Mss dark ; 
and so on, till the traces of the Ethiopian blood have disappeared, 
and the slaves finish by being of the same species as their masters. 
But there is a fact in this change of race important to observe, be- 
cause we shall find it in almost all the other colonics. A colonist 
never grants freedom to children born from him and his femgle 
slaves : he exacts from them the same submission and labour he 
exacts from all his other slaves 5 he sells, exchanges, or transmits 
tnem to his heirs, according as he judges convenient. If one of his 
legitimate children succeeds to the possession of them, he too makes 
not the last distinction between them and his other slaves : a brother 
thus becomes proprietor of his brothers and sisters ; he exercises the 
sapie tyranny over them, he exacts from them the same labour, he 
n*angles their bodies with the same whip 5 he, in like manner, sub- 
jects the females to his brutal desires : this multitude of white slaves 
are-then almost always the fruits of adultery and incest. A traveller 
observes,* that there exists so little affection between relations in 
this colony, that one scarcely sees two brothers converse together. 
How is it possible any brotherly tenderness could subsist in a man 
who has ten or twelve brothers and sisters whom he considers as the 
vilest of his property, and on whom he exercises his most brutal 
, passions ? 

> The soil is poor at the Cape of Good Hope : it is employed chiefly 

feeding cattle, and produces the same kinds of grain which grow 

'* Of Holland, chap.vii. p. 106; England, ehap.viii.p. 140; Anglo- 
Awcrica, chap. ix. p. 150; France, chap. x. p. 187; Spain, chap. xi. 
>.198; 

* Barrow, vol. i, p. 130. 
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in Europe 3 neither of these productions require long or painful labour; 
the necessaries of life are always those which demand the least 
fatigue, and which arc cheapest. Accordingly, in general, at the Cape 
the work of the slave is not excessive, and he is abundantly nourished. 
In the Dutch Guiana, on the contrary, the soil is so fertile as to pro- 
duce sugar and other growth of the tropics : these productions, ob- 
tained by constant and hard labour, are generally destined to exporta- 
tion 3 as their sale is easy, the masters are interested in exacting from 
their slaves the greatest quantity of work possible 3 as, on the other 
hand, the necessaries of life are scarce and dear, they are allowed only 
what is absolutely sufficient to sustain life. This difference exists not 
only between the Cape and Guiana : slavery, every where cruel and 
degrading, is nevertheless alleviated in pasture countries by long rest 
and .sufficient nourishment, in those countries which cultivate grain, 
the labour is more rude and unbroken ; but not, however, to such a 
degree as to hinder the slave population from increasing j but where 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, and, above all, sugar arc cultivated, the labour 
is severest, the food most scanty, and the mortality infinitely greater 
than the births. 

Female slaves, who are unfortunately distinguished by personal 
beauty, have to fear not only the unlawful desires of the master and 
overseers on whom they depend, but also atrocious chastisements, 
in order to subdue their resistance, or to punish them j and lastly, 
the jealousy of the white women. A woman, when she chastises one 
of her slaves, seeks always to disfigure her : the blows of the whip, 
sometimes even the stabs of a dagger, are directed on the bosom. 
Stedman relates an anecdote of a Creole lady, who observing in her 
plantation a young and beautiful slave, ordered a hot iron to He 
applied on her forehead, cheeks and lips, and the tendon Achilles to 
be cut : she was thus instantly changed from beauty to deformity. * 

After many facts which prove how much slavery corrupts morals 
in the English colonies, and in those of the United States, the author 
cites a law in these last, more odious even than actions resulting 
from the indulgence of the viler passions. It is expressly folfefdden 
any slave-owner to improve the intellectual faculties of his staves : 
he who should be convicted of having taught one of them to read, , 
shall be condemned to pay a fine seven times greater than he would 
incur for cutting off their hands or tongue, or otherwise maimftg 
them 3 in the last case he would only be condemned to a fine of 
141., in the former to one of 1001. It is equally forbidden to per- 
mit a slave any traffic for his own profit 3 no assembling of slaves 
is allowed : if a white man meets on the high-road more than seven 
collected together, he is bound to administer the whip on them, not 
exceeding twenty lashes to each person : if a slave presumes to dev 

* Stedman’s Travels in Surinam, vol. ii. p. 170, 171, j vol. iii.p.lfIL 
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fend himself against a white man, he is punished as having been 
guilty of the blackest crime. No individual, either negro or of 
mixed blood, can appear in the streets after night-fall without a 
special permission the delinquents, either free or slave, are carried 
off by a military police, who continually parade the streets, and 
punish them according to circumstances.* 

Slavery was legal in all the Spanish colonies, but in those which 
made a rapid progress in prosperity, the negroes were few, or almost 
none, while the conquered race of indigenous men, though subject 
to the hardest government, were still not reduced to slavery. With 
the exception of Cuba, and some other points producing the fruits 
of the tropics, and subject to the rule of the plantation, labour was 
executed throughout Spanish America by free hands ■ it was re- 
spected -j and this single circumstance served to compensate for a 
despotic government the vigilance of the inquisition, and all the 
precautions taken to prevent instruction, and to stop the progress of 
civilization. Mons. Comte proves by a series of facts, that in all 
the Spanish American colonies the progress of the human mind, 
industry, population, and morality, have always been in jj^i inverse 
ratio to the number of slaves, and to the severity of their treatment. 

After having proved that slavery vitiates the physical constitution 
of those reduced to it that it renders the master incapable of any 
.kind of work, and the slave incapable of any labour proportional 
to that of a free man j that it disgusts the first from all exercise of 
the mind, and forbids it to the last j that it prevents the formation 
of a middle class, neither master nor slave, or, if they do exist, they 
are forced to emigrate ; that while it creates the most infamous 
morals in the master, leaves not the slave even the pretension of 
having any, by depriving him of every exercise of his will, or direc- 
tion of his action 3 it is already demonstrated that a more fatal insti- 
tution than slavery cannot be introduced into society. But this is 
not all : Mons. Comte proceeds to examine the effect slavery has had 
on the individual liberty of the master — upon the increase of wealth 
antfjil" population — upon political liberty — and upon the independ- 
ence of nations ; and in each of these new points of view he shows, 
from universal experience, that this horrible institution, whenever 
it is tolerated, is not less fatal to the master than the slave. 

In countries where slavery is admitted, a dreadful calamity conti- 
nually threatens free men, from their station in life being question- 
able 5 in fact, if a person is presumed free till it has been proved 
he is not, how could masters keep their slaves, or pursue them if 
they escaped ? If, on the contrary, every individual is presumed a 
<&ve till it has been proved he is free, would not free persons be 
perpetually exposed to be treated as slaves ? f 


* Travels in Canada and the United States, by F. Hall, p. 424 ♦ 
f Chap, xii., p, 223. 
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* No crime was more frequent among the ancients than child-steal- 
ing ; slaves frequently took that method of avenging themselves on 
their masters : they carried off the child intrusted to their care, either 
from revenge, cupidity, and sometimes, perhaps, tenderness ; and 
afterwards, when pressed by want, sold it. Ancient comedies con- 
tinually allude to this crime j and the history of Virginia shows us, 
that adults, particularly women, were not exempt from this question 
of station, which might legally deprive them of their liberty and 
honour. Every one of Ethiopian origin in the English colonies, or 
bearing the slightest tinge of the colour which distinguishes that 
race, is presumed a slave till he proves the contrary. A white man 
of pure race might take possession of every person, man, woman, 
or child, who happen to be a little dark, and keep him as his pro- 
perty, until the person of colour proves he is free, or till he is 
claimed by another proprietor. He who can possess himself, either 
by art or violence, of the legal deeds which prove an individual free, 
might, by that act, make a slave of him ; and to appropriate, it is 
sufficient to take possession of him. 

The digrec of misery and danger which presses on every indivi- 
dual of the tawny race in the European colonies, and in those of the 
United States, by this established rule, is not to be imagined j nor 
the horrible kind of robbery by which free men or women might be 
carried off from the northern states where slavery is abolished, to 
be sold in the southern states ; nor the infamous abuse that is raadd 
of pretended contracts of apprenticeship, to retain in positive slavery 
men who have a legal right to liberty. These misfortunes, it is 
true, till now, have only fallen on a race for whom the whites have 
shown neither charity, sympathy, nor pity : a race from whom tfi&y 
look upon themselves as disengaged from all moral duty, aud from all 
religious feeling, which binds us not only to men, but to every crea- 
ture that can feel and suffer. But the vices of the Europeans will 
at last avenge the negroes. We have already shown that the chil- 
dren born from their protligacy approach so nearly in colour the 
white race as to be no longer distinguishable. The moment is 
come when children completely white may be stolen from their rich 
parents, and sold as belonging to the mulatto race, either as children 
or grandchildren, without any possible means of reclaiming them.. 

Proceeding to the influence of slavery on the distribution of 
riches,* Mons. Comte protests, with reason, against the immorality 
of this question. To ask if the work performed by slaves be less ex- 
pensive than that executed by free men, is like asking if property 
gained by robbery on the high- way costs less than that which is 
acquired by some degree of industry, It is still worse : it is consi- 
dering the largest part of mankind as a sort of productive machine 
that has the more value in proportion as it absorbs a less considerable 


* Chap. xiii. p. 237. 
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part of thd'wealth it produces. But after having made us fell hbw, 
ill-placed this question is, he proceeds not less to demonstrate that 
the labour one man obtains from many others by the force of blows, 
costs him more than the work obtained from men paying them 
just wages. 

It might be proved to the slave-owner, in casting his accounts, 
that it would be for his own profit to abolish slavery; but the national 
account, that which our author makes, is far more important. He 
demonstrates that the system of slavery creates, distributes, and 
accumulates much less wealth than any other by which the work of 
society could be executed. In fact, in a slave country, where the 
masters feel an equal degree of disgust as shame for all kinds of 
employment, their physical force, as well as their intellectual moral 
faculties, are lost for the production and preservation of wealth. 
.The idleness to which they are condemned gives birth to a passion 
for all physical enjoyments, to every thing that could interrupt the 
monotony of their existence — the pleasures of the table, women, 
gaming : in short, all the vices which rapidly dissipate the riches 
produced by the industry of others. In this same county, beside 
the masters, there are only slaves ; every other class haw neces- 
sarily disappeared, and the slaves have nothing, and could accumu- 
late nothing ; they have reached the last degree of poverty and 
.degradation to which men can arrive. Three causes have contri- 
' buted to brutify them : first , the pains their owners take to render 
them stupid, in order to secure their own safety : secondly , excess 
of labour, which gives them no time, even for thought : and, thirdly , 
the complete absence of every desire to instruct themselves. A 
slave is accountable only for the employment of his physical 
strength, and when he has delivered the produce of that to his 
master, there arc no further demands on him. 

Deprived of intelligence, the slave, with a given quantity of 
labour, does the least possible work. Deprived of all interest in the 
wealth he creates, with a given allowance, he makes the greatest 
possible waste ; for there is only danger for him in economising. A 
country cultivated by a slave population has only the physical organs 
pf the slaves, destitute of every principle of intelligence, and stimu- 
lated only by the whip, as its means of producing wealth. Corporal 
punishment may easily exact certain motions of the body, but it 
cannot create the energy that free will gives ; or if it could, a 
' strength destitute of address, intelligence, and morality, could 
. not produce riches, much less preserve them, however otherwise 
Jfenergetic. 

* We are ill informed with respect to the industry of the ancients f 
ft appears that it prospered only in those states where the slaves, 
fjew in number, were associated in the work, instead of being exclu- 
sively charged with it. It was the same thing with respect to 
agriculture ; it prospered under the consular hands, but in propor- 
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tion ag^the number of slayes increased in Italy, the country lost its 
fertilityv, and was at length converted almost entirely into pasture 
land. But we can better judge of the effects of slavery on the dis* 
tribution of wealth in the modern colonies. Agriculture is the only 
branch of industry subsisting, and it is exercised without cgre or 
intelligence ; a succession of crops which exhaust the land are taken 
from it without interruption or repose. Slaves, whom no interest 
excites, hardly do a tenth part of the work, according to the report 
of travellers, that labourers execute in a free country;* the produce 
of their labour must then, of necessity, be dearer. The deteriora* 
tion of the soil is an acknowledged fact in all the colonies where 
slavery is established, as well as in the southern states of America, 
All kinds of handicraft are above the capacity of the slave. The 
inhabitants of the southern states are obliged to call, at a great 
expense, workmen from the northern to build their houses ; but 
these workmen return as soon us the business for which they were 
sent is finished. To repair their houses, therefore, they must wait 
till some new building, perhaps after many years, recalls these 
workmen. Accordingly, few houses are in good condition, and it 
happens sometimes to see a sumptuous table, covered with silver, 
spread |pa room where there has been no glass to the windows 
for ten years, f These are the results of slavery : the masters must 
import a great part of their food, and the whole of every kind of 
manufactured goods. They pay dearer for all labour demanding any 
intelligence. They receive from their estates only half the revenue 
they would draw from them in a free country ; for it is in that pro- 
portion that the sale of land, of equal fertility and extent, is estab- 
lished! The slave-owners live in a continual state of distress, 
According to a report presented to the House of Commons by ati 
assembly of the colonists of Jamaica, they arc loaded with debt; 
and one quarter of their sugar plantations have been sold within the 
space of a few years by authority of justice.^ 

In investigating the influence of slavery on the increase of popu- 
lation in the different classes, Mons. Comte lays great stress on this 
principle : that as the population can only augment with the aug- 
mentation of the revenue, and that as each master consumes the 
revenue created by five or ten slaves, the population of the first class 
can only increase in proportion as the slave population increases five 
oT ten fold j § but as the population of the slaves, so far from aug- 
menting, rapidly diminishes, the growth of the white population 
supposes, indeed necessitates, an augmentation five or ten timei 
greater by the slave tirade, with all its accompanying horrors. 

The author sums up, in these terms, a chapter upon the influence 


* Robins’s Travels in Louisiana, vol. i. c. vi. p. 92. 
v f Rochefaucault’s Travels in the United States, vol. v. b. ii p. 95. 
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of domestic slavery on the spirit and nature of government,%5lM3* 
in a state where one part of the population is in possession™ tha 
other as property, we find that great numbers of the first are 
naturally disposed to invade the power and possess themselves of 
the wealth of others ; and that the second, that part of the popular 
tion that live only by their labour, whom slavery debases or prevents 
from all works of industry, are equally disposed to league with SMy 
individual who purposes to subdue or destroy the class of masters. 
Lastly, we find that the most violent despotism, as long os it 
weakened or destroyed the power of the master, would be a blessing 
for the slave. Thus, the tendency of the great mass of the popula-* 
tion is towards the establishment of a single despot ; and when des* 
v potism is established, it is exercised with the same rapacity, brutality, 
‘Cttielty, and stupidity, that the masters always practised towards 
their slaves. 

From the facts collected to exemplify the influence of slavery Upoii 
the independence of nations, f there results two important truths : 
first, that whenever 011 c people subdues another and become slave- 
owners, they place themselves by this single net between two enemies, 
they expose themselves to lie massacred by the men they possess, or 
to be subdued by foreigners; secondly, whenever a coalition w formed 
between internal and external enemies, the masters have no means 
of defence. 

But we must finish this long extract, though seven other chapters. 
Remain to be analysed. None, perhaps, better merits attention than 
that which treats on the reciprocal influence of slavery on religion, 

. tthd religion on slavery. % It is impossible by an extract to "Supply 
' the work itself; we attempt only to inspire a desire of readiug it, 
by showing how Jittle before Mons. Comte the effects of slavery have 
been studied ; how important its history is in the general history of 
mankind; what light it throws on the rapid decay of the great 
people of antiquity; and what great calamities and sufferings it 
foretels for modern nations, who obstinately persevere in continuing 
this corroding evil. No one can read Mons. Comte’s book without 
perceiving a new light thrown on slavery ; certainly we did not, be- 
fore opening it, believe ourselves indifferent to the sufferings of our 
fellow- creatures, or lukewarm in our sentiments on this great crime 
of nations; nevertheless, the reading this work has been a sort of 
revelation to us of all that this system has of most absurd, atrocious, 

. , 'fcnd ruinous ; of its eflicacity in destroying all that gives worth to 
, human nature or value to life. We ardently desire to give to others 
the same impression we have received, for we repeat, so far from 
Slavery being only a calamity of past times, it is present, it is me- 
nacing, it is spread among nations destined but for that to increase 
with extreme rapidity, who are possessors of the finest parts of the 
habitable globe. Never, perhaps, was it more important to the 

* ChjBp ? 15. p. 229, f Chap, xvi, p, 330, \ Chap, xviii. p. 378. , 



The Cloud . 


fate of;||ankind to show what slavery necessarily effects, in brder 
to dry tip this source of misery, stupidity, and crime, in countries 
just rising into civilization. 

Geneva , June 1B C 27* J. C. L. de Sismondi. 


Tiie Cloud. 

. How pure is the breeze in the fresh morn awaking, 

That chases the silvery mist as it (lies ! 

While the lark from his nest in the wild thyme is breaking, 
And hurries from earth to rejoice in the skies. 

So sweet was the dawn when the pale stars among 
A transparent and spirit-like vapour was driven : 

So light, arid so soft, and so distant it hung, 

’T was like timid devotion aspiring to heaven. 

It caught the first rays of the sun, and it blush’d, 

As a girl blushes joy at the whisper of love : 

And it shone ’mid the splendour around it that gush’d. 

Like a flower with her gold-gleaming ringlets inwove. 

It was day — and the cloud was an island of white. 

And as calm as the heart of an infant it lay, 

’Mid the far-spreading ocean of purple and light, 

A bower where the thoughts from this planet might stray. 

And fairly it sbow’d in the lustre of noon, 

^Like the halo encircling Titania’s repose, 

Which veils her thin form, till the cool yellow moon 
Calls her forth to the revel at eve’s starry close. 

Now high rush the breezes — and blackening and swelling 
The cloud o’er the sky spreads its storm-laden wings; 

The mountains, the sea, in its darkness are dwelling, 

And earth is oppress’d by the shadow it flings. 

Then its wrath flashes forth like the Cherubim’s swords, 

And is rolling through heaven the rattle of thunder; — 

The voice that it utters to man is the Lord’s, 

And the presence of God rends the concave asunder. 

The tempest has fled, and the grey sky is gleaming, 

While through the soft rain it breaks out like the smile 

That through tears of delight and affection is beaming. 
When Hope can the fond heart from anguish beguile. 

And the free birds exult, from the forest upsoaring, 

That Nature’s dark moment of sorrow is done, 

An4, like fountains of rapture, their melody pouring, ^ 

. They wanton and worship in gaze of the sun ; 
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And brightens the ftiry and delicate ‘cloud, 

With the arch that still shines as it shone at its birth- 
When o’er Ararat’s desolate peak it was bowed, 

And the shadow of God was a glory to earth. 

But the bow that in mercy was sent to mankind, 

And that rears for our longings a path to their goal, — 

Now fades from its home, and dissolves in the wind — 

And uncrowned by the radiance the green waters roll. 

And again the bright cloud is as calm as the brow 
Of an angel who looks with compassionate ken 
At the strife and the darkness that glimmer below — 

And the frenzies — and follies — and sorrows of men. 

While round it the earth’s dewy odours arise — 

In the blue vault it sleeps so etherial and pure, 

That my soul with my gaze wanders up through the skies, 

In that cloud to repose undisturbed and secure. 

The sultry noon’s glare is all softened and tender, 

And hurries the sun into evening’s dim breast — %, 

While the firmament’s purple, wide-steeped in his splendour. 
Drinks beauty’s deep (harm from the huSs of the west. 

And the cloud ’mid those beams which, like Eden’s lost rivers, 
1 , §hed o’er it their billows of amber and rose, 

^ As with Love’s happy pulses all tremulous quivers, 

And bathes in the brilliance around it that glows. 

"' While its colours on ocean arc flashing and streaming, 

And Eve’s fairy robes the horizon enfold. 

Like a gem in the sun’s broad tiara ’tis gleaming, 

And blazes with crimson or melts into gold. 

But the wide floods of brightness behind it expanding 
, Now soften to shadow and fade from on high, 

And the day-star on ocean no longer is standing, 

To spread, as a giant, his arms through the sky. 

And the cloud, ’mid the dimness of evening’s dominion, 

No more can be clothed in its gorgeous array, 

And the diamond-wreathed purple that glowed on its pinion, 

Is quench’d in the darkness of evening’s decay. 

So vanish the dreams with whose sky -woven glory 
The spirit encircles the thoughts of its youth, 

An^but leave to their victim, when withered and hoary, 

The gjoom and the coldness of life’s dreary truth. > >’ n 
■ ^ Fhanes, 
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No. II. 

Palermo — La Favorita — Capucins — Roads— Carriages— 
* 5 $* Inhabitants — Gambling — Music, fyc. 

^^$outh of Italy is proverbial for the balmy softness of it% : 
dimite and the enchanting character of its scenery ; and Naples, in 
particular, is an inexhaustible subject for the praises of those who 
have partaken of its fascinations. Sicily lias fewer eulogists, only j 
I am indined to think because fewer have visited it. Its shore#! 
are not less romantic, nor is its winter temperature less genial ; its;' 
products are as varied and its scenery as picturesque. Etna surely^ 
yields not to Vesuvius, nor are the Temples ofSegesta and Girgenff- 
less graceful and lovely than those of Poestum. ■ ^ 

The passage from Naples to Palermo ma,y in ordinary weather be 
. performed in about c 2 5 hours by steam. Sailing vessels are of 
course rttqfe uncertain, and have frequently been ten days on the way. 
The approach to Palermo is strikingly beautiful — the headlands 
and promontories are of the most bold and picturesque description, 
and the town is situated in the sweetest bay imaginable. The harbour 
is spacious, and seems secure, and there is considerable indication pf ’ 
stir and business on the quays : few vessels of magnitude wcr£tfrei$^ 
but theApirbour was well stocked with craft. The arrival of t$$| 
steameWn which I was a passenger, seemed to create a good de® 
of section, and a variety of boats immediately surrounded her, sdn*&1 
'from the health-office, others from the customs, some containing ' 
iple in search of friends, others bearing all the varieties of sharks, 
ich here, as at other sea-ports, are constantly in wait for prey, 
ere was but one hotel in the town, and that but an indifferent one. 
T||i general plan of the town is that of a Greek cross, which is form- 
" *$fby the two principal streets, the angles at the points of intersec- 
tion being scooped out, so as to leave a place of considerable sizCin 
r the centre. The rest of the town is composed of a variety of smaller 
streets, running generally at right angles into the principal ones jV 
the town is not handsome, and there are few if any buildings remark- 
able for their architecture, (a reproach to which, it may be observed, 
Naples is equally obnoxious j) still it has the air of a large, wealthy 
andtimportant bity : the houses look old, and many of them have a 
venerable and even magnificent appearance : the principal streets 
are crowded, and the shops are numerous and apparently well fre- 
quented. The churches are spacious, and some of them are very rich 
in internal decorations \ but there is little to admire in their i&iitec- 
ture, and they have few pictures or sculptures of much ntofirThe 
ptoailingifiite in ornamental building here, seeiqs to o^Chinese, 
fmental Heralded 14. * R 
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and this absurd frippery abounds every where. It is ba^AjoJer- 
able in a villa or a summer-house, but in town it is quite prejSSpcrous. 
The most striking feature in Palermo is the multitude of convents 
Which are seen throughout the town these force themselves on the 
attention by long iron gratings, which run the whole lengt&of the 
( house, like aviaries, and are for the purpose of enabling the nuns to 
' take air and exercise without having the prying eyes of man op$^pm. 
Those who take their ideas of nuns from the circulating littj|ary, 
Will suffer most acute disappointment when the reality me#| Their 
eyes. The interesting and lovely beings who ligure in poeSyinnd 
, romance, and captivate the readers of Mrs. Kadeliffe and -|diss 
l^omerville, exist but in the imagination, or if such there rehUyibe, 
|ptey present themselves not to the view of man. All the s»hjn$ I 
Plftve seen were old, ugly, and uninteresting. It is the custom jficily 
h'for the highest families to send their daughters to convent# w be 
pduO&ted : they remain there until they are 17 or 18, and lpj| i '$hey 
ate $iken home and introduced into all the gaiety and amu^^ents 
of the capital. After about a month’s experience of these, theirpfeffts 
•ftsk them whether they dioose to continue in this new moddw|ife, 
Or to return to the convent, and renounce the world for 
told the latter alternative is more frequently adopted, a relofetion 
Which it appears difficult to reconcile with the propensities and feel- 
. }uga which generally actuate youth. There are absolutely no sights 
| fea seen in .Palermo, which is quite a relief after the multiplicity of 
^jSpfet|»which have kept the attention on the stretch, and exerciped 
energies of the curious traveller, ere he reaches this place 
>|#if;jrepose. Here one has only to lounge about and gaze 
/J’W&hout having a cicerone at one’s elbow, to enjoin attention «^d to 
: wtixh reveries. J$ f' 

About a couple of miles from Palermo is La Favorita, one or Jfce 
royal residences ; this was the favourite retreat of Ferdinand durt§g 
his exile, and here he used to console himself for the loss of his I’f&fcl 
.power, in the pleasures of the held and of the table. It is a prgtty 
Bttjc bauble, httedup in the Chinese taste, something after thefaswpn 
Of the Pavilion at Brighton ; it is fanciful and elegant enough; 
exterior ornamented with a reasonable portion of foolscaps, bells, and 
Chinese characters, whilst the interior presents all the variety of forms 
and figures which are to be found on the genuine Souchong chest, or 
on the varnished screen. There are a great number of English prints 
hung round some of the rooms, and the disposition and construction 
of the apartments have been contrived to suit the various sepabns 

f f the year. One of the most curious things here id ^cumbrous piece 
f machinery, contrived for the purpose of transporting the dinner at 
ohee fipm the kitchen to the dining-room, and placing it in an instant 
v on tha^ble without any visible agency j this engine proves that gas- 
^ fronototy floored largely into Ferdinand’s dispositions, The gardens 
' an i grjpjp which surrqnnd the house abound in game, which no ppe 
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nSft»y, Here reigns a code of game-laws whicftyin the severity, 
of itrfwvisions, might satisfy even the country gentlemenof Eng- 
land. Shooting is a luxury to which none but the highest of. $|f 
aristocracy may aspire. Ferdinand used to sit before the house and 
fire at the birds as they flew by, and so abundant was the game, that 
the slaughter in this way was said to be immense. The country in 
this direction is picturesque, but does not seem rich : the mountains 
are iptpeedingly barren, and scarcely a shrub is to be seen on them $ 
the fli|| air appears to have made sad havock amongst the statues 
here ahd about Palermo ; almost all of them have their noses bitten 
off, and their various prominences are rounded oir in a manner that 
somhtijmes gives them a very ludicrous appearance. >? 

A short distance from Palermo is a convent of Capucinflji, 
wh&hjis Remarkable on account of a large repository of dried dead 
bodiS^^hich it has under ground. As soon as any person of, diefe 
tini^h dies, the intestines are taken out of the body, and|&li 
endued in a species of tomb which is walled up, where it is left fhr 
siXi^eigbt months. During this time decomposition has taken 
plafe^Md nothing is left but the skeleton, with sometimes a part of 
the/dp?$Jfc is then deposited in the receptacle. The more wealthy 
are- Suspended in niches appropriated to them, with the name and 
dat£ of the death of the occupant attached to it, for, of course, all 
recognition in such a state is impossible. The more humble are 
deposited in coffins, which are also labelled ; these are kicked, and tbe 
keys given to the relatives, and the coffins are piled one , 

other. ^The place looks like a vast warehouse, and the bowe&wk. 
suspeiwfo in the way that suits of armour are hung at the Toiwrft' 
I SiJtoose there were not less than six or seven hundred 
along ihe walls, and perhaps twice that number of skulls ; they I©* * 
Minbled mummies, and were in very good preservation, many having 
ttik skin on the bodies. Some had been tenants of this Vault for 
tlptifards of a hundred years, and little difference was observable 
between them and such as had only been one year dead. No pre*» 
jailfctian is used to preserve them, and, what is quite astonisl^pgi 
mere is no offensive smell - } it is not nearly so unpleasant as sow! of , 
the Churches at Rome. 

T went, in company with some Sicilian gentlemen, to visit th© 
cobvCnt of San Martino. Tliis is a convent of Benedictmemonks, 
situated about nine miles from Palermo. It is of the most exclusive 
and aristocratic description, none being suffered to become member^ 
of% but such as are of high birth. Its position is strikingly ro- 
m&htfe, as it ka^potunded by steep and nigged mountains, whtek 
Seem to form a v ©wrier between it and the rest of the world. l$Ee 
building is spacious and magnificent, and it is ornamented in me 
most Mostly manner. ; I witnessed the ceremony of recejjjfeg the 
profession of a novice, which was curious enough. AftetM&ervice 
udd ^iaunting, the novice came forward before the ab!^|and read 
*** ' *R 2 
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aloud his renunciation of the world} he then kissed the h^fefclturj 
after which his novice’s robe was taken off, and he w&s'Wested 
W&h the monastic garments by the abbot } he was then embraced by 
all the fraternity} last of all, cushions in the shape of a bier were 
spread on the ground, the newly received brother lay down on them, 
a pall with the insignia of death was spread over him, and tputes 
with lighted tapers stationed themselves around ; in this sitt&tion 
high mass was performed, and the whole scene was of thegpost 
impressive and funereal description j the pall was then rmbved, 
tfye monk arose, and the ceremony was concluded. ThejPfeljole 
business lasted nearly two hours, and was really highly intep&ng 
Jrorn its novelty, and also from the very fine music which iSfcm- 
HjUnied it throughout, and which was chielly of an operatic chd^feter. 
Pfhere were sixteen novices in the convent at the time, some JP||em 
f4[P young as six or seven, and most of them of the chief Jl&ilies 
V. they have a separate convent of their own adjoi^pKihe 
building, and they are not permitted to hold any commutation 
with' the monks, whom they see only at church. After looklrtgjoVer 
the establishment, we dined in the refectory, and certainly theSjfirte 
Was not the least curious part of the establishment: A USjflt or 
more choice dinner I never saw upon as table, and all th£ 
^anin^ents were in the highest and most magnificent style. f ■ 


Sicily is miserably ill off for roads: excepting in the immediate 
pM^ty of thejfprincipal towns, there arc none practicable for carriages, 
are scarcely even distinctly marked paths to connect, the 
parts of the island} the consequence is, that travelling is 
troublesome, and is even attended with some hazarllit par- 
•ta^par times, especially after much rain, when the torrents hjgfeme 
IC^llen. This, and other obstacles of a similar nature, det6p§s$hiy 
penetrating into the interior, though the inducements are vejfy 
Strong.,,,, Superstition appears to to be greater at Palermo than 
tn any other place I have seen : if a church procession passes a$0& 
the street, all the people within view of it instantly drop on thpy 
lpaess, the men devoutly taking off their hats, and the women bijjy- 
the earth, till it is gone by : even persons of distinction get 
put of their carriages and kneel down in the mud } yet with all this 
affectation of devotion, I have never seen less decorum of deport- 
ment in t churches than here. At Home there is less ostentation of 


piety in' the streets, and much more propriety of behaviour in the 
churches. There is something in the way in which sermons are 
delivered in Italy which strikes an Englishman as very theatrical : 
I heard a discourse delivered by a blind priest, which was charac- 
terized by considerable eloquence, and much gesticulation ; the 
preacher mounted a long gallery, up and down which he paraded 
distributing his exhortations equally amongst his dock. The subject 
was notary of charity; the topic was treated extempore, and much 
w^ f^SBuer of our own divines; the praises of those who gave 
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tothe poor were set forth, the inutility of laying up stores in' this 
world was enlarged upon, and the vanity of worldly pleasures/ S^h 
as dress, luxury, plays, balls, &c., was emphatically pointed out j 
finally, the pious were exhorted to deposit, in a purse, which was ex^ 
tendq&to them at the end of a long stick, and was chinked with a 
sort *pf obbligato accompaniment to the reverend pastor’s periods, 1 
som^portion of their wordly wealth, and thus to secure a great re- 
ward^ Judging by the faint chink of the purse, 1 fear the discourse 
If 'much effect on the hearers $ the congregation dispersed, anil 
ijy adjourned to the theatres. These discourses seem to be 
I into three parts: the lirst contains some general remarks^ 
jend, which is the longest, enters at length into the subject* 
third consists of an apostrophe to the crucifix, which S 
t the pulpit, and concludes with an appeal to the charitj? 
jregation. Before commencing the third part of tft® 
the preacher announces the time when he will again! 
nd the subject on which he proposes to expatiate. 

SEruling passion of the Palermitans seems to me to be a rage 
___ r Jjipiy ; nnd state. To gratify this, with the slender means they 
in general possess, is no easy business ; and the struggle between 
pride and poverty frequently produces what appears to a sratagef 
jjjpajfticularly an Englishman) a highly ludicrous result. An 
with a footman or two behind it, is a sine qud non vpltli every 
who has the slightest pretensions to more than plebeian ra^|M 
os the income of a principcssa very often does not exceed oneiw^Tfl 
hundr«)er annum, and as, even in this rich and favoured land* 
keeper rnan and beast costs something , management becomes n«JP 
sary.f5f the principcssa were to make her appearance on the Marina 
in a numbered carriage, her fair fame would be blasted for ever, ftbsd 
fashion would blackball her. But let her appear in the m<|§fNcrazj 
rattletrap imaginable, well blazoned with armorial bearings, aragget 
by^n pair of ragged jaded mules, superintended by an antiquatec 
retainer, in soiled linen and tarnished liv ery, whose fellow is con 
demned to the jolting and jumbling of the foot-board behind/anl 
all is as it should be, the dignity of nobility is satisfied, and the lad] 
receives, with smiling condescension, the homage paid to her state 
The personal sacrifices and self-denial which are practised at hoiric 
to keep up the state of the equipage, the box at the opera, and 1 
suitable toilette abroad, pass all belief. The number of carriage: 
seaa at Palermo, compared with the extent and population of th< 
place, seemed tp me, greater than that of any town I have visited 
Most people fashion have two equipages, one for bcSi 

weather and night work, the other for show and the public drive 
The difference between Sunday and the other days of thewedk, is a 
otservajjte in tlie ;r toilette of the aristocracy, as in those olp^beians 
it ia a day of dre'ss with all. 

Most of the aristocracy of Palermo understand English, anctmair 
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of them speak it with fluency and correctness j . they havellfblp^ 
ti«Q (the ladies in particular) to practice a little with an Englishman 
when an opportunity offers. The length of time the Jf^tish were in 
occupation of Sicily gave the Sicilians an opportunity of gaining seme 
knowledge of the English language, and they appear toJmye 
acquired a relish for it. French is the language of good ton^j^*" 
constantly spoken at the opera or conversazioni, or 
foreigners are present. The Sicilian ladies are not in gener| 

Iarly handsome, but the animation and intelligence which 
;fnlur countenances, appear to me to render them infinite^ 

t tractive than the possession of mere beauty could do. The* 
perfect index of the mind, whose sudden flashes and 
Emotions find instantaneous utterance in the eloquent and exp 
^features which reflect them. They use signs and gestures jj 
G^ltefiation, and very often keep it up almost without tlf 
of language j nay, with the eyes alone ideas are exchan 
.Whole sentences are conveyed in a glance. This species < 
eloquence is one of the most surprising, and at the same tin 
n&ting sights imaginable, but 1 doubt whether any bu" 
brilliant eye of a Sicilian is capable of it. The extraord ^ 
pes$/|jf their intellect makes them as quick in coinprefiCnamg 
•the expressive character of their features makes them skilful in '! 
Sowiicating b^such means ; and, accordingly, it is said, that a h 
, fiaa will answer you before you open your mouth to ask the question. 
£e*$Wn it is that they are wonderfully quick, and seldom give ypu 
the trouble of explaining what you would say. The men scadrili most 
Ifoy and indolent set, partic ularly the aristocracy j they 
atail tly lounging about in carriages, and hardly ever walk'# &ke 
the manly exercise of riding; averse from any active occupation, 
they seem incapable of any active exertion even for amusement. 
The only thing that rouses them is gambling, to which, in all its 
.shapes, they are greatly addicted. Saturday is the day appointed' 
for the drawing of the lottery, and here the gambling spirit^io 
pr#alent with the Sicilians, is brought fully into play. As the 
hour for the drawing approaches, the avenues to the office, and 
the great square before it, are thronged with an immense concourse 
of people of all sorts. Expectation and intense anxiety are pour- 
trayed In each countenance — every faculty is strained to eaten the 
first intelligence of the fortunate numbers as they are proclaimed 
aloud, and the disappointed expectants depart 'to scrape together 
wherewithal to try again next week. This species of gambling is 
quite universal, all, from the prince to the eobler, engage in it accord* 
ing to their means ; and as the stake may be as small as the ven- 
turer pleases, even the beggars in the streets contrive to try their 
fortune. The principle of the lottery is the same as that in Eran ee, 
i are drawn. 


is much cultivated by the Palermitans, and in prnjate 
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eoef«$ihnat«ur singing of the most excellent d&ii!jrijftioii is to be 
heard. The opera may be considered with them rather as a neces- 
sary than a luxury j it is their never-failing resource for filling 
the eyen inland they repair to it as a matter ot course. A stranger, 
however, who looks around him is apt to imagine th. t it leather 
fashion than the love of music that draws them thither. 'The 
‘tafirag, the visiting, the card-playing, the eating and drinking, which • 
engage the audience, particularly the more aristocratic part, in the 
make one regard the music as but a secondary part of the 
ev$ 9 ftyg's entertainment. This conduct is, however, by no means 
conned to the Sicilians j it is more or less observable in every; 
operWhousc in Italy, and does not carry with it the inattention to , 
what^fe going on in the stage, which it would seem to imply. The' 
ear IS always on the alert, though the eyes and the tongue nM^ 
appeM to be otherwise engaged ; and woe to the singer who 
ghreSpiat the privileges of the boxes extend to the stage ; tlfe&it 
is, ijSsItalians like to have the same opera repeated a multitude?#? 
tinsjSsgJuntil it becomes perfectly familiar to them, and they can hum 
in jfflcipatiou each phrase and each motivo that occurs in the whofe 
and this exercise they constantly practice to the grofct 
anilyemcC of those who prefer hearing them delivered ex catfyedtifo 
To^&lch a degree do they carry this delight in foreatalKjg the 
aiders, that I believe they even dislike to hear the custgnfi#|y 
graces and embellishments varied, as it baulks them of their faVOUSm. 
pastime, and sets them at fault. To gratify these propensities, 
ItnprMario of a theatre, when he produces a new opera, is oblige^ 
in Of® to secure the patronage of the public, to guarantee tothe 
S^jETibers that the music shall be repeated consecutively a certain 
number of times - and I have known an opera to be represented ■ 
upwards of fifty times without intermission. This seems to' fed' 
parried rather too far, but it is unquestionably true, that mi^ic to be 
f$lly appreciated must be heard several times. For my own part/I 
iitever liked any opera so well the first as the second time, and those 
which pleased me most have always grown in my estimation in 
proportion as I have heard them often. One gets leisure at l<w&t to 
analyze the construction of the music, and to examine its ingre- 
dients ; at first one endeavours to grasp at all, and in effect carries 
away a very imperfect idea of what has been heard. 

The number of Austrian troops quartered in and about Palermo, 
When I was there, amounted to b'000 5 the Sicilian troops were about 
3000 , an immense force for so small a place. The other parts of 
the island we$Kgarrisoned in the same proportion. The Austrians 
were better received by the Palermitans than by the Milanese or the 
Neapolitans, and many of them had liaisons of an intimate nature 
wMl the resident noblesse. Indeed, the laxity of morals herifc is such 
as to surprise even those who are accustomed to tl& absence of 
restraint which characterizes society in Italy. It if%ot thought: 
iPe$6ary to keep up the slightest appearance of .Recency and deoo- 
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rum j public esteem \% not worth having, and public reprobatfc& there 
is none, for all are alike depraved. What a state of society Is this ! 

’Sty stay at Palermo lasted a month, and I with, all the 
regrets which turning one’s back on lovely scerferf^fc delightful 
climate* agreeable society, and most kind friends, can inspire. I 
remained there, perhaps, just the proper time to see it to* the 
greatest advantage, and to carry from it the most favourable imSires- 
sions. The casual visitor of a few days thinks it stupid fromthe 
Want of objects of curiosity and resources for idle mornings^roilst 
th& resident is tired of the sameness and insipidity which c!#rac- 
teme the occupations and amusements of a confined society} and 
Is perhaps somewhat shocked at the licences which custom We 
Sanctions, and at a want of bienseance , to which northern rations 
fyould be apt to affix the harsher term of immorality. One who 
Spends a month at Palermo has leisure to make little excisions 
into "the neighbouring country, and to enjoy the beauty $£>the 
scenery which this land of oranges, olives, almonds, and aloe*$feten 
in the middle of winter, exhibits. He may so far cultivate the 
society of the Palermitans (a thing not difficult of accomplishment) 
a$ to find amusement and variety, if not instruction. 
hardly devour him in so short a time ; and his forbearance ir not 
'very s#erely taxed even should he be required to observe, with an 
"indulgent eye, for a few weeks, the laxities which Sicilian manners 
^iand Sicilian climate allow. Adieu, then, Palermo and Palermitans! 
^Unwilling should I be to fix myself amongst you, delicious as is 
your climate, and captivating as are your attractions, but neveg havp 
I passed a month more agreeably than with you. Regret atflaving. 
-yoUi and an anxious desire to revisit you, are my strongest fe^tlffcgs, 
*gs your romantic shores recede from my eyes! 

' i 

The Token Flower. 

By a young West Indian . — From the London Weekly J Review. ‘ 

* Under the Rose,’ in days of old, 

‘Fond vows were seal’d, fond secrets told 
And still when Love, in eve’s calm hour, 

Would wander to its favourite bower 
And whisper in its amorous mood 
The thoughts it nursed in solitude, 

The dreams that loving hearts disclose. 

Are sacred underneath the rose. 

And while the constant soul shall be 
Enamour’d of love’s secrecy. 

Through varying time’s unceasing range 
The language of the lip may change, 

Empires be won, and thrones decay’d. 

Yet never shall this emblem fade, 

For saered still shall love repose - 

lUnder that faithful flower — the rose.* . > , . , . 


* Tb&TOse was saered to Harpocrates, the God of Silence : hence arose 
pKifeermal injunction of secrecy in the epithet ‘ Under the rose.’ 
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Tg dispute the high antiquity of the Chinese as a nationwould 

DGV^be as absurd as to give credence to the wild fictions of sofae of 
their ; neighbours, who pretend to carry back their own origin to a 
SUpj&ed period, preceding by millions of years the creation of the 
worloaccording to the Mosaic account. Against tables so futile, and 
^frequently confuted, it is needless to contend. No proofs , of 
authenticity, nor even of probability, have yet been discovered in 
any history of times anterior to that assigned by Moses to the crea- 
tion, nor has any other historian ascended in the scale of time so far 
as hif^second great occurrence, the universal deluge. But from ^e 
period of this latter event the annals of China commence ; obsetfp, 
ind#?d, in their earlier portions, but becoming, with the advan ^ pi 
years, more clear and consistent, and assuming, according to thebe# 
informed chronologists, at about eleven hundred years before ,%e 
birth Christ, the authenticity of genuine and credible history. 
Thus the Celestial Empire existed long anterior to the birth of those 
fictions which we are accustomed to regard as ancient, and its records 
have been continued through a series ot three thousand years, almost 
without a chasm. .,u v 

With the Native historians, to whom we are indebted for annals 
extending to so remote an epoch, few Europeans have, however, 
been Acquainted. Even their names have scarcely been heard Of fa 
^Western world, to which their works have rarely penetrated 
intelligible form. Biographical notices of some of the chief among 
them have recently been given by that excellent Chinese scholar, Mi 
Abel Remusat, from which we propose to avail ourselves of such 
facts as may appear interesting. They will at least possess the 
attraction of novelty, and convey information of which even those 
who have professedly written histories of China were utterly ignorant. 

Passing over the more ancient historians, our series will com- 
mence with those who immediately succeeded the restoration ol 
Chinese literature in the second century before the Christian aera. 
In the year 213, B. C., the Emperor Chi-wang-ti, in the full fore* 
of his absolute power, had brought into operation against the 
advancement of intelligence the only argument which an autocral 
will condescend to ejnploy : the works of the learned, throughout tto 
whole of his dominions, were strictly ordered to be burned. Books 
on architecture and on medicine \\ : " alone exempted from ths 
general destruction $ the former, if we may venture to guess at th« 
inscrutable motives of powers so elevated above common concep- 
tions, may have been spared as contributing to maintaimhis pom| 
and state $ the latter on an equally selfish principle, that his bodd) 




sufferings might be alleviated by the assignee of art $$|tlter 
sciences, the imperial despot declared, served only to increase idle- 
neAto the neglect of agriculture, the source of universal happiness* 
anabooks, in general, contained nothing but the seefeof revolt > 
those who studied them continually setting themselves up for re- 
' . foragers, and whenever the wise edicts of the reigning prince, which 
Vary According to circumstances, were not precisely conformable to 
the ancient laws, assuming the liberty of rashly attacking his .ebb- 
duct, and stirring up by seditious discourses the spirit of #b*- 
di eg$e and rebellion. Such were the alleged motives for the com- 
plew destruction of the productions of the learned, among Which 
. Were expressly included the writings of the philosophical ConfttdUS, 
V and of the moral and correct Mencius. It is not within the $£Ope 
of our present subject to point out what other irresponsible powers, 
.^equally enlightened with the infamous Chi-wang-ti, have since Acted 
Vupon similar principles. It is by far a more pleasant task to l^ok 
forward to the emancipation of intellect from the fetters impose® on 
it by ignorance and intolerance, and to trace the revival oflitera- 
tore, with increased energy, after the period of inaction into which 
it had been forced. 


The sixth Emperor, in succession from the destroyer, whose nam$ 
IS still held in deserved detestation by the learned of China, W4B 
JKfog-ti. Under his reign commenced the restoration of history, 

- Which was urged on with increased zeal by Wou-ti, the succeeding 
monarch, who ascended the throne in the year 140J3. C. Anxious 
to recover such of the historical documents of preceding apes as 
might have escaped the notice of the destroyers, Wou-ti offered 
' libera! rewards to all who should produce them, ordering, cspe$f&%, 
that close search - should be made by those whose ancestors had 
formed part of the ancient tribunals of history. The materials thus 
collected Were referred to an academy, composed of the most able 
literati, at the head of whom was Ssema-than, the descendant of a 
family which had furnished historians to the dynasty of Cheon. Oil 
his appointment to his new otlice, he received from the Emperor the 
. title of Tai-sse-ling, or first historiographer, and immediately directed 
his attention to the arrangement of the chronicles written by Con- 
fucius, of the ‘ Commentaries of Tsokhicou-ming/ and of his ' His- 
torical Discourses ’ ; works which may be regarded as continuations 
r of the Chou-king, the first and most important production of 
Chinese history. He then proposed to dispose in chronological 
border the histories of the various states which had mutually con- 
; tended for the monarchy of China \ but while occupied in the preli- 
^Jtoinary preparations he was removed by a premature death. His 
w|fcnand successor was present. 4 The great historian/ he says, 1 took 
/P|r handabetween his own, and, with tears in his eyes, thus addressed 
Our ancestors, from the time of the third dynasty, have con- 
rendered themselves illustrious in the academy of history 
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Oa^t I to be readied to see the end of so Itonourable a succession ? 

If you succeed me/ my son, read the writings of our aneestors.^The 
Ji^peror, whose glorious sway extends over the whole of Chiiii|piUB 
ordered me to assist in the solemn ceremonies which he is about to 
Tfetfijrtn on the sacred mountain : I am unable to obey his com- 
mands : you will, doubtless, be called upon to till my place. After- *■ 
Vfeftis remember my wishes. Filial piety is evinced, in the first 
place, by the duty paid to your parents 3 in the next, by the services 
rendered to your prince 3 but, above all, by the care which is taken 
of your own glory. It is the height of piety to reflect back upon a , 
father and a mother the glory of a name which you have rendered 
illustrious.” ’ After explaining to him the state of the materials which „ 
had been collected, and dwelling on the important duties of a his- 
torian, which lie conjured him to have continually before his eyes, 
the f great prince of history,’ as he is repeatedly termed by his son, 
expired. 

Ssema-thsian recpiired not these exhortations of a revered poffefit 
to induce him zealously to fulfil the duties of the station to which 
he was immediately called. His earliest studies had been directed 
to the ancient historians of his country, and at the age of ten years 
he was sufficiently informed to read, in addition to those already 
Numerated, the Koue-in and the lli-pen. Almost incredulous with 
Respect to much that was contained in these works, and in the 
documents possessed by his father, to which he had continual access, 
he determined on travelling, to observe for himself the remains by 
which the facts narrated in them might yet be authenticated, and 
especially the relics of the extensive labours attributed in the Chou- 
fring to the great lu. After devoting several years to thes^hfid 
other similar investigations, he was placed in command of a military 
expedition, from the pursuit of which he was recalled to attend t m 
dying bed of his father. The three established years of mourning 
which succeeded to his loss were employed in arranging the notes 
collected by him during his travels 3 and to these, and to preliminary 
arrangements for the great history he had projected, were also 
devoted the two succeeding years. , 

In the retreat which he had chosen for the pursuit of his peaceful 
inquiries, he was now, however, no longer permitted to remain# 
The duties of grand historiographer in China are not limited to the 
, ages which have passed j he becomes also a magistrate of ^the < 
existing time, compelled to perform an active part, to mix amidst 
actual occurrences, and take a share in the daily business of the 
state. Truth* unbiassed by fear or favour, is the leading principle 
by which he* is to be guided, and he is bound to employ it ewjiajfc; 
towards his master and his contemporaries, as towards tho$V Wfi5 ' 
'pave preceded him by centuries. Deeply impressed with the,iijj* 

• ponsibility of his office, Ssema-thsian was incapable of allowing"™ : 
personal safety to interfere with the discharge of its duties, a$4 W 
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occasion quickly presented itself which called' forth his animadver- 
sions in so forcible a manner as to lead to his disgrace. 

jltling, one of the generals of the Empire, having been Vah^ 
quished by the Huns, joined the enemy with the remainder of , his 
troops. Against conduct so treacherous the public indignation %as 
strongly roused. The feelings of the Emperor were in unison .with 
that expressed by his subjects. He not only condemned the offend- 
ing general to the utmost punishment permitted by the lawS| but 
extended the same severity also to the family of the culprit. This 
unjd8t stretch of authority was opposed by Ssema-thsian : but not 
confuted with so legitimate an interference, he even undertookAhe 
defence of the general, and asserted that he deserved praise rather 
&an blame, for having feigned to surrender to the Huns for the 
purpose of preserving to the Empire the remains of his army, Which 
had in fact been conquered by the climate alone, and not by the 
superior skill of the enemy opposed to him. A panegyric so bold, 
and evidently so ill-timed, drew on the historian the wrath of the 
Emperor. Ssema-thsian was himself condemned to suffer death : 
a punishment subsequently commuted for one which, in the words 
of Pere Amiot, removed from the rank of mortals one of the greatest 
men that China then possessed. 

Cruel as was the sentence inflicted on him, it was fortunate fofr 


t$» history of China that Ssema-thsian was again placed in the' 
retirement which enabled him to resume his interrupted labours. 
Hie lapse even of a few years would have rendered it impossible to 
regain the information which was preserved only in the memory of 
the .aged, and would have added to the difficulties of discovering 
and digesting the fragments of the chronicles which still remained": 
the silent testimonials which lend to history its surest foundation 
would have ceased to exist, buildings would have fallen to decay, 
monuments have been destroyed, and inscriptions defaced. In the 
toe of Ssema-thsian all these sources of information were accessible, 
and from the whole of them did he perseveringly draw during the 
continuance of the imprisonment to which he was condemned, and 
from which he was released only a short period before his death, on 
his appointment to a kind of literary chancery. It was not until 
after his decease that the result of his labours was given to the 
public, under the simple title of Sse-ki, or Historical Memoirs. On 
its appearance, the posthumous title of Sse-thoung-tsen, which is 
. one of the dignities of the imperial college, was conferred by the 
Emperor on its author $ and the still more honourable appellation 
: j>f ' Father of History’ was applied to him by universal consent. 

The Sse-ki is composed of one hundred and twenty books, and em- 
‘^j®ces the history of China from the reign of Hoang-ti (2097 B.C.) 
ofHiao-wou (A. D. 122), terminating with a year remarkable ; 
fojrjR discovery of one of those marvellous unicorns, the appearance * 
of wmch is regarded by the Chinese as affording the happiest pre- 
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sages; As it has served as a model for all succeeding writers of the 
great annals of the empire, avast historical body now known by the 
name of the f Twenty-two Histories,’ an outline of the plan purifed 
in it maymot be without interest. It is divided into five parts -^he 
first, entitled the ‘ Imperial Chronicle,’ is dedicated to the history (if 
the fenperors, and of the Empire at large ; the second is a jeries ' 
of ^Chronological Tables,’ resembling in form those of our historical 
atlases, and giving a general outline of the occurrences in the minor 
states and governments ; the third traces thj^rogress of each of 
the ‘ Eight Branches of Science ’ through its successive improve- 
ments and variations ; the fourth embraces genealogical histories* of 
all the families who have enjoyed territorial possessions j and the 
fifth,- by far the most extensive division, furnishes the biography of 
all who have been celebrated either for their acquirements in science, 
or for their administration of public employments. By this arrange- 
ment it was attempted to free the narrative of the more important 
events from the details by which they might have been overwhelmed, 
while at the same time it avoids the rejection of those minute par-, 
ticulars which throw so much light on the manners and genius of 
aft age or nation. The style of the work is stated to be simple and 
sustained throughout ; the immense multitude of facts embodied in 
it are related in a neat and lively manner ; and the fabulous stories, 
<$f which it contains not a few, are so given as to show that the 
author did not himself receive them as credible, but merely preserved 
them as curious illustrations of ancient times. Several of the books- 
have been lost, but the places of many of them have been supplied 
by the additions of Chou-chao-sun. The Ssc-ki is the only work of 
Ssema-thsian : in attributing to him others, Pere Amiot has mistaken 
the titles of its divisions for so many separate publications. He has 
also erred extremely in the descriptions which lie has given of several 
of the portions. 


Ssema-ciiing, the next historian of China whom we shall mention, 
is so far inferior to Hie preceding in the estimation of his country- 
men, as to be frequently distinguished among them by the epithet* 
Siao : Siao Ssema, the little Ssema. He lived towards the end of^ 
the sixth century, and undertook to supply the deficiences of the^ 
Sse-ki. His San-hoang-pen-ki is a collection of the principal tra- 
ditions relative to those half historical, half mythological, personages, A . 
Fou-hi, Niu-wa, and Chin-noung. In this work Pere Cibot finds 
nothing to praise, except that it is very short. His other production 
is the Sou-yin, a history of little merit, but from which long extracts? 
are usually added as notes and illustrations to the various editions of 
the great historical work of Ssema-thsian. 

Of afar higher rank was Ssema-Kouang, who flourished dfiribg. 
the eleventh century. In his infancy he discovered som^of th^wi 
-traits of precocious talent on which a certain class of bibgragpfe|l, 
"are wont to dwell with peculiar complacency* One of these 18 
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worthy of mention While playing with some of his juveili&eop* 
panions near one of those large vases in which the Chinese ke^jjf 
th||| golden fishes, one of the children fell into it, and Wfui on4he 
poim of drowning. The others lied in terror j Ssema-kotwig’wiaie 
remained : he sought for a large stone, with which he brok&ihd 
vaae s the water escaped, and the life of his play-fellow was sSpftf. 
Atf w age of seven years he commenced reading the ancient histgrfcftl 
books, and devoted himself to their study witli unequalled eagSrols 
and assiduity. Hcrbas never without one of them in his hand $ 
his |leep was short j and he renounced all kinds of amusement. 

advanced in years he constantly avoided all those connections, 
the least mischievous result of which, according to the Chinese, is 
4he loss of time which they occasion ; and the only relaxation he 
allowed himself was the company of the learned, to the highest rank 
among whom he was raised when only twenty years of age. 

v 1 In China, the opinion that a man of letters is fitted for ev^ty 
situation, appears to be generally received ; one who is acquaiqtea 
thoroughly with the writings of the ancients, is, as a necessary con- 
sequence, an upright magistrate, an able minister, and an excellent 
general. A superior scholar like Ssema-kouang could not, therefore, 
be left long unemployed. In his first services he was unfortunate. Ap- 
pointed to the command of a district which was continually exposal 
to the inroads of the Tangut Tartars, he recommended the con-; 
Struction of three new cities on the banks of the boundary river, to 
lie peopled by the superabundant inhabitants of the neighbouring 
• Countries, who would of course be interested in the defence of their 
new possessions. The enemy, however, instead of being repelled 
by these precautionary measures, found in them only additional ob- 
jects of attraction j the new cities furnished them still more abun- 
dantly with slaves and plunder. The Emperor, exasperated at this ^ 
fresh invasion, removed from his office the general on whose respon- 
sibility the plan had been carried into effect, and ordered that he 
should be tried for his offence ; but Ssema-kmiang, aware that the 
error originated in his own want of experience, addressed the monarch 
in behalf of the culprit. His generous self-accusation turned the 
current of wrath, .and the friends were pardoned : the historian waS 
, even promoted to the government of the capital of Ho-nan, and be- 
came afterwards public censor and historical secretary of the palace. 

The duties and the risks of this high office have been already 
noticed. Ssema-kouang executed the former with a fidelity which 
exposed him to the latter. An unknown animal having been sent 
from the south to the Emperor, the courtiers united in declaring it 

t the khi-lin, the marvellous unicorn, which appears only Jin 
erous times, when the empire is flourishing under the govern- 
of an excellent prince. The remark of the historiographer, . 
consulted by order of the monarch, exhibited some boldness : 
ve never seen,’ he said, ‘ the khi-lin, and consequently can- 
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nofc teHwhether the animal you speak of is one* I only know that 
tfae khi-lin has never been brought here by strangers : its appearance 
is. voluntary when the state is well governed.’ His rebuke of flaUtfy 
oriknothf# occasion has also been put on record. The astrononRrs 
had prtdicted that a certain eclipse of the sun would extend to si*, 
dig^ the eclipse arrived and only four digits were obscured, . The 
Emperor was formally congratulated by his court on this happy^$p&j 
ittfcSiour of the wisdom of his government the heavens themgelwU* 
it was said, had deviated from their usual laws. Ssema-kouang, ‘ 
■vfho was present, interrupted the courtiers. * The first duty of a 
censor,' he exclaimed, f is to tell the truth : what you have 
heard is either base flattery, or the result of gross ignorance. The 
eclipse has been smaller than was predicted \ from that neither,, 
a good nor an evil prognostic can be drawn, neither is there in it 
any thing on which to congratulate your majesty. The astronomers 
have been deceived 3 if from their own negligence, they ought to be 
punished. The worst omen 1 can perceive is, that you have abou| 
your person men who dare to speak in the manner I have just heard* 
and that your majesty deigns to listen to them.’ Tar from resenting 
the freedom of this harangue, the Emperor continued to honour the 
historiographer with his favour j and after his decease, Ssema-kouang 
retained possession of his ollice during the regency which succeeded* 
jtygd until after the commencement of the reign of Ying-tsoung. 
* to monarch was the nephew of his predecessor 5 but desirous of 
showing respect to bis father, he solemnly conferred on him the 
supreme title and honours. According to the principles of adoption* 
those honours could only be attributed to the Emperor who had imrrte*" 
diately preceded him, whom he was bound to regard as a father } 
the highest title which could be given to his real father being that of 
f august uncle.’ Against this innovation S&ema-koiiang remonstrated 
with so much spirit, that six only of the inferior censors dared to 
sign the memorial which he presented on the occasion. Their bardic 
hood was beyond the gufferancc of a young monarch, and the whole 
of them were immediately dismissed from their offices. 

In the retirement which succeeded to his disgrace, the historian 
undertook the composition of the great work on which his literary 
fame is founded. lie began by writing an essay in eight books, or, 
the plan of the celebrated Chronicle of Tso-khieou-ming, which 
being shown to the Emperor, received his highest approbation. Hg 
encouraged the author to continue and extend his work, and placed, 
at his disposal the public documents which were adapted to ensure?' 
its accuracy. Trom the immense extent of the materials, the history^ 
proceeded but slowly, notwithstanding the assistance afforded to 
Satma-kouang by the most able among the literati. It at 
appeared, under the title of Tseu-tchi-thoung-kiun, or Mirroring 
the use of Governors, and consisted, in its original form* of tjSs| 
hundred and ninety-four books of text, thirty of tables* and tHnSy 8 
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of dissertations ancj*, discussions. The facts are connected ^ It into 
a single narrative, instead of being arranged under different^ciftssea, 
asip the Sse-ki ; and it embraces a period of 1362 yea|s, com- 
nwtcing with the times of the civil wars, and concludii®Pldth‘tlie 
accession of the dynasty under which the author lived. ThCnadrfe 
ancjent occurrences were afterwards added to it by Lieou-iu, jdtt of 
hip $$I<5agues, and it has been since continued by other writers. 
Abridgments and extracts from it are numerous, and like theWork 
itself are highly esteemed. The most celebrated is the Thoung- 
kian-kang-mou, in which the Kang-mou, or Summaries, written by 
Cfap^Jii, are blended with the original work of Ssema-kouang. 

Previously to the completion of this great work, the historian had 
^again been called into public life by the Emperor Chin-tsoung, and 
had resumed its duties under circumstances still more discouraging 
than those against which he had before struggled. The feelings 
tpid the opinions of Ssema-kouang were orthodox in the extreme $ 
precedent and custom were his sole guides j he lived only in the 
strictest observances of remoter times. He had now to encounter 
the heterodox tenets of a modern philosopher, who derided the 
ancient doctrines, and aimed continually at innovation. The con- 
tentions of the rival advisers were frequent and severe, but thte 
Emperor inclined to the novel views which emancipated him from 
numerous restraints ; and while he listened with the utmosf patierkSjj: 
and deference to the moralist of former days, he constantly acted in 
Conformity with the plans of the reformer. The historian long and . 
patiently endeavoured to stem the current which set so strongly 
against him • on every important occasion he continued to tender 
his advice, even under the conviction which necessarily forced itself 
upon him, that it was offered only to be neglected. Those, who 
coincided with him in opinion successively deserted the court, and 
he eventually remained almost the only supporter of ancient prin- 
ciples. His steadiness, though it influenced not the conduct, com- 
manded the respect of the Emperor, who himself condescended to 
write the preface to the Thoung-kian, which was completed amidst 
the disputes which daily agitated the court. lie also appointed the 
historian to the high post of President of the Imperial College of 
the Han-lin, a body somewhat resembling in its functions, both 
literary and political, the plan originally proposed for the Institute 
of France. Ssema-kouang strenuously opposed his nomination to 
this new dignity, but having at length yielded to the importunities 
of his master, he determined on improving the opportunities which 
it afforded him for conveying instruction. In his public addresses, 
■which the Emperor honoured with his presence, he delighted to 
jatgell on the history of those monarchs who, by listening ta-#fe 
Si jfe ce of innovators, had compromised the safety of the state, and 
HI||Jed to the ruin of their dynasty. His imperial auditor, far from 
offended at the political lectures thus addressed to him, 
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afforded to , the historian ample opportunity for increasing their 
number J)Y placing him at the head of the public censors. Seuiral 
0$ ty& ^|pngs in this kind are preserved in the collection eritiffed 
Kq^wen^youan-kian. Wearied, at length, with fruitless attempts at 
CBi^kting the disorders which he lamented, he requested permission 
t0>i3fre from the scene where opposition constantly thwarted Ms 
best-endeavours, and obtained it on the condition of his retainfog a 
title which compelled him to interest himself in the condition of the 
country to which he should retire. ' 

From the retreat, in which he had proposed to spend the remainefer 
of his life in study and in relieving the oppressed, Sseina-kouang again 
emerged with increased honours, after the death of Chin-tsoung. On 
his route to the capital, whither he repaired to evince his respect for the 
memory of his deceased master, he was every where received with the 
loudest acclamations of triumphant congratulation . His decided oppor 
sition to the unpopular measures of the late government was univer- 
sally known and appreciated, and public opinion, if such an impulse 
ever existed in China, manifested itself on this occasion in the most for- 
cible manner. His journey promised, in fact, but one long triumph 
throughout ; but fearful of the effects which such a display might 
produce, he withdrew from his admirers, and endeavoured to regairi 
hi$ retirement. He was prevented by the orders of the Empress 
Regent, who placed in his hands the whole power of the state, by 
nominating him successively governor of the young monarch, and 
principal minister. The duties were more than his enfeebled health ( 
and advanced age could sustain ■ after a short struggle, during which . 
he arranged a peace with the Princes of Tangut, and effaced to the 
utmost of his power the relics of the innovations recently intro- 
diiced, the great historian and able statesman expired. 

' With his "death, however, the history of Ssema-kouang does not 
conclude. The public funeral, the unbounded culogiums, and the 
universal regret which attended it, were quickly followed by a sin- 
gular reverse. Within eleven years the partisans of the new system 
had regained the power which he had wrested from them, and they 
employed it in vengeance against their most determined opponent. 
By a measure which produced on the minds of the Chinese the 
deepest impression, he was deprived of his posthumous titles, and 
declared an enemy to his country and his sovereign ; his tomb was 
thrown down, the marble which commemorated his virtues and his 
works was destroyed, and in its stead was erected another, ou which 
were enumerated his pretended crimes. Even his works were con- 
demned to the flames, and China had nearly been deprived one.; , 
of the most important of her literary monuments; they were, 
ever, fortunately preserved from the fate with which they wJpeF 
menaced. The memory of their author was also speedily vindicate# 
from the obloquy which had been cast upon it ; three years half 
scarcely elapsed before the whole of his titles were restored, and his 
tablet was subsequently placed in tl^e hall of the ancestors of the 
Oriental Herald, FoL 14. 
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reigning monarch, ^by the side of that of the Emperor Tchi-tsoung, 
w SlP l ,a( * directed his disgrace. In 1267 his name wad inscribed in 
the temple of Confucius, with a title corresponding ^^jtteartjr to 
that of ‘ Prince of Literature ) ’ and in 1530 he received a new deno- 
mination, which he still preserves, that of Sianjou Ssema-tseS the 
higHfet character which, in the estimation of a Chinese, could be 
Conferred on any individual, and which is intended to designate one 
who has shown himself invariably attached to the opinions, both 
literary and political, of the school of Confucius. 


TnE Walpurgis Night. 

JF ritten after viewing the magnificent outline of the Scene in Rettich’s 
Illustrations of Faust. By Henry Meredith Parker. 

[The summit of ' The Ilartz,’ illuminated partly by the full moon, 
but principally by a red gloomy light which fills the air, black in- 
distinct shadows, and crowds of ghastly objects, are seen flitting 
about, Or dancing round the green and lurid flames of the witch- 
fires. Every thing is in motion ; trees, rocks, the mountain-fern, 
the reptiles of the earth, and the owls and bats of the forest ) the 
streams are broken into a blue mist, or, rushing fiercely along, the 
colour of blood ; wild elf-music and voices heard in the air, ah 
demons and spirits, and magicians rush from all quarters to cele* 
brate the rites of Oberon.J 

From the fire and the flood. 

From the blue depths of the sleeping lake. 

From the haunted wood, 

From the cavern and the brake, 

From the study, where the midnight lamp 
Gleams on the mystic page, 

From the lone and mossy hermitage. 

From the wild and wide-spread camp, 

From the costly hoard of the banquet-hall. 

Shining with gold and light. 

From the mazy dance of the festival. 

Where beauty beams more bright, 

From the church-yard lone, 

From the Lady’s bower, 

From the gallows and the heading-stone. 

From the warrior’s tower, — 

Hurry, hurry, as the clouds fly — 

In a storm o’er the moonlight sk$ 

Hurry, hurry, as the rattling hail 
Drives before the shrill north gale : 

Hurry, hurry, through the earth— through the air— 

With whoop, and hollow, and mad shout, 

And the rush of the mighty rout, 

Binging, ringing, everywhere— 

Hurry/hurry, hurry on. 

To join the nteq of Oberon, 
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The Walpurgis Night, 

Enter Faustits and Mephistopheles* 

MEpil'j>TornELES. — Well done, my sweet Neophite and flfest 
learned Bbctor; faith, I thought twice that you were torn from nte, 
butjyou clung, as I promise to cling by you. There’s a tolerable 
crowd ; what think you of it? 

Faust vs. ■ — It is the rush of worlds, meeting and mingliiijf Hke 
the sand columns of the simoom — with the noise of a thousand 
thunder-clouds. 

Meph. — Hark ! 

CHORUS OP SPIRITS. 

The pale stars far off shivering. 

Feel the power of the night; 

The glow-worm host all quivering. 

Flash a mystic emerald light. 

The stones are striking fire, 

And the leaf of every brier 
Is curling and in motion ; 
y And the forest heaves like ocean, 

When the storm-spirits stride o’er it; 

And the giant firs arc groaning 
Like a gale through icebergs moaning, 

When it rends the floe before it; 

And the ice, borne seaward, tears 
From their cubs the howling bears. 

The gnarl’d oak-roots are shooting 
And clashing in the air; 

And the forest owls are hooting 
While they flutter on them there. — 

The eagles all are screaming. 

For the red light dimly tips 
Rock and torrent, like the gleaming 
Of the sun in an eclipse. — 

Hurry, hurry, to the feast 
By the light that we love best. 

Faust. — The pebbles are grinding together, and shrieking. 

Meph. — Does it set your teeth on edge ? It is nothing to the noise 
they made at the deluge. 

Faust. — The boughs of the trees are twining and shuddering like 
parchment in the fire; and see ! the roots, covered with a multitude 
of hid*>us clinging creatures, burst into the upper air, where they 
twist and curl like gigantic earth-worms. 

Meph.— Stop ! stand a little on one side : I hear some gentlemen 
groping their way frori the centre of the earth ; they are just under 
our feet — ah 1 they break cover. > 

Faust. — T jfhat frightful objects ! dwarfs of ail ores : lead,' 
iron, and copper. I hate to look upon the glitter of their shining 
stony eyes, and to see their burnished features grinning and 
Baewing. ; 

« M ePH.-4*hey 1 .ai'e not a well-favoured generation; ‘but you must 
aUow the honest truth, that thggareMows of metal. set 
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that thing of furs, and lace, and velvets, and jewels : lie, there, 
walking between a dark and a fair haired beauty, both Jn Eve’s 
costume, ere she had the advantage of my acquaintance ? 

Faust. — It is an Elector of the Empire, — a Prince Bishop. ^ 

— Yes, he’s an ecclesiastic ; but look farther to the left, 
and you’ll see a whole cluster of mitres and cardinals’ hats : those 
fellows have always an eye to business ; they are settling about the 
next Pope before they go into conclave : the present is to be poi- 
soned on Saturday; he is a friend of mine, and I have had half a 
mind to give him a hint of what’s going on, only that such a pro- 
ceeding would deprive me of the pleasure of a nearer intimacy. 

Faust. — Hush ! 

Me pii. — Y es, it is the dim song of those who come from beyond 
the furthest star that glimmers red and faint in winter nights. 

Faust. — Tis like the low murmur of an ice-fed stream, making 
its way a thousand fathoms deep beneath a glacier. 

SONG OF SPIRITS. 

We come through the blue fields of ether. 

Our path was the ray of a star ; 

The glance of the northern lights 
Was the beacon that led us to earth. 

We see not the dusky spot 

From the halls of our dwelling-place : 

The northern lights alone 

Oast a pale and shivering gleam 

Round the space where the dim globe rolls. 

Like that which the fire-fly sheds 
Upon a dewy leaf. 

But we felt the power of the night. 

Where countless spirits dwell 
In spheres of ruby light. 

Even as a spell. 

Meph. — Hollo ! 

Faust. — Why, how now ? You seem disturbed : your eyes 
gleam like two burning coals ; and you glow all over like molten 
iron. 

Meph. — One lias need to be reminded of one’s philosophy on 
such occasions : do you see those two fellows ? 

Faust. — They bear imperial crowns. 

— I let them know only yesterday that I would have more 
to business ; yet here they are chucking young witches 
IrtCier the chin, and lounging about, as if my service must not suffer 
Wp their absence from their proper places. * 

^J?Ai*8Tyr~See, they pause in the shadow of that gigantic bat’s 
wihgs by the skeleton-horse and his fleshless rider. Now 
the li^.of thht btack qwI’s green glittering eyesglepas .upoma 
from his brewt* .. v j, , .* 
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MeWP-^AIi !: .they divide it with crayon andwmpass ; then they 
grasp their sword-hilts, and now their hands join. I was wrong to, 
suspect them*: they are about my business. Listen! 

SONG OF SPIRITS. 

’Tis sweet, ’tis sweet, by the new moon’s light, 

To breathe the fresh scent of the cypress tree ; 

To sing from a grave the live long night, 

Or join the dead in their revelry. 

’Tis sweet, ’tis sweet, when the evening star 
Throws a long bright track on the western main, 

To inhale the breeze that bears from afar 
The red mist fresh from a battle plain. 

But sweeter it is, when o’er mankind 
The plague’s black banner darkly waves. 

And, of nations, few arc left behind 
To dig and groan at their fellows’ graves. 

Faust. — What leprous, ghastly looking, wrinkled, skeleton things 
are these, who skimmer through the air like grey shadows, howl- 
ing and gibbering that dismal trash ? 

Meph. — O h ! scavengering rascals, fellows who pick up a small 
livelihood in tombs, and about cemeteries ; they come from the East 
with slices, pearls, and other precious things ; they are a mere scum 
of the earth, but one must submit to their presence sometimes for 
the sake of popularity. 

Faust. — Merciful ! 

Mepii. — Hush! pray compose yourself, we are too polite herd 
to use expletives of that description ; — prithee, abandon so bad a 
habit, some of my guests have very tender consciences. Ah ! (to a 
snake who is licking his heel, and fawning upon him) — old friend! 
we have not met since 1 sent you and another to crush Labcoon. 

Faust. — It is she ! but her cheek is paler than a lily kissed by the 
moon-beam; it is she, but her beautiful blue eyes droop like dying? 
violets ; the rose, that was once upon her cheek, scarce lingers faintly 
on her sorrowful lips; how came she here amongst the infenfa! mul- 
titude which she threads, pure and lovely as the stream that flows 
through salt mines, yet keeps its sweetness uncontaminated ? 

Mepii. — Pray you now, no sentiment. Do you see yon knot of 
three immortal beauties ? So stood they, more lovely than the ffcK$&er&. 
that bloomed in Paradise ere earth was blighted, before the dai&M' 
shepherd Paris. 1 was in the apple. - . 

FAUST^(not attending to him) — I see no life or motion 
but she glides, solemn and shadow-like, amidst the flendisl™teo^ i; 
that pass reverently and silently before her; yes, there, still 
the black tossing masses of hideous shapes and demon forms, Ifitteffif 
a$ T men see in fever dreams, she shines calm and holy as a star of 
heaven through the rifts of the rolling tempest; bow pale, aia§! 

JlepMstopheles, fiend, igl jMW ’ 
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is that, fine as the £§iden ring I once placed upon her fin£8f^Wch 
encircles her small snowy throat ? 

Me ph. — Psha ! some woman’s gewgaw, a necklace, I suppose; 
what else should it be ? There are a thousand such airy figures wan- 
dering on the hill; I know a fellow, a monk at Cologne, who makes 
them by dozens ; but — 

Faust. — She approaches; I can scarcely breathe; what means 
the heavy sound of the bell that tolls, tolls, tolls, so drearily in my 
ear ? — and the icy air, chilling my very heart’s blood, that precedes 
her }: Hands off, fiend, devil, 1 will speak to her : Margaret, my 

love^ my first, my only love, in the name of 

[The word is drowned by a dreadful crash of thunder, the whole 
scene quivers and is lost amidst the continued blaze of intense light- 
ning; then appears a treeless sandy desert, illuminated by the bright 
light of the full moon; enormous mounds and piles of ruins are lying 
in all directions, as far as the eye can reach. Mephistopheles is dis- 
covered sitting on the fragment of a column, with his elbows on his 
knees, supporting his chin between his hands, and looking at FauBtus, 
who lies, apparently insensible, on the ground.] 

Faust. — (reviving) — Oh, Margaret ! IIow ’s this ) — whefeim I ? 
— thou too here ? — where is she ? 

Mepii. — I t might have been an awkward tumble, but since $e are 
here, I should like to ask a question or two of Nimrod’s skeleton; 
it is in the highest mound yonder. 

>*■' Faust. — Are we then amidst the ruins of Nineveh ? 

Meph. — No matter : come, come. [They disappear.] 


SdfcNBT ADDRESSED fo A Lady, WHO MADE A VERY SHORT 

Visit to Camjjridge. 

-W, 1h Granta’s classic courts, so haply met, 

1 why, fair maid, thus transient is thy stay? 

V Such dear delight, so quickly snatch’d away, 

Leaves us a sad reverse in deep regret ;; 

Think not our treasures are exhausted yet— 

Think not our sun of novelty is set — 

The lordly mansion, waving woods among, 

The rural stroll along the cnamell’d mead. 

The lovely Philomel’s melodious song, 

.The thousand charms by Heaven to Spring deew^ii, 

All plead thy further stay. Nor let them vainly plead. 
Must thou depart ? — Oh, rainbow’s varied light 
Scarce r we admire, and lo 1 ’tis wrapt from sight ! 

To Gfknta’s world a comet’s blaze appears ; — 

We gl fejfji t gpe-to shine on other spheres, 

vh'jTe 



JOURKMBY ACROSS THE PENINSULA OF INDIA, FROM MaDRA* 

to Bombay, 

No. II. 

' Chittoor — Gardening — Wells — Pandoo Covils — Indian Arts— 
Bazaars — Mausoleums, Music, ftc. 

On the 23 d of February I awoke at sun-rise, and found the road 
to lie among stony bills* and low mountains of granite and basalt, 
between which, near the villages, the ground was partially cultivated. 
At about seven o’clock I arrived at Chittoor, where I intended putting 
up. for the day. Chittoor is a large civil station, consisting of one of 
the circuit courts, of which there are four on the Madras establish- 
ment, the zillah court of the district of North Arcot, and the head 
quarters of the collector. The first is composed of three judges 
and t^ registrar, the second of one judge and a registrar j the col* 
lectofias his assistant} and to attend to the health of all these 
functionaries and their families, a medical officer is appointed. 

The society is therefore sufficiently extended, and the different 
members frequently receive visits from Arcot and Vellore, which 
places are both within a short distance. 

The houses, which are large and commodious, have delightful gar- 
dens attached to them, and are romantically situated in a fertile valley 
or plain surrounded by mountains 5 if to these advantages we add a 
Very healthy climate, and abundance of all the necessaries of life, ' 
Chittoor may be considered one of the most desirable residences in 
the Madras territories. There is a small fort garrisoned by a few se- 
poys, commanded by a Lieutenant, which, together with the publfc} 
courts and jail, give the place the appearance of considerable popula- 
tion j the petta, or native village, however, is not large, and the in- 
habitants are chiefiy supported by the presence of numerous Native 
officers of Government. The amusements of the place chiefly arise 
from friendly intercourse, and as shooting is an unhealthy sport, and 
the hilly nature of the country spoils the chase, the gentlemen pas* 
their time in gardening. Even the most inexperienced in hoftidpl 11 " 
ture how to manage the fruits and vegetables most common 
in Englaft£; and to rear these in this country requires considerable 
care and Intention. Turnips and carrots succeed tolerably well, 
Cftbbagerftnd lettuces still better, and even peaches and stripteitie*; 
are occasionally obtained. All these productions, however, are 
generate and tasteless, and only resemble their parents in appeal '• 
ance. I am much surprised that some attention is not paid tp 
the cultivation of Native fruits, as there, are many sorts Yrhich I have 
never seen a4j|ny table, which are no#i|bstaning very palatable, 
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re taken to improve them by artificial means, 

might become excellent. After breakfasting with Mr. 1 ^ — and 

hie family, composed of his wife and a young lady staying in the 
house, wc went out tto pay visits of ceremony, in which we were 
employed the whole of the morning. We dined at four o’clock, 
and drank tea at seven, which is unusual, the custom of Indiu .being 
to take a meat luncheon, and dine at eight in the evening. 

I rose early the next morning, 9Ath of February, and tc&fc* a 

swim in Mr. ’s bath, which is of a semicircular formfmd 

coated with ehunam. It is placed in the midst of his garden, and' is 
supplied by a neighbouring well. As the Chittoor mode of drawing 
water is peculiar, I shall describe it, and at the same time take the 
opportunity of noticing other methods used in India. In the middle 
of a roofed frame-work there is an upright post, which turns upbn 
W>n pivots, both at top and bottom ; on this, about half way up, 
there is a vertical drum fixed to it by a large iron bolt. When the bolt 
is locked the drum becomes a fixture to the post, but when unlockeiHt 
is released. On this drum winds a rope, which leads through a pulley 
over the well, and suspends a large leathern bucket, shaped like a 
jelly bag, or inverted cone. The apex of this is open, and Inline is 
fastened to it, which leads over a roller at the edge of the well, and 
thence round the drum. The pulley over which the rope that leads 1 
to the mouth of the hag is fastened, is four or live feet above the 
brim of the well, whereas the roller over which the line at the apex 
leads, is even with its brim, the consequence of which is, that when 
the ropes are pulled equally tight, the one drags the mouth of the' 
bucket up to the pulley, while the other drags the apex over the 
roller below, and thence horizontally along the ground or channel. 
Hie length of these two ropes is so adjusted, that when the bucket i 
las quitted the brink, its apex is pulled up even with its broad 
nouth, so that it is capable of containing water. Being thus let 
jtown to the bottom of the well, the bag is pulled up to the top by 
i;\bullot;k harnessed to a horizontal bar, coming from the up- 
•ight post .which the drum encompasses ■ and having discharged its 
iontents i^tO a channel above, it is let down again by detaching the 
Irjam from the post, in loosening the bolt. Sometimes the machinery 
8 doubled by having two pulleys over the well, and two bags ; iii 
vMch case the drum is a fixture, and while one bucket is going down 
&e,pfher is ascending. ,, . 

; The advantage of both these plans is, that they can beiyled with 
he Water at any depth, while the pacotta, which is mo8^l|pmihonly 
smployed, will not answer when the well is very deep. Thins merely 
^Otiglmr or balance, moving on a pivot, run through the top of two ' 
Slight posts near the brink of a well. From the end of this baf, 
Hlteb'is over the well, a long bamboo descends, with an iron bucket 
Wmging at its lower extremity, and at the other end of the bar there 
t'i Weight; A man place%bimself at the top of the upright post. 
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standing on the cross bar at its fulcrum, and holdinga^poie wiuen 
tises out of the upright post ; by stepping backwards and forwards be 
weighs up the iron bucket to the top, or sends it to the bottom of the 
well.. A second man, standing on cross bars in the well itself, over- 
turns rile bucket into a channel at the brink. The Bombay mode of 
drawing water is by a circular iron-chain, strung with pots, and roofing 
on toilers at the top and bottom of the well. The axis of the upper 
roUftris a bar, at the other end of which is a vertical cog-wheel, that 
fits lio a horizontal one, whose axis is an upright post. This post " 
is .l^ied by bullocks as before, and the pots discharge themselves on 
r eaching the top into a channel or trough of wood. All these modes, 
aS^will hereafter be seen, are in use in Egypt, where the same wants 
ha|fe suggested the same modes of supplying them. The gardens 
ip jboth countries are watered by irrigation, and the beds and divi- 
sions are traversed by channels of mud, which are stopped or openAf 
as occasion may require. 

#he morning was spent in receiving a return of the visits which 1 

were paid the day before, and after dinner I borrowed Mr. ’s 

gig in. order to make a little excursion to the Vandoo Covils, 
seen in, the mountains in the neighbourhood. Following a north- 
easterly direction, through a valley of about live miles, we ar- 
rived at the hither side of the river ; on crossing which on foot, 
We found, on the other side of a stony mountain which rose from its 
bank, several of these curious structures, and some quite perfect. 
They are detached chambers of ait oblong square shape, having onO|% 
large slab for a flooring, four immense stones placed on their edges ' 
for its sides, and another huge slab at the top for a covering. In the 
Upright stone at one end, there is a hole large enough to admit the 
lx)dy of one man, and before this, at a couple of feet distance, a 
semicircular slab is planted upright, as if for its defence $ round the 
Other sides, also, these semicircular slabs were in most cgse& J set, some 
structure ^ having eight, and some a smaller number. (The largest^ 
of these chambers which I entered, measured, in the iftside, about 
8 feet by 7, and was 5 feet 6 inches high. Under the flbor stone of 
some which have been lately examined, large earthen vases were $ 
found, and in one a small hammer such as is used by the goldsmith® 
of this country. The general opinion respecting these curious con- 
structions, of which there are hundreds here and in other hilly 
countries $hroughout India, has been, that they are repositorietfrfor * 
the de^/j$fo f some suppose them to have been habitations for ! the v 
living i^djjttiyself, I am inclined to the latter opinion : they might 
have beeumd by a wild race of hill people, who lived in a state ofi 
warfare wiffeeach other and with the neighbouring lowlander^p Th^ 
small hole Of entrance, and the covering slab in front, which wouldt^ 
, prevent any missile weapon from entering, make of each chamber U 1 i 
fortification j and although this is so simple a defence, that the 
very notion ofjt seems rather a copy of dens and holes of animals , 
than a- thoughtLWorthy of man, yet it ww perhaps not inadequate to 
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its purpose, the enormous weight of the stones being such, that no 
number of men, who could bring their force to bear on them, would, 
without mechanical advantages, be able to move them. The doors 
of these structures are also in general so sunk, that the roof does 
not appear much above the level of the mountain’s side, though the 
desire of concealment would account for this, were they dwe ‘ 

The tradition among the Natives is, that the five sons of 1 
King of Delhi, were expelled their possessions, and that theSi 
their habitations during the period of their exile. Now, 
this may be an idle tale, and the five sons of Pandoo may bef 
personages, yet that the structures were habitations is the 1& 
of the story to be rejected. 

After spending the evening with Mr. ’s family, I staifed 

half-past 9, and arrived, in the middle of the night, at a villag$at 



le foot of the Moogley Pass, where the bearers put down the 
lanquin, and stretched themselves on the ground around it, sl< 

Until day-light. 

On starting in the morning, 25th of February, I began to ascend 
the mountain on foot, and continued walking until the sun .became 
powerful. The ascent was by no means constant, but the road lay 
across a chain of wooded hills, which rose in succession one behind 
another like the waves of the sea. In many places it was very steep 
and difficult to pass from the badness of the road, which had been 
formed of ill-shapen masses of stone, and filled up with earth, that 
‘the heavy rains of the monsoon had entirely washed away. JfHf 
geenery is interesting : lofty trees appear on the hills on cither &id£ 
the road, and bold rocks occasionally obtrude themselves through 
their foliage j the view, however, is not extensive, and the nefst 
hill being generally higher than the last, impedes the prospect. The 
length. of this pass may be altogether seven miles, and at a short 
distance -from the summit is the village of Pallavancry, where we 
arrived about 7 o’clock. This contains about two hundred houses, 
and is surrounded b) much dry grain cultivation ; as it is the boundary 
of the district of North Arcot, and one of the few places in it above 

the Ghauts, the collector, Mr. , has built a bungaloe here* 

to enjoy a cool air during the summer months, when the plains of 
the Carnatic, and especially the valley of Chittoor, are parched with 
theheat. 

After breakfast I received a visit from an cmissai ^ 
of Poonganoor, who was sent by his master to reqUi 
him a visit. This person, who was formerly a Polf 1 


_ pay 

#B ,. -Jal $r, is at 

^present a large landed proprietor, who is allowed by ^jte Gompany 
jj#P enjoy one-fifth of his own revenues, the rest being paid to Govern* 
Igeut. As he is thus ip a state of dependence, it is of course, his 
to appear friendly to the English, whose dress and manners 
he in some measure assume ; and to this cause am I to attribute 
He pfcbably by some means J^eaxd that I was 
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„ gurney this way, and out of respect to ft|r. — , at whom 
house I saw him ^hen I was last in Mysore, selrii me aninvitatiotu 
I was sorry that I was not able to accept it, as I have understood 
that his mode of living is curious j but my fears of losing the season 
for going up the Malabar coast to Bombay, prevented my making 
* * iys. I quitted Pallavanery in the evening, and as the bearers 
it themselves during their stay in the night, I did not ipfive 
ilwagul until near 10 o’clock next morning. Of the country 
which I passed on the 26th, I saw little, but I know it to have 
and barren appearance, and to be but very thinly popu- 

f%long the main-road, through the Mysore country, there are 
bttpgaloes built at the distance of every ten or fifteen miles, intended 
j^r the accommodation of European travellers, and consisting usually 
eft middle room and two smaller ones surrounded by abroad verarjdj| 
a&f erected on a raised foundation ; the offices for cooking, 
afflleparated from the house, and the whole, together with about 
aillCre of land, are enclosed in a wiftl or fence. The munificence of 
the Mysore Government has supplied these very convenient resting* 
stations, which, in a country where public houses of entertainment are 
unknown, are quite essential to the comfort of the traveller. There is 
usually an invalid sepoy to take care of the place, and a kind of public 
purveyor, called a cutwal, is always in attendance to supply persons 
with such provisions as they may need. At Moolwagul there is one of 
these bungalocs, in which I passed the heat of the day. The village 
i$ inconsiderable, and the country of the nature already described.* 
Ijnhe evening I started for Colar, where we arrived early the next 
Corning. 


The palanquin had been set down in the night on a spot where 
there was a nest of black ants, and these had come through the 
eane-work at the bottom, and had bitten me so severely,, that I was 
entirely prevented from sleeping. There is no country in the world 
which abounds so much with insects of this kind as India. The most 
destructive of all is the white ant, which is a very large species, or 
rather a distinct insect. It eats through the beams of houses with 
astonishing celerity, and lodges in the mud of which the walls we 
usually made. It even gnaws through mortar and chunam, how* 
ever hard, and its making a way through such materials has given 
rise to n^gry fabulous suppositions respecting it. Herodotus ttys, 
^peakitt^P^orthern India : "In the vicinity of this district therr 
are vq^iaM^;pf sand, in which a species of ant is produced^ not 
SQ lar^'||K&g, but bigger than a fox.’ bee ‘ Thalia,’ chap. 162. 

The burrows in the ground to a great depth and extent^ 

and it is amsequpntly almost impossible to dig out its nest. III?: 
removing the earth to excavate the different passages of their eellt, 
they throw up a mound on the surface of the ground, pf anmnnoUft 
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size. I hav^seen^one fifteen feet high ; but this was rtbt ofa 
conical shap^, but rising in pinnacles. ‘i ' ' - ' 

Out of one of these ant-hills the Hindoos suppose the rainbow to 
issue, and to descend into another ; and even the learned do not sete 
the absurdity of this opinion. The little red ant, though so small as 
sometimes to be scarcely visible, is nevertheless a plunderer of 
larders, and his bite is so troublesome, that it is usual to have the 
legs of bedsteads insulated in a vessel of water, lest he attack f OHe 
when sleeping. The large black ant is particularly fond of s\ycetB * 
he also eats flesh, and is usually the first undertaker who mak w| |i& 
appearance when a person has died. He is the strongest of^^ke 
tribe, and is in a state of constant warfare with the whife^lmt 
which he seizes, and carries off with great ease. An elaborate 
fiOunt of the termites will be found in the ‘ Phil. Trans.’ for 1781". 
have already described a part of the road through Mysore : it has 
lierto been all alike. Before us, and on the left and right,' occu- 
pying a space in the horizon of about 15 degrees, were tolerably 
mountains. When you arrive within about half a mile of CoBr, 
the road winds to the left, and passes along the made bank of a 
large tank. / * 

Here, as is usual in India, and especially in Mysore, a dyke was 
run across a valley, forming an immense lake above, by which all 
the lands below were watered, and which was filled by the rains of 
ihe^nonsoon. This bank was about half a mile long, and extended 
nearly up to Colar. 

v We put up in the bungaloe, which is inside the town. This l^flfipr 
is separated from the fort, which is composed of mud fortifications, 
about 25 feet high, of a square form, and in length about a quartet 
of a mile for each side. At each corner there is an angle, with em- 
brasures for three guns, and a bastion on the centre of the north 
side; the whole surrounded by a fosse, braye and dry ditch. These 
works are ktill kept in repair by the liajah of Mysore ; but there arie 
np cannon in the place, nor would the English Government petmit 
any conSijflerable force to be embodied. About thirty of the Raja's 
soldiers, however, do the town duty, and mount guard at the gates. 

' At Colar it is said that native gold is found mixed with the soil, 
but in very small quantities, so as scarcely to repay the poorest sort 
df people who employ themselves in seeking it. In the afternoon I 
Started on foot, passing through the town, which is composed of one 
large street, with lanes branching from it, and buying slmp^bn both 
Sides of the way. An Indian bazaar is somewhat lik& jfe,h&ths>t 
an English fair, for the houses are low, the way is the 

■ shops crowded with people. Here the most numerous shopswefe those 
* * goldsmiths and braziers, flower-sellers, and venders of different 
1 of coloured powders ; indeed these, with shops for provisions 
fruit, and those of drug sellers and cloth merchants, are the chief 
wmch late se^i in a small Indian town. From the profusion of 
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ornaments worn by Natives, the goldsmith’s shops will, of course; fee 
common. .Almost all culinary utensils are made of brass. The 
flower-sellers are employed, not only by women in general, who 
adorn their hair with real flowers, but by dancing girls in particu- 
lar, who use many in their dress. There are, moreover, a vast 
number of flowers and garlands used in all Hindoo ceremonies^ and, 
even in the daily one of pooja, or the anointment of the idol, they 
are;, accessary article. The shops for coloured powders are resorted 
to, l>y;SE|Il Hindoos, who use them to mark their foreheads, according 
toth$ir caste ; and this they do at least once a-day, using turmeric, 
red and yellow ochre, red sanders wood, line whiting, &e. It is 
alsp a religious practice to smear the body with powder of sandal 
wood and water, or with the ashes of cow dung. In many cerem&nietf 
enjoined by religion, one sees utility aimed at by its founder, a nd. 
the above practice may serve as an instance ; any line powderW'' 
fotrnd to keep the body in a cool state, probably by absorbing the 
perspiration, and Europeans, who are much subject to a rash called 
the prickly heat, which is brought on by violent perspiration, lind 
no remedy more effectual than a little hair powder puffed over the; 
part affected. 

The road out of Colar was extremely beautiful, being lined on 
either side with various kinds of trees, and more especially with one 
sort called soonkesari, which bore a beautiful white flower with a 
fine scent. About a mile out of the town, on the right hand side 
ofjhe road, arc the mausoleum and tombs of the celebrated Hyder v 
AiRE family. Entering by a gate from the road, we passed into o. 
garden containing the mausoleum itself, several tombs outside it,„a 
house of prayer, and a large stone tank ; around this, and in different 
parts of the garden, cypress trees of great size were growing, which 
gave a solemnity to the scene, which was increased by the sound of 
Arabic prayers, repeated aloud by holy men in the placepf worship, 
Inside the mausoleum, which was a plain low room, thk^jvemuiu# 
tombs, five containing the brothers of Hyder, and three 
his grandfather, grandmother, and father. Those seen on the outside 
of the building were of more distant relations. There were, hone of > 
them covered with cloth, as the tombs of great Musulmans usually,, 
are. , But holy men are constantly in attendance to sprinkle flower^ ‘ 
over the graves, and to light lamps in the vault by night. 

' jp, / # * ^ , a 

Goic^tmf of the gate, I perceived a lofty building on the oppo*$ 
site sjjjg, olL tjae road, which was a sort of charity-house, whertf 
about I5€®pple receive food every night. As music was playing 
her$ wlpp^.k a usual custom near the tombs of great JNfoham^ 
medans morning and evening, I conclude this place to be in some 
y^ay, connected with the tomb opposite, I learned, indeed, otfvthe* 
Spot, that the distribution was made by the order ofthe Mysore. 
Government ; but it is probable that the whole egpense of the 
establishment is disbursed from that source byorderW the British* - 

■ * ' ■ J&dArff. ’ * . • n '" 
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I continued my walk, and the road along Which I passed waS Iheded 
by an uncommon variety of beautiful trees, that seemed to flourish 
particularly in this spot. The milk-hedge, a kind of euphorbidm, 
whose ramified branches, like coral, alre filled with a caustic white 
juice, here grew to the height of twenty or thirty feet. The walnut, 
the banian, and the aloes, deepened the shade, and the mango in 
some places threw its boughs nearly across the road ; beyond, bn 
the right, was a ridge of mountains, about three miles off, composed 
of immense masses of granite, with blocks or holders on their Sided $ 
on the left, and in front, insulated mountains appeared in (Afferent 
directions, and the general character of the country was fine opCft cul- 
tivated plains, covered with the dry grain which had just been reaped. 

^ Across the road, strings of cloth flowers in festoons, were stretched 


way of ornament, a respect shown by the Rajah of Mysore for 
e Commander-in-Chicf of the army, who was expected to pass v feiS 
way in a few days on his route from Madras to Bellari, where he Was 
to join the army about to take the field. This is a custom which 

seems to prevail all over the East ; Lieutenant saw i| Jh 

Java and in Ceylon. The English Government exact this marlpf 
respect from the people whenever a European of distinction has 
casion to travel along their roads. As soon as it was dark I got into 
my palanquin, and found myself next morning, (the 28th,) at fiye 
o’dpck, in the veranda of the bungaloe at Narasapooram, a plajfe 
only ten miles from Colar. The cause of the shortness of my stage 
was, that one of my cavady-men was taken ill in the nightj^ud 
could not proceed with his loud. This man was seized witlWne 
Mysore fever, to which Carnatic natives are extremely liable on first 
coming ottt of their own country. I immediately discharged him, 
knowing that his best chance of a speedy recovery was by going 
back to th# lowlands. Experience had taught me this, for, on a 
former occasion, when I was in Mysore, ten servants out of seven* 
teea were A1 of this disorder for several months. At Seringapatam 
and tfyatOWn of Mysore, not only do all Natives from the low coun- 
tries catch the fever, but even Europeans are so liable to it, that 
there is scarcely an instance of a gentleman remaining cither at the ' 
one place or the other without being attacked. It is singular that 
a traveller is not always taken ill of this complaint whilst in the 
country, but frequently some time after he has quitted it. "Sir 
Samuel Hood died at Madras, of Seringapatam fever, wMph did not 
$how itself until he had quitted the country. ^ 

I had here occasion to remark, that the dress of th^fysoreaftS 
> differs from fhat of the inhabitants of the Carnatic. The men wear 
• Awrge round turbans, short loose drawers, and a sheet thrown ©Vet 
£ shoulders. The women almost universally wear blue cloths, 

J think use a greater quantity of ornament. 

is an . inconsiderable village. In , the c&ening 1 
%Xke roatfhence ran nearly in a straight and 
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was lined with trees of the soonkesari kind. The sterns of thefe 
were surrounded by a small circular mound of earth, which was 
daubed with alternate vertical stripes, of white-wash and red ochre* 
Natives frequently paint the outsides of their mud houses in this 
way, and Brahmins adorn the walls of the pagodas, and the stefbs 
of the cocoa-nut trees growing round their tombs, in the same mail** 
D&t* It has the effect of giving a very stiff and inelegant, though 
clean appearance, to these places, and the custom probably has its 
Origin in some religious superstition. In the course of my walk I 
perceived, on the left of the road, some stones or slabs, arranged some- 
what after the manner of the Pandoo Covils, but not so large, being 
opal, at one end, and having an image carved on the inner side of 
the stone at the opposite end. These images, which seemed nearly , 
the same in all the recesses, I took for Hanooman, the monkey 
friend of Rama, and I concluded that these were the graves of somfr 
persons who had fallen in battle in the late wars with Tippoo Sultan, 
and who were perhaps buried on the very spot where they fell* 
Upon inquiry of some Brahmins, who were near a pagoda in the 
neighbourhood, I learned that these were small places of worship,, 
defeated to Eiloo Swamy, a deity of whom I never before heard.* 
On entering my palanquin, I found that my people had not lighted 
the lantern, which one of them usually carries at night, but that 
in-place of it, they used a lighted stick or natural torch, commonly 
employed in these parts. It is of a wood so highly inflammable, 1 
thatit burns with a vivid flame, down to the very stump. Those?* 
thaffiy bearers had, wefe about five feet long and as thick as one*#^: 
Wristband they burned about two hours. This was what I h$d nevttjilF 
before seen, though I had heard that certain kinds of pihes witt . 
l burn in this manner, and I remembered that the Latin Word, to, ’ 
literally signifies a torch of this description. 

We arrived early the next morning (1st of March) at Cotta Cotta, 
which was another short stage of fifteen miles ; for Bangafelfe, which 
was thirty-three miles from whence we had started in the t%ht> We 
thought rather too distant, and we therefore preferred making two 
runs of it. . ; ’ ^ 

We put up as usual at the bungaloe, and I walked round Ifa-WlMP 
of the fort before the sun became powerful. This was about a 
in circumference, and contained the village inside. It seamed., 
stronger tfa$£, Native forts usually are, and is the only one I reeoll^&i 
to have seeEilrotected by angles and out-works beyond the ditch," ; 

fostartihjPB the evening, one of the new coolies who had been sent 
by the Cutwal at Narasapooram to supply the place of thOsick toan, 
made great Objections to his load, which was, I believe, more than' 
Mysore Coolies usually carry. Remonstrances on thepart ofxjivy ' ' 
palanquin bearers bad no effect j but the head beared, who heppened ’ 

" r ~" 1 V * Vira Kulls nofeed 
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to have been absent, showed great knowledge of the sort of men he 
had to deal with, for the moment he came up and heard what was 
the matter, without using any useless words, he marched towards 
the man with a stout stick in his hand, and in a menacing posture. 
The desired effect was immediately produced, the load was oh his 
shoulders, and he was off in an instant. 


The people of Mysore) under a despotic Rajah, seem to have 
much more of the slave about them than those of the Carnatic, 
where English justice has already produced a certain degree of, in- 
dependence of mind. i. ■ 

> The road continued very pretty, and very different from its ap- 
jfearancc when 1 was last in Mysore. It is now the spring of the 
r year, and therefore the pleasantest season. The trees arc in blossom, 
*imd perfume the air, and the way is varied by running occasionally 
across the banks of immense tanks, whose vicinity is always the 
picture of fertility, while the tops of betel trees interspersed, vary 
the scene. I arrived in the morning at a small choultry, about a 
a mile past Bangalore, where it was my intention to have put up. 

The fort of Bangalore I visited on a former journey; but as I tbok 
HO memorandum respecting it in writing, my recollection of it is 
\iiiaperfect. It is of an oval shape, about a mile in circumference, 
and is considered pretty strong. I n going round its walls with a 
European sergeant, I was shown the roofs of the dungeons where 
H^der Ali confined some European officers whom he had taken. 
4*hqiBe were treated with some cruelty, and some of them we^Afer- 
^i%ttrda mufdered. Both Ilyder Ali and Tippoo treated their p racers 
‘^hut especially the latter, who was an intolerant savage, and nated 
-t^e^ery. pame’ of a Christian. It is said, that at Seringapatam he 
tafcsed nails to be driven into the skulls of some Europeans who fell 
into his power, and at Nundidroog we were shown part of the 
over Which several were hurled. The usual way, however, in 
%Mch he dispatched them, was by means of his Jetties, a caste of 
^tikften and athletae, who are employed as executioners. One of 
fhese'Meh knelt on the breast of the sufferer, whilst another took 
head into his hands, and with a jerk dislocated his neck like that 

■liM „ 

t was unwell on the occasion of my being last at Bangalore, 
j jWd not an opportunity of seeing so much of the cantonment as I 
should have wished. It seemed, however, to be plea&wtly .situated 
on the top of extensive waving plains, which are the highest points 
of the Mysore country. There is accommodation for three or four 
Tegiments^of cavalry, as well as infantry, and therq is always a 
"European raiment of dragoons quartered there. In India, whenever 

****** soldiers ar||atationed, the morals of the inhabSan^ ftre 

1 the stress and bazaars are filled with prostitutes" and 
* choultry, ‘ ‘ 
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during the heat of the day, . J found to be occupied by a party of tlg£ 
Rajah of Mysore s sepoys, who were waiting to escort the Cbm- 
mander-in-Chief through the country. I did not attempt to enter, 
as they would have been obliged to move out, which I did not wish. 
However, had they done so themselves, it would have been no more 
than a proper civility to a European, according to the customs of 
the country. Were I to have the thing mentioned at durbar, it is 
even probable that they would be punished, but these poor fellows 
are* sufficiently badly oft' as it is, having hard duty and very irregular 


pay. 

Leaving a note with my servant for the tappaul, or post-office 
writer, at Bangalore, from whom I was to receive my letters, 
I proceeded on to Kingery, a place only eight miles further, whither 
he was to follow me. On the left side of the road, a little beyond 
the choultry, there appeared on the surface low rocks of granite and, 
basalt, which, for the lirst time, 1 found mixing on the large scale j 
they seemed not to blend in layers, but in masses, and in the granite 
itself there were here and there insulated masses of felspar. The 
road henceforward did not differ from those we had already passed ; 
about half a mile before we reached the town, we passed along, the 
bank of a large tank on the right, and a cultivated valley on the 


Kingery is a considerable place, composed chiefly of one streef 
of half a mile in length, and with shops on each side of the 
way. At the end of this street, the bungaloe, like the rest I had 
seA/was enclosed in a wall, in this instance of mud, and ha^jip^p* 
theTUtchen and other offices outside. There was a smalL 
mucffort, a little further on the left of the road, whose h \ 
quite out of repair, which had only one gate, and contain^ 
of mud houses. On my arrival, I found the bungaloe pccUpiedpy 
four officers, who very politely asked me in to breakfast |rith them* 

I was as usual undressed, and therefore sent to say that* I would 
payday respects to them as soon as 1 had put on my x$q^iesj bfiit 
upon examining my palanquin, 1 found that my servant bad pmitted 
to leave me any day clothes, and the cavady-men who carried thepi ,, 
were not come up. Under these circumstances it was impossible ^ 
get out, and as I had taken my bearers already eight miles beyoi 
their -Stage, there was a great difficulty about going on. , 

I sent for the cutwal to know if there was any Native choultjg^ 
in the neighbourhood, and was answered in the negative 5 nor cmHjijU . 
I procure any hired bearers to run me to the next stage. , ^ rjv 

As I could not go in tOthe gentlemen in my night-dress, ' nor 
could I remain all day in the open air, I promised my bwn bearers 
a sheep, some arrack, and a present in money, to < 

Biddidy. They at firs* seemed to hesita^ but in 
the palanquin was on their shoulders again? The 
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wise from the distance, as they had only come twenty-six miles, 
and the next stage was only ten morej but the bearers were not 
prepared for the additional run ; they had not taken food since the 
night before, and the remainder of the journey was to be performed 
during the heat of the forenoon. After they had taken a hasty 
meal of cold boiled rice and water, we moved out of the town, and 
passed along a road, wjiicli now began to be hilly, though still 
lined with trees on each side ; the country, too, altered its nature, 
it became more hilly, and these hills were covered with brushwood 
and forest trees. When we had gone about five miles, we came 
up to a fine grove of gigantic mangoes on the right of the road, 
and as these seemed to oiler a cool shade we determined to rest 
here. We obtained some excellent water from the bed of a neigh- 
bouring brook, whither we were directed by a goatherd, who was 
grazing his flocks under the trees. This water was not visible on 
the surface, but by removing the sand for about eighteen inches 
deep, we found a very clear and pure spring. My bearers imme- 
diately set to work to cook a meal, and I should have been badly 
off, as I had tasted nothing since the afternoon of the day before, 
they not allowed me to partake of their fare. It was simple 
enough, being boiled riee, seasoned with a little capsicum and tama- 
rinds. Near the place where we drew the water, and in several 
V)ther cases where we had occasion to cross currents, I perceived 
dykes of basalt to run through the granite, and the granite itself , 
was. in strata, which were thrown up, so as to be quite vertical. 
Indeed, all the rocks in this neighbourhood were very curii^sly 
and beautifully stratified, so as to assume the appearance of rijoon 
jasper. 

We started about four o’clock from this grove, and arrived at Bid- 
4idy at half past five. To my great disappointment the bungaloe 
here also Was occupied. It was quite out of the question 
our going oft j and I was relieved from my suspense by a message 
from the .persons within, who were a gentleman and lady, to say 
that one room was at my service. 

This I Soon took possession of, and proceeded to distribute the 
jpfomised reward to my bearers, who were so well pleased with it, 
thht they seemed to have forgotten their fatigues in making prepa- 
rations for a hearty feast. 

The bungaloe at Biddidy was as large and convenient as any on 
(he road : the town itself consists of one long street, almUst entirely 
occupied by shops ; and the inhabitants, as we approach Seringapa* 
'tarn, seem to live more by traffic, and to be less occupied in feeding 
and breeding cattle, 
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Theoretical and Practical View of the Law of Libel in 
England and in India. 
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Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


tN 1811, (February 22d,) John Hunt and John Leigh Hunt were 
tried for a seditious libel, contained in an article republished from 
the * Stamford News,' on the subject of military flogging. The 
article did not impute injustice to any individual. It did not state, 
nor insinuate, that any soldier had been unjustly punished. It 
dwelt exclusively on the atrocity of the nature of the punishment, 
which it represented to be so shocking, that on a comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the English and French military 
services, it made the scale preponderate in favour of the latter. 
The article was headed with the following words, by way of motto, 
taken from a speech of the Attorncy-tieneral, when demanding 
judgment on Mr. Cobbctt, (convicted of having published a libel 
on the subject of flogging some soldiers ot the local militia, in the 
Isle of Ely, for which Cobbctt was sentenced to two years imprison* 
ment in Newgate,) viz. 

< The aggressors were not dealt with as Bonaparte would have treated 
his refractory troops.* 

£tr. Brougham concluded, an admirable speech, in which hekrijt 
quoted passages from publications of Sir Robert Wilson nip 
General Stewart, showing that they had reprobated the punishment 
of flogging as most injurious to the interests of the service, and 
the greatest obstacle to enlistment, in language equally Strong and 
impassioned, with the following words : ... 

« The question which you arc to try, as far as I am able to.bfihglt 
before you, is, Whether on the most important and m03|;mterefiting 
subjects, an Englishman still has the privilege of expressing himself as 
his feelings and his opinions dictate.* 


To this might not the foreman of the jury have replied : * Aha.t " 
ME Brougham, how can we answer such a question in the affirma- 1 
tiwl How could our verdict secure so mighty a blessing to OUT, 
countrymen, or even protect the original publishers of this very 
paper, of Which you may yet have the misfortune to make an, 
unavailing defence before airother jury 1 It is for you, as a member 
J&f Parliament, to attempt that arduous path to fame, and to give to 
Englishmen, for the first time, the privilege of expressing them- 


selves on the most important subjects of jpublic invest, as Ji 
feefthgs and their opinions dictate !’ ;<< ^ ? 

With equal insolence and absurdity, |be Attorney*^ 

Mfeamed to toil the jury, that there mM \mmm 

' ' T2 « 
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such rank as Sir Robert Wilson and G&hbral Stewart, and another 
for Such persons as the defendants : 

f to talk of this publication as supported and justified by the example 
of the gallant officer who sits by his Lordship, Sir Robert Wilson, or of 
Brigadier-General Stewart, — to draw up a rank of men, placing the 
publisher and printer of the ‘ Examiner * by the side of General Stewart 
and Sir Robert Wilson, — why it is laughable ! Who are those officers 
to whom he refers ? Men of the highest character and rank, in a pro- 
fession which they adorn, — men entitled to attention from the puolic. 
Whether upon such a subject it was well advised in them to give their 
thoughts to the public, particularly as they might hare rendered them 
more effectual by other communications which their situations enabled 
them to make to men in power ; whether it was prudent for them to in- 
dulge themselves in such ardent and glowing language/ &c. &c. 

The Attorney-General, however, finds another ground of distinc- 
tion between Sir Robert Wilson and the defendants. Sir Robert's 
book had no motto referring to a former prosecution of a libeller ! ! 

* If it had, I should have no scruple in saying, that, however he had 
endeavoured to cover and conceal it , he must have had some object beyond 
the free and liberal discussion which my learned friend says ought to be 
allowed to every man on every subject. If 1 had found that Sir Robert 
Wilson had introduced his publication with a motto which had a refer- 
ence to the publication of another libel , that gallant officer would not have 
complained of my supposing that lie must have bad some other object 
Jn view/ 

-After a charge from Lord Ellcnborough, containing a repetition 
of all the observations of the Attorney-General, urged with e^fual 
earnestness and anxiety to secure a conviction, the jury withdrew, 
and after remaining in consultation two hours, returned a verdict 
finding both the defendants Not Guilty. 

In less than a month after Mr. Brougham had obtained a favour- 
able answer to his question, Whether Englishmen had the privilege 
of free discussion ? he was compelled to propose the same question 
to a jury at Lincoln, where John Drakard was the object of Sir 
Vicary, Gibbs’s prosecution for the original article on military 
flogging j and it was now even betting, whether that which a jury 
, had pronounced innocent at Westminster, would be adjudged guilty 
at Lincoln. Into this information the Attorney-General had Intro- 
duced some additional passages, none of them stronger, or less 
justifiable, than those which had been read on the former triaL 

On this occasion, Mr. Clarke was the representative of the 
Attorney-General, and in the course df his speeches afforded some 
singular indications of his familiarity with the character and senti- 
* , l( ,ments of British soldiers : 

#.4#yhRt wod| be the effect of this libel/ said he, ‘ in the day of batik? 
'IJjStecan t $\£ bhen wr mhny meets another army , what might be effected 
officer goes the soldier wifi follow, and Will 
M can $eiu expect that this will continue to be. the 
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ciwe, if the soldier, gets 1 possession of principles like these ?* 5 Can tny 
soldier bear this imputation ? * If lie is a feeling man, will lie continue 
in the army when he is told he is not fit to contend with the army of his 
enemy,f and will fly at the sound of the whip ?’ * Bonaparte himself 
could not have desired a more able coadjutor than he. If himself had 
suggested a manifesto against the British armies^ he could not have 
found one more likely to serve his purpose.* 

The conclusion of Mr. Brougham’s speech was marked with an 
involuntary burst of applause : ‘ The sun of England’s liberty must 
be quenched in a night of ignorance and slavery, before the instinc- 
tive love of free discussion can cease to assert itself on such occa- 
sions.’ The generous sounds were, however, by no means grateful 
to the ear of Mr. Clarke. , 

* It was,’ he said, ‘ a strong proof of the evil tendency of that libel .4 
which you are now inquiring into. What ? gentlemen ! in a court of 
justice,* when questions of this sort are agitated, when we have had a 
violent and declamatory speech delivered to ns, are persons to be sta- 
tioned in the Court, in order to express their approbation of it, and to 
bear down, if they can, the opinion of a jury ?’ 

The summing up of Sir George Wood, a Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, was even more hostile than that of Lord Ellenborough. 

He reminded the jury, that they were f as capable of judging of the 
merits of any case as a jury in Westminster.’ He said : 

* I shall not trouble you with a repetition of the disgusting parts of 
this paper. You have heard \ery aide comments made upon it by the 
counsel for' the Crown ; and I entirely agree with him.’ ‘ It is the 
opinion of many, that the British press is one of the agents he 
(Bonaparte) uses in order to etFect his purposes,’ &c. ‘ The House 
of Parliament is the proper place for the discussion of subjests of this 
nature ; there it should appear, and not in pamphlets or newspapers, 
combined with seditious and inflammatory matter.’ § 4 It iajwd, that we 
have a right to discuss the acts of our legislature. This ’^tould de a 
large permission indeed. Is there, gentlemen, to he a power in the 
people to counteract the acts of the Parliament? and is the libeller to 


* That is to say, that he is more afraid of the brandishing of cats-tf* 
nine-tails than of meeting a line of hostile bayonets. ; 

•f* On the contrary, the words in the passage referred to are, * fPe 
entertain no anwiety about the character of our countrymen in Portugal , 
when we contemplate their meeting the bayonets of Massena’s troops the 
rest is fair sarcasm ; — ‘ but we must own we should tremble for the, 
result, were the French general to dispatch against them a few hundred * t . 
drutnrtfers, each brandishing bjMt-o’ -nine-tails* The ‘ feeling man * iff 
th^efote fold the reverse of* wnat Mr. Clarke supposed. 

J Bid Bonaparte ever issue manifestoes against the armies of his 
enemies ? 

§ jVVhat could the judge mean by a discussion appearing in Parliaflfeftlj f 
and *nqt in newspapers ? There is not a syllable in the libel befortflro 
Court which might not have been spoken in Parliament, and cdpsequehtlf 
published in every newspaper, 




come Mid make the people dissatisfied with the government under which 
he lives! This is not to be permitted to any man, — it is unconstitutional 
and seditious. 7 ' 


The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty. 

Jn 1812, Daniel Isaac Eton was tried for the publication of the 
third part of Paine’s f Age of Reason.’ The defendant read an ad- 
dress in his own defence. After he had proceeded some short time, 
and had begun to state that the Bible was full of contradictions,— 

♦Lord Ellenborough.— Defendant, I must inform you that this is not 
to be made use of as an opportunity for you to revile the Christian reli- 

f ’on ; and if you persist in aspersing it, I will not only silence you, but 
will animadvert on your conduct as an offence of the grossest kind, 
against the dignity of the Court. 

k * Defendant.— My Lord, I have no intention whatever of giving of- 
fence. . \ 

♦ Lord Ellenborough.— If there is anything in that paper that will 
serve you, read it; but I will not suffer the Christian religion to be re- 
viled while I sit in this Court, and possess the power of preventing it. 

‘ Defendant.— I believe there is nothing in what follows that can of- 
fend any person. 7 


After he had gone on a little, quoting from Esdras, chap. 14.— 

* Lord Ellenborough. — T cannot permit you to proceed thus ; when 
you come to any offensive expressions, leave them out. If there is any- 
thing that can be useful to you (which, from the tenor of the address, I 
fear there is not) the Court will hear it ; but 1 cannot allow you to go on 
in this strain of invective. 7 


After the defendant had proceeded a little, commenting on the 
promise made to Abraham, — 

f Lord.%»lenboruugh.— V ou are evidently coming to something re- 
prehensible^ and it is necessary you should be checked. 

♦ Defendant. — My Lord, I have only two or three sheets more tp 

read, 

^/LoRuE^enboroiigh.— I t is not the length’ of the address which 
Constitute the offence, but the matter of which it is composed. It is 
chocking to me, and to every Christian present. 

* Defendant. — W hen the address is heard out, it will be found rele- 
vant to my defence. L 

9 Lord Ellenborough.— You must omit those passages wh$f cast 


any reflection on the Scriptures. 

* Defendant.— ror I cannot, nor ever could, perceive* any, the 
smallest similarity, between the God of the Jews and the God Of the 
Christians, as supposed to be worshippew-ln the present day— 

* Lord Ellenborough. — You must see that this is unfit for ypmpelf 
. read, and for us to hear., If you go on in this manner, I must order 

r address to be handed to the officer ; and he, when reading it^Ust 
omit every offensl liu cntencc. I tell you once more . that I 
WMigion to be reviled. Look a ftftte <tt 
If, and do not insult the Court with offlen- 


irmit the Christiai 
kfore you reaf 
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After the defendant had Idvanced fClittle farther, commenting oh 
the destruction of th^ Midianites — 

* Lord Ellenborough. — I sec that I shall he obliged to do as I htfvfc 
said* and exclude you from reading any more. Even in affidavits, Oil 
occasions of much less importance, where there is impertinent matter 
introduced, the Court will not permit it to be read ; much less will OBby 
suffer such grievous and abusive observations on the Scriptures. 

4 Defendant. — 1 do not hear what your Lordship says — 

‘ Lord Ellenborough.— I speak clearly and distinctly ; I say, if that 
paper contains more matter, so highly defamatory of the Christian reli- 
gion as what you have already recited, I will prevent you from reading 
farther, and will restrain you to a parole defence ; for that address 
appears to be most mischievous. 

4 Defendant. — What your Lordship objects to is confined to this v , 

paragraph. 

4 Lord Ellenborough. — Then leave it out; read over the paper, arid 
mark out such passages as arc improper.* 

The defendant here sat down. 

4 Lord Ellenborough. — I will not give much time, for that paper 
is not drawn up like a defence ; it is framed as an insult to the Court. ' 
Lay down your paper, which does not bear any semblance to a defence, 
and address the Court, if you please. 

4 Defendant. — I conceive every part of this paper as my defence. 

4 Lord Ellenborough. — It forms part of your offence against the 
public ; but I see nothing in it like a defence. 

4 Defendant. — M y Lord, the whole of it is in reference to my de* 
fence. 

4 Lord Ellenborough. — It is in further evidence of your offence-** 
defence it is none. And is it to be endured, that a man, indicted for a 
crime, should stand up in open Court and add to his former delinquency? 

Is there anything that can assist you in that paper ? If there is, the jury 
will hear it. > '-v 

4 Defendant. — My Lord, in my defence, I must necessarily say some# 
thing about religion. 

4 Lord Ellenborough. — But you must not defame it. /; 

4 Defendant. — I t is not my wish to do so. 

f Lord Ellenborough. — Then read only that which is decent and 
respectful, 

4 DtffjfeNDANT. — What I wish here to prove is, that our God was not, 
the God of the Jews — ours is a merciful God, and therefore could not 
have beett the God of the Jews. 

4 Lord, Ellenborough. — Onjtonsideratkm, T believe the public will be 
better served by permitting every word to be read by you ; and , of course, 
YOiMTteL abide the consequences. Begin your address over again, 
if yom > ktee-*do not miss a syllable — I am sure the country will not* 

BE INJURED BY IT. 

3t)Rj?ENDANT. — I do not desire to begin it again. 

^J^Ord Ellenborough. — G o on straight forward/ 

Let us here pause a moment; and askiileth er^p^efipe^k o£the 



Humour of the whole scene, 4hich is ho* surpassed by anything in 
‘Foote or Moliere) there ever was a niore distiitct confession from the 
highest authority, — because from the most unwilling witness, — or a 
more triumphant demonstration, that no uttack on the Christian re- 
ligion, however ‘ blasphemous/ violent, or argumentative, could be 
jmkluctive of the smallest injury. Yet the person who is thus con- 
fessed to have done no injury to individuals or the public, is in the 
same moment threatened with severe punishment ! ! His defence was 
at once harmless, and further evidence of his offence — an addition to 
his former delinquency ! The public would be better served by 
hearing him say bis worst ; there was then no ‘ pernicious tendency’ 
in his address, nor in the ‘ Age of Reason/ (for there was a perfect 
, conformity between the two,) yet on the ground of their ‘ pernicious 
I tendency’ he was to suffer an aggravated and ignominious punish- 
ment for both ! ^ ’ 


When the defendant had concluded, he was handing up twelve 
copies of the publication to the jury-box, but was prevented by the 
Court ; and on the suggestion of Mr. Garrow, Lord Ellenborough 
gave directions that they should be taken by one of the officers. 

* Mr. Attorney-General. — My Lord, I rise only to assert my right 
to reply ; for I shall not give any importance to that which has fallen 
from the defendant, by making any observations on it. 

‘ Lord Hllenhorough. — ‘ Gentlemen of the Jury, considering whom 
I ain addressing — twelve Christian men, who ha\ e lately sworn on the holy 
Evangelists — it is scarcely necessary to make any observations on this 
case/ ‘ While he was reading his address, I felt more pain in the exe- 
cution of my duty than it is possible for me to express. That paper, from 
beginning to end, was the most opprobrious [but innoxious] invective 
against wlmt we have always been accustomed to regard as holy and 
sacred — the religion of our country / * The whole object of the work is 
clearly summed up in the concluding sentence, which has been read by 
c the Attorney-General, [viz. “ I will define what it (infidelity) is — He that 
believes in the story of Christ, is an infidel to God and which cannot 
leave a doubt on your minds as to the pernicious tendency of the publica- 
tion/ * Gentlemen, I leave it to you, as twelve Christian men, to decide 
whether this is not a most blasphemous and impious libel/ 

* Mr. Attorney-General. — I pray, my Lord, the defendant may not 

he suffered to leave the Court. ^ 

‘ Lord Ellenrojiougil — Let the tipstaff sec that the defendant does 
not leave the Court/ 

The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty. .*>/ - 

* Mr. Attorney-General.— I pray that the defendant nflry be com- 
mitted. ** ' 

* Lord Ellentiorough.— Let him be committed to Newgate/' 

On being brought up for judgment, several affidavits in his fevour 
H & ere read ; and Mr. Prince Smith addressed the Court on beh&lf of 
defendant in a very able speech, in which, though he professed 
nlffo intend to impeach either the law or the verdict, he controverted 
and wn^d allj^ground^ on which they could be established. 
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The logic of the Attorney -Generis reply may be estimated from 
the following passage : ,, 

‘ The learned gentleman had asserted with more smartness than foun- 
dation, in fact, that the Attorney-General, by his informations, shtit up 
the gates of knowledge. If he were to indict a man for murder , he should 
certainly shut out from the inquiry, whether murder were or werdfot a 
crime, but not whether the accused were guilty or not. As to the gentle- 
man’s opinion of the most judicious manner of treating infidel writers, with 
which he had favoured the Court, he might, with all his knowledge, have 
found [that force was an instrument for investigating truth, and convert- 
ing the mistaken ? no, but] that there was not a syllable in the pamphlet 
which had not been drawn from the very dregs of infidelity, and which 
had not been answered over and over again.’ 

He was sentenced to be imprisoned eighteen months in Newgate, 
and to stand in the pillory once within a month. 

In 1813, Mr. Hugh Fitzpatrick, who had carried on the business 
pf a bookseller and printer, in Dublin, for near forty years, was for 
the first time arraigned for publishing a scandalous and seditious 
libel upon the Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
The libel was contained in a volume of three or four hundred pages, 
entitled ‘ A Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, with Commentaries ; in two parts, part 2 and was 
not dispersed through the book, nor confined to a few pages, but 
contained in a note of a few lines at the foot of one page : viz* 
(page 229.) 

‘ At the summer assizes of Kilkenny, 1810, one Barry was convicted 
of a capital offence, for which he was afterwards executed. This mail’s 
case was truly tragical: he was wholly innocent— was a respectable 
Catholic farmer in the county of Waterford, in good circumstances. Hia 
innocence was clearly established in the interval between his conviction 
and execution. Yet he was hanged, publicly avowing his innocence!! I 
There were some shocking circumstances attending this cage, which 'the 
Duke of Richmond’s administration may yet he invited to explain to 
, Parliament.’ ’ ^ 

It appeared that the author of the book had been misinflipS 
respecting the case of Barry ; that there were no grounds fdPsn 
imputation on the Duke of Richmond or his council; that the fate 
of Barry had not been at all influenced by hia religious persuasion, 
which was not known during nor after his trial 3 but that when he 
petitioned that his trial might be postponed, on an affidavit, stating, 
that pertain absent witnesses were most material to his defence, 
Lord Nor bury, after conference with Baron George, before whom 
the, prisoner had been tried and convicted at Clonmell, refused to 
, postpouetbe trial, whereupon the prisoners counsel, Mr. Burrowes 
^papspbeli, refused to defend the prisoner, and left th$ £ourt im** 
dapeoiatply. 
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While the Attorney-General #b stating*the case, he was interrupt- 
ed as follows : 

* Mr. Scully.— My Lords, I have an observation to make upon the sub- 
ject/ If the Attorney-General will undertake to put the truth of * the 
Statement’ into a proper course of candid investigation, I can inform Mm 
whodfoe author is, and I throw out that challenge to him. 

* Mr. Attorney-General.— I did presume and had anticipated that 
ftuch an attempt would be made, and J am now confirmed in my opinion. 
The gentleman knows right well, as he takes this matter upon himself, 
how and when to bring the acts of the government into question/— 4 I 
ftrn here prosecuting a libel, and would not stoop, even if the law would 
permit, in such a case, to defend the government on the arraignment of 
the libellous author of the “ Statement of the Penal Code.”' 

t In the course of the Solicitor-General's reply to the defence, he 
said : 

' r If ever there was a country in which the promulgation of such a doc- 
trine was more particularly fraughtwith danger than ‘in all others, itis thisv 
A large proportion of our people, imperfectly educated, and slowly ad- 
vancing to civilization, quick and mercurial in their character, of suscep- 
tible temper, and of ardent spirit.’— If a missionary of sedition should 
go amongst the infatuated people, with this hook in his hand, and preach 
to them rebellion against the laws, which neither offered to them pro- 
tection, justice nor mercy ; should assure them’ &<*. &c. ‘ what outrage, 
what crimes, what horrors, must not he expected t Who could 
hear to bring to punishment this deluded rabble? What government 
could stand justified in letting loose the vengeance of the laws upon the 
miserable and devoted populace ; if, by a criminal apathy, the libellous 
author *f such mischief should he sulfered to escape with impunity ? I 
shall not Sfty, indeed it is difficult to conceive, that the author could have 
intended all the complicated mischief with which it is the obvious tendency 
of this work to threaten his native country.. He cannot have contem- 
plated the possibility ot any man in Ireland of ordinary information, or 
Experience, swallowing the monstrous misrepresentations with which this 
libel abounds. Nay, he could scarcely have reckoned upon the credulity 
of the lowest vulgar. I rather think he had a different object. This 

K as made up for the English market : in that country our laws and 
nd characters are hut imperfectly known, and have often been 
esented too successfully : it is the scat of empire and legislst- 
non, and the author may have had his views, in disgusting the Protestant 
mind in England with this monstcrous libel upon the Protestant Govern- 
ment of Ireland.’ 


The jury found a verdict of Guilty. 
Afterwards, the Attorney-General said ; 


' If the defendant will give up the author of the publication, I Will con- 
sent to his standing out upon his own recognizance. If that be not ftl? 
cedfjd to, I will propose that such security will be given as WiI/ ( eomp|fl 
Wpgiefenda^ $0 answer the charge, and render him answerable tojustme* 
1 gjffllfr se that he shall enter into a recognizance of 1000/. bv hims elf, amt 
«HUesof500/.eudi.> y Tr*™ 

‘^TOOposition was acce^d to on the part of the defendant 



Pompeii.— -A Prize Poem. 

Recited fa the Theatre, 'Oxford, June 27 , 1827 . 

How fair the scene ! the sunny smiles of clay 
Flash o'er the wave in glad Sorrento's bay j 
Far, far along mild Sarno's glancing stream. 

The fruits and lloweratof golden summer beam. 

And cheer, with brightening hues, the lonely gloom 
That shrouds yon silent City of the Tomb ! 

Yes, sad Pompeii 1 Time’s deep shadows fall 
On every ruin’d arch and broken wall ; 

But Nature smiles as in thy happiest hour. 

And decks thy lowly rest with many a llowcr. 
Around, above, in blended beauty shine 
The graceful poplar and the clasping vine ; 

Still the young violet, in her chalice blue. 

Bears to the lip of Morn her votive dew ; 

, Still the green laurel springs to life the while. 
Beneath her own Apollo’s golden smile ; 

And o’er thy fallen glories beams on high 
The beauty of the Heavens — Italia’s sky 1 

How fair the scene ! even now to Fancy's gaze 
Return the shadowy forms of other days ; 

Those halls, of old with mirth and music rife. 

Those echoing streets that teem'd with joyous life, 
The stately towers that rose along the plain. 

And the light barks that swept yon silvery main. 

And see 1 they meet beneath the ehesnut shades ; 
Pompeii's joyous sons and graceful maids 
Weave the light dance — the rosy chaplet twine. 

Or snatch the cluster from the weary vine ; 

Nor think that Death can haunt so fair a scene — 
The Heaven’s deep blue, the Earth's unsullied green. 

Devoted City ! could not aught avail 
When the dark omen told thy fearful talc? 

.The giant phantom dimly seen to glide, 

Apd the loud voice that shook the mountain side, 
With warning tones that bade thy children roam, 
i|To seek in happier climes a calmer home ? 

In vain 1 they will not break the fatal rest 
^That woos them to the mountain’s treacherous breast 
'Fond Memory blends with every mossy stone 
Some early joy, some tale of pleasure flown ; 

And they must die where those around will weep, 
And sleep for ever where their fathers sleep. 

Yesl they must die : behold! yon gathering gloom 
Brings on the fearful silence of the tomb ; 

! 1 Aiding Campania’s sky yon murky cloud 
Spreads its dark form— a City’s funeral shroud. 

How brightly rose Pompeii’s latest day ! 

The Sun, unclouded, held his golden way,—. ; 

4. M' V. jatfajk.. 
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Vineyards, in Autumn#£urple glories drest. 

Slept in soft beauty on the mountains bre&s't : r 
The gale, that wanton’d round his crested brow. 

Shook living fragrance from the blossom’d bough ; 

And many a laughing mead and silvery stream 
Drank the deep lustre of the noonday beam : 

Then echoing Music rang, and Mirth grew loud 
In the glad voices of the festal crowd ; 

The opening Theatre’s wide gates invite. 

The choral dance is there, the folemn rite — 

There breathes th’ immortal Muse her spell around. 

And swelling thousands flood the fated ground. 

See! where arise, before th’ enraptured throng. 

The fabled scenes, the shadowy forms of Song ! 

Gods, that with heroes leave their starry bowers. 

Their fragrant hair entwined with radiant flowers. 

Haunt the dim grove, beside the fountain dwell — 

Strike the deep lyre, or sound the wreathed shell — 

With forms of heavenly mould; but hearts that glow 
With human passion, melt with human woe! 

Breathless they gaze, while white-robed priests advance. 
And graceful virgins lead the sacred dance; 

They listen, mute, while mingling tones prolong 
The lofty accent, and the pealing song, 

Echo th’ unbending Titan’s haughty groan, 

Or in the Colchian’s woes forget their own ! 

Why feels each throbbing heart that shuddering chill? 
The music falters, and the dance is still — 

‘ Is it pale Twilight stealing o’er the plain? 

Or starless Eve, that holds unwonted reign?’ 

Hark to the thrilling answer ! who shall tell 
When thick and fast th’ unsparing tempest fell, 

And stern Vesuvius pour’d along the vale 
Ilis molten cataracts, and his burning hail : — 

Oh ! who shall paint, in that o’envhelming hour, 

Death’s varying forms, and Horror’s withering power? 
Earthquake ! wild Earthquake ! rends that heaving plain. 
Cleaves the firm rock, and swells the beetling main ; 
Here yawns the ready grave, and, raging, leap 
Earth’s secret fountains from their troubled sleep ; 
There, from the quivering mountain bursts on high 
The pillar’d flame, that wars along the sky ! 

On, on they press, and maddening seek in vain 
Some soothing refuge from the fiery rain ; — 

Their home ? it can but yield a living tomb. 

Round the loved hearth is brooding deepest gloom. 

Yon sea? its angry surges scorching rave, 

And deathfircs gleam upon the ruddy wave. 

Oh ! for one breath of that reviving gale 
That swept at dewy morn along the vale ! 

Fotone sad glance of their beloved sky, 

To soothe, though vain, their parting agony ! 

Yonjrio|her bows in vain her shuddering form, 

S|paw to shield fyom that relentless storm ; 
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Cold are.^fe limits her clas^ng arms constrain, 
Even the soft shelter of her breast is vain ! 

Gaze on that form ! His Beauty’s softest maid, 

The rose’s rival in her native shade ; — 

For her had Pleasure rear’d her fairest bowers, 

And Song and Dance had sped the laughing hours. 
See ! o’er her brow the kindling ashes glow, 

And the red shower o’erwhelrns her breast of snow. 
She seeks that loved one — never false till then ; 

She calls on him — who answers not again : 

Loose o’er her bosom flames her golden hair. 

And every thrilling accent breathes despair ! 

Even the stern priest, who saw, with raptured view. 
The deathless forms of Heaven’s ethereal blue. 

Who drank, with glowing ear, the mystic tone 
That clothed his lips with wonders not their own. 
Beheld the immortal marble frown in vain. 

And (ires triumphant grasp the sacred fane, 
Forsook at last the unavailing shrine. 

And cursed his faithless Gods — no more divine! 


Morn came in beauty still — and shone as fair. 
Though cold the hearts that hail’d its radiance there ; 
And Evening, crown’d with many a starry gem, 

Sent down her softest smile — though not for them! 
Where gleam’d afar Pompeii’s graceful towers, 

Where hill and vale were clothed with vintage-bowers. 
O’er a dark waste the smouldering ashes spread, 

A pall above the dying and the dead. 

Still the dim City slept in safest shade, 

Though the wild waves another Queen obey’d, 

And sad Italia, on her angry shore, 

Beheld the North its ruthless myriads pour ; 

And Nature scattered all her treasures round, 


And graced with fairest hues the blighted ground. 
There oft, at glowing noon, the village maid 
Sought the deep shelter of the vineyard shade; 
Beheld the olive bud — the wild-flower wave. 

Nor knew her step was on a People’s grave ! 

But see ! once more, beneath the smiles of day. 
The dreary mist of ages melt away ! 
f^Lgain Pompeii, ’mid the brightening gloom, 
tdomes forth in beauty from her lonely tomb. 

t vely in ruin — graceful in decay, 
c silent City rears her walls of grey; 

The clasping ivy hangs her faithful shade. 

As if to hide the wreck that Time had made ; 

The shatter’d column on the lonely ground. 

Is lettering still, with fresh acanthus crown’d ; 
And where her Parian rival moulders near, 

Tie drooping lily pours her softest tear ! 

•:'IfpW sadly sweet with pensive step to roam 
Atnid the ruin’d wall, the tottering dome 1 
The path just worn by human feet is here ; 

Their echoes almost reach tl^ listening ear; 
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^Pompeiir^A PfSKPoM'* 

rflie yn&rfolc hall with rife Mosaic drest ; 

The portal wide that woos the lingering gliest $ 
Altars, with fresh and living chaplets crown’d. 

From those wild flowers that spring fantastic round ; 
Th’ unfinish’d painting, and the pallet nigh, 

Whose added hues must fairer charms supply. 

These mingle here, until th’ unconscious feet 
Roam on, intent some gathering crowd to meet : 
And cheated Fancy, in her dreamy mood. 

Will half forget that all is solitude ! 

Yes, all is solitude ! fear not to tread, 

Through gates umvateh’d, the City of the Dead, 
Explore with pausing step th’ unpeopled path, 

View the proud hall — survey the stately bath, 

Where swelling roofs their noblest shelter raise ; 
Enter ! no voice shall check th’ intruder’s gaze ! 

See 1 the dread legion’s peaceful home is here. 

The signs of martial life are scatter’d near. 

Yon helm, unclasp’d to ease some warrior’s brow. 
The sword his weary arm resign’d but now ; 

Th’ uufinish’d sentence traced along the wall. 

Broke by the hoarse centurion’s startling call : 

Hark ! aid their sounding tramp re-echo round? 

Or breath’d the hollow gale that fancied sound ? 
Behold l where ’mid von fane, so long divine, 

.Sad Isis mourns her desolated shrine ! 

Wjll none the mellow reed’s soft music breathe ? 

Or ’twine from yonder flowers the victim’s wreath ? 
None to yon altar lead with suppliant strain 
The milk-white monarch of the herd again ? 

All, all is mute I save sadly answering nigh 
The nightbird’s shriek, the shrill cicala’s cry. 

Yet may you trace, along the furrow’d street, 

The chariot’s track — the print of frequent feet ; 

The gate unclosed, as if by recent hand ; 

The hearth, where yet the guardian Cares stand ; 
Still on the wall the words of welcome shine. 

And ready vases proffer joyous wine : 

But where the hum of men, the sounds of life ? 

The Temple’s pageant, and the Forum’s strife? 

The forms and voices, such as should belong 
To that bright clime, the land of Love and Song ? 
How sadly echoing to the stranger’s tread. 

These walls respond, like voices from the dead! 
And sadder traces — darker scenes are there, 

Tales of the Tomb, and records of Despair. 

In Death’s chill grasp unconscious arms enfold 
The fatal burthen of their cherish’d gold. 

Here, \Vasted relics, as in mockery, dwell ‘ 
Beside some treasure loved in life too well ; , ^ 

There, faithful hearts have moulder’d side by si 4^1 
And hands arc clasp’d that Death could not dividftl 
None— none shall tell that hour of fearful strife, ' 
When Death must share the consciousness of Life s 
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When sullen Famine, slow Impair, consume f & 

The living tenants of the massive tomb : 

Long could they hear above the incumbent plain. 

The music of the breeze awake again. 

The wave’s deep echo on the distant shore, 

And murmuring streams that they should see no more ! 

Away ! dread scene ! and o’er the harrowing view 
Let Night’s dim shadows fling their darkest hue 1 
But there, if still beneath some nameless stone. 

By waving weeds and ivy-wreaths o’ergrown. 

Lurk the grey spoils of Poet or of Sage, 

Tully’s deep lore, or Livy’s pictured page ; 

If sweet Menander, where his relics fade. 

Mourn the dark refuge of Oblivion’s shade; 

Oh ! may their treasures burst the darkling miue, 

Glow in the living voice, the breathing line 1 
Their vestal fire our midnight lamp illume, 

And kindle Learning’s torch from sad Pompeii’s tomb ! 

R. IS. IIawker, Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


On tiie Nobility op the Skin. 

Chap. VI. 

Means whereby to hasten the Abolition of the Prejudice concerning 
the Pre-eminence of Colour • Influence of the Laws , the 
Magistrates, and the Clergy. 

Justice and truth arc goods in common, and equally the prosperity 
of all nations ; all are interested in their triumph over vice and error, 
and each person, within the sphere of his ability, ought to exert 
himself to promote it to the utmost of his power. The conformity 
of rights and duties is a tie which binds together all the ramifications 
of the human race. 

The range of duties to be performed is, of necessity, most ex* 
tettifffciter those who, raised above others in dignity, are the agent! 
of legal p&we r, and especially for those who, placed at the summit 
of pplit|pB|institutions, not only administer, but create the laws % 
which othjite are to be governed. 

It has fyeen already observed, that several laws and ordinandi 
dictated by the prejudice against colour, have fallen into diftt$f,, 
Among thesfc is that decree of the year 14 (1805), which prohibited 
throughout France the marriage of white persons with negroes or 
thosilw a ttdated race j but laws abrogated by custom and opitdon, 
withotii hayh^ been formally revoked, are a menace in re&ervey dh 
exiting to be held up in terrorem. Such are hf England life, 
law agiiSatthe Catholics of Ireland, and a&eng persel^S seYer^ 
decress, both of the reign of Napoi^n, mA c€ Ibi g^erhmftft 
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termed eiffphatictilly the time terrbr. 1 Iftthatarsenal of cruelty, 
worthy of the days of Draco, weapons were frequently forged by 
which their inventors were the first to fall. 

The power of laws becomes imaginary when they are paralysed 
in their exercise by the apathy or the cupidity of those whose office 
it is to administer them. Such is with us the law which expressly 
forbids the slave-trade, while our Hag, dishonoured when it waves 
over a floating prison, bears slaughter and desolation to the shores 
of Guinea.* Cannibals from the European continent supply other 
Cannibals of Martinique and Guadaloupe with their prey of human 
^ctims. ' 

/ Doubtless, they have accomplices at Marseilles, St. Malo, H&Vre, 
Ifes, and other cities ; but Nantes is the focus and centre of Iftds 
atrocious traffic. At Nantes are to be seen, with just abhorrpifc 
those monsters in human shape, whose homicidal eyes are ^Sfcr 
turned towards Africa and the Antilles 5 who go forth like the Evil 
One, ‘ seeking whom they may devour,’ and are more terrible to 
the negro race than the panthers and tigers of their native forests. 
Who will believe that the constituted authorities in France have not 
the power to prevent such open violation of a known law ? Have 
they not a military police > Is there any lack of spies and informers ? 
Besides, the very construction of these accursed ships, the nature 
of the provisions taken on board them, and various other indications, 
lender their destination sufficiently manifest. Like the blood shed 
by the first murderer, the blood of Africa streams up to heaven, 
and calls for vengeance upon the inhabitants of Nantes. The crime 
is openly committed j is it not to be presumed, that a connivance 
from motives of interest causes its impunity ? 


The United States, England, and some other countries, have 
branded negro-traders with infamy, by placing them on a level with 
pirates, and fixing the same penalty upon their offence. Since' re- 
iterated entreaties have failed to obtain the adoption of the samh 


measure in France, the motive for refusal may be devined. A sense 
of the respect due to public opinion, among an enlightened 
ought of itself to be a strong incentive to men who hay^u^fle- 
Uotinced every sentiment of religion and humanity, evei^peling of 
shame. A man who has not forfeited every claim to^p-efl^’m 
would surely refuse to seat himself at the same board, of to 
part, of the same society with a negro- trader. Under that odi<m 
. denomination, may be comprised all tfiose individuals wljio shared 
the profits of the traffic : the salesman, the armourer> . the insilfer, 
the surgeon, the steward, the sailor, &c. &c. W ith saffi&re- 
s probation should be viewed all those who display airill-^^tCD^|pqlth 
/ |iming from the trade. Should they not inspire a& 





. femerij^pirned « ) 
j^XBine by figbieinpamo% the defenders of liberty, now c # 
Country by selling it, to beconjpfe the tools of despotism ?"1 
*iose Frenchmen who now aid the ferocious Turk to crush t 
f Christians, struggling for life and liberty in Greece. 

ublic opinion ought equally to blast vice and depravity, 

^ atpver tint or shade of colour, and under the homage of respect' 
impurity of morals, whatever %e the hue of the persons with whopa ^ 
it is found. , ^ 

* . i 

It is in the power of the laws of every country to promote 
exaction of the prejudice against the negro colour, by favouring 
" ,r xed marriages, and granting to such alliances the same privileges 
J ih attend the union of persons of the same colour j they 
do it by admitting persons of the negro and mixed races i jb 

f c offices of trust, when they have sufficient merit to fill therar 
may do so by extending to children of those denomination 
feSaefits of a liberal education, and the means to develop the intel- 
ligence with which nature has endowed them. 

The representatives of the nation might contribute powerfully t6 
ripen the public opinion to a maturity of candour and justice, if they 
there freely and truly elected ; but the deceptive way in which the 
nbresentative system, perverted in its purpose and its essence,* is 
jWnr carried on, renders their influence but an aggravation of ihe 
To the advantages which the debates in the forum might givb 
towfce question before us, let us add those which result from thepub^ - 
lidStion of judicial pleadings and decisions. Such, for instance, as 
those of 1824, in the affair of the exiles of Martinique, when Mr. 
Isambert, by his printed memorials, and his forensic eloquence, ex> 
C|ted the indignation of the public against the prosecution carried on 
against men of colour. Two brothers of the name of Fouclier, a& 
J&tdeaujs, solicited in vain the support of a generous and able act' 
'^^te. The times are changed 3 the victims of oppression of every 
• and of every class are now sure to find protectors at the baf ; 
’ in the provinces. 

•ence of colour is a physical peculiarity which has 
a political question, and therefore becomes coni 
Losophy of physical and moral opinion. The Ca 
■pable of any compromise with vice, has lifted* ft 
slave-trade and against the existence of slavery, 
irity in Italy, and among us by a decree of the f 
““ with these exceptions, where shall we find 
in France, or in the French colonies, who 
of this pious duty, while in England j 
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Ufnited Suites numerous preachers, botH.ef the Aollican churchand 
dissenters, have pleaded from the pulpit in the cause of Africa } , 

Apostolic vicars, colonial prefects, bishops in partibus, (denomi- 
nations foreign to the real hierarchy,) being placed in the islands’ at 
the head of the clergy, have published some catechisms in the French 
language, and even in the Creole jargon j but in vain may be sought 
in them any instructions upon the right of the slaves to enjoy free- 
dom, or the duties of the colonists to that effect. A French cater 
chism, printed in 1825, in the Isle of France, by the Bishop of 
Ruspa, in partibus , is open to the same objection, A supplement 

fill up these omissions becames indispensable. * , 

But, it will be said, the administrative authority would forbid 
{he circulation of elementary or ascetic works conducted on this 
plan $ nor would the colonists submit to exhortations, much less to 
objurgations, from the pulpit upon this matter. I am prepared jfor 
the objection. 

The sanhedrin of the Jews caused the apostles to be flagellated 
and imprisoned for preaching the doctrine of their Divine Master. 
The apostles gloried to be thought worthy to suffer for the name of 
Jesus, and continued to preach. At that epoch, there also existed 
a species of slavery, less cruel, indeed, than that of the colonies of 
our time : and while, on the one part, the apostles recommended 
resignation and submission to the slaves ; on the other, they did 
not fail to inculcate to the masters moderation, and a spirit of cha- 
rity. They proclaimed aloud, that all children of the gospel are 
equal before God, — that divine doctrine, whose operation is to shake 
tyranny to its very foundation, which leads inevitably to an order 
of things suitable to the wants and claims of humanity, and which, 
by constant, though insensible collision, broke at length the fetters 
of slavery, in the age which it softened and enlightened. 

One of the most august characters which Jesus Christ himself 
gave to his mission, is, that ‘ He came to preach the gospel to the 
p$j6r, — to wipe all tears from all faces.’ Such is the office with 
yhich he invests the priesthood of the new law ! 

To whom, then, do the Catholic pastors of our epoch consider 
themselves the successors ? Is it to the apostles, the dist^les, ptf 
to those priests whom the prophet Isaiah terms watch^gs who , 
IpBQtbark*. 

The slave islands have been visited by missionaries, whoSegeniu^* 
has enlightened, and whose virtues have edified them, Omtiftul! 
and respect have inscribed on their historic annals jmmdof 
Claver, Vieira, Nicholson, Jacquemin, and, above all^of Father 
Boptjn, who died at St. Domingo in 1742. f But it is^melatfmoly 


* Isaiah, chap. lvi. 10. v of; 

In 12mo, Paris, 17%. 


consideration, tfiat *^eir Infer if becomes more striking Trbmr 

the contrast it presents with that of several monks, who, lieiOg 
themselves the masters of slaves, sanctioned, by their exempt a 
custom inherently vicious and criminal. In the colonies, whether 5 
Catholic or Protestant, neither sanctity of manners nor morals pre- 
vail ,* but that external worship which, under such circumstances, 
becomes a mere pageant. 

Some recent ameliorations lead us to hope for more extensive 
benefits. How grand and respectable is the ministry of a priest, 
commissioned, in the name of heaven, to defend the oppressed, 
who soothes, encourages, and consoles them, by guiding their hopes 
to a new existence, beyond the boundaries of this life, and, at the 
same time, fills with remorse and terror the soul of the oppressor ! 

" It is in those countries where slavery is tolerated and established, 
that pastors ought more especially to call to mind those passages 
the Holy Scriptures, where the buyers and sellers of men are likened 
to assassins, and the severest anathemas are denounced against 
them*. It is there that, armed with authority, they should expound 
that gospel which sets forth so admirably the theory of rights and 
duties 3 as also that remarkable letter of Saint Paul to Philemon, in 
favour of his beloved Onesimus. It is there that, with fervent zeal, 
they should weary the ears of the planters with the ceaseless repe« 
tition of these precepts, dictated by reason, and consecrated by 
revelation : ‘Hear this, ye who crush the poor, and oppress those 
who are, in affliction ;t do not unto others what you would not 
should be done unto you 3 do unto men as ye would they should do 
unto you 3 love your neighbour as yourself,’]: 

In those butcheries of the human race termed wars, so frequent 
among Christians, and so contrary to the spirit of Christianity, the 
right of reprisal has been tolerated by custom. Slaves, who escaped 
from their masters ( maroons , as they arc called,) do not even avail 
themselves of the right of reprisal, since in running away from 
slavery they do but repossess themselves of the right of freedom |p 
whiqh they were born j yet their doing so is accounted a crimes 
and pupipbed by torture. 4 * 

t,Somejttmes the planters call the sacerdotal authority in aid to 
bring their maroon negroes to their plantations. Who but 
mpst see with indignation missionaries, among these Father Fauces, 
& Jesuit of Cayenne, talking to these fugitives of the injury their 
flight eahses their masters, and the ill consequence of their exam- 
ple !§ According to that argument, a traveller who h^beeu 

, - — ■ 

^ see Exodus, xxi. 16 ; Deut. xxiv. 7 ; 1 Epist. to Timothy, 
t See Amos, vili. \ 

J Tpbit, i* v 16 ; St. Math. vii. xii. and xix, 19; St. Mark, Vli. 3 l. 

^See * Lettres 6difiantes,*&c. ^ 
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tiy i* criminal if he succeeds ih wreiting Hispurse #6 
hanJfof the thief. Here is, indeed, a complete' overturn^ of , J 
souhd notion of equity. The adts which establish slavery^ befa&iti 
. their essential purport, a manifest violation of justice, have no nght 
to bear the name of laws. Are they not, in fact, an aggressioCjpf 
J ibrCe against weakness ? Can force constitute a tight ? Submtenon 
land resignation may therefore be recommended to slaves by 
deuce, but can never be enjoined to them on conscientious 'raoth^i 
fhetr very masters would become sensible of this truth, if they ^ete 
Sincere enough to ask of their own hearts, how they would desire, 
and act, were they to change places with their slaves.' 

„ xo purchase men is of itself a crime ; how much is it aggravated 
«■ fyy the ill-treatment of them, and by the obligation to labour without 
; remuneration ! Thence it follows, that to give them freedom, Jo 
jiay them wages proportionate to their work, to make amends ,6y 
tji^ffusions of benevolence for the outrages and contempt whi$!iL 
Jhave overwhelmed them, are indispensable and imperious duties. 
Such aye the truths that, without respect of persons, the minister 
^it t^e altar should proclaim. If he continue silent, he is an accom- 
plice in the guilt j — to this he has been ordained, for this his Divine 
Master has sanctified him. lie inherits not the authority of Christ, 
, if Jbe inherit not also his charity. • 


The Paper Nautilus.* 

Slow steals the tide on India’s scented shore, 

The winnowing breezes skim the surface o’er \ 

From ocean-depths, where many a wonder lies, 
Playful and proud, the living navies rise ; 

Press’d from the beauteous shell the obtrusive brine, 
The light bark floats — its painted furrows shine ; - 
The filmy sails their tender powers display, 

Impell’d it glides along the liquid way ; 

Its oary arms the yielding waves divide. 

And swifter now it skims the peaceful tide ; 

Whilst two tine tendrils, for the helm design*) 

Steer the gay vessel as they shoot behind. 

And thus the Nautilus will gaily sail 
(Per the smooth brine, when zephyr breathes; 
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UppROM, what has been already stated in the preceding article&OJl 
i|j^ object, we infer that the Inferno, (hell,) to which Dante feigns 
gone alive, was not the hell of the dead, but that of thp 
living , and that the whole poem is, in fact, an allegory, in whjfefr 
Jhe v eyents of this world are described under a mysterious veil. Tjp 
noble lady who, in a moral sense, represents, as we have alre|lj 
*een, the divine spirit, is no other than the soul of a man of genius, 
or the intellectual faculties endowed with love of liberty. Lucy is 

t e light of that soul j and Beatrix is wisdom, or philosophy. Virj£fl 
amongst those who are suspended, (in limbo,) because his Wisdom 
WKs that of a being living between hope and fear. By comm}^|QB 
<$ Beatrix, he goes in search of Dante, delivers him from the per* 
§ecution of the she-wolf, and conducts him out of the obscure wood : 
this signifies, that the new Ghibellinism of Dante, excited by Virgu] 
or* the Philosophy of the Empire, removed him from the party 61 
tjie Guelphs and their vices. Virgil invites him to travel through 
the infernal regions j the meaning of which is, that Political Sci- 
ence leads him to meditate upon the disorders of the age kt whid 
he lived, agitated by the politics of the Guelphs, ubi nullti# bfdo 
because it was only by so doing that he could attain to virtue. * * II 
would seem that Dante, in the full vigour of his mind, and taughl 
in the useful school of experience and misfortune, enlightened frj 
justice, and feeling that he was wandering far from the path of truth 
said, with Isaiah: Erravimus a vid veritatis, et sol justiticE 
nobis ; that enlightened by the symbolical sun, darted from thehigi 
mountains to which his eyes were turned, he exclaimed with David 
Jrtvavi oculos meos ad montes unde venit auxilium mihi : ijtid that 
^jferefore, at the period of his age which he regards as the midway 
" ^mortal life, considering those superstitious times as a real hell 
he concluded with Hezekiah : In dimulo dierum meorum vadam M 
feri. Meditating on the causes which lead to the truehdi 
; intended to feign that he had really gone to the in*fenw 
nan did Hezekiah when he pronounced those wor^is 3 bu 
igh political knowledge, in which he was so deeply read 
nplated the disorders of mankind, with a view to tWig 
it of his own spirit, and to the instruction of others, jam 
,were by sound politics to sound morality,, he foRhd tS 
‘ ich he had gone astray : he came to the Knowjpdgt i 
# and reached at last the true way of life, becaus 
ions were directed to him who said: 



, of the Inferno, the earthly , 
clearly typified ; and this isl 
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• - Rossetti's W&tciSkion of 

hell qf Dantes not the hell of the othjer woridylbtrt of thid. &f%e 
vicious are the dead $ the virtuous the living : the former arfe the 
Guelph s ; the latter the Ghibellines. Acheron symbolizes the flood 
/l£ Of passions consequent on the corruption of those tiines ; had 
finally, therefore, the earth and the age in which Dante lived are the 
> subjects of his Inferno, and the damned are the vicious of his day* 

It is true that the poet meets the souls of persons who were really 
dead j but if Virgil, Lucy, Beatrix, and Rachel, were but symbols 
of Dante’s invention, in like manner all others who are found in 
the infernal regions may be symbols of other conceptions existing 
Ju^his mind. So Ca;sar, armed, and with griffin’s eyes, was not 
Julius Caesar, but Henry of Luxembourg. In these personages 
' Dante symbolizes their popular reputation. The feigning to question 
their spirits is merely a scrutiny of their characters j and it is with 
. these characters personified that he converses. lie says nothing of 
the dead who left no fame behind them, or of the idle and avari- 
cious $ but those whose fame resounds in the world entreat him to 
revive their memories amongst the living. Charon is the symbol 
of bad example in a corrupted age, stimulating and forcing mankind 
to side with the vicious. The irresistible necessity which makes 
the soul eager to pass the river, is the effect of inveterate habit in an 
evil course of life $ and this inveteracy is represented in Charon, 
hoary white with eld : he has eyes of burning coal , and encircled 
witkjlames, which are symbols of that eternal fire to which bad 
' example leads mankind. The refusal of Charon to pass Dante to 
the oth6r side of the river, signifies the unwillingness of the poet to 
follow bad example : and the other havens, from the shores of which 
Charon intimates that Dante is to find the passage proper for him, 
signify the precepts of Virgil, or the Ghibelline philosophy, by which 
he shall be led to meditate on the vices of the age. Minos is the 
type of -that secret judgment which has its seat in the conscience of 
men : Cetberus is gluttony ; P lulus, avarice j Phlegias, anger. The 
various torments of the damned souls represent the pains whi$i 
attend, as a natural consequence, the various vices prevailing in the 
vorld we inhabit. The tears which distil from the crevices of the 
itatue of the huge old man of Crete, symbolize the vices whiefi have 
heir respective services in the different ages which that status re- 
presents. • From those tears is formed the infernal river, which is 
>y turns called Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus, on the op- 
XMite banks of which are punished the souls of the wickei£who&e 
ormeQts increase, as Time, represented in that statue, ,<Jetcends 
gwar|| the corrupted ages, and as the vices of the wotld become 
pore apd more flagrant. # > > 

I’ The progression in Dante’s hell is the consequence of his 

meditation, whiqh proceeds gradually and continually $(0m 
nMt to greater sin j $|is a proper distribution of the mjateriAof 
morai$oem ; it is the execution, in sbkt, ctfthe 
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sedj&our eyes, in his poetical figures, what a philosopher wold 
described onlv to our intellect. From mere want of VirtUj# 
imich hifhas represented in the idle, he has advanced by degreesj| 
the sin of pride, which he has contemplated in Lucifer, placed in 4K 
narrowest and deepest part of his infernal circles, as the basis ado 
Origin of every other vice. 

? ■ »i suppose myself,’ says Rossetti, < to enter into the lofty.*0ul 
bf Dante at the moment in which he conceived his admirable poem. 
I read there the following thoughts, and read them at the time in 
which the unhappy man, destitute of subsistence and of home;*fi$ 
in the highest degree the effects of the vicious age in which he 
lived : “ I will contemplate the sins which I see ruling the presenl 
perverse generation. I will represent to the eyes of my insaite con- 
temporaries a series of allegories, such as that every one ipny b< 
attracted to the contemplation of them. In these allegories tfe( 
vicious shall not only behold their present ills, but those etil 
greater which await them. It may happen that I shall be abletx 
enlighten them, and perhaps the good cause may triumph by tbew 
means. If no other advantage arise from my work, I shall at 1 m 
Spread instruction and taste through the barbarity of an ignoran 
age, and hasten the civilization of my country ; so, that while 
become useful to others, I shall improve my own mind : and m; 
heart foretels me that everlasting fame will be the recompense C 
my long labours. Who knows but that the sons of my persecute* 
may one day curse the memory of their fathers for having so cruell 
treated one of their innocent citizens ? Who knows but that th 
ungrateful Florence may one day desire, and desire in vain, na; 
ashes ? But if I be doomed to leave them far from my native lane 
L as a new Scipio, will direct to be written on the tomb that shai 
contain them : Ingrata patria , ne ossa mea quidem : Hi 

iiMauditur Dantes patriis extorris ab oris . To the task, then. Bu 
f |fOW shall X frame the proposed allegories } 

< 0 Muse , o alto ingegno, or m'ajutate !* ^ 


' %. an allegorical hell of the dead, I will represent that of ih 
liviM^if the vicious can be so called. But no, they are not such 
for the righteous alone may be considered as living, since life cok 
sistaoply in right actions. I will consider then as dead aU thej 
tyho^&Ctions are vicious, and will put them— Hw 


‘ In morte dotfk luogo di discordia .* | r 


• *Bt$lb t the end that every one may behold himself in tDM&fj 
irOrits, it j| necessary that 1 should choose names among the 19 
whom I may pourtray the living, in orter Jjjgt 
Jr&u8^.^«%y class may be brought tqjtesemble arouna t Wm.i 
f ^itre, lid apply what is said to themseMs without being Mg 
■vt'ki '(pin thfte famous chwaoters, 


apply what is said to themse 
n thwe famous characters, i 


without being 

arfjL. « . ... 




tlieywfjllsSe w&t they* 'Actually are, and jfhat tfo 
if they do not augend.” * 

''" Proceeding in the review of Rossetti's Disquisitions, 

§ at the wood signifies in its allegorical sense, the viciou*^ 

e time when Dante^fcfc a Guelph $ and hell, that immense w<M 
Soil of those vices upon which he meditated, after having become^ 
•(GhibeUine ; that Dis is the type of Florence, governed by the GiM~ 
phiaQ party j that the gate of St. Peter, mentioned at the end of the^ 
iirst canto of the Inferno, alluded to a gate of Florence, which .has* 
thejao(^e;name, and near which the patrimonial house of Dante was 
igjpSled ; that the angel whom he expects is the Emperor Henry VII. $ 
tS&tJn Lucifer is represented the chief of the Guelphian party : and 
significations are proved from authorities so abundant, that 
it is impossible not to feel persuaded that the meaning of the poet 
is rightly revealed. But these illustrations being new, Rossetti has 
purposely been superabundant in his illustrations, in order that those 
who havf been accustomed to understand this poem according to 
former expounders, might be more surely convinced. . p 

This vblume contains a fine apology for the secret and violent 
anger of the Ghibelline poet, who is eloquently justified. To this 
justification succeeds a very beautiful chapter upon the allegorical 
language of the Divina Commedia, in which, after a few explanations 
calculated to dispel the darkness which involves it, Rossetti gives us 
what he calls the skeleton of the first canto of the Inferno, in which 
we have .the sense of it. divested of every allegorical veil. This, it 
appears, he deems almost a profanation of the fame of the Florentine 
poet, for he apologizes for having dared so much- We confess that; 
this exposition has afforded us great pleasure, and we wish w^ 
could seethe whole vision explained in the same happy way. Our 
hew commentator touches upon the opinions of some learned^ men 
conpenndjjf "the allegory, alluding to those sparks from which m 
flattie WaS ever raised. Finally, he gives us a summary of his dp 
jjgd&4ion the inteipretation of Dante's poem, the material^ 
||&h, he truly says, arc to be sought for in the other works , of t 
jjwet. At the end of this volume, the intentions of the authoy f 
the continuation of his work are disclosed and it then conclud 
a paragraph, which we give in the original, in which all whol| 
stand this beautiful tongue will delight most to read it : 

Italia mia, dolcissima Italia mia, per averti troppo amata 

jerdutaic forse deh tolga 1* augurio Iddio 1 Ma piu sup 

olentep un #le per tc sol sostenuto, a tc solo io seguo aj 
pnieidgUie: ed altro premio non he attendo che la mia lx 
la quale al sommo se accrescetebbe se tu vi af“- 
i che non A son discare. Sembra essere pietk del del 



b#n<)o, il quale 
; talclib se afflig$ 

tVVj 


vr te vien sofferto, debba avq 
1 cuore, rischiari ancor l’intef 
1 a a piu sublimare nel tuo 
1 dono del tuo cielo ridfttte 2 




ii^m^ptat o vale ora ad agtferiir Sfee 
ingejjfno i cbe penetri in quanto ei lascib scritto per tv^ istruzioir^pl 

f ’ E felici le mie fatiche, se per esse udr6%petere 

m ' Gloria musarum Dantes non cedit Hojpero, 

Par quoque Virgilio j doctrine vinciwjrumque. 

^ VERINI. 

•WVclose our review of this ingenious and meritorious work, 
congratulating its author, who can apply to himself those line!# $3 
the Latin philosopher and poet : 

Avia Picridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo : juvat integros accedere fontis 
Atque haurire ; juvatquc novos decerpcrc flores. 

DE RERUM NA#. 

The Knight’s Song. 

m' , ^ 

By H. M. Parker , Esq., author of ‘ The Draught of ImmorioUty^^ \ 
V- and other Poems' * % 

My love’s the light, the guiding star, ' 

That shines upon my way ; 

It cheers me through the clouds of war, 1 ** 

And in the battle day : " ^ 

When trumpets peal. 

And squadrons reel 
Amidst the storm of fight, 

Love, love ’s the charm 
That nerves the arm 
Of a true and constant knight. 

My love dwells in her pleasant bovver 
fey the silvery Garonne, 

As pure and fair as a passion-flower 
That hath by moonlight blown : 

While I afar, 

In fields of war, 

Defend my country’s right. 

In love and fame, 

To win the name 
Of a true and gallant knight. 

But hark ! the martial trumpet calls. 

The voice of battle breathes ; 

Honour and Fame for him who falls 
Entwine their glorious wreaths : 

But love’s own crown, * 

And bright renown, 

:< Wait him, who from the fight 
\ Returns to prove > 

dL His faith and love, „ ' r 

^ Like a true and valiant knight 


Colonization of Africa. 


tlesources of the Country for Colonization-~IIints for Emigrants «- 
Comparative Estimate of the Cape of Good Hope with other 

British Colonies, ' 

These are the heads of a most important and interesting chapter 
in Mr. Thompson’s late volume on Southern Africa, the publication 
of yyldch we announced to our readers, but were unable at the time 
1 space for any review of its contents. As the interests of this 
ency of England come fairly within the scope of our labours, 
t!we have given them on all occasions our ready attention,) we 
think i&e cannot do better, both towards the colony itself, and to 
those ytfhose thoughts may have been directed thither as a future 
place of Residence, than by giving the principal portion of the chap- 
ter ady^fted to, a place in our pages. 


kjf&tyledged by every person who is well acquainted with 
Malices and resources of the Cape colo 


It is t a 

the circtfili|attces and resources of the Cape colony, that it pos- 
sesses, witlpi its boundaries, ample means of furnishing a secure 
and plentiful subsistence to at least live times its present population. 
It is, no doubt, true, that nearly two-thirds of its entire surAe 
consists of vast ranges of sterile mountains and dreary wastes, 
which lio efforts of human industry can render available for tlte 
Wants of civilized man, and which refuse even drink and pasturage 
for the herds of the wandering grazier : it is, therefore, obvious, 
andgdinitted by every one, that, throughout a great part of the in- 
terior, ^a dense population can never exist. But the Cape is a, 
country, both of very wide extent and of very great diversity of soil 
and climate 3 its fertility, in some parts, is not less remarkable than 
its barrenness in others 3 and while a large proportion of its avail* 
territory, is peculiarly adapted for stock-farming, the remain 
Equally well suited for agriculture. 

It is, moreover, a circumstance of no slight importance for the 
Future prosperity of this settlement, that the tracts adapted by nature 
For the extensive prosecution of corn husbandry, lie all contiguous 
to the sea-coast 3 nor is that coast (as I shall afterwards shoW)dther 
rf such dangerous navigation, or so ill-supplied with harl 
roadsteads as is generally imagined. Yet of this valuable 
Rising Albeit of land, stretching from Hottentot’s j 
tef Keiskamma, scarcely a hundredth part has yet 
iCted to the ploughshare. The districts of SwellendKmfj 
ltd jEJitenhage, were originally parcelled out in cattle-fernas 5 " 1 
fcual 'extent of 6000 
le propnetors still 

mm of 


•es 3 and on the profits of their live-sfock 
exclusively depend 3 for, e xe gpt ijfetbe 
id Algoa Bay, there has been wierto btit 




jpvivmzQiicm oj ^ 

^ id \" r , , , c ' *' 

H^^eaeo^i^emeAt for th# cultivation of com tey#hd the imWk+ 
diBdc wants of the farmers themselves. This, however, is a state 
of^Aings which cannot long continue. Within these few years £ 
cdfsiderable coasting trade has been established, and which is daiM 
increasing. Within these few months, Algo^ Bay and the Kowra 
have been admitted to the advantages of general commerce. There 
are other bays and inlets along the southern coast not less accessible, ■ 
gjad Which, ere long, may possess equal claims to like privileges ; , 
but my business is now with the land alone, and to that 1 shah for 
the present confine my remarks. . 


Of this valuable belt of sea-coast, exceeding GOO miles in lengttt 
it is true that but a small proportion now remains at the dispOS&gf 
Government ; but it is not, on that account, inaccessible tO’fjlMh; 
capital and enterprise. Many of the present proprietors, pf&Wisg 
the ease and independence of stock-farming, would willingly- part 
with their paternal fields to new coiners who brought ready money 
in their pockets, and would migrate with their herds and flocks to 
seek settlements in the interior. Others, enlightened and exeited, 
by witnessing the results of British industry, would subdivide their 
too extensive domains, and devote their attention to corn husbandry* 
And, in this manner, the large tracts, now only partially or UpprQ- 
fitably employed by the Dutch -African boors, would be progressively 
occupied and improved, and the population of that part of the colony 
rapidly increased. English capital would carry along with it/ or 
speedily attract, English free-labour, which would be found more ' 
pleasant an( i profitable than the employment of slaves. Fishing 
TOWns and villages would spring up by degrees at every bay and em* 
bpuehurc along the coast — where mechanics and artizans would, fix 
their residence — where coasting vessels would come to carry off the 
Sl^plus produce — and the graziers of the inner country resort for * 
their supplies, in place of encountering (as at present) ^ tediouf 
journey to Algoa Bay, or Cape Town, Such important improve* 
Ip&Uts will not be the work of a day, even under favourable cir* 
Constances — though they must take place in the course of time In 
jpe of the most discouraging — but it is obvious that they may bn 
vastly accelerated by the influx of British capital and labour. 


,’t, have been now sketching the probable results of a considerable 
infiyXjOf British emigrants into the districts along the southern coast, 
po$sewd of sufficient capital to establish themselves without any ai4> 
or»Jnhperence on the part of Government. The success of this im* 
port^jpejass of settlers, as well as the general interests of thedolcHMfe 
n^Sfe|kDwever, be very materially promoted by the patrofcatf MR 
0®ftYefnment being bestowed in furtherance of some wen-ofo 
yise| seheme for directing to South Africa a large, though progte*|jj 
9iv% emigration of labourers, mechanics, and small farmers; Or 
^encouragement that exists in the colon Yior these several cJass^ 
HjA I : shall apeak separately. ftot^fcce 
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frdni goverflrfinr^otilS ke— for labours arif^ 
passage out, either entirely free, or to be repaid from”! 
images within a specified time — for the small farmers, so 
to reduce the expense of the passage, and the free allotmerit'Of c 
patent locations, in proportion to their funds. 

The resources of the colony, for the establishment of this-I&i 
^lass of emigrants, though not unlimited, are still conside^t©} 
Albany, indeed, may be now considered as entirely occupied 5 
whaliof it remains unappropriated, is either of too inferior quality tffc 
be. WWthy of attention, or will fall to be distributed among the pre-^ 
^^Inhabitants. Nor is there, elsewhere, within the old limits of 
Iftfcblony, any large extent of useful lands in the hands of govWt!* 
Almost all that was worth occupation (at least in the opinionf 
'of the Dutch colonists) has been already granted away ; and, as* 

* suredly, it is not my design to recommend the thorny jungle, or thei 
sterile waste, to the acceptance of English farmers. But, eastward 
of the Great Fish River, there still remains, for those who cannot 
purchase; the valuable and extensive district ceded by the Caffes ifr 
1819 , <and which is understood to be held in reserve, by government, 
for thiB express purpose. 

v tins is one of the most beautiful and fertile tracts of country npt 
^Southern Africa. It is bounded on the west by the Great Fish Rive& 
and on the east by the Keiskamma and Chumi. Its upper, or northeiSj^ 
division is intersected by the Kat, the Kounap, the Gola, and oth££ 
subsidiary streams, which, issuing from the skirts of the cold, fiinfl 
cloudy AVintcrbcrg, j)our upon the grassy plains below an unfajJ* 4 * 1 *' 

' supply of excellent water. The mountains, which cross the en- 
try in an irregular chain from the Caha to the Chumi, are’ clotheF 
in many places, with forests of fine timber, lit for every purpose < 

: building^ husbandry, or household furniture. The Kat and Kounap 
Rivers, where they first issue from the mountains, arc capable of 
being led out for irrigation, over a considerable extent of rich allpv" 

^ Roil, presenting several choice positions for future towns and f x 
. lets, with their gardens, orchards, and corn-fields, upon thfe j 
plan as those of GraafF-Reinct, Somerset, and Uitenhagfc.’ 

, mountain glens, up to the very bottom of the Winterberg/V^ 
vered with luxuriant pasturage, are well wooded, and sparkliq 
rivulets, atid competent to support a much denser populate 
file prosperous district of Zwagershoek, described in a precei 
of this work. The plains, extending from the mountain^ 1 
miles 1 of the sea, present, indeed, a more arid and-a 
I; yet they are, in many places, extremely suitable 
ig of sheep, and are interspersed with permanent vlefftf 4 
$.* The verdant and diversified country near the coastf/i 
irhaps/not quite so favourable for sheep, is covered with ab 
pfbage saKbrious forgattle an<J horses; while its loosejjal 
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te*e* peculiarly adapt it for the 



l territory contains altogether, at a very moderate 
^ /Awards of a million of acres, available either for the pur*& . 
el of agriculture, or for the raising of stock. Nor are its ad- 
ntages unappreciated by the Colonial Government, or by the older 
&bitants. Mr. Barrow states, that even in the time of the old 
ijffiih Government, the frontier boors were with difficulty prevefljted 
taking forcible possession of this tract of country, then cttjcu- $ 
jifef by the Caffers and Gonaquas. 

, In 1820 , the acting governor. Sir Rufane Donkin, obtained, bjk 
especial convention, the consent of the Caffer king, Gaika, that >thi| 
territory (previously evacuated by the Gaffers), should be allotted^ 
British settlers j and, in virtue of this agreement, a considerable / 
portion of it was surveyed, and the scite selected of a projected 
|pwn on the Kat River, to be called New Edinburgh 5 with a view-to 
the immediate location of some large parties of emigrants, expected 
out from the West of Scotland and the Highlands. But the High* 
landers were, by some unlucky accident, diverted from this enter* 
prise 5 and the destruction of the Abeona transport by fire at sea, 
interposed a more disastrous prohibition to the attempt of the others. 
®iis desirable country remains, therefore, still entirely unoccupied^ 
» his Majesty’s Government has interdicted, by a positive proviso^ 
^distribution among tlie frontier boors, and has ordered some, 
•who had been allowed to occupy farms in it, to be recalled across/ 
Ilfe^Fish River. 

'piould Government not resume its former intention of locating in H 

{ a district a numerous body of Scotch Highlanders, (a description 
people certainly extremely well adapted for its occupation,) it will , 
)bably be, ere long, apportioned out to some other class of British * 
Emigrants. The selection will, I trust, be made with dufyfcare and 
^crimination. People collected from large towns, or manufec* 
jjg districts, however useful in other parts of the colony, woul$f 
ve very unsuitable settlers for the ceded territory. A hardy* " 
Ve, and industrious class'of men, — accustomed to a country life, ' 
i^&inted with the management of cattle, — patient of priva* 
>ersevering under difficulties, — should, if possible, be<fi3ya$ * k 
nd, with the superintendence of a judicious i^agistracy. 

Id not fail to prosper, in spite of the vicinity of the 
gaffers. . ... 

^tribes are, no doubt, like all barbarians, fickle and^eKS^g 
M plunder. But they are, nevertheless, a very 
gen from the ferocious natives of North America. 

1 with us, (in which I fear they have been often 
Ihgainat as sinning,’) they have never evinced a ^hiiod* 
ipdictive spirit j aud in their occasional. deprecations the^ 
Palways spared the herdsmen, fpen they were not 



danger of pursuit. Their aversion to the Whntoti sheddittg ttf hldo& 
may be well appreciated from the fact, that during the seven yearfr 
in which the Albany district has been possessed by the English gefc 
tiers, although there has been frequent skirmishing between f the 
Caffers and the military, and though the thickets of the Zuurveld 
have often been swarming with their predatory bands, not more 
than five individuals, out of a population of four thousand, have 
fallen victims to Caffer hostility. Farther up the frontier, the Scotch 
party at Bavian’s River, though close upon the boundary, have not 
lost, during the same period, a single hoof by Caffer rapacity : and 
on |he Zwart-Key Kivcr, beyond the Winterberg, where the boor# 
t6 tid the Tambookie tribe pasture their herds on the same plains, a 

r irrd has never yet occurred between the Christian and the hea- 
n,— nor has the former ever had occasion to complain of the 
violence or dishonesty of the latter. On the whole, I see no reason 
to doubt, that with an orderly and active British population, in 
possession of the ceded territory, organized for defence under dis»- 
creet officers, and our frontier policy directed by systematic regu- 
lations, at once firm and beneficent, our relations with the Caffer 
tribes might be hereafter maintained on a footing equally satisfactory 
to the colonists, and advantageous to them. The pleasing progress 
of the various missionaries now occupied in the instruction of these 
tribes, and the increasing demand for European commodities, ex- 
cited by the regular markets now established for barter with them, 
cannot fail to assist in promoting this desirable result, and of render- 
ing, perhaps ere long, the eastern frontier as secure as the district 
of Uitenhage is now, — which, only eight years ago was exposed to 
• continual apprehension and damage from Caffer rapacity. 

Exclusive of this frontier territory, there are still some smaller 
tracts of useful country in possession of Government, which might, 
perhaps, be advantageously parcelled out to British emigrants with 
scanty funds. I allude more particularly to some tracts of waste 
forest land, lying along the Zitzikamma River, which I have not 
myself visited, but which, as I have been informed by an officer 
■employed in the survey of that part of the colony, are very abun- 
dantly supplied with water, and exceedingly well adapted for corn 
husbandry, and for horticulture of every description. A certain 
number of small farmers might be located here, — or little townships, 
planted, which might probably form the nuclei of future villages*, 
Here, at least, the settler would have neither the wild tribal nor 
(except the cowardly hysena) beasts of prey to molest him f/apdt 
^with abundance of moisture, and a prolific soil, every one ableto 
; wield *a spade might easily rear vegetables sufficient (whatever 
wfere his other resources) to set famine at defiance. 

Kllri ^rchell, in a pamphlet published in 1819*, has pointed out 

Hints "on Emigration to the Cape of Good ! 

Hatcfcard/ f- 
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&$*#ore smote and very different tract of country to the attention 
of Ajdtish ^migrants, namely, the territory adjoining to the Cr&dock 
and Yellow Rivers, which I traversed in 1823. But although I 
baye little, doubt that the boundary of the colony will one day em* 
brace that remote region, I must confess I am far from considering 
my own countrymen the fittest class of men to colonize it. The. 
ixrupense distance from the coa*t, and the consequent difficulty and 
expense of travelling thither, — the want of any accessible market* 
either for the purchase of necessaries, or the disposal of produce,*-* 
the continual annoyances to be apprehended from ravenous wild 
beasts, (especially lions,) and from wandering savages (especially 
bushmen), — above all, the excessive drought of the climate, and 
the general impracticability of irrigation, — form altogether a com* 
bination of obstacles, such as scarcely any class of European settlers 
could be expected successfully to contend with. In my apprehen* 
sion, the back-country vee-boors , or the semi-civilized Griquas, are 
the only fit colonists for the banks of theGariep. 


The disposable lands within the present boundaries of the Cape 
colony fit for European farmers, are, it is obvious, limited,— and 
its capacity for the reception of emigrants is, of course, not inde* ! 
finite. Space must be allowed, too, for the progressive increase of 
its present population 5 and I am far from advocating any farther 
extension of our eastern frontier. Yet, with all these restrictions, I ' 
have no hesitation in asserting, that the Cape still affords ample 
room for the reception of at least ten thousand additional settlers; 

I do not mean to affirm, that such a considerable number could be' 
advantageously, or even safely, sent out to the Cape in a single sea-# 
son,— or that any extensive scheme of emigration upon principles 
similar to that of 1820, would be advisable; but I mean to say, 
that I consider the colony quite capable of absorbing a progressive 
inflilx of five or six hundred emigrants annually for a dozen or 
fifteen years to come ; and that it not only possesses abundant means 
for their prosperous establishment, but that their enterprise and 
industry, if properly directed, could not fail to develop, muck 
more rapidly than can be otherwise anticipated, the latent resources/ , 
of this important settlement. 

I have mentioned that the Cape colony possesses, in my opinion/ 
considerable claims to the attention of three different classes of eml* 
grants* I now proceed to specify these several classes more dife 
thjctjy, and to detail with some minuteness the course which I con* 
sider it advisable for them generally to pursue, in order to avoid 
disappointment, and save much valuable time and money.' TbeStJ 
fact»t»&d calculations which I shall submit for their consideration/ 
whatever may be their practical importance, are at least not de4|/ 
pendent upon vague theories, but upon correct data, derivfd flfomF^ 
the experience of sensible farmers, and other intelligent person** 
in the country. 
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And first, in addressing my remarks to pereons pos^essed v o( sj$l- 
cientjfapital to become landholders at the Cape on an. in^mp^t 
footling, without any aid from Government, I beg to premise I 
pi far from recommending emigration to any who possess the n%ios 
bf realizing a competent subsistence at home. In all new colons 
there are many discomforts, disquietudes, and grievances, of whw 
Englishmen in their own country can have little idea. The (Jjjr ‘ 
even in its best settled provinces, is not without its share of / 
and emigrants, however well provided with funds, will have, 

Climy on their first arrival, a plentiful lot of privations and 
apj|qyances to encounter. They will find among ' the orange a 
tlje almond bowers’ of Southern Africa, no Elysian retreat from tfye 
everyday troubles of life ; and, if they ever indulged golden dreams 
of there realizing sudden affluence, they will soon find themselves 
Unpleasantly wakened from the absurd delusion. 

But to those who, without entertaining such romantic expedi- 
tions, are desirous of removing themselves and families from the 
depressing anxieties of unprosperous circumstances, and who are 
nhh, to, carry out with them funds sufficient to purchase and stock a 
farm ha one of the more settled districts, 1 can conscientiously 
recommend the Cape as a country where rustic competence may he 
Securely attained without very severe exertion for the present, pr 
fcdrasspig anxiety for the future, — where they will enjoy a mild cpd 
jfahlbrious climate, with perfect security of life and property ,-—gpd 
they may comfortably establish themselves by means jjf'.a 
Capital more moderate, I apprehend, than would suffice for the Jmjfe 
purpose in any other British colony. To persons thus circumstaiped 
ind predisposed, the following hints are offered: 

Unless the emigrant has a capital exceeding 2,000/. sterling, (alyi 
hpf very many who have that amount will probably think of leaving 
Britain,) I would not advise him to expend any considerable sum in 
the purchase of stores and utensils. Until he has acquired some 

S ical knowledge of the country, he cannot judge clearly what 
be in every respect essential ; and such is the diversity of local 
mstances, that even an experienced resident, unless he were 
|fc<jibinted with the precise spot where he may ultimately^ Sjttje, 
pould scarcely furnish him with useful directions. Many the 
emigrants of 1820 have had cause deeply to regret the expenditure 
of large sums upon machinery and implements which they^ftaVie 
Sever been able to use. At the residence of one gentlema * ' 
bany, >1 saw property of this description stowed up in an < 

>ch had cost upwards of 600/. in England, and which 
her employ profitably, nor yet dispose of without imft 
jj^idthesum thus uselessly sunk been expended upon live 
“^(jjferino sheep, for instance,) it would by this time haWtf 
\ quadrupled its value. 

ik few articles for immediate use will, however/'* 





ka? 

Among' these ought' To' fee a couple of strong iron ploughs/ fit ^vi n- 
tfoWlng machine, a selection of wire sieves for corn and flour, ‘a 
sftiail hand corn-mill, iron teeth for harrows, a dozen or’ two of 
sjSdes and pickaxes, an assortment of carpenter’s tools for rohgfc 
Work, three or four strong bridles and saddles, (the latter adapted 
for horses of secondary size,) a couple of fowling-pieces, and a few 
common muskets, &c. &c. These, with a stock of wearing apparel 
sufficient to last the family for three years, comprise all the luggage 
with which I would advise emigrants, even of the first class, to ih- 
CUtnber themselves ; and 100/. or 150/. thus expended, will, I con- 
ceive, be quite sufficient provision for the first three years : additional 
supplies can always be obtained, either in the colony, or ordered 
from England, as they may be required. 

A couple of steady farm-servants, engaged for a term of three 
years upon clear and well-defined contracts, and two or three boys 
about twelve years of age, (obtained perhaps from a poor-house,) • 
and regularly indentured for seven years, ought to form part of the 
settler’s establishment. A greater number might perhaps be use- 
fully employed, but the tendency to dissatisfaction is so great, where- 
ever a considerable number of English servants are engaged toge- 
ther oil long contracts, that the annoyance would probably more 
than counterbalance the benefit j and the master had better trust to 
the resources of the colony for additional labour, (limited as these 
resources are,) than expend a large sum on bringing out a numerous 
r^piue to torment bis life with extravagant claims and eterfial 
grumblings. * 

In all colonics where the price of labour is exorbitant, white 
servants are apt to become saucy and unreasonable. In America 
and New South Wales, matters in this respect arc fully as bad as at 
the Cape — in Van Diemen’s Land, I believe, much worse. This 
circumstance forms, in fact, one of the chief inconveniences and 
obstructions to new settlers in all these countries, of which every 
book of travels furnishes abundant illustrations. At the Cape, how- 
ever, the Hottentot population affords an important resource. These 
natives, are not indeed well adapted for regular heavy labour, ny are 
they likely to do well with hasty or capricious masters ; but they 
form' good herdsmen and waggon-drivers j and, when judiciously 
treated, generally prove useful and obedient dependents. 



the sake of domestic comfort, especially where there date 
children, one or two active -English maid-servants would.be very 
durable ; but if young and good-looking, it is more than prob$bfe| 
ttait|ij^rriage would very speedily cancel all previous engagement 
The$&x)r the ugly are the most convenient housemaids to carryjjo^ 
new colonies. Except in Cape Town, an unmarried wojp^piAbOw 
twenty-five years of age is an anomaly almost unknown. { , > , 
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His preliminary preparations being made, the emigrant should, if 
possible, secure a passage direct to Algoa Bay, in preference to 
Cape Town, unless he means to establish himself within a moderate 
distance of the latter, which would require, however, a more consi- 
derable capital than I have taken into account. Cape Town is com- 
paratively an expensive place, and would consume in a few weeks a 
sum of money which would be of no slight importance in the stock- 
ing of an African farm 3 while, on the other hand, by proceeding 
at once to Uitenhage, he could maintain his family in that village, or 
its vicinity, at a very moderate rate, until he had leisure to look 
about for such an estate as suited his circumstances. At Uitenhage, 
house-rent is moderate, vegetables are abundant, good beef is sold 
for Id. per lb., and mutton for l^d. Several genteel English faini* 
lies are already settled there 3 and should it become the capital of 
the eastern districts, the population must rapidly increase. There 
the emigrant, should he not immediately lind a farm that pleased him, 
might very agreeably, and not altogether unprofitably, reside even 
for some months. lie ought not to be too hasty in purchasing a 
place 3 but should make careful inquiries in regard to the capabilities 
of such farms as are advertised for sale 3 for the value of lands in 
South Africa depends much more upon local circumstances than 
upon extent or external appearances. 

I shall conclude this chapter with an extract from the pamphlet 
(already quoted) of my friend, Mr. Pringle, which being written only 
fpr a temporary purpose, is, I believe, already out of print 3 and 
tile author’s opinions will, probably, not be considered unimportant 
on the present subject, when it is mentioned that he was the leader 
of the Scotch party, located at Bavian’s River, the most successful, 
perhaps, of all tlie settlers of 18*20, and is intimately acquainted with 
the general situation of the Cape Colonists, and the whole circum- 
stances of the emigration : 

* With all the defects of this country and climate, I am fully satis- 
fied that, in ordinary times, it is not a worse , but perhaps a better 
land to live in than any other British colony. And however start- 
ling jhis opinion may appear, after all that has recently occurred iu 
Albany, I believe a hasty comparison will discover it to be not ao 
very preposterous as many persons may at this moment be apt to 
imagine 3 for the fluctuating tide of public opinion appears to be now 
tprned as unreasonably against, as it was formerly extravagantly 
in favour of, South Africa. True, the Cape is exposed to droughts, 
rust, storms of hail, excessive rains, diseases in cattle, marauding 
Chaffers, Bushmen, beasts of prey, serpents, and so forth: but, 
after a pretty intimate experience of all these annoyances, I am Con- 
vinced that they are not worse than others of a similar or analo^oup 
description which prevail more or less in all new colonies/ 1 
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No. III. 

On the Tomb of Moses* 

At p. 182 of the 'Travels in Palestine and the Countries East of the 
Jordan,’ it is mentioned, under the date of Jan. 18, 1815, that *Mr. 
Bankes returned from an excursion to the J ordan and the Dead Sea, 
where he had been accompanied by a crowd of Greek pilgrims. 
They had passed a night tit a Mohammedan mosque, called Mesjed 
el Nebbe Moosa, from an idea prevalent among the people of the 
country that here was the tomb of Moses.’ 

John Hales, I remember, somewhere says, of church authbrity, 
that ‘ it is nought j’ and after reading the Appendix to the f Travels 
among the Arab Tribes,’ and since observing the facts ascertained, 
by unimpeachable testimony, on a late trial, I am in some danger 
of thus regarding the authority on which the above relation appears 
to depend. Yet some among the ‘ crowd of Greek pilgrims ’ might 
return to testify what they had seen, or, in a case where the temp- 
tation from vanity, or a worse passion, little appears, I venture to 
credit, quoad hoc , even the late member for the University of Cam- 
bridge ) a distinction, of which, for the honour of the learned 
Institute, I trust that traveller will never be deprived. I venture, 
then, to assume that the dwellers beside the Jordan still cherish the 
memory of the illustrious Hebrew lawgiver, and indulge the belief 
tSiat they are in possession of his tomb. 

It continued, however, through numerous ages, the unhesitating 
belief of Jews and Christians, that the tomb of Moses could not oe 
discovered. Before l examine, the foundation of this opinion, give 
me leave to bring before your readers the pretensions to this dis- 
covery in the seventeenth century, as disclosed in the ‘ true and 
exact relation ; ’ which will be found to have gained some credit in 
that age, an age certainly not the most remarkable for incredulity. 

After a short address from the ‘ stationer to the reader,’ in behalf' 
of the anonymous relator, declaring it £ absurd to doubt of the suV 
ject matter ot the discourse,’ we arc told that ( in October 1655^ 
certain Maronite Christians, keeping herds of goats upon Mount 
Nebo, otherwise called the mountain Abarim/ remarked that somepf 


* * A True and Exact Relation of the strange finding out of Mote* 
hi* Tombe, in a valley ncare unto Mount Ncbo, in Palestine, W1& 
( diveift remarkable occurrences that happened thereupon, and the several! 
judgments of many learned men concerning the same, communicated by 
a person of quality residing in Constantinople, to a person of honour 
here in England, and by him permitted to be published, for the satisfac- 
tion of the ingenious. — London : Printed by J. G. for Richard Lowndes, 
at the Wbj|e Lion in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1657, 12mo. pp. 39.’ /. \ 
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their goats strayed unaccountably, and on flfeir return their * hair 
did yield a most odoriferous scent.’ The goatherds at length dish* 
cover a cave, to which their goats had wandered; on ‘putting iir 
their heads/ they are also scented, ‘ their staves likewise participat- 
ing of the perfumes.’ They enter the cave, where at length ‘ they 
discover a material which seemed to be a tombstone.’ 

In the sequel, ‘ the Patriarch of the Maronites,’ on the report of 
the goatherds, sends ‘ two priests, who were his chaplins/ ^ho 
seriously viewing the inscription, which was in the Hebrew character 
and Hebrew language, they found it to be in effect, r Moses the ser- 
vant of God.’ These chaplins became ‘ almost venerable ’ for ‘ the 
Odoriferous scent which proceeded from their garments, which gave 
a sweeter savour than all the spices of India, or gums of Arabia 
could do.’ As a consequence, * men of all religions, with amaze- 
ment began to take notice of this miraculous invention, far exceed- 
ing in their judgment that of the Holy Cross, and some of every 
sort of them* having first viewed the place, did earnestly endeavour 
how they might convert it most to their own profit.’ 

* The Maronites, as the first inventors, petitioned Morat, the 
Bashaw of Damascus, that they might have the keeping of this 
holy place. But they being poor, although they had justice on 
their side, yet not being able to bribe the Christians, the Greek and 
Armenian Church stept in, and offered great present sums and 
yearly salaries for the keeping of it.’ Next, ‘ the Friars, Minors 
of the order of St. Francis, who reside at Jerusalem, for the enter- 
tainment of the western pilgrims, offered very largely that they 
might have it.’ Then ‘ the Jews’ tempted the ‘ Mufty and Vizier’s 
Bashaw’ with larger offers, till ‘ suddenly and unlooked for, the 
French Jesuits (who have their college at Constantinople) inter- 
rposed / and, in conclusion, Morat , Bashaw of Damasco, had ex- 
presse order brought him by a Chiaus , from the Port of the Grand 
Signor, to see that the cave of the sepulchre should be stopped up, 
and that none, upon pain of death, should approach within certain 
, miles thereof. In pursuance of which order, Morat Bashaw com- 
" Handed forthwith the Sanzjacks of Jerusalem and of Suphetta 
‘tp see it performed with diligence, who, in obedience to the firmgn 
sent by the Grand Signor, did execute it accordingly.’ 

The Jesuits are next represented as attempting ‘ to steal away 
the body of Moses, and to carry it into France.’ For this purpose 
they offer 1 a good reward of Dutch dollars’ to some, ‘ who are called 
"Drum, the remainder of those Frenchmen brought in by Godfrey 
Bulloigne.’ These had lost their Christian religion, without be- 
, coming good Mohammedans, ‘ eating swine’s flesh,’ and thus, ‘odious 

& the Turks/ by whom they were named ‘ Raflies, that is, In* 
els.’ 

, By ; the contrivances of these Druses, the Jesuits, having deceived 
Turkish guards, make their way into the cave. ‘ Tbflp,asmeu 
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pleased, and overjoyed, not only with the more than aromatic 
perfumes, which issued out of it, but also with the desire of seeing 
so sacred a spectacle, falling upon their knees with great devotion, 
with all the eyes and light they had, began to prye and spye into 
this sacred monument. But after they had looked it over and over 
ten times for failing, and put in their hands to search more nearly 
the bottom, they found in it just nothing.’ < 

Thus disappointed, or, as my author says, ‘ much in their dump$ 
for the loss of their labour,’ the Jesuits consulted ‘ how they might 
convey the tomb into France,’ and ‘ they thought of breaking it 
in pieces,’ and of conveying it ‘ piece-meal that way.’ At this mo- 
ment there was f a hideous noise of horses and arms,’ and f two 
bold Shahees entered the cave.’ In the sequel, the Jesuits are < sent 
to the gallyes at Tripohj , in which, as slaves at the oar, they were 
to be conveyed to Constantinople, there to receive such further 
punishment as the Grand Signor should appoint,’ while f the Druses 
were condemned to the galleys for VIO years.’ 

There was then ‘ great question among the learned what wad 
become of the body of Moses. Some divines said, it was there 
where it pleased God, which satisfied the question as little as if they 
had said nothing.’ At length, after arguings from Rabbi David 
Kimche , Rabbi Salomon Ben Jack, and St. Judes Epistle, ‘ a book* 
Was discovered ‘ written by one Jeconms Ben- Gad, a learned Rabbi, 
dwelling at Saphetta, wherein he did maintain, that this tomb was 
not the tomb of Moses, who delivered Israel, but of another Moses, 
famous for his piety, who lived many hundred years after him.’ 

The first notice of this story, which came in my way, was the 
following paragraph, by Cotton Mather, in 1644. It is the begin- 
ning of his introduction to the Life of Eliot, called the Apostle of 
the Indians, whom he was disposed to consider, and not without 
some plausibility, as the Moses of America ; he justly adds, ‘ it is 
not the grave, but the life of such a Moses, that we value ourselves 
upon being the owners of.’ He had premised the following narra- 
tive : — 

‘It was a very surprising, as well as an undoubted accident, which 
happened within the memory of millions yet alive, when certain 
shepherds upon Mount Mebo, following part of their straggling 
flock, at length came to a valley, the prodigious depths and rocks 
whereof rendered it almost inaccessible ; in which there was a cav^ 
of inexpressible sweetness, and in that cave was a sepulchre, tb&fc 
had. very difficult characters upon it. The patriarchs of the Man* 
ronites, thereabouts inhabiting, procured some learned persons tty 
taka notice, and make report of this curiosity, who found the inscrip- 
tion of the grave-stone to be, in the Hebrew language and letter* 
Moses, the servant of the Lord. ' ' 

;<The Jews, the Greeks, and the Roman Catholics, thereabout^ 
were Altogether by the ears for the possession of this rarity j Wf? 
the Turks as quickly laid claim unto it, and strongly guarded^ 
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Nevertheless, the Jesuits found a way, by tricks and bribes, to eh* 
gage the Turkish guards into a conspiracy with them, for the 
transporting of the enclosed and renowned ashes into Europe. But, 
when they opened the grave, there was no body, nor so much as a 
relic there. 

( While they were under the confusion of this disappointment, a 
Turkish general came upon them, and cut them all to pieces j 
therewithal taking a course never to have that place visited any 
more. But the scholars of the Orient presently made this a theme, 
which they talked and wrote much upon ; and whether this was the 
true sepulchre of Moses, was a question upon which many books 
were published.’ 

’ Of these f many hooks,’ which probably contained not a few ex- 
amples of learned credulity, and, perhaps, a little critical inquiry, a 
sort of Rowley an controversy, I have not been able to discover any 
account. The anonymous author of the e True and Exact Relation/ 
is said by Wood to have been Thomas Chaloner, a member of the 
Long Parliament, for Richmond, in Yorkshire, and for Scarborough, 
in the Parliament of Richard Cromwell. Having signed the warrant 
for the king’s execution, he lied from the vengeance of the restored 
Stuart to Middleburgh, where he died in 1601. Wood thus unhe- 
sitatingly ascribes to him the whole invention of the story : 

* This book, at its first appearance, made a great noise, and puzzled 
the Presbyterian Rabbics for a time. At length the author thereof 
being known, and his story found to be a mere sham, the hook be- 
came ridiculous.’ ( A then . Oxon. 161)2, ii. 175.) 

As to the supposed divine concealment of the body of Moses, an 
opinion long implicitly received by Jews and Christians, some of the 
latter, justly ranked among the most learned investigators of scrip- 
tural phraseology, have shown that there is no sufficient authority 
for such an explanation of the closing words of Deuteronomy, which 
describe the death and burial of the Hebrew legislator. 

The anonymous author of 4 A Critical and Practical Exposition of 
the Pentateuch/ ( 17 IB,) in which good sense and learning are hap- 

S applied to the elucidation of those ancient books, has shown, 
er Bibliotheque Raisonee, tom. xxxi,) from the structure of the 
Hebrew language, and the phraseology employed in other places, 
that the words translated the Lord buried him , * might be much 
better rendered, he was buried .’ As to the expression, no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre , the expositor remarks, ‘that this passage is an 
addition to the Book of Deuteronomy, probably written several 
hundred years after the death of Moses.’ Thus ‘ we may take the 
Words in this simple meaning, that time, which brings all things to 
decay, had left no footsteps of Moses’s monument, or had worn out 
the remembrance of the place where his body was laid.’ That 
learned clergyman, Dr. Wall, (quoted p. 306,) says, on the con* 
clMon of Deuteronomy : ‘ Some Jews, contrary to plain aanse, and 
some Christians, will have it that even this last chapter was written 
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by Moses himself.’ He adds, and the remark may be fairly ex- 
tended far beyond the passage in question : ' They do great hurt 
to religion, who go about to tack unnecessary difficulties of be- 
lieving, and even gross absurdities of reason, to the faith.’ 

The contest between Michael and the devil for the body of Moses 
(Jude ix.), has, of course, been brought into this question. In the 
first edition (1746) of ' Critical Observations on Shakspeare, by 
John Upton, Prebendary of Rochester,’ is a note, (p. (omitted, 
with several other morsels of scriptural criticism, in later editions,) 
explaining a few difficult passages of the New Testament. On the 
text in Jude, this learned Christian critic, who is opposing the argu- 
ment ab alms a ad usum , which he imputes to Prynne and * whole 
tribe of Puritans,’ says : 

‘ Tis well known the Jews had many dramatic pieces among 
them, (though not perhaps designed for the stage,) taken from stories 
out of their own chronicles ; such seems the book of Job. To me 
it appears almost evident that St. Jude alludes to a kind of dramatic 
poem where Michael and the devil were introduced, disputing about 
the burial of Moses. The story might be taken from some old 
Rabbinical comment upon the last chapter of Deuteronomy, and 
the subject might be, the death of Moses.' 

This story of the strife between the infernal and the celestial 
Hierarch, drew from Archbishop Tillotson, in his sermon ‘ on evil- 
speaking,’ the happy remark, that ‘ the Archangel was afraid 
the devil would have been too hard for him at railing.’ 1 cannot 
better conclude the subject, than by the following note upon the 
passage in Le Clerc’s Nouv. Test. (1703.) f II y avoit de ce tems- 
lh un livre intitule lAssomption de Moose ; oil Michel TArchange et 
le Diable gtoient introduits disputans touchant le corps de Moi'se ; 
oil TArchange faisoit sa reponse que Ton voit ici. Comine les Juifs 
et peut-Atre les Imposteurs, dont il cst parle ici, faisoient beaucoup 
de cas de ce livre, les ApAtres,’ (referring also to 2 Pet. ii. 11.) f les 
r^futent par leur propres principcs.’ 

According to this learned Riblicist, the reference to a story in the 
Jews’ books, is no adoption of the legend. It is a reasoning with 
opponents on their own principles, a mere argumentum ad hominem. 
This mode of argument has been freely taken for granted on other 
' questions of human interest ; while it has been too often disallowed 
by sincere and not unlearned Christians, in their attempts to explain 
the phraseology of the Bible. Thus, they have unconscious# re- 
tarded that progress of Christianity, which is ascertained, not by 
increasing multitudes of nominal believers in ‘ a parliamentary God/ 
r as an eminent nobleman once expressed himself, Christians by the 
accident of birth, but by her influence to enlighten the understand-' ‘ 
ings, and to rule over the affections, of mankind; the only thing 
worthy of a religion designed, and eminently calculated, to a dvanc e 
the diijpe glory, by promoting * peace on earth, and good-will 
mea/ Senimw? i 
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Sympathy.— A Sketch. 

Her cheek was pale with languor, and her brow 
Relax’d, had lost its arch, — her eye, its beam, — 

Her features the soft play— almost the line 
Of beauty's envied grace : or but retain’d 
The semblance of a beauty that had been , 

And with the blight of sickness or of care 

Was fading in its prime. I look’d on her 

With that sad sympathy which thinks of joys 

Remember’d as a dream, from whose bright hues 

The unwelcome dawn recals the illusive sense 

To dim realities : so faint remain’d 

The traces of the beauty that had beam’d 

When health and buoyant youth, more warmly touch’d 

By the first impulse of the awaken’d heart. 

In their fresh roses bloom’d. 

But there came one 
Unlook’d for — absent long, — in her heart’s heart 
Recorded with the dearest of the dear — 

The playmate of her infancy ! — She came 
Unheralded, and on our circle broke 
Like sudden sunbeams on a wintry day, 

When the chill’d earth is hopeless. Then the scene 
Was changed at once to gladness : heart met heart, 
And eyes o’ertlow’d, as with a spring-tide shower, 
Amid the warm embrace. 

J look’d again 

On her my heart with a sad sympathy 
So late had gazed on ; and the spirit of love 
Came dancing with a May-spring to my eyes. 

The check, hut erst so pale, was pale no more ; 

The brow, again, was as the vernal how 
Gladdening the heavens ; her eye-beam as the ray 
Of vernal dawn, when Zephyr woos the rose 
That to his breath expands. Each feature beam’d, 
And all the lines of beauty stood confess’d, 

As when my heart first own’d them. Such the power 
Of Sympathy in souls by Nature’s touch 
Attuned to her fine harmonies. 

0 charm 

Above all charms ! — 0 spirit of inborn worth 1 
Germ of all sweets ! instinctive loveliness ! 

That with thine emanations dost inform 
Complexion, motion, feature ! kindling all 
To grace of finer ecstaey, that else 
(Though shaped in Nature’s happiest lineaments) 

Were cold and lifeless as the marble form 
That lacks the finishing of the master hand. 

Oh, Sympathy ! attu.ier of the spheres ! 

’Tis on tliy 'steps the Loves and Graces wait. 

And more than Paphos radiates in thy smile. 
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Productive and Commercial Resources op France.* 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Dupin read an 
extract from a work about to be published by him, on the productive 
and commercial resources of France. The part which he commu- 
nicated to the Institute presents his estimate of the power in men 
and animals, and of the inanimate means which agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, employ in France and Great Britain. From this 
memoir we make the following extract : 

4 We will assume,’ says M. Dupin, 4 that from the age of 12 to that 
of 17 years, the available strength of a youth is equal to half that of a 
full grown man. We assume the same with regard to men between the 
age of 54 and 60 years. We suppose further, that from the age of 17 to 
54 years, men preserve their physical strength entire ; although, in fact, 
it diminishes during the last fourteen years of this term ; but as we take 
no account of the productive strength of those who have passed the age 
of 60, without being yet infirm, this will act us an equivalent set-off. 

4 If there existed an accurate census of the male population, giving 
the number of men who had attained the respective ages of 12, of 17 , of 
54, and of 60 years, we should arrive, by tlie simple process of subtrac- 
tion, at the number of youth between 12 and 17 , of men between 17 and 
54, and of those, on the decline, between 54 and 60. For want of such 
a census we shall avail ourselves of the tables of population, published by 
the members of the French Bureau de Longitude. 

* By these tables it appears, that in ten millions of individuals of the 
two sexes, there are : 


4 From 12 to 1 7 years. . . . 92:1,2.97 4 1 = 461,648 

17 to 54 . . 5,2:16,258 5,23 6,258 

51 to 60 .... 510,566 rj = 255,283 


4 Total 5,953,189 

4 This total force then gives us the labour of 5,953,189 grown persons 
of the two sexes, in ten millions of souls. Whence it follows, that in a 
population of 31,600,000 souls, we shall have 18,812,077 effective la- 
bourers of the two sexes. 

4 The number of male births surpasses those of females in a ratio of 
pretty nearly 4£ per cent; but the male children die in greater propor- 
tion in infancy; whence we may conclude, without danger of falling into 
any great error, that the number of females of mature age equals that 
of the males. According to this hypothesis, if we take the half of 
18,812,077 we shall have 9,406,038 for the number of womcn-labourers 
between the ages of 12 and 60 years, and if from those we deduct 
1,500,000 for extraordinary losses, to be allowed for thirty years of war 
and revolution, there will remain 7,906,038 males capable of labour. 
THe effective force of the French population may be estimated, there* 

fore, at 7,906,038 males 

For the women, the half of 9,406,038 = 4,703,019 ' 


4 Total 12,609,057 

$«u 

* Translated from 4 The Globe/ a political and literary journal, 
at fagis, 7th of July, 1827. 
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* The result of which is, that in the present state of society the force 
of the 31,600,000 inhabitants, which at this day form the population of 
France, is equivalent to that of 12,609,057 male individuals, in full 
vigour of life. 

‘ Wc should be far, however, from the true result, were we to Infer 
that the whole of this force is substantially and effectively employed. A 
great number, possessing realized property, live by the labour of others. 
Many individuals, from infirmity or from indolence, subsist by public 
Charity, doing very little work, and even stagnating in total idleness. 
But, as we are here seeking the totality of the disposable force, we re* 
gard it, as represented with sufficient exactitude by the number given. 

4 If we possessed a well detailed census of the population, we should 
know what portion of this force of 12,609,057 persons capable of effective 
labour is applied to agriculture, and what to manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry. But on this point we have only approximative data, 
and with these we must remain satisfied until a new enumeration shall 
furnish us with positive information. It is admitted generally, that in 
France two-thirds of the population are occupied in agriculture, and one- 
third only in manufacturing and commercial industry. Adopting this 
hypothesis, we shall proceed on the calculation that France possesses an 
agricultural force in men equivalent to that of (labourers). . . . 8,406,038 
And in manufacturing and commercial force to that of 4,203,019 

4 Total 12,609,057 

* Had not human industry discovered the secret of employing means 
foreign to itself, it would depend on the above enumerated force only ; 
but we proceed to take a view of the extensive aids which this industry 
has contrived to borrow from the strength of animals and of inanimate 
objects. To aid him in his labours man employs principally the strength 
of the horse — that of the ass and of the mule — that of the ox and 
the- cow. 

‘ It will easily be imagined, that if wc have not in France an accurate 
and detailed census of the human population, we have still less perfect^ti- 
mates of the amount of the animal creation. At certain epochs, howeftJr, 
Calculations more or less exact have been made of this last kind of popu- 
lation. We shall adopt some recent results communicated to us at ifhe 
office of the Minister of the Interior. In order to compare the collective 
animal force with that of man, wc must find out what is the labour 
which a given number of men and animals can do. 

4 To purposes of agriculture the average power of the full-grown hdrse 
is calculated as equal to that of seven men. The power of the OX, 
according to the same calculation, is equivalent to that of four men; 
but the power of cows is at a much less rate. In many provinces of 
France they are used only for the purpovses of propagation, and of sup- 
plying milk. Lastly, a great number of oxen are kept continually for 
grazing, and should not therefore be received into the account. F^or 
these reasons wc shall value the power of an individual of the ox racd at 
that of 2^ men. 

• f The continued work of an ass, either in bearing or drawing, muph 
it exceeds what a man can do ; but, as in the enumeration of asses, those 
^hich have not, attained the age for labour are not specified, we shall 
;<gtf<?ulate the average force of an ass as that of a man. 

< ‘ From these approximative data we may present the foll$win&taM$;f 
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* Animate Agricultural Force of France, 

Human race 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,406,037 effective worktop. 

Horses 1,600,000 11,200,000 

Oxen and cows 6,973,000 17,432,500 

Asses 240,000 240,000 


* Total 37,278,537 

‘ This amount shows, that in the total of the agricultural strength of 
France, the human race enters for little more than a fifth. Man has, 
therefore, continued to increase five-fold the force he could employ in 
works of agriculture. When we come to offer similar calculations on 
the British population, we shall find that the agriculture of Great Britain 
has made much more considerable augmentations to its force. But we 
will not anticipate these comparisons. 

‘ It is calculated that France contains 46,000,000 hectares of land, 
brought into profit by animate force, equivalent to that of 37,278,537 
effective labouring men, thus giving 810 men for every 1000 hectares. 

* Let us now attempt to make similar calculations on the agricultural 
force of Great Britain. Tn stating at 15,000,000 the number of inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Scotland, if we apply to it the same rules as 
that used with regard to the French population, we shall deduce from 
this number a result of 6,697,339 effective labouring men. But it must 
be added, that the proportionate loss in men sustained by the English in 
the course of the late wars was much less considerable than ours. 


Having assumed that this loss amounted to 1,500,000 men for France, 
in a population more than double that of England, then had the English 
sustained a loss of men equal to ours, their total of effective men for 
labour would be 7l~,000 less than that given. Putting at 400,000 the 
number of effective men capable of labour which they have lost directly 
by battle, and at 300,000 the number of those who might be still living, 
if they had not sunk under the duties of the army and navy, the result 
will be, that we must assign to Great Britain only 6,397,339 effective 
hjiourers. Of this number a third is employed in agriculture, the other 
JtoO-thirds in manufacturing or commercial industry. For Great Britain, 
therefore, must be counted 2,131,446 agriculturists, and 4,264,893 work- 
men of other callings, including also the idle and the paupers. Adopting 
fe)r Great Britain the same relative calculations as for France, in order 
f&find a comparative estimate of the human and animal force employed 
m agriculture, we shall have — 

‘ Of the human race 5,000,000 equivalent to 2,132,446 effective labourers. 


Full grown horses 1,250,000 8,250,000 

Oxen and cows 5,500,000 13,250,000 


‘ Total force applicable to agriculture 24,632,446 , , 

‘The proportion, therefore, of this total force thus applied to agrictil-i 
ture, to that of the human race, is as twelve to one. Consequently the 
agriculturists of Great Britain, by the use they make of domestic animals, 
have contrived to create a force twelve times that of their own corporal 
power. 

* It is calculated that the total number of hectares of land in Great 
firitain is 21,643,000. Thus, for 1000 hectares, Gift Britain employs 
an animate force equal to that of 1138 labourers. This we see is ihuch 
greater than with us, since the result before given for France was 878 
labourers to 1000 hectares, 
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* If the English obtain a greater produce from their land, it is because 
they employ in its cultivation a greater productive force. . It is to be 
lamented that the data for Ireland are not so precise as those for Great 
Britain. The actual population of Ireland somewhat exceeds the fifth of 
that of France. But as industry there is in a less advanced state, we will 
suppose that the total of the force applied to agriculture in Ireland is 
simply the fifth of the analogous force in France. Whence we * shall 
have— 

* Agricultural Force of the three Kingdoms. 

* Great Britain 24,632,446 effective labourers. 

* Ireland 7,455,701 

* ‘‘Total 32,088, 147* 

The sequel in a future Number. 

War Song. 

THE ADVANCE OV THE ARABS AOAIVST TDK EMPEROR KBRACLIjS. 

The dust is rising, like a cloud. 

And yet no gale has past ; 

It hovers now a mighty shroud, 

And hark ! a trumpet blast ! 

And surge on surge the lances glow. 

Like a war-deluge’s o’erflow. 

They come, they come, the Desert sons ! 

The tramplers of the shield, 

Their track is white with warrior’s bones. 

Now, Roman ! fiy or yield. 

Fling but a spear, thy recreant blood 
Shall be the dog and raven’s food. 

Whence come they? From the Sun’s own land, 

. That gives them all its fire; 

Their’s are the red, resistless hand — 

The Fleet that never tire ; 

Whirl’d in their grasp, the scymitar. 

Is deadly as a shooting star. 

Fly, Roman, fly — to stand were death — 

Go chain the thunder storm ; 

Go brave the Simoom’s burning death, 

That blasts thee — haughty norm. 

Go drain the ocean with thv targe. 

Then shalt thou stand the Arab’s charge ! 

Now, Roman, count the desert sands — 

Now, count the ocean waves; 

Then count yon thousand, thousand bands, 

Then fight — predestined slaves ! 

As well to your faint eye were given 

To count the midnight hosts of Heaven. ■* 

Look on the crimson flag that swings, 

A meteor o’er that cloud ; 

Itftldyc was in the blood of kings ; 

Now proudest of the proud ! 

Heraclius it shall drip with thine, ■ ? - 

A Last king of thy devoted line 1. Bolu 
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Letters from Aduoad. 

No. I. 

, i 

i Mediterranean— Greece— Egypt— the Pyramids , and 

Elysian Fields . 

My dear Friend, Grand Cairo, Oct. 21. 

TrtE promise which you solicited from me before we parted, has 
not yet been fulfilled. When you told me 1 was about to visit a sea; 
the very shores of which were sacred, and every rock hallowed by 
classic recollections, — when the enthusiasm inspired by your early 
reading of the histories of Greece and Egypt, induced a desire to 
have your knowledge of these countries improved by communications 
from the spot, I readily undertook the task, in the hope that it would 
serve to renew again the intellectual pleasures we had before so often 
shared together. " As, therefore, the revival of these agreeable inter- 
changes of thought and feeling is congenial with my warmest 
wishes, and as their loss or interruption would cause a painful void 
in my enjoyments : so in desiring me to form, by correspondence, a 
series of links which would tend to strengthen the chain of our 
friendship during absence, and preserve it for ever unbroken, you 
impose upon me a duty which it will always give me the greatest 
gratification to perform. 

And yet, say you, after all this acknowledgment, the promised 
duty remains still unfulfilled. Suffer me, then, my friend, to tell 
you why. When, after bidding a long farewell to those white cliffs, 
to^vhich I had so often returned from foreign shores with joy, the 
fc m r idge of Iberian hills announced our increasing distance from 
jB home we all regretted j when the golden-sanded floods of 
ZEsitania’s river detained us for a moment, and received a portion 
H our squadron, charged with the richest freight, to enrich tl&’ 
Serious capital of a luxurious clime, and pour the wealth of Thames^ 
iIS& the Tagus ; or when crossing the memorable bay of Trafalgar, 
tjie Pillars of Hercules greeted our approach toward a friendly pdrt, 
qld Calpe and Abyla first saw our anchors grounded and ( 
canvass furled 3 — every object by which I was surrounded might 
have furnished me an interesting theme for correspondence, but otu$ 
idea only held possession of my mind, and, like the serpent-rod of" 
Aaron, swallowed up the rest. Advancing nearer to our destined 
haven, the chilling hand of death seemed laid upon me, and in the 
prospect of approaching dissolution, Sicily, Home, and Carthage, 
though each immortalized by their exploits upon the very sea- on 
which I navigated, lost for a moment all their power to interest, 
and yielded to other and more painful associations^ 

AjMEhe island of Calypso next detained me in her port j but not, 
i^p-'with pleasures ; nor even had the goddess and her nymphs been 

t && '* ’I 
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there, should I have wanted a Mentor to have warned me. The filial 
duty of Telemachus might have been relaxed by charms and luxuries 
so powerful in union, but the stronger passion which possessed me, 
and which absence had not yet diminished, was proof against every 
possible allurement. fi 

The scattered islets of the Grecian Archipelago soon after received 
our vessel, amid the labyrinths of their winding channels, and then, 
indeed, a new world was opened to me. Yet even here, while the, 
Olympus of the Cretan Jove— the cradle of the Cytherean Venus— 
the birth-place of Latona’s twins— the floating Delos, with its sacred 

groves Colonna, with the ruins of Minerva’s fane — the caverned 

fountain of the Samian sage— the fertile Chios, nurse of Troy’s 
blind Bard— and the impassioned Sappho’s Lesbian Isle— all pre* 
sented subjects of the deepest interest, 1 was still unable to prepare 
for you the communications I had promised ; and had the pain to 
be oppressed by the weight of my own feelings, without the means 
or the power to impart them to others. 

At Smyrna, too, while the channel of the Meles remained to* be 
traced, I could never want a subject of interesting research, and a 
topic of agreeable correspondence, which I might indeed have dic- 
tated upon the banks of the very stream in which the sweetest 
ttiourner of Adonis laved his infant limbs, while singing on the ver- 
dant spot the plaintive verse of Moschus. 


‘Mourn, Dorian stream, departed Bion mourn ; 
Pour the hoarse murmur from the pallid urn ! 

Sigh, groves and lawns I ye plants in sorrow wave : 
Yc flowers breathe sickly sweets o’er Dion’s grave !’ 


Idyl, j 


But I had scarcely began, while here, to think of commenj 
a correspondence in which I should ha\ e entered with so much pi 
sure, before my duty called me to another quarter ; and after travtj 
»ing the Grecian Archipelago a second time, landed me at lenjj 
Upon the burning shores of Egypt. 

Here, surrounded by a crowd of objects completely new to 
treading the ruins of a city once the mistress of the world, andb|f? 
Wildered by the wonders which the history and remains of this c^l; 
brated country presented to me, the multiplicity of my sensation# 
served only to embarrass me, and I eould never conquer the difficult 
tfefl Which arose when I attempted a selection of such topics as I 
conceived might interest you most. , ^ 

Since that period, however, I have ascended the Nile thus 
at least, and made some stay in this motley peopled Capital, whew 
the turbulence of my ideus have gradually subsided as the novelty 
iff 'every thing t|jat occasioned it progressively wore away. FtOlb 
hence klso I amfnbout to depart for a long and weary journey to the 
, 'farther East/ but, to leave no longer unfulfilled a duty hitherto 
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neglected, I arrest myself for a moment to say something to you of 
my visit to the pyramids of Memphis, monuments deservedly classed 
among the wonders of the world, whether one considers their an- 
tiquity, situation, or enormity of size and solidity of construction $ 
and if in so doing I become the author of a moment’s pleasure to 
yourself, the fatigues of the excursion will be amply repaid. 

' , i should first inform you that my voyage thus far upon the Nile 
^s during the season of its inundation, which commences in June, 
a«ad continues until September, when it reaches its extreme height; 
and is most favourable for navigation. This sole phenomenon, the 
wonder of the earliest ages, and the admiration of the present, is 
one on which I might expatiate at length ; but on which so much 
has already been said and written, that you will find in the works of 
the various Egyptian travellers, so well known to you, the most 
minute details regarding it. Its secret sources, and tl»e causes of its 
annual floods, were deemed objects of discovery and research worthy 
the ambition of the most powerful monarchs of antiquity $ and 
it is a singular fact, that not only were the armies of the ancients, 
expressly directed to that sole end, unsuccessful in their expeditions, 
but that all the enterprises of the moderns, undertaken with the 
same view, have hitherto as effectually failed ; and while a netf 
world has been explored in the western hemisphere, and its geography 
brought to a perfection scarcely inferior to that of Europe, the real 
fountains of the Nile are still unknown, and the interior of that 
quarter of the globe in which they take their rise, though the scene 
of the earliest events which history records, remains still almost 
a blank within the mere boundaries of its maritime coasts. 


After the interesting details which you will find in Pococke, Nor* 
(to Niebuhr, Volney, Savary, and others, on the subject of th* 
| | pd ation, >ou will be delighted by the poetical descriptions of 
Midan, in the tenth Book of his Pharsalia, where, after the arrival 
OfCsesar in Egypt, and the reconciliation of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
paints the magnificence and luxury witli which he was entertained 
by. that voluptuous <jueen in the royal palace at Alexandria, and ifl* 
Induces an interesting conversation between the Roman conqueror 
m the venerable old priest, Achoreus, who enters into a detail aa 
ij jeresting from the light it throws on the opinions of that age*[*|||? 
tris valuable for its poetical beauty. In short, there is scared * 
bifrd of Greece or Rome who has not interwoven so fertile 
ftowned a subject with his verse 3 nor have the moderns 

» ed a tincture of cheir classic studies, been less copious in ttnijC 
sions to the most celebrated stream of history, fable, or religion, 
Ipjojyn the divine Tasso, in his ‘ Gerusaleuime Liberata, to our sw$At 
po# of the * Seasons,’ the majesty of whose verse is suited totna 


* The treasures these, hid from the bounded search 
ancient knowledge $ whence with annual pomp* 





Rich king of floods, o’erflows the sweilin^iMef 
From his two springs, in Gojam’s sunnv realm, - 
Pure welling out, he, through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea, rolls his infant stream. 

There, by the Naiads nursed, he sports away 
His playful youth amid the fragrant isles 
That with unfading verdure smile around : 

Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks, 

And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treasures of the sky, 

Winds in progressive majesty along : 

Through splendid kingdoms now devolves his maze, 

Now wanders wild o’er solitary tracts 
Of life-deserted sand; till, glad to quit 
The joyless desert, down the Nubian rocks. 

From thundering steep to steep he pours his urn, ^ ' 

And Egypt joys beneath the spreading wave. SuMtffcwftfr 

It will be sufficient for me to say, that it was on this stream, and at 
this season, that I embarked for my excursion to the Pyramids j and 
you, who know the enthusiasm of my disposition, will readily belfeve 
that I embarked with delight. 

V Accompanied by the janissaries of the government, as a protection . 
fjppm the insults of the Turks, armed with pistols and sabres, to de- 
fend ourselves against the Bedouin Arabs, and attended by an in- 
terpreter, servant, and two or three persons who solicited the fa||gjjr 
of joining our party, we quitted Cairo in the afternoon — emban®l 
on board our canja, (a long oared galley,) upon the Nile, just befftire* 
sun-set ; and, by the light of a brilliant moon, continued our voyage 
until midnight, rowing over the very surface of the fields and 
dens, which were then covered by the inundation of the river, 
landing at the foot of the barren hills on which these pyral 
are built. It would be impossible for me to convey to you, byr.^^ 
written description, so accurate an idea of their appearance frOgp 
, hence as you will find in the drawing of Mens. Cassas, aceompanyigjj * 
? ihe third French edition of Volney’s ‘ Voyage cn Syrie et cn Egypte> *, 

; in* octavo, published 4 a Paris, chez Dugour et Durand— an. 
a ud facing page The relative positions and scales of prop! 

tion observed in these monuments, as well as in the fore-groundj 
ih$ objects occupying the view, are given with the greatest fideli| 
so that, with this engraving before }ou, you may almost imag| 
vptirself on the spot. ' -gf 

effect produced, during the gradual approacli towards the 
inids,is feebler than one’s anticipations presage, from a cause \vhwii 
Dehon has, I think, very satisfactorily explained ; but, when actual!# 
v^ebing the sides of these enormous structures, and reposing'lft 
^~T,b^se, they strike the beholder dumb with astonishment, attd 
[ress the he*j$t with feelings, which as, in my own casett lea^ 
tr differ from all that I had ever felt before, were sucbtwjfie 
p'doquent pen could not faithfully convey to anotherP ftr 




myself, I am perstiferf that if my years Were prolonged beyond 
the common period of existence, and checquered with all the variety 
of whffch a mortal’s history is capable, I could never forget them. 

heftnopn had not yet yielded up her empire of the night, we 
the south-western angle of the Great Pyramid, still illu- 
t by her declining rays, and after much difficulty succeeded in 
ping its lofty summit. 

lifter remaining here to see the sun rise from the very top of this 
endous monument, and enjoying the novelty and splendour of 
the scene, we descended to the base j and afterwards penetrated 
into the interior of the Great Pyramid, visiting all its mysterious 
passages and cavcrned recesses, and feeling the full force of the im- 
pressions which such an external and internal examination of these 
Stupendous piles is calculated to inspire. 

. You will remember, I am sure, with peculiar pleasure on this 
occasion, the descent of Rasselas and the Princess, Ills sister, into 
those mansions of the dead, and the force and eloquence of the 
sublime reflections which it drew from the moralizing pen of 
Johnson ; they are as honourable to his genius as they are worthy 
of the occasion which suggested them ; and I might add, fjiat h^v. 
who could visit such monuments untouched by sentiments of w** 
sijttilar nature, would deserve, in every sense, the opprobrium which 
^ j^speare bestows upon — 

* The man that hath not music in his soul, 

And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds.’ 

. It is here, also, I might offer you, with peculiar propriety, the 
Ctions of a Mohammedan captive in correspondence with his 
you will admire them, both for their beauty and theitfe 


j.* Among the variety of principles by which mankind are actuated, 
tlMjre is one/ says he, f my dear Asem, which I scarcely know/g 
--Whether to consider as springing from grandeur and nobility of* 
irnnd, or from a refined species of vanity and egotism. It is thajk 
r angular, although almost universal, desire of living in the memory u 
posterity j of occupying a share of the world’s attention, when, 
^ shall long since have ceased to be susceptible either of its praijM^; 
. imicensure. Most of the passions of tiie mind arc bounded by ,th4, 
g|^ve 5 sometimes, indeed, an anxious hope or trembling fear J 
Venture beyond the clouds and darkness that rest upon our i 
horizon, and expatiate in boundless futurity, but it is only this acfSj 
love of fame which steadily contemplates its fruition, in the appla$$ 
^•gratitude of future ages. Indignant at the narrow limits wh|ca 
circumscribe existence, ambition is for ever struggling to fif 
beyoncLthem, to triumph over space and time, and to bear a jtd* 
at least, above the inevitable oblivion in which evefjpHhing elsiH 

y|,as must be involved. It is this, indeed, which pn 
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the patriot to his most heroic achievements y* which inspires the 
sublimest strains of the poet; and breathes ethereal fire into the 
productions of the painter and the statuary ; for this the monarch 
rears the lofty column ; the laurelled conqueror claims the triumphal 
arch ; while the obscure individual who moved in an humlfle 1 * 
asks but a plain and simple stone to mark his grave, and^ 
the next generation this important truth, that he was bortl, I 
and was buried. It was this passion which once erected the 1 
Numidian piles, whose ruins we have so often regarded with wpnj 
as the shades of evening — lit emblems of oblivion ! — gradually 
over and enveloped them in darkness. It was this which gave beitf|j 
to those sublime monuments of Saracen magnificence which nod in 
mouldering desolation as the blast sweeps over our deserted plains* 
How futile are all our efforts to evade the obliterating hand of tiipe ! 
As I traversed the dreary wastes of Egypt, on my journey to Grand 
Cairo, I stopped my camel for a while, and contemplated in awful 
admiration the stupendous Pyramids. An appalling silence pre- 
vailed aroui$I, such as reigns in the wilderness when the tempest 
is hushed, and the beasts of prey have retired to their dens. The 
myriads that had once been employed in rearing these lofty 
memfigitoes of human vanity, whose busy hum once enlivened the 
lolituae of the desert, had all been swept away from the earth by 
the irresistible arm of death — all were mingled with their native 
dust — all were forgotten. Even the mighty names which 
sepulchres were designed to perpetuate, had long since faded from 
remembrance ; history and tradition afforded but vague conjectures, 
ind the Pyramids imparted a humiliating lesson to the candidate for 
immortality !’ 

Such, my friend, were the feelings and reflections with wh||t I v 
dso viewed those stupendous piles ; and never did the human raBh 
appear to me so truly in the light in which they should be viewed, 
as during the moments which I passed in silent meditation before 
those pride-abasing monuments ! — I confess with Volney, tftjj 
r Rien ne peut exprimer la variate des sensations qu’on y dprouv 
la hauteur de leur sommet, la rapiditd de leur pente, Fampleui| 
ieur surface, le poids dc leur assiette, la memoire de temps qu'e 
rappellent, le calcul du travail qu elles ont co(it£, l’id^e que 
immenses rochers sont Touvrage de l’homme si petit et si foill 
jui rampc h leurs pieds ; tout saisit h la fois le coeur et l’esg 
Fdtonnement, de terreur, d’humiliation, d’admiration, de resp 
iC&c.— p. 239. 

M. de Pauw, after some very excellent observations, in whicR^ie 
jotnbats successfully the absurd opinion of those monuments beftf 
intended for astronomical purposes, falls into an error in supposotg^ 
g$&. Hr. Shaw, that the sarcophagus of the royal chamber vijjB 
intended for the reception of any carcase, although he assumil 
elf great credit for being tbe first to reflect, that thkcfcri 
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xbi^Kt be what the Egyptians called the tomb of Osiris, the super- 
stition attached to the construction of which consisted in making 
jthe rays of the sun descend around it, without causing any shadow 
ground at mid-day. The Egyptians were too good astro- 
^n^Hp not to know, that to produce such an effect permanently, 
th^iricionuments should have been erected within the tropic. But 
will see the whole of his reasoning in his ‘ Recherches Philo- 
w^hiques sur les Egyptiens et Chinois,’ where, among many extra- 
®gaht conjectures and dogmatic assertions, you will find some 
Interesting facts to repay the attention of a perusal. 

If the colossal pyramids themselves are objects of peculiar in- 
terest, from the wonders they display, or the lessons they teach to 
the artist, the antiquary, and the philosopher, the region in which 
they are situated is not less so to the admirer of classic literature ; 
for, as Sav ary correctly observes, f Cost dans les riches campagnes 
qui les environnent, que la fable placa les Champs Elisees. Les 
canaux qui les traversent Font le Styx, le Lethe ; penetre des id£es 
de la mythologie, on eroit voir les ombres des hcros, et des hommes 
vertueux voltiger a ses c6tcs. On eroit entendre 1c dernier adieu 
d’Euridice. Combien ees lieux, Celebris par Orphee et Homfcre, 
ont pretd d'images touehantes ii la poesie !’ ' 

The descent into hell is generally understood among the learned 
to be a form of admission into the mysteries, of all those, more 
especially, who endeavoured to prove themselves the most illustri- 
ous benefactors of mankind. Of these mysteries, the Egyptians 
may be, perhaps, esteemed the original authors and the descent 
of their king llhampsinitus to the infernal regions is older than that 
of Jiercules, who visited hell by the river Acheron, from whence 
he brought back with him the dog Cerberus, whose foam overspread 
the country with aconitum. Adonis was celebrated for having the 
liberty of descending to Acheron, or the infernal regions, and of 
returning again at certain seasons, alluded to by Theocritus : 

* And could not on his hills Adonis fire 

■ The raving goddess with such wild desire, 

.. That to her breast she drew his quivering breath. 

And lock’d his limbs in hers, though chilled by death/ 

/ And again, in the fifteenth Idyllium of the same poet, wherd M 
3#*aid to be the only hero who possessed that privilege. You will 
03d it in the beautiftil hymn on the death of Adonis, sung by (&e 
Greek girl in the hall of the palace at Alexandria, descriptive of & 
•tftried tapestry that adorned its sumptuous walls : 

‘ Sweet-smiling arbitress of love. 

Queen of the soft Idalian grove ; 

Whom Gol^os, and the Eryeian height, 

And thy fair fanes of gold delight ! , 

HoW loved the down-shod hours have led 
Thy own Adonis from the dead, 

Y 2 
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To all thy ardent wishes dear, 

Restored to bless the closing year. 
******* 

Behold that tapestry diffuse 
The richness of the Tyrian lines ! 

E’en they who tend Milesian sheep 
Would own, ’tis softer far than sleep ! 

Amid this bed’s relieving shade, 

Mark rosy-arm’d Adonis laid ! 

And on that couch survey the bride. 

Rejoicing in the vernal pride 
Of him, whose love-einbathed kiss 
(■lows with the breath of eager bliss! 

Now let her joy. — But ere the morn 
Shall dry the dews that gem the thorn. 

His image to the shore we’ll bear 
AVitli robes unzoned, and flowing hair; 

With bosoms opened to the day. 

And warble thus the choral lay : 

* Thou — thou alone, dear youth, J tis said, 

Canst leave the mansions of the dead ; 

And passing oft the dreary bourne. 

Duly to earth’s green seat return ! 

Such favour not th’ Atridm knew, 

Nor who the fleecy flocks overthrew; 

Nor Hector, his fond mother’s joy, 

Nor Pyrrhus, proud of plundered Troy; 

Nor e’en Patroclus, great and good, 

Nor they who boast Deucalion’s blood; 

Nor Pelop’s sons; nor, first in fame, 

' The high Pelasgian’s blazoned name/ 

Propitious, <)! Adonis, hear. 

Thus bring delight each future year! 

Kind to our vows Adonis prove. 

And greet us with returning love. 

But I am wandering beyond my limits : yet 1 cannot close with- 
out telling you, that I did not leave a spot to which I was rivetted 
by 90 many charms, without a mixture of regrets and wishes. Among 
the latter was that of seeing your name inscribed beneath the one of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, on its entrance, as she is the only European 
lady that has ever visited these monuments ; and in wishing you 
the honour of an equal distinction, it was in the assurance that it 
would furnish you with agreeable recollections for life. The other, 
and scarcely less ardent wish, was that of going from hence to the 
Lybian Oasis, to drink at the Fountain of the Sun, which Herodotus, 
in his Melpomene ( 181 ) thus describes : ‘ The Ammonians have 
also a fountain of water which at the dawn of morning is warm, as 
the day advances it chills, and at noon becomes excessively cold ; as 
theday declines its coldness diminishes j at sun-set it is again warm, 
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and its warmth gradually increases till midnight.’ The following 
is a description of the same fountain by Silius Italicus : 

‘ Stat fano vieina novum et memorabilc, lyinpha 
Quae nasecntc (lie, quae deficientc tepescit, 

fa Quaeque riget medium cum Sol acecndit Olympum, 

Atque eadem rursis nocturnis fervet in uinbris.’ 

And it is to this same fountain that allusion is made in the follow* 
ing beautiful melody of Moore : 

f Fly not yet ! the fount that play’d. 

In times of old, through Ammon’s shade, 

Though icy cold by day it ran. 

Yet still, like souls of love, began 
To burn when night was near. 

And thus should woman’s heart and looks 
At noon be cold as winter brooks, 

Nor kindle, till the night returning. 

Brings their genial hour for burning ; 

Oh stay 1 oh stay 1 
Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night — that oh ! ’tis pain 
To break its web so soon 1’ 

The echo of the strains in which I have so often heard these lines 
uttered, still lingers on my ear, nor shall I ever cease to remember 
them ; though in the path which l am about to tread, every step of 
which will increase the distance between us, the memory of them 
must be like the sensation indicted by the arrow of the Indian Cupid, 
whose shaft is flowers, but whose point is barbed with the stings of 
bees, for a reason well explained by Dante, when he says — 

‘ nessun maggior (iolore, 

Che ricordarsi del’ tempo feliee, 

Nella miscria 

But during my voyage upon the Nile, while visiting the temples 
of Osiris, I shall endeavour, occasionally at least, to lose my Sorrows 
at his shrine, if he be the god that Tibullus has thus invoked : 

‘ Thee sorrow flies, Osiris, god of wine ! 

For songs, enchanting love, and dance are thine : 

Fresh flowers and ivy thy fair head surround, . 

And a loose saffron mantle sweeps the ground 
With purple robes invested now you glow, 

The shrine is shown, and flutes melodious blow ; 

Come then, my god — hut eomc bedewed with wine ! 

Attend the rites, and in the dance combine ; 

The rites and dances are to genius due : 

Benign Osiris ! stand confessed to view 1* 

Eleg, 8. B. 1. 
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Management of the Bombay Courier. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir, Bombay, 17th February, 182?. 

The deception practised in the management of the ' Boipbay 
Courier’ is as gross as was that of the abolition of the Censorship 
at this Presidency. It is no doubt supposed by the world, since 
the order of the Court of Directors was promulgated at Bombay, 
prohibiting the servants of the East India Company from having 
any connection with any newspaper after the 1 st December, 1826, 
that the ' Bombay Courier’ is quite independent of the Government $ 
No such thing ; Mr. M'Adaiu, a surgeon in the Company’s 
service, is still the Editor, and that, of course by the express per- 
mission of the Government, although contrary to the express orders 
of the Court of Directors $ but Mr. M'Adam holding the Editorship 
t is of course dependent on the Government, by whose permission he 
' holds it, much more so, indeed, than if the licensing regulations 
^re in fomi. 

The boon thus granted to him by the Government is, however, 
not gratuitous $ servile as the paper was before to the Government 
and insolent as it was to the King’s Court, that servility and that 
insolonce are not to be compared with its present servility and insor 
lence ) and this is the honourable price which Mr. M'Adam pay? for 
his exemption from the order of the Court of Directors, an order, 
which it is now; quite evident the Honourable Court could never 
have meant to be put in force, and was only published as a sort of 
salvo to their own credit 5 for if the Government here had really 
believed their honourable masters to be serious in the denunciations 
Whidj^feat order contained, high and mighty as our ' beloved heajt;, 
_ and associates are, they would not have dared to treat that ordej^ 
£ with the utter contempt which they did. 

You will have seen in that very paper, the * Courier,’ the account 
©f the meeting of the Native School Book Society, and the grossly 
adulatory speeches of the Natives to the € beloved head.* Do you 
1 really suppose these were the speeches of those Natives ? Look at the 
language, — they are in fact composed and written out by some of 
the Committee, of which Committee the self-same Dr. M'Adam 
who prints them in his paper is one ; — they are then handed to these 
1 Native- gentlemen, who read them with great difficulty, sometimes 
Cannot read them at all, and who do not understand them, but are 
astonished and pleased at the applause which follow their effusions. 
v At$he meeting of 1825, a very respectable Hindoo could not read 
words of his own speech, and was literally obliged to sit doitfn 
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alter many absurd attempts, which nearly convulsed the meeting 
with laughter. 

Mr. Elphinstone has all at once become affable to the Natives, 
and aims at popularity with them, though till lately he never thought 
aMt them ; — his object was popularity with those who had a voice 
in England, and particularly with those who had a voice in Leaden- 
hall Street, and he gained that popularity by letting the Civil 
Servants do as they pleased, and increasing their salaries ; but this 4 
license of the Civil Servants was of course the most cruel oppres- 
sion to the Natives. Mr. Elphinstone is now grown, as I said 
before, affable to the Natives : the Government House was full of 
them the last new-year’s day. Shall I tell you the reason of this 
change ? Mr. Elphinstone is turning every stone to get an address 
from the Natives on leaving the Government ; he will of course 
succeed ; it will be drawn up by Mr. Warden, and none of the Natives 
%ill venture to refuse his signature. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

0. P. Q. 


Tributary Lines to the Memory of Sir David Ochterlony, 
Major-General of the Bengal Army. 

Illustrious Chief, farewell ! — Thy trophied shield 
Records the deeds of many a well-fought field. 

There, India’s plains with tropic palms appear, 

Where feats of valour mark’d thy young career : 

There, Delhi’s regal towers resplendent shine, 

Where Lake’s immortal name is wreath’d with thine : 

And there, Nepal, in mountain grandeur stern, 

Lifts to the skies her ‘ Conqu’ring Hero’s’ cairn. ;j:, t 

Never was Chief more worthy to command. 

Thy sword enforcing what thy wisdom plann’d : 

Never was Chief more cheerfully obey’d, 

For all thy marches still to triumph led. 

How like a brother, in the hour serene, 

Thy soul unbended o’er the social scene ! 

With thee ’twas still the soldier’s pride to share 
The blithesome banquet and the toils of war. 

When dark on wild Nepal the clouds were hung, 

And o’er the plains their gloomy shadows flung, 
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The deep’ning darkness boded no despair. 

It was enough to know— that thou wert there ! 
Bright as the arch that doth the storm illume, 

Thy name was Hope’s bright how amidst the gloom. 
0, then ’twas thine to fire on mountains far 
Our beacon-light, — Britannia’s glorious star ! 

The gaze of nations saw it kindling spread 
From cliff to cliff, till all the darkness fled. 

And bright reflected from the realms of snow, 

Its splendour cheer’d wide India’s plains below: 
From mountain-thrones dread Tyranny was hurl’d. 
And in its own pure heaven the Cross unfurl’d! 

To India’s tribes thy name was long endear’d, 

For valour honour’d, and for faith revered: 

Thy mind with keen discernment quick survey’d 
The Native’s soul in every varying shade : 

Sincere to thee, they in return did find 
In thee the gen’rous and indulgent Friend : 

But when they form’d the treaeh’rous dark design, 
To mark the vain disguise at once was thine : 

Thy English spirit then indignant rose, 

And open vengeance crush’d thy secret foes. 

Thy name henceforth shall be our battle-cry; 

And w ith the shout we conquer, or we die : 

That name for ever to the Sepoy dear. 

Amidst the fight will thrill upon his car! 

Ilis deeds shall still the rolls of Fame adorn, 

And show what valour lives with soldiers born. 

Yes, when the battle-field, or fortress calls 
To give the charge, or mount the guarded walls. 
Along the ranks th’ exulting sound shall spread, 

4 Such were the soldiers Ochterlony led!’ 

Lamented Chief— though now (with glory won 
And laurels graced) thy triumphs here are done. 

Thy name shall live along th’ embattled line. 

And mingle, hallow’d, with the votive wine : 

The plains shall boast, and mountain echoes swell 
That ever-honour’d name. — Brave Chief,— farewell ! 
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Medical Department of Bengal, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

SiS, Bengal, January 1, 1827. 

In some of your late Numbers, I have observed several letters 
on the subject of the Medical Department of Bengal, and its much 
neglected interests, which I hope may attract the notice of the 
Courts of Directors or Proprietors, as I fear that this degraded line 
of service can hope for no aid from the local Government, which, 
having few friends to serve, or jobs to effect, in that line, take no 
interest in the welfare of its members. 

For the last five years, this department appears to have been 
more especially chosen by the Bengal Government to be degraded 
and trampled upon in its senior branches j their lengthened periods 
of service has only drawn down on them the greater contempt and 
asperity of the ruling powers ; who, entirely ignorant of what 
should be known of medical duties, and floundering in the dark, 
when they hope to produce public good, are sure to cause only 
confusion and trouble. As an example, amongst many others, the 
General Orders of Government, of 22d March 1823, is a bright 
instance, where, leaving patronage in the hands of subordinate 
authorities, instead of laying down distinct rules for its disposal, it 
has set the whole department, at every station in the army, in 
opposition to each other, and established a system of favouritism, 
and laid the foundation of heart-burnings, that good men would 
revolt at : but no man dare point this out ; if he did so, he would 
be marked in the sequel. 

It is now above two years since a most respectful memorial 
from the Bengal Medical Service is said to lia\ e been forwarded, 
through the local Government, to the Court of Directors, imploring 
them to take the miserable and dreary prospects of the department 
into consideration ; but as yet no reply is vouchsafed to it. How 
different was the conduct of the Court to their Civil .Service, when 
the memorial regarding their pension went home ? But it is to be 
hoped, though the justice of the Court towards their Medical 
servants is tardy, that it will not be altogether withheld ; but that 
some more adequate and respectable provision than the present 
pension will be allowed to surgeons who have served above twenty 
years in India, exclusive of furloughs. 

No surgeon in the Company’s service can at present retire from 
it on the pension only. Will 180/. per annum support a gentleman 
in common comforts, who has worn out his constitution by twenty- 
six or twenty-eight years’ service in India ? The consequence is, 
that rather than retire on this annuity, the invalid surgeon lingers 
out a miserable existence in India, — he dies there. As to the 




higher pensions attached to the grades of Superintending-surgeoU 
and to that of Member of the Medical Board, it is true that if a 
man’s constitution be strong enough to enable him to outlive all 
his contemporaries, he will reach these grades j but all the service 
know, that Dr. Alexander Gibbs, who has served in India fojte- 
four years, is not yet entitled to his pension as a Member ofnhe 
Medical Board. And of all those who have been in the Company’s 
Bengal Medical Service, two individuals only arc alive who enjoy 
the pension of this grade, Drs. Fleming and Cochrane ; and both 
these gentlemen are verging on, if not exceeding, eighty years of 
age. Can it then be said, that this is a retiring pension for men 
now in the service to hope to attain ? In the Bengal Medical 
Department, such an expectation would be hopeless. The 
Court of Directors ought, in justice to a meritorious and much 
neglected class of public servants, to take the retiring pensions of 
each grade of their medical servants into consideration, with a view 
to grant such increase as they imperiously call for. 

Many of the surgeons on the Bengal establishment are of equal 
Standing in the service with individuals who are now lieutenant- 
colonels in the army j and when it is considered, that an assistant- 
surgeon must be twenty-two years of age before he can be nomi- 
nated to the service, while a cadet can be appointed at fifteen, is it 
too much to hope, that the retiring pension of the surgeon may 
approximate nearer to that of a field-ofiicer than at present it does? 
Chaplains are allowed to retire on the pension of major, after fifteen 
years’ actual service in India ; and is it too great a boon to hope, 
that the Honourable Court will allow full surgeons to retire on an 
equal pension, after twenty or twenty-two years of actual service in 
India ? say twenty-five years’ service, including three for a furlough. 
A surgeon in his Majesty’s army, after thirty years’ service in 
Europe, is entitled to 1 5s. a-day pension ; and surely twenty years 
of actual service in India, in the Military Department, is equal, in 
the tear and wear of constitution, to thirty years’ service in Britain* 
The miserable pension of 110/. per annum, or 190/., is quite inacte- 
quate to the support of a retired surgeon $ and it behoves the Court 
of Directors to make some more liberal provision, more especially 
for those who have served for a lengthened period beyond seventeen 
years, which at present entitles medical officers to retire on captain’s 
pension. 

The pension of a superintending-surgeon should be made at least 
equal to that of a lieutenant- colonel. And why the Honourable 
Court should have withheld the name and the rank of inspectors of 
hospitals from this grade of their Medical Service, is only another 
i\i>roof of the disregard and neglect shown towards the medkJOl 
f*' department by their Honourable Masters. Would this be tbA Ctee 
'■'Ivqn they King’s servants? In the British service, Whkhtfci 
India Company profess to adopt as their model, an inspector ,# 
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hospitals ranks with’ a colonel in the army. Dr. Burke in Bengal, 
therefore, takes rank even of the Members of the Medical Board, 
Who rank only with lieutenant-colonels 5 whereas our superintend* 
teg-surgeons, who actually ought to be inspectors of hospitals, and 
w|0 perform the duties of such, rank only with majors in the army, 
li not this a proof of the low and degraded state of the medical 
department in the India Company’s service, and the total disregard 
fthown to their interests, even in the highest branches of their line* 
Yet it is surprising to see the number of well-educated young men , 
who, deceived by an expectation of better tilings, have entered the 
Company’s Medical Service, and are now labouring for their sup- 
pprt in India, without a hope of ever being able to revisit their 
native country. It becomes your duty, Mr. Editor, to expose the 
real state of this service in England, and not to permit its degraded 
(Hid oppressed condition to continue unknown ; that others, at least, 
may avoid the errors which the ignorance of those now in the 
service led them into. 

As to the pensions attached to retired Members of the Medical 
Board, I must say I consider them adequate, or nearly so, if they 
could only be reached in any reasonable period of service ; it is not 
with the amount of that pension, but with the time it takes to reach 
it, that I am disposed to find fault, for this last makes it a dead 
letter to the service. If a pension is so given, that a man has little 
or no chance of living to obtain it, of what value can it be to him ? 
and seeing that the only two individuals who enjoy this pension are 
nearly eighty years of age, who, now in the lower ranks of the 
service, can look to obtain it ? Upon this subject, I think the 
postscript to the Bengal memorial, above referred to, stating the 
comparative prospects of the departments at the three Presidencies, 
upon the four years’ time to the Medical Board, being introduced, 
contains arguments so unanswerable as to the low condition of the 
Bengal service, compared with that of the other two Presidencies, 
that I shall here annex it in a note ; showing, at least, the superior 
Chances of attaining the higher pensions at the sister Presidencies. 
The utter disregard into which it is understood the Bengal Medical 
Tfoard has fallen for many years, would lead me, as a well-wisher to 
the department, to hope, that the Court of Directors will requite 
that the Military Secretary to Government should no longer be 
permitted to usurp their powers, but that the opinion of the Board 
should lead the Government iu all points relative to the departments 
Xt is generally beljevcd, that had this been attended to, the situation 
of apothecary-general would not be held at present by the gentle- 
man, who now holds it, and the Governor-General would have bean 
jg&Yod from the imputation of truckling to one of his Council, at the 
afcuriftoe of the interests of the department, which the Medical Board, 
were disposed to uphold. 

To pl ace the advantages, as to pension, of the Medical Service of 
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the three Indian Establishments* upon an equal footing* it wiB 
become absolutely necessary to re-model the higher grades in 
Bengal and Madras, so as to bring them on a par, as to the chance 
of superior pension, with the Bombay establishment. To effect 
this, it appears to me that the most equable and just arrangement 
would be, to grant to a specified number of the senior superin- 
tending-surgeons of the Presidencies the personal allowances of a 
Member of the Medical Board, together with the pension of that 
grade j thus giving the three establishments the same chance of 
advantage as to pensions, according to the numerical strength of 
each establishment, which at present is so much in favour of 
Bombay, and so much against Bengal. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A. 


Postscript of a Memorial from the Bengal Medical Establishment to the 
Court of Directors , forwarded in 182-4. Not yet replied to. 

* Since this memorial was drawn out, the orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors introducing a tour, by rotation of four years, to each member of the 
Medical Boards, to take effect in Bengal from the 1st May 1824, have 
been published ; its effects upon the department in accelerating promo- 
tion and advancement to the higher rates of pension, when compared 
with the establishments at the sister Presidencies, may be briefly noticed. 
The establishment in Bengal is limited to .'100,’ ( though now increased to 
350,) f that at Madras at 210, and that at Bombay to 120 in number ; to 
each a board of three members is attached ; being to the first as l to 100, 
to the second as 1 to /(), and to the third as J to 40 ; in that proportion, 
therefore, will the respective services benefit from the system now intro- 
duced ; so that, in fact, to bring Bengal upon an equal footing with Bom- 
bay, the seven senior members on the medical list should receive the 
salary each of a member of the Medicyl Board, and become entitled to 
pensions of 500/. per annum, after two years services as such ; also to be 
removed from their appointments (and to return upon the service if they 
choose) after four years tour, giving place to others. The marked dis- 
advantages of the Medical Department in Bengal, when compared with 
Bombay and Madras, and which must yearly increase, may be noticed by 
a glance at the Army Register of the respective Presidencies; where it will 
be seen that the junior member of the Medical Board in Bengal is a full 
surgeon of 30th October 1707 ; the junior member at Madras is a full 
surgeon of 13th January 1802; and the junior member at Bombay 
entered the service only in the year 1807 ! ! 

* The last member who vacated his seat at the Medical Board of Bom- 
bay, appears to have passed through the service in 32 years ; a period of 
service which brought the senior superintending-surgeon in Bengal to his 
present rank only in 1814, or 10 years ago ; whereas the three last promo- 
tions to superintending surgeon .at Bombay was attained each within 20 
years service ; the last promoted, Mr. G. Ogilvy, being an assistant- 
.jwirgeon of lltli August 1805, was junior in standing to Messrs* S. 
plough and William ranton of the Bengal Service. The disparity and 
)djWvantages in Bengal are further exemplified by the fact, |frat JVfr* 
Q. Ogilvy, at Bombay, by the next tour of rotation in the Bombay Board* 
(witjun two and a half years,) must necessarily stand first for a seat in 



tWBbmbay Medical Board, entitling him, after two years servicdthereiri, 
to the pension of 500/. per ann., whereas the junior superintending-surgeoii 
of Bengal, already 28 years in the scrvice,will require four rotftions of the 
Medical Board, or 16 years longer, to place him as junior member of the 
Board ; the former cannot exceed 20 years, hut the latter cannot be less 
than 48 years, in passing through the respective services ; and this will 
be found to apply, in a still greater degree, as their respective services 
advance under the operation of the present system. It is hoped that 
the consideration of the statement may weigh in favour of some further 
benefit to the Bengal Medical Department, to place it on a parity with 
those of the sister Presidencies/ 


East and West India Tkade. 

Our readers will recollect the pains we took to show the fallacies 
of Mr. Iluskisson’s speech on the East and West India Trade, in 
reply to Mr. Whitmore’s motion for a Committee of Inquiry. We 
are glad to sec that this subject has since excited the attention of 
others ; and that, in a small work, entitled, ‘ The Anti- Slavery Re- 
porter,’ some details are given which arc worth repeating here, 
more especially as it is probable that the original work is not gene- 
rally known in India. After introducing the debate, which we have 
given at great length in the 4 Oriental Herald’ for June, with notes 
on the several speeches, the writer says : 

* It was asserted by Mr. lfuskisMm, that no benefit whatever was 
derived to the West Indians from their monopoly of the British sugar 
market. Now, if this position were deemed to be correct, it does seein 
extraordinary that that monopoly should he prolonged. It cannot be 
denied that the desire of its abolition is a cry general throughout the king- 
dom, and has been expressed in innumerable petitions to Parliament. 
Nether can it he denied that this monopoly is felt, and that it unques- 
tionably operates, as a grie\ance in tlic case of large classes, both in this 
country and in British India, who complain of its pressure, and who call 
for its extinction. Under these circumstances, nothing can be conceived 
more ungracious, than to reject a prayer so consonant to all the recog- 
nized principles of our commercial policy, and to retain restrictions 
offensive ana injurious, us well as unjust to multitudes, while it is ad<- 
mitted that they yield no advantage to any other party. It is perfectly 
obvious, that if this statement were believed to he true, there could be no 
ground for caution or hesitation as to the course to be taken : it would 
be both unreasonable and absurd to continue the monopoly in question 
for a single hour. If it is to he maintained in spite of all the strong 
reasons which exist for abolishing it, this must arise from a conviction 
the very opposite to that which has been expressed, namely, that consi- 
derable benefit is in some way or other derived from it by the West 
Indians. And it is some presumption, at least, in favour of this opinion, 
that they and their partizans (among whom we should he sorry to number 
the Right Honourable Gentleman) are alone eager to defend and protect 
this monopoly. - < 

4 One ground assigned for believing that the monopoly is of no real 
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benefits the West Indians, is, that as more of their sugar is imported 
iatOvthis country than is consumed there, the surplus being exported & 
the contin&t, its price cannot be enhanced in consequence of the mono* 
poly ; because the price on the continent must necessarily regulate thl 
price in England. Admitting this as a general principle, yet, we would 
ask, how it happens, that though the West Indians are now at liberty'lQ 
export their surplus directly from their plantations to the contineift 
they prefer sending it first to England, and then from England to thft 
continent, though it thus becomes loaded with double freight, insurance 
commission, and shipping and landing charges ? This otherwise strange 
proceeding is to be explained only on the principle of their deriving, lb 
some way, a very great advantage from their monopoly of the British 
market. And the fact is, that tlu* drawback on the refined sugar exported 
from this country is so regulated, as not only to compensate to the 
Indian planter the heavy extra charges just mentioned, but to afford him 
a considerable profit besides, all which must obviously come out of the 
pockets of the people of this country. 

* It is a further proof of the correctness of this view of the subject, 
Hot only that no raw sugar is shipped directly from the West Indies t0 
the continent, (except in a case to which we shall presently adverts) 
though the continental ports arc open to receive it ; but that the wholf 
quantity exported thither from this country in a raw state in 1825, fo* 
example, did not exceed 200 tons, and was probably not even intended 
for sale there, being evidently not more than might be required for $hd 
use of the crews of the ships engaged in the trade between Great Britain 
and continent. Besides this, there were, in that year, 320,971 cwt., ' 
or 16,049 tons of refined sugar exported to the continent, which, reckoiK 
ing (as it is reckoned in the custom-house returns) at the rate 34 cwt. of 
raw for each 20 cwt. of refined, would seem to exhibit an export of 
645,652 cwt. of raw, or 27,283 tons. 

* The law at that time allowed to the exporter of one ton of refined 
sugar a drawback, of 46/. And if it had required 34 cwt. of raw to pro- 
duce a ton of refined sugar, this would have been an equitable arrange- 
ment. But, in truth, 30 cwt. of raw sugar is equal, or more than equal, 
to the production of 20 cwt. of refined, besides leaving a considerable 
residuum, after refinement, of both bastards and molasses. 


* The calculation may be thus made : 

* 30 cwt. of raw sugar .yield about 75 lbs. per cwt., or about 
20cwt. in all, of refined; on which, previous to July 1826, 

a drawback was allowed on exportation of £45 

4 Besides the refined sugar, 30 cwt. of raw yield about 392 lbs. 
or 3£ cwt. of bastards : these come into the home market 
nearly on the same footing with raw, which pays a duty of 

2 7s. per cwt. being therefore equal to 4 

4 They also yield about 504 lb. or 4* cwt. of molasses, which 
coming ii#o the market on the same footing with that pay- 
ing a duty of 10$. per cwt. are equal to 2 



* Making in all £52 19 • '|L 

j^Now the whole duty actually paid on the raw sugar which ‘ 

StofroduiCed all this was, on 30 cwt. at 27$ 40 


* Leaving a gain of 
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Or nearly 8#. 4 d. on each cwt. of the raw sug^p so manufactott^ and 
piling therefore a profit to the West Indians, on the whole oFourigp 
gerts from the British dominions (180,000 tons) of about &gmllion and. 
JPialf, instead of the 1,200,000/. at which it was usually reckoned. r . ' * 
Such was the state of things before the recent change in the modfff 
Initiating the drawback. * ■ 

* Now, instead of 46/. there is drawn back on each ton of 1 

* refined sugar exported a sum of j£4l S 4 

*The other advantages of bastards and molasses remaining 1 ) 

the same, amount to 6 19 H 


‘ Making in all i?48 J 10 

* Now the duty paid on 30 cwt. is still only 40 10 0 

♦$0 that there is left on this transaction, even now, a gain, on 
every 30 cwt. of raw sugar, exported in a refined state, 7/. 17** 10rf. 
being equal to a little more than 5s. 3d. per cwt. 

* In having stated, therefore, the bounty to have been 6$. per cwt 
jfeforc $ie recent alteration, and only 3s. since, we have been consider . 
ably below the mark ; that bounty appearing to have been 8$. 4cf. befott 
ifo, reduction, and being still, as it appears to us, 5s. 3d. 

* r Wc admit it to be open to the West Indians to say, that we have 
estimated the quantity of refined sugar obtained from a cwt. of raw to6 

when we state it at 74 lb. to 751b. : but wc think not ; and if an 
Investigation were only allowed, we are confident it would be shown that 
even this estimate is below the truth. Indeed, the arrangement of the 
drawback, which allows 41/. 8,v. 4^/. to the exporter, seems to assume 
that only 30} cwt. of raw are required for the production of a ton pf 
defined ; and even if that calculation were correct, the gain would still 
be 6/. Ids. 6d. per ton, or 4s. 7\d. per cwt. of raw sugar. 

'The yielding of 30 cwt. of raw sugar is, on the above calculation, 
nearly as follows ; 

Refined sugar 20 cwt. 

, Bastards 3$ 

Molasses 4i 

Waste 2 


30* 

* * If the operation of this bounty extended only to the quantity actually 
Sported, its effects would be comparatively trifling. We snould bi 
paying to the West Indians from 120,000/. to 140,000/. in order that so 
much of their sugar as went abroad might he sold at a cheaper rate to 
our. neighbours than we ourselves can obtain it for ; but precisely in thO 
same degree as the price of the sugar we export is thus lowered to them# 
il the price of our whole consumption enhanced to us. Tjiis effect i| 
inevitable \ and the enormous extent to which it operate*4pon us ai 0 M 
tax# for the benefit of the West Indies, has been already showd. 


We do not vouch for the perfect accuracy of these statement!. 
necessarily on data more or less uncertain. This vety lancet 
*owever, formi a strong reason for a committee :V » * 
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f iBKended i!)W: to speak < 

.Injure the East Indies, and only concerns the people of England, but 
the protecting duty alone. “ If the people of England,” we presuirie 
' $t%ill be argued, “ choose, in their extreme liberality, to give the poor 
Ifet Indian planter eight or nine, or any other number of hundred 
thtfftsand pounds annually, wherewith to pay for his drivers and his 
overseers, his stocks and his whips, his workhouses and his gibbets 
rofcpad; or for his splendid establishments, and seats in parliament at 
home j is it not most unreasonable in you abolitionists factiously to find 
fault with them on that score ? Why should you interverne, to stop the 
free course of their eleemosynary contributions? It is not above a sixth 
part of what they raise, without a murmur, to feed the pauperisim bf 
England. The planters indeed are paupers of another grade, but still 
.they are paupers. Let us not grudge them this trifling boon. It would 
: be cruel to drive them to lay down their equipages ; and to abandon their 
seats in parliament ; and to go over to a burning climate, in order to 
look after their slaves, and to arrest the waste of life which is gbing on 
among them. Let us have pity upon them ! Let us do as we would be 
done by !” 

* Leaving this appeal in favour of the bounty to produce its due effe% # 
we will next turn to the protecting duty. liere we freclv admit, that 
it is of the nature of all impolitic restrictions on trade to do little or no 
good to those in whose favour they are enacted, compared with the evil 
tn^y inflict on all besides. Thus it may possibly be with the protecting 
duty in favour of West India produce. If, however, we were willing 
to admit that it did no good to the West Indians, the tenacity with which 
they cling to it, and which we cannot do them the injustice to believe 
springs from pure, disinterested malevolence, would convince us we were 
wrong in our our admission. They never could contend for it with the 
warmth and bitterness which they sometimes display, unless there were 
some advantage to be derived from it.* The amount of that advantage 
we have never pretended to he able accurately to appreciate. But what- 
ever it be, it is at least sufficient, in their estimation, to be worth a 
violent struggle to retain it ; and, in that of the President of the Board 
of Trade, to be worth the sacrifice of part of his high and well earned 
reputation for candour and consistency, in order to preserve it to them 
for a somewhat longer period. Generally speaking, it cannot be doubted, 
thjLt the removal of this protecting duty would have the effect of m^r 
terially cheapening one of the necessaries of life. If, at this moment, 
the East Indian merchant can import, without loss, ten thousand tons of 
sugar annually, though loaded with an extra duty of 10/. per ton, it is 
not to be believed that, if the impost were removed, we should not have 
that sugar both cheaper and in greater quantities. But independently of 
this circumstance, which may probably explain the nature of the gain, 
which the West Indians derive from the protecting duty, and* the cause 
bf the alarm with which they contemplate its removal, we ground ouV- 
'■jSelves upon the principle, so fully admitted by the President of the Board 
of Control on this occasion, that its imposition is an act of absolute 
injustice towards the inhabitants of lndiar— and we will add to thak an 
cruel injustice towards our starving manufacturers in th|Ar% 
‘ oWttrds the Rafting population of Ireland. It is a singular SStanee 
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of partiality in the laws Which regulate our commerciaipolicy, , 

W»n such a lavish hand, we dispense our bounties to a few hjt 
West Indian planters, we refuse to t$e myriads of *our inettfijh 
and to the swarming and starving population of Great Britainroid 
the fair use of their energies, by removing the obstacles "we have 
selves raised to it, and which are declared to be a benefit to no pi 
jnerely because those planters object to this exercise of our justice ] 
humanity. And it is no less singular an instance of inconsistency onj 

S art of one of our most enlightened statesmen and political econoroBtlL 
rnt he should be found throwing the broad shield ot his reputation 
influence over such a system. " -j 

‘ It was ingeniously stated in the course of the discussion, that if it were* 
true that the removal of the protecting duty, on East India sugar for 
example, would produce all the results anticipated from it, then it must 
We happened that that sugar would have found its way to the continent, 
and there have come into competition with the surplus sugar of the West 
Indies. Now, even if we could not discover any satisfactory way of 
escape from this dilemma, we should not the less believe that, if free 
.scope were given to this trade, and if the galling restrictions which fetter 
the British capitalist in India, and load with imposts the British merchant 
at home, were removed’, the result itself would furnish the best solution 
of the difficulty. No one understands better than the President of the 
Board of Trade the powerful effect produced by the mere absence pf 
restrictions upon any particular branch of commerce. This was one of 
main arguments in favour of his much maligned measures in respect 
to silk and shipping ; and the result has proved it to be perfectly pop,, 
elusive. He cannot doubt that it would prove equally so in this instance. 


. * But independently of this general and irrefragable ground of confi- 
dence, we would ask, whether it be not true that there exist a variety of 
impediments to the kind of commerce, the absence of which is so 
strenuously alleged to be prima facie evidence against the probability of 
a large sugar trade with the East Indies ? If so, all we need say in reply 
is, ‘ Remove your restrictions ; *et free our energies ; and then if we do 
not succeed, abjure your own principles, and revert to the exploded 
dogmas of other days.* Unquestionably no great trade can be established 
all at once. It must have its beginning, and its gradual progress, Th&s 
was it with East Indian indigo. At present, the cultivation of sugar, 
by British capital, has not even commenced in that quarter. The dis- 
couragements both there and in this country are so great, as wholly to 
prevent the application of capital in that direction; and until these dis- 
couragements are obviated, the trade must remain in its present state ofHe^ 
pression and insignificance. The necessities, indeed, of the merchant, not 
his own will, oblige him from time to time to bring sugar to this country as 
dead weight ; but if he were relieved from the burthensome tax he has 
pay upon it, he would bring it freely and regularly, and its growth would 
increase to the full extent of his demand. It is not enough to say to him, 
you may cferry the sugar of India to the continent. His atiawer is, ‘ 
voyage is to London.' If I send it to the continent direct I shall have m 
dead weight for my ship ; and if I send it to the continent, after haying 
$p§4a the voyage to England, I shall send it under every pos^ibte dis* 
*dvMftage, and loaded with double charges, there also to meet," in tome 
otl4*>untne*, at least, of Europe, as well as in England* with jm»- 
4 ectlpdutieg in favour of their own colonial produce* BOwdeS, mj 
Oriental Herald) FoL 14* Z * 
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transa^pns we with England. It is there I wish to form my establish- 
ments tod to realize not ■ only my profits, but iny commissions, instead 
off tfransftojing those commissions to foreigners ; and if I must submit 
to send my heavy goods, (my sugar, for instance,) to the continent, 
I must change my whole plan of trade, and send my light goods thither 
direct, as well as my heavy goods, form my establishments there, and 
Abandon England entirely/ Many other reasons might be assigned to 
ihojv that the real escape from the dilemma on the horns of which it has 
been attempted to place us, is to he found in the removal of the absurd 
^restrictions, which prevent the due development of British capital and 
native industry in India; and which most unjustly load with imposts, in 
this country, the produce Of that capital and of that industry. 

1 We have said that there is one exception to the statement, that no 
Sugars go direct from the colonies of Great Britain to the continental 
, market. It is the case of some estates in that part of Dutch Guiana, 
#hich, in 1814, was ceded to Great Britain, and in favour of which a 
Stipulation was then obtained that their produce should not be brought 
hith er, but carried to Holland. This was thought at the time to be a 
great boon to the proprietors. At this very moment, however, we un- 
derstand that those proprietors are earnestly pressing the Government 
of this country to relieve them from this injurious distinction, and to 
permit them to send their sugars to the British market ; the loss to them 
of not being allowed to pass through that market, notwithstanding the 
double voyage, being considerable. We have here an additional proof 
of the heavy burden to which this country is subjected for the support 
of slavery. 

* It is a further confirmation of it, that a practice has recently grown 
ttp of extracting from the molasses imported from the West Indies the 
sugar contained in it, and either bringing that sugar into consumption 
Et home, or exporting it in a refined state to the continent. It seems 
right to warn the Government of the extensive frauds which may thus be 
practised. It is obviously easy so to manage the manufacture of sugar 
m the West Indie*, as that a very large proportion of saccharine matter 
shall be held suspended in the molasses; and as the duty on molasses is 
only 10*. per cwt., it is further obvious, that on all the sugar that may 
be extracted from it, and brought into consumption at home, there 
might be a clear gain to the importer of 17*. per cwt., being the diffe- 
rence between the duty on sugar and that on molasses. And supposing 
the sugar so produced to pass through the process of refinement, the 
gain would be materially greater. Thirty hundred weight of such raw 
, sugar will have paid of duty on importation only the sum of 151.; and 
yet, when refined and exported, it may yield the same amount of draw- 
back, &c. on its exportation, as we have shown to be derived from the 
same quantity of Muscovado, when refined and exported, though 30 cwt. 
of Muscovado pay a duty of 40/. 10*. on importation. What is to hinder 
% sugar baker in this country, having a sugar estate in the West Indies, 
to import all bis sugar, in the state of a thick syrup, at the low rate of 
llttty of 10/. a ton, and to receive on its exportation, in a refined state, 
to amount of draw back which shall afford him a most enormous profit f 
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From a Paper ordered to be printed by the House of,C^n?Onl 
on the 15th of May 1827, No. 345/ we extract the following parti-/ 
culars of the East and West India Trade : / 

■ ‘ 

Exports from the United Kingdom to the East Indies, China, 



Total Value. 
Official. 


Manufactured Cottons Value of manufac - 1 
of all kinds. tured Cottons. 

Yards. Official. 


1814 

£1,696,404 

818,208 

£88,195 

1815 

2,064,566 

1,355,476 

109,644 

1816 

2,185,642 

1,705,758 

142,811 

1817 

2,779,626 

5,316,729 

432,123 

1818 

3,185,751 

8,842,046 

698,817 

1819 

2,373,556 

7,127,661 

556,116 

1820 

3,272,811 

14,325,276 

1,138,701 

1821 

4,303,045 

19,896,014 

1,531,293 

1S22 

3,875,934 

20,741,813 

1,639,001 

1823 

4,355,431 

23,291,734 

1,741,057 

1824 

4,391,800 

21,524,573 

1,765,346 

1825 

3,945,076 

23,059,283 

1,715,222 

1826 

4,877,133 

26,225,103 

2,066,596 


Exports from the United Kingdom to the West Indies « 
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Separation, — A Sonnet, 


Official Value of Imports into the United Kingdom from the East 

and West Indies 


Year. 

East Indies. 

West Indies. 

1814 

6,298,386/. 

9,022,309 

1815 

8,038,736 

8,903,260 

1816 

8,310,697 

7,8 47,805 

1817 

7,687,278 

8,326,926 

1818 

7,337,689 

8,608,790 

1819 

7,537,563 

8,188,539 

1820 

7,562,647 

8,351,512 

1821 

6,233,571 

8,367,477 

1822 

5,106,400 

8,019,764 

1 823 

6,91 8,540 

8,425,259 

1824 

7,312,355 

9,065,546 

1825 

6,582,058 

7,932,832 

1826 

8,002,838 

8,283,507 


* There is much uncertainty in these official values. Coffee from the 
• West Indies, for example, is valued at 71. per cwt., when its real average * 
value is not 3/. per cwt. Indigo, on the other hand, from the Bast 
Indies, is valued at 2s. Vd. per lb., when its real average value is at least 
/-double that sum. The import of that article in 1826 was 7, (>73,7 10 lbs. 

1 The difference of value is 1,088,125/. on that article alone, which ought 
' to be added to the East Indian \aluation ; whereas, for the 226,000 c,wt. 
of coffee imported from the West Indies, there ought to be a deduction 
of 904,000/. at least, thus altering the, comparative amounts to the extent 
Of two millions in favour of the East Indies. 


Separation. — A Sonnet. 

How sweet in memory’s visions to review 
Past hours of bliss to think how oft I press’d 
Thy yielding hand, sighed to thy heaving breast, 
And from thy half-closed lids and orbits blue, 

Thy inmost thoughts and tenderest feelings drew. 
To think how much of thee I then possest. 

And how my ardent passion hoped the rest — 

The vision’s sweet, hut yet ’tis bitter too ; 4 -. 

For, when my wandering thoughts obtrusive turiji 
From dreams of moments fled to present truth, 
Pondering the miseries of my exile state, 

I sicken at the change.— Oh ! could I learn 
With joy-inspiring hope my woe to soothe, 

And by the past to judge my future fate 1 «fl 
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French Discoveries in Nubia. 

There has recently appeared in France a work under the follow- 
ing title : 'Journey to Meroe, to the White River beyond Faz-oql, in 
the south of the Kingdom of Senn&r, to Syouah, and five other 
Oases, performed from the year 1819 to 189^, by M. bred. Cailliaud, 
of Nantes, accompanied with maps, plates representing the monu- 
ments of those countries, and details relative to their modern state 
and natural history. Dedicated to the King of F ranee. \ ol. 1, and 
2, in 8vo. price 14 francs. * 

We have not yet had an opportunity of seeing this work in the 
original : but conceiving the country of which it treats to be one of 
great interest, and likely tor be especially so to our readers in India, 
we have translated the following account of it from the last Num- 
ber of the ' Bulletin Univcrscl ’ that has reached us from France. 

When M. Cailliaud undertook, in 1819, the journey, the account 
of which is announced above, he had already visited a part of Egypt, 
and had conferred with the learned of France, as well on what lie 
had seen, as on what was to be done preparatory to revisiting, with 
all necessary facilities for observation, countries which excite 6C 
lively an interest. 

He departed, therefore, for Egypt, under the protection of th< 
government, and with all possible instructions and aids which eoulc 
render his researches profitable to historical and natural science 
and M. Cailliaud, happy enough to have done more than could hav< 
been expected even from his teal and devotion, has accomplishec 
his mission w ith a success that will confer on lnm eternal honour 
He is the first European who has seen regions scarcely known b) 
name, where, before him, no one had been able or willing^ to ven 
tore ; and the results of his journey furnish materials for tilling uj 
immense chasms in the geography and history of the East. Som< 
of the most important of these results, as they regard history, wi 
have already made known from the monuments seen and drawn b] 
M. Cailliaud, and of the existence of which we were, till now 
ignorant. They elucidate the progress of events which affectei 
those regions watered by the Nile, which are situate several hundred 
leagues beyond the southern frontiers of Egypt. The volumes con 
taining account of this journey, describe these countries botl 
physical!^ and ethnographically j the nature ot the sou, its nature 
productions, and those procured by agriculture ; the manner* 
usages government, and language of the tribes which inhabit them 
detailed from our traveller’s own observations ; and he hai 
besidefW often as he had it in his power, determined, aStrononu 
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cally, the position of the principal places which he visited. A laige 
map lays his route before us ; and in this, that which strikes ns 
most at the first glance is certainly the great number of towns and 
villages which cover, it may be said, each bank of the Nile, in these 
legions where, in fact, it is natural that the population should have 
flocked to the fertile shores of the river. 

Before setting out for Upper Egypt and Abyssinia, M. Cailliaud 
proposed to visit the Oases of Egypt, and especially of Syouah, one 
of the most important of them. Arrived at Cairo, our traveller 
made his preparations for this excursion. Difficulties of every 
kind, and among them native superstition, as hostile as the climate 
andth&desert, presented themselves on all sides. M. Cailliaud sur- 
mounted all. Belzoni had before been enabled to penetrate into these 
regions, by writing on paper magic characters, capable of confound- 
ing his enemies. M. Cailliaud professed himself as powerful a necro- 
mancer as Belzoni himself, and this happy expedient was employed 
at the very gates of Syouah, and when, after eighteen days of pain- 
.fol iparch, he was threatened with being obliged to retrace his 
steps, which he would have been forced to do had not his know- 
ledge of the arts of magic persuaded his guide and the envoys 
of the Sheik. These procured for him the entry into the town, 
situated amidst a rich vegetation and verdure, produced by re- 
servoirs and abundant springs. The Sheiks protected the tra- 
veller and his suite, but the populace, in spite of the ordinances of 
their chief, were in a general alarm. The people assembled in the 
public square. M. Cailliaud was sent to them : obliged to show 
his papers, he got off by exhibiting an old firman of the Pasha per- 
mitting him to visit the country of the Troglodytes. The sages 
of the place found it all in rule, ancf M. Cailliaud obtained permis- 
sion to visit the antiquities, with the surveillance of guides assigned 
him by the Sheiks of Syouah. The perils incurred formerly by 
Colonel Boutin, who bad happily escaped from Syouah, (but wild 
was afterwards assassinated in Syria,) was anything but cheering 
to our traveller $ but his prudence was in his favour. He visited 
the ruins, and made drawings of the most interesting of them, but 
he could not obtain permission to enter the holy island of Arach- 
aelo, a place sacred to the Arabs of the Oases. The description of 
Syouah and its environs occupies the fifth, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ters of the first volume^ the succeeding chapters relate to the 
other Oases visited by M. Cailliaud, such as Qasr, El-Bftoueyl, El 
Hayz, El Far&freh, El Dahhel, El Kargeh, &c. But -receiving 
intelligence that an expedition against Dongolali was in contem- 

6 , he hastened to return to Cairo. He found Ismael Paihl 
md immediately began his preparations to accompany him to . 

After some delays, inseparable from an undertaking of 
iture, and of which M. Cailliaud availed himself to &plole 
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gome places of Upper Egypt, he at last set out in the direction of 
Syene. Although at first regarded with favour by Ismael, SOtilft 
intriguing enemies of M. Cailliaud soon changed the feelings of th0 
Pasha towards him, and he was sent back to Cairo. Not allowing 
himself to despair, M. Cailliaud had recourse to the protection of 
Mahomed Ali, and a new firman authorized him to follow the arm? 
of Nubia. 

He made his ultimate provisions at Syene, and on the 20th of 
December 1820, he set out for the last place with M. LetorzeC, a 
inidBhipman of the French navy, who was his faithful companion 
during the whole of this second journey. An army of three thou- 
sand men had gone before, and our travellers availed themselves 
skilfully of its conquests to explore them with advantage to the 
sciences. In this manner they saw, for the first time, the countries 
of the Barabrahs, Kardaskh, Kircheh, Ipsamboul, Ouady-Halfah, 
Semneli, the isle of Says, Soleb, the isle of Argo j they were then 
in Dongolah, and they beheld in all parts ruins of Christian or 
Coptic buildings by the side of ancient Egyptian constructions, We 
have already made known the nature and date of the most important , 
of these, ruins, in articles devoted to the plates of M. Calliaud'g 
Travels : it will suifice, therefore, if we add, in this place, that our 
readers will find, in the text of the two first v olumes, the local de- 
scriptions, the itineraries, and remarks of all kinds, to make the 
description of these interesting districts complete. Our traveller 
imparts to his readers his surprise and his emotions at the many 
unexpected wonders he beheld, and they partake of his feelings with 
lively interest, when with him they contemplate the Pyramids and 
the grand monuments of Mount Barkal, those of Nouri, n6W 
cataracts of the Nile ; the sci^e of that ancient Meroe, the same 
which D’Anville, in his prescience, had marked, and which M, 
Cailliaud is the first actually to recognize ; ancient towns, With 
houses yet standing ; on all sides remains of the magnificence of 
J&gypt, where history docs not inform us that her power had pene- 
trated; and all these descriptions arc mingled with that of the 
movements of a conquering army of Egypt, depriving the peaceable 
population of their lands, so little calculated to satisfy the ambition 
of its chiefs. It is in the midst of these disorders that M. Cailliaud 
arrives at lust at the White River ; lie determines the latitude of 
junction ; he ascends the Blue River to visit Solah,and still ftecom* 
panying the army, penetrates at last into Sennaar. In the 34th 
chapter Jfegives the chronology of the kings of the country, from 
1484 tajfl»21, when the last prince was dispossessed by Ismael 
Pasha. When this chief had made sure of this object, he pushed oil 
farther to the south, in the confidence, unfortunately fallacious' of 
discovering abundant mines of gold. M. Cailliaud sought ther^ 
and riches of another sort; and these we propos^to 
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known in our article, which still remains for us to give on the plates, 
which accompany the narration. The 39th chapter of the text is an 
account of the circumstances, in a military point of view, which 
attended the occupation of the province of Fazoql. It is in these 
countries, the most distant from Egypt, that M. Cailliaud observed 
in the usages, dress, arms, and furniture of the present inhabitants, 
evident traces of customs quite similar to those of ancient Egypt, as 
they appear on the most ancient monuments : he there observed 
also the black Ibis and the sacred Scarabeus of the Egyptians, un- 
known in Egypt, but existing still in Upper Nubia. Observations 
of this kind are real historical documents, and afford certain data, 
which corroborate the written evidences ; according to which, an- 
cient Egypt, instead of having ascended the course of the Nile, as 
some writers of systems maintain, on the contrary descended with 
the Nile, towards the Mediterranean, carrying with it its civiliza- 
tion, and public institutions from Nubia itself. This is not one of 
the least important results of the observations made by M. Caillaud: 
he has neglected nothing which could serve to make us completely 
acquainted with the countries which he visited at the risk of his 
life, and which the trouble in which they are involved at present 
will not, perhaps, permit travellers again to see for some time 
to come. 

M. Cailliaud has also collected vocabularies of these countries, 
which he has published at the end of his narrations. The two first 
volumes contain three of these vocabularies ; and the map, which 
he has traced, after his own observations, has enriched the geo- 
graphy of Africa with a number of indications of places which were 
wanting to it. These show how much historical science is indebted 
to the French traveller. We propose to follow him in a future 
article to the farthest point of his excursions. There still remain 
new countries for us to traverse with him, but wc will not, close 
this notice without rendering to M. Cailliaud full justice for hia 
noble devotion to the object of his mission, so fraught with peril, 
and for the clear and simple manner in which lie has given the ac- 
count of it to the public. His work contains all that can captivate 
the attention and excite- the curiosity, and deserve the acknow* 
ledgments both of the learned, and of those who seek an agree- 
able recreation in a sort of reading which is at once instructive and 
amusing. 
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' Various Accounts op a Petrified City in Africa.’ 


■ To the* Editor of the Oriental Herald . J| 

' Sir— The f petrified forest of several miles in length, through • 
which Colonel Boutin was conducted,’ * and which he could not pre- 
vail on your English traveller to explore, was, I apprehend, at no 
great distance from the petrified city discovered by Baumgarten, 
whose Peregrinatio commenced in 1507, and was published in 
ll?$)7i according to Dr. Shaw’s Travels (1757. i* pt. 3. p. 163.) 


This marvellous tale was confirmed, early in the 17th century, by 
a f Memorial of Cassini Aga, the Tripoli ambassador at the Court 
of Great Britain, concerning the petrified city in Africa, two days’ 
journey south from Orguela, and seventeen days’ journey from Tri- 
poli, by caravan, to the south-east.’ 

This memorial was preserved by Dr. Shaw, and since given, as a 
curiosity, in the Gentlemans Magazine, (xvii. 436.) Tne ambas- 
sador relies on what he had ‘ heard from different persons, and par- 
ticularly from the mouth of one man of credit who had been on the 
spot.’ This visitor related : X ' ; 

‘ That it was a very spacious city, of a round form, having great &hl|f 
small streets therein, furnished with shops, with a vast castle magnim^ 
cently built ; that he had seen there several sorts of trees, the mostparf 
olives and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, or rather, leftd colour. 

* That lie saw also figures of men, in a posture of exercising their 
different employments ; some holding in their hands staffs, others bread; 
every one doing something ; even women suckling their children, all of 
stone. 


* That he went into the castle, by three different gates, though there 
wefe many more, where he saw a man lying upon a bed, all of stone. 

* V * That there were guards at the gates, with pikes and javelins in their 
hands. In short, that he saw in this wonderful place many sorts of 
Animals ; as camels, oxen, horses, asses, sheep ana birds, all of stone, 
and of the colour above-mentioned/ 


A description, in substance the same, was received by Kircher, 
through a Vice-Chancellor of the Knights of Malta, from a young 
captive Ethiopian, who, in 1634, was brought to Malta, baptized, 
and at length became an archdeacon. The learned Jesuit, whom a 
biographer admits to have been ‘ une peu visionnaire,t has a 


* Se^pOriental Herald/ vol. xiii. p. 465. — This is the Colonel 
Boutinipohen of in the preceding article on Nubian Discoveries. 

f ‘ Tout ce qui portoit Pemprcinte de P antiquitd, 4toit diving ses 
yeux. Cette manie Pexposa k auelques tours plaisana. Oil dit que des 
jeunes £ens ayant desscin de se aivertir & ses d4pens, firent graver sur une 

S ierre mforme plusieurs gravures de fantaisie et enterrerent cette mette 
ans tm endroit oh ils savoient nu > on devoit b&tir dans peu^On feplk 
effectivement d|Mie lieu quelque terns aprb, et on trouva la 
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Various Accounts of 

chapter in his Mundus Subterraneus , ( 1665 , ii. 50 ,) entitled, Varia 
rerum in lapides convcrsarum observationes. In this chapter on 
petrifactions, he introduces the Admirabilus Historia de civitate- 
Afriqg, in saxum , und cum incolis et animalibus conversd ; on the 
Ethiopic authority I have just described. 

The story of the petrified city, after remaining, uncontradicted, 
for more than a century, in the prose, both of an ancient and mo- 
dern tongue, was at length dignified by the muse of Thomson. 
From the second edition of ‘ Summer ,’ ( 1730 ,) the only edition 
where it appeared, I quote the following description j forming parti 
of a digression on the f hot, inhospitable sands of Africa,’ and the 
tempests which disperse them over the ‘ horrid desert’ of Barca 
and Zaara : 

* Hence, late exposed, (if distant fame says true,) 

A smother’d city from the sandy wave 
Emergent rose ; with olive fields around, 

Fresh woods, reclining herds, and silent flocks. 

Amusing all, and ineorrupted seen. 

For, by the nitrous penetrating salts. 

Mix’d copious with the sand, pierced, and preserved. 

Each object hardens gradual into stone. 

Its posture fixes, and its colour keeps. 

The statue-folk, within, unnumber’d crowd 
The streets, in various attitudes surprised 
By sudden fate, and live on ev’ry face 
The passions caught beyond the sculptor’s art. 

Here, leaning soft, the marble lovers stand, 

Delighted even in death; and each for each 
Feeling alone, with that expressive look 
Which perfect nature only knows to give. 

And there the father agonizing, bends 
Fond o’er his weeping wife, and infant train 
Aghast, and trembling, though they know not why. 

The stiffened vulgar stretch their arms to Heaven, 

With horror staring ; while in council deep, 

Assembled full, the hoary-headed sires 
Sit sadly — thoughtful of the public fate. 


pi’ oil porta au Pfcrc Kireher, commc une chose merveilleuse. L* 4rudit, 
•avi de joie, travailla alors avec ardcur h 1* explication des caract&res 
hi* elle contenoit, ct parvint enfiu, aprfcs bien uc 1* application, a leur 
lonner le plus beau sens du monde. 


* Menckenim raconte du memo J ('‘suite une histoire qui n*cst pag 
noins amusante. Un des amis de ce Perc lui prtfsenta une'Jfeuille de 
idpler de la Chine, sur lequcl il uvoit inserit des caractbres, qM para* 
qpt d* abord tout k fait inconnus au P. Kireher. Aprfcs bien ae£ peines- 
Indues, un jour ce meme ami vint faire 1’ aveu de son imposture au boil 
et ayant aussi-tot presdntd ce papier myst^rieux au miroir, le y 
||y&uite y reconnut facilement des caracthrea Lombards, qui pq 
* at ii v ^rt embarrass*;, ^ue parce qu’ ils 4toient Merits 4 V eavers/^ 
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An when old Rome, beneath the racing Gaul* 

Sunk her proud turrets, resolute on death* 

Around the forum sat the grey divan 
Of senators, majestic, motionless, 

With ivory staves, and in their awful robes 
Dress’d like the falling fathers of mankind ; 

Amazed and shivering, from the solemn sight 
The rude barbarians shrunk, and deem’d them Gods.* 

Thomson may have read Kircher, or seen the Memorial of Cad* 
flint Aga, if he had not met with the Peregrinatio of Baumgarten, 
for the knowledge of which I am entirely indebted to Dr. Shaw. 

That traveller had paid so much attention to this story, as to 
correspond on the subject with M. Le Maire, who, when consul at 
Tripoli, 40 years before, had minutely investigated the account 
‘ by order of the French court,’ On his authority. Dr. Shaw con- 
cludes that ‘ the petrified city, with its walls, castles, streets, shops* 
cattle, inhabitants, and their utensils, were all of them ’ at first me 
mere fables and inventions of the Arabs, and afterwards propagated 
by such persons who, like the Tripoli ambassador and bis friend* 
were credulous enough to believe them.’ 

Dr. Shaw returned to England in 1733, and first published h& 
Travels in 173S. Thomson, on such sufficient authority for unbe- 
lief, would become dissatisfied with the report of f distant fame/ 
He did not, indeed, sing his palinodue, but, in the next edition, he 
ceased to sing of the petrified city. 

There is another passage of the f Summer * which never appeared 
but once. I now quote it from the original separate edition (1727*) 
where it immediately follows the panegyric on the Worthies of 
England: # 

‘ And should I northward turn my filial eye, 

Beyond the Tweed, pure parent stream ! to where 
The hyperborean ocean, furious, foams 
O’er Orca, or Bctuhiuin's highest peak ; 

Rapt, I might sing thy Caledonian sons, 

A gallant, warlike, unsubinitting race 1 
Nor less in learning versed, soon as he took. 

Before the Gothic rage, his western flight ; 1 

Wise in the council, at the banquet gay, 

The pride of honour burning in their breasts. 

And glory not to their own realms confined. 

But into foreign countries shooting far, 

; .As over Europe bursts the Boreal morn.’ 

1$ isjSmcult to say why this filial tribute was withdrawn. Pe^. . 
hipfl the poet became unreasonably apprehensive lest he should 
iacttr the charge of fond nationality, in singing the praises of Stobfc 
li^id — a country unfortunate in having produced the Stuarts, ygi 
always honoured and honourable as the country of Wallace* amf : 
more, as th^tiye land ofNapier, Fletcher* 
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Descriptions in Old Authors op East Indian VoVAi&sfy 

‘ To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

8nSt June ’6, 1827.!, 

Mu. WniTMORE describes from Dr. Johnson * the term ca- 
lico’ as ‘derived from Calicut/* and Johnson’s example is from 
the Spectator, where a lady says : ‘ I wear the hoop petticoat, and 
all in callicoesj when the finest are in silks.’ For this deriva- 
tion of the term there is a much earlier authority, now before me ; 
in a reprint (1787) of ‘ a Voyage to East India’ in 1615, published 
in 1655 by Edward Terrey, chaplain to Sir Thomas Rowe, ambas- 
sador to the Great Mogul $* at whose court he spent ‘more than 
two years,' This not incurious voyager gives the following among 
the instructive results of his observation : 

f I’he most staple commodities of this empire are indigo and 
cotton- wool } of that wool they make divers sorts of calico, which 
had that name, as I suppose, from Calicutc, not far from Goa, where 
that kind of cloth was first bought by the Portuguese.’ (p. 105.) 

€ For their cotton-wool, they sow seed, and very large quantities 
of ground in East India are thus seeded. Of this cotton-wool they 
make divers sorts of white cloth, some broad, some narrow, some 
coarse, some fine, and very fine indeed, for some that I have seen 
there, I believe, was as fine as the purest lawn ■ much of the coarser 
Sort of that cloth they dye into colours, or else stain in it a variety of 
well-shaped and well-coloured flowers or figures, which arc so fixed 
in the cloth that no water can wash them out. That pretty art of 
staining, or printing and fixing those varieties of colours in that 
white cloth, the people of Asia have engrossed to themselves, where 
the most curious pintadoes are made; whether neighbourfog, 
as 'well as more remote nations, bring their money to fetch them 
thence.’ (p. 108.) 

* The natives show very much ingenuity in their curious manu- 
factures ) as in their silk stulfs, which they most artificially weave, 
sotpe of them very neatly mingled, cither with silver or gold, or 
both. As also in making excellent quilts of their stained cloth, or 
of fresh coloured taffata lined with their pintadoes, or of their satin 
lilted with taffata, betwixt which they put cotton-wool, and work 
them together with silk. They make likewise excellent carpets of 
their cotton -wool, in tine mingled colours, some of them moretfhan 
three yards broad, and of a great length.’ (p. 127.) 

^ One of the sermons of this voyager, mentioned by Wood*\ __ __ 
f record of early English East India commerce. It is entitled': 
^frehant’s and Mariner’s preservation and thanksgiving, preached ^ 
\ Sept, 1649, to the East India Company, upon a late returfc'of 

ships, on Psal. evii. 30, 31.’ 

— — • - 1 1 


See * Oriental Herald/ vol. xiii, 
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Descriptions in Old AuthorVof East Indian Voyages* 



"ftie following early notices, which I observed lately, 
ing the diurnals of the seventeenth century, on a very diffpjj^t 
subject, may here be suitable accompaniments. I shall be gr&Med, 
should the example dispose any of your readers, amidst resopfegS 
for themselves, to be occasionally purveyors for your collection of 
Anglo-Oriental antiquities j which may thus, in time, become very 
extensive. * 


~ c 1655, May 5. We had news of the arrival of the ship Welcome 
from the Indias, whose cargaison is as followeth : 80 bales of cottoi* 
jhrn, 300 bales of sugar, 750 bales of salt-peter, 70 bales of Agra $ 
indico, 70 bales of Cirques indico, 40 bales of Persia raw silks, 6 fe|: 
bales of cardamum, 81000 pounds of Malabar pepper/ Perfect 
Proceedings of State Affairs. No. 293. jS 

f June 26, 1655. There are two East India ships come home to 
England, the Christopher , belonging to the Company, ai\d thejsfW<^» 
frigot, belonging to private persons, richly laden with silks,' pl] 3 j>er, 
sugar, callicoes, salt-peter, drugs &c. The Jonathan thSf/is 
about Leghorn, trading there by the way, which gives great offence, 
both in abuse to the English trade, and to acquaint them with the 
East India trade, and many waies of evill consequence to England. 
Let others take heed of doing the like, lest they suffer.’ 2/;id.No.300. 

I know not whether this early importation of sugar from the East 
be generally known. Edward Terrey, whom I may perhaps again in- 
troduce to your notice, says, there is ‘ abundance of sugar growing .. 
in that country, which, after it is well refined, may be there,had at 
a very low rate 3 out of which they make a very pure white sugar- 
candy, which may be had there at a small easy price likewise.’ He 
ft(gther describes ‘ coarse sugar,’ mingled with f a kind of round 
grain they call donna, somewhat bigger than our tares, which they 
give unto them boiled, as forming the provinder, which keeps their 
horses in heart and in flesh.’ He says of indigo, (p. 108,) ‘ the 
best sort comes from Biana, near unto Agra, and a coarser sort is 
made at Cirkcesc, not far from Amadanaz.’ 


This vetyager describes * that most ancient and innocent drin1| $f 
Water,’ as ‘ the common drink of East India,’ and that r many of 
.the people there, who are strict in their religion, drink no wine at all 5 
but they use a liquor, more wholesome than pleasant, they call coffee, 
mq£e by a black seed, boiled in water, which turns it almost into 
the same colour.’ I have not observed, through this Voyage, $py 
In the former century, James Bontius, a Dutch phy- 

f &n/who died in 1599, and is described as apud Indos nuper 

mentions, in a treatise de conservandd valetudine, the sen r-"~ 
up, of t in India, as a token of hospitality, on the arrival 6r dl] 



144 . Inscription io the New Governor* General of India* 

•Hxit "information I owe to the liber singularis of the learned Tofca« 
de leporibus hospitalitatis (1670, p. 179 .) 

IfijP are surely right, as to f some error’ in the account received 
Brougham, that once { in India they imported the raw 
^material/ * The large cultivation of cotton described in Terrey’s 
voyage, renders this highly improbable j nor can it be supposed aa 
to the first arrival, in 1655, that raw cotton was then sent out 
India merely to be returned in cotton-yarn. At what subsequent 
fteriod could such an exportation of the raw material from Britap 
have occurred ? “ 

The Introduction of calico printing into England was in 1676; 
I think from Flanders. There is a tradition that Bromley Hall, in 
Middlesex, (of which I have some social recollections,) where the 
pla&t Waft dispersed only two or three years since, was the first 
fedpy* v A large calico ground on a scite, now the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge, I have often visited ; ml temp or a mutant ur. I was 
then a boy ^hut I have since advanced through and declined more 
thak half a century. 

Senilius. 
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Royal Asiatic Society op Great Britain and Irbla: 



It has been from no indifference to the objects of the Institution, 
thift we have hitherto not given its proceedings a place in ou*^ 
pqges j but from these proceedings finding a full publication in the K 
Volumes of their Transactions, published by the Society itself, and#* 
bdfcg,'in the abridged state in which they are given in the Petiodi- 
caljournals, scarcely more than a record of the day and hpur of 
meeting, the names of the parties attending, and the titles of the 
papers read — all which may be very interesting to some persons, but 
is not sufficiently so to us to merit repetition. Now, however, ,wjj 
we have before us something of more general interest, we em|j 
the’ opportunity of assisting the views of the Society in di. eo<m ^ , h* 
their prospectus and circular letter to all corners of 1 
world, to which this publication now reaches. The 
intended to be addressed to the most intelligent or diu r ^___ 
persons at all the principal towns of Asia 5 and if suc<$wfut 4 l| 
obtaining the Society’s object in only a tenth of the whole ihlthber, 
will still produce very beneficial results. The document is as 
follows : 

Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 

Sir, 14, Grafton Street, London. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, has appointed US A 
Committe for Foreign Correspondence, with the view to opening a constant and 
easy channel of communication, between the society in England, and individuals, 
who cultivate a taste for the arts, sciences, and polite literature, but are either 
frommrcu rn stances of public duty, <p* from motives of private convenience, * 
permlmently stationed or temporarily residing in various quarters of the world. 

Classing you with those enlightened persons, who view with interest and 
complacency, any attempt towards the advancement of science or the 
sion of useful knowledge, we hasten to apprize you of our formation, while we 
venture to solicit your powerful aid and active co-operation towards effecting 
the objects of the society’s research. 

These objects|Sre fully detailed in the documents we take the liberty to en* t 
close, and as we confidently trust you will excuse the freedom of this intrusion 
upon your leisure, so we sincerely hope you will permit us the honour of en* , 
rolling your name among the number of our distinguished correspondents. 

Indulging the expectation of a favourable reply at your early convenient* 

We havijpthe honour to be, Sir, with high consideration, your obedient servants. 

Committee of Correspondence. — Chairman: Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt,, f 
FJRJB. F.S.A. F.L.S.— Deputy -Chairmen : Sir George Thomas Staun- 
VJP.R.A.S. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; Lieut.-Col. Charles Joseph Doyle, M.A.S. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, Esq., M.D. M.A.S. Cal.; B. G. Babingtan, 
wSW£rr.S. Mad. ; Lieut.-Col. William Blackburne: Richard Clarke, Esq., jj 
M.LfiTdS* Mad. ; Lieut. -Col. John Monckton Coombs: Lieutenant-Col. 

F.R.S. F.S.A. ; Major-GH. Thomas Hardwicke, F.R.S. F.L 
mSk CAi Mm Hedpee, M.L1T. 8. M#d. } Andrew**- 1 - 1 --®' 
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* Cokfoel George Raban, C.B. ; Lieut.-Col. James Tod, M.A.S. CaL ; | 

Utetry Trant, Esq. M. A.S. Cal,; Edward Upham, Esq.— Secretary : Mr.' 
v? H^tmann.- 

:j |& special objects of the Committee of Correspondence are, to receive f n j*lli- 
WmMe and inquiries relating to the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of As&and 
/.^furnish applicants with such information on those subjects as tliey 
quire. Any person not residing in the British dominions in Europe, whfl has 
' communicated valuable information to the Royal Asiatic Society, may be elect- 
ed one of its corresponding members. _ ^ > 

PROSPF.CTUS. 

It (has often been a subject of surprise, that a Society for the Advaiee- 
ment of Oriental Literary Knowledge, upon the principle of that wmcq Jias 
$xi ste#so long, and with such distinguished success, in Bengal, should not have 
p been established in London, by the numerous and respectable persons who have 
returned from India. It were impossible to conceive a more congenial .and .sa- 
tisfactory employment of their leisure, than in fostering and promoting those 
interests, to the support of which the early part of their lives had been dedicated. 

Oriental Literature constituted at one time a research of a peculiar attraction, 

: • bad was engaged in with an ardour, correspondent to the interest felt in investi- 
atitltf the, a ttainments of an ancient and civilized people, newly connected with 
Great Britain. The result may not fully have answered the expectations enter- 
tained, but the field still presents some important and interesting objects of in- 
quiry, deserving the attention of the philosopher and the antiquary. There is 
rotten reason to hope, that, at no distant period, this labour may be shared by in- 
telligent natives of the East, incited to follow up researches into their^own his- 
tory, literature, and antiquities. 

The literature of the Chinese, in particular, is yet, with few exceptions* tin- 
trodden ground in Great Britain. A very small portion has been brought in any 
shape before the public. Detailed translations of works of local interest may not 
be desirable : but a Society established for the promotion ot Oriental knowledge, 

' *hay afford encouragement to the researches of those who are now pursuing this 
difficult-study, by aid of the valuable dictionaries published under the munificent 
patronage of the East India Company ; and its transactions may become the 
receptacle for communications of great interest, respecting the existing state of 
arts and literature in China, and the countries connected with, and adopgft? the 
'*• language of, that extensive and least known part of Asia. 

The extended intercourse and connexion which, of late years, have taken place 
generally between the natives of Europe and Asia, and the growing intimacy 
^between that country and England, have occasioned the development of new 
subjects of interest, which possess a strong claim to the consideration, not Only 
,, of the British community, but of all the nations of the western hemisphere, and 
tnay be expected to lead to results reciprocally beneficial. ^ 

Tt is obvious that the advantage of this intercourse may bl rendered essen- 
riffly conducive to the interests of science and literature by an association of 
intelligent persons, who, combining local experience with comprehensive know- 
ledge, ipay lead the public mind to a just appreciation of the solid advantages to 
be derived from the connexion, and facilitate the advancement of Oriental litera- 
ture," the diffusion of general knowledge, and the interchange of every ping JWt 
may contribute to the welfare and happiness of mankind. ,, , # 

It were superfluous to speak of the improved arts which Asia may derfe§>from 
her intercourse with Europe ; but, as an example of the benefits that.taay’ be 
.expected from a more extensive acquaintance with the practical artM$$W» 
iwiny be instanced, that an agricultural drilling machine has been in 
s in many provinces of India, although an instrument of the same 
idem invention in Europe. ' i 

tlany eminent establishments alread^exist ; associations of scientific 
♦''IjpromQtiyn of natural knowledge, and a distinguished Society for "tip** 




Great Britain tmdlrekind, 

COJjragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at home andour,-^ 
ofet intended to interfere with the views and proceedings of these, or of J 
tions for promoting Education in the East. The purpose is, to found a. 
upon an enlarged basis, that may embrace the views, and be adapted to j 
Spits, of all persons whom it may be desirable to associate, whether thra 
should lead them into historical and antiquarian research — to the study? 
ing arts, institutions, and manners — to the diffusion of European acquireriidlftll' 

or to the improvement of an acquaintance with the resources of those distant,’ 
countries, of which it might be desirable to avail ourselves. ( y* 

-. Honorary medals will be proffered by the Sdfeiety for communications of use- 
ful information, or important discoveries, connected with the objects which it it 
within the province of the Society to promote. Voluntary donations toward^: 
Wfraying the expense of rewards to be ottered for useful inventions and disco- 
veries, applicable to Indian objects, will constitute a separate fund. 

' It is proposed to publish the Transactions of the Society from time' to time j , 
•lEind it is hoped that the volumes of the Society may become the means of preserv- 
ing much valuable information, which, from the want of a suitable channel of 
publication, is now exposed to neglect and loss. 

* MR. COLEBROOKE’s INAUGURAL DISCOURSE. . j / 

Called by the indulgence of thU, meeting to a chair which l could havtit wilted 
to have seen more worthily Idled, upon so interesting an occasion 
general meeting of a Society, instituted for the important purpose of'tAf adtfface- 
ment of knowledge in relation to Amt, l shall, with your permission, detain you a. 
little from the special business of the day, while 1 draw your more particular ' 
attention to the objects of the institution, tor the furtherance of which we' are . 
now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be justly considered to > 
have had its origin, or to have attained its earliest growth, the rest of the civilized 
world owes a large debt of gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to repay j . 
and England, as most advanced in refinement, is, for that very cause, the most 
beholden ; and, by acquisition of dominion m the East, is bound by a yet closer 
tie. As Englishmen, we participate in the earnest wish, that this duty , may be 
fulfilled and that obligation requited ; and we share in the anxious desire ot con- > 
tributing to such a happy result, by promoting an interchange of benefits, and/ 
returning in an improved state that wliich was teceivcd in a ruder form. 

But improvement, to be etticient, must be adapted to the actual condition of 
and hence a necessity for elact information of all that is there kno^vn^, 
which belongs to science ; and all that is thcie practised, which appertains > 
tb arts. 

Be it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia ; and inquire into the 
arts of the East, with the hope of facilitating ameliorations, of which they may*’ 
be found susceptible. 

In the progress of such researches, it is not perhaps too much to expect, $hat 5' 
something may yet be gleaned for the advancement of knowledge and impr&y4<r ■ 
ment of arts at home, in many recent instances, inventive faculties ha«beea<' 
talked to devise anew, what might have been as readily copied from an Oriental : 
type ; or unacknowledged imitation has reproduced in Europe, with an air of 
novelty, what had been for ages familiar in the East. Nor is that source 'to s 
be considered as already exhausted. In beauty of fabric, in simplicity of, process, .• 
therepossibly yet remains something to be learnt trom China, from Japan, from 
India, whiph the refinement of Europe need nut disdain. 

' \ characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With rude implement^* 
f. coarse means, arduous tasks have been achieved, and the most fintshOd > 
ji have been obtained, which, for a long period, were scarcely equaUajt fnd 4 
; recently been surpassed, by polished artiucc and refined sjkmv in ■ 
Were it a question of mere curiosity, it might yet be worth-the inqti 
were the rude means by which such things have been accomjrfiahed ? 
iation^Qwever, is not a mere idle ope. it may be investigated witfr,coqii[| 
i a useful answftofiji be derived, if it do not point to teeway o£pern 
opean skill, it ipiBdiy will to that of augmenting Asiatic a^^amli^ w *® 8, 


Herald, Fol, 14. 
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The court* of inquiry into the arts, an into the sciences of Asia, cannot fail' Of 
leading to much which is curious and instructive. The inquiry extends 
regions, the most anciently and the most numerously peopled on the globe. 
The range of research is as wide as those regions are vast ; and as various a* the 
peoplawho inhabit them are diversified. It embraces their ancient and modern 
history j their civil polity ; their long-enduring institutions ; their manners And 
their customs; their languages and their literature ; their sciences, speculative 
and practical i in short, the progress of knowledge among them ; the pitch 
which it lias attained; and last, but most important, the means of its extension* 

In speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is in Asia that the recmd~ 
*d and authentic history of mankind commences), 1 do not refer merely to the 
•uccession of political struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achievements J 
but rather to less conspicuous, yet more impoitant, occurrences, which directife 
concern the structure of society, — the civil institutions of nations, their interna}, 
jnore than their external i elutions; and the yet less prominent, hut more mo- 
mentous events, \ hich affect society universally, and advance it in the scale of 
Civilized society. 

It is the history of the human mind, which is most diligently to he investi- 
gated ; the discoveries of the wise ; the inventions of the ingenious ; and the 
contrivances of the skilful. 


Nothing which has much engaged the thoughts of man is foreign to our 
inquiry, within the local limits winch we have prescribed to it. We do not 
exclude from our research the political transactions of Asiatic states, nor the 
lucubrations of Asiatic philosopher. The first are necessarily connected, in no 
■mail degree, with the history of the progress of society ; the latter have great 
influence on tho literary, the speculative, and the practical avocations of men. 

Nor is the ascertainment of any fact to be considered destitute of use. The 
aberrations of the human mind aie a part ot its histoiy. It is neither uninter- 
esting nor useless to ascertain what it is that ingenious men have done, and 
Contemplative miikls have thought, in former tunes, even where they have 
erred ; especially where their erior has been graced by elegance, or redeemed 
by tasteful fancy. 

Mythology, then, however futile, must, for those reasons, be noticed. It 
influences the manners, it pervades the literature, of the nations which have 
admitted it. 

The philosophy of ancient times must be studied ; though it he the edifice of 
large inference, raised on the scanty grounded assumed premises. Such as^is, 
most assiduously has it been cultivated by Oriental nations, from the funtner 
India to Asiatie Greece. The more it is investigated, the more intimate will the 
relation be found between the philosophy ol Greece and that of India. Which* 
ever is the type, or the copy, whichever has borrowed, or has lent, certain it is, 
that the one will serve to eliu idate the other. The philosophy of India may bO 
employed for a coinnicntaiy on thatot Greece; and, conversely, Grecian phi* 
lotOphy will help to explain Indian. That of Arabia, too, avowedly copied from 
the Grecian model, lifts preserved much which else might have been lost. A 
part h*s been restored through the medium of translation ; and more may yet 
be retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient lan uage of India, the polished Sanscrit, not unallied to Greek 
tad various other languages of Euro; e, may yet contribute something to their 
elucidation, and still more to the not unimportant subject of general grammar* 

Though Attic taste he wanting in the literary performances of Asia, thfcy ard 
not, on that sole ground, to he utterly neglected. Much that is interesting: 
may yet be elicited from Arabic and Sanscrit lore, from Arabian and Indian 
antiquities. ' 1 


■ Connected as those highly polished and refined languages are with other tongftetip 
they deserve to he studied for the sake of the particular dialects and idiotb* 
Jthich they bear relation ; for their own sake, that is, for the literature whiter 
Bfeei taint to them ; and for the analysis of language in general, which has been 
fintt$es$fully attempted on too narrow ground, but may be prosecuted irfth 
wider induction. ^ 

JfPKfame is to be said of Chinese literature and the Chinese language. Thi# 
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Add of research, which is now open to us, may he cultivated with cbnfidefcjt jre- 
Hfcrtce on a successful result ; making us better acquainted with a singular^dftww, 
whose manners, institutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most widely 
from those of the West ; and through them, perhaps, with other tribes*®* T|t** 
Uyic race, still more singular, and still less known. 

^ide as is the geographical extent of the region, to which primarily Ottf jtt» 
hKttion is directed, and from which our association has taken its designation* 
the range of our research is not confined to those geographical limits. WesterO 
Asia has, in all times, maintained intimate gelation with contiguous, and not 


topics of yet higher interest, connected with Syria, with Chaldiea, with Palestine. 
Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever it has followed the 
footsteps of Moslem conquest, inquiry will pursue its trace. Attending the 
‘Arabs in Egypt, the Moors in Africa ; accompanying these into Spain, and 
Cultivated there with assiduity, it must be investigated without the exclusion of 
any country into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, nor to the history 
and pursuits of ancient times. Modern euterpri/c has added to the |nfl® 
world a second Asiatic, continent, which British colonics have annexed to the 
British domain. The situation of Austral Asia connects it with the Indian 
Archipelago. Its occupation by English colonies brings it in relation with 
British India. Of that now country, when* every thing is strange, much is yet 
to be learnt, its singular physical geography, its peculiar productions, the 
phenomena of its climate, present numerous subjects of inquiry : and various 
difficulties are to be overcome, in the solution of the problem of adapting the 
arts of Europe to the novel situation ol that distant territory. 1 he Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain will contribute its aid towards the accomplish- 
ment of those importannt objects. 

Remote as are the regions to which our attention is turned, no country enjoys 
greater advantages than Great Britain for conducting inquiries respecting them. 
Possessing a great Asiatic empire, its influence extends far beyond its direct and 
local authority. Both within its territorial limits and without them, the public 
functionaries have occasion for acquiring varied information, and correct know- 
ledge of the people and of the country. Political tiansactions, operations of 
war«relations of commerce, the pursuits ol business, the enterprize of curiosityy 
theuesirc of scientific acquirements, carry British subjects to the most distant 
and the most secluded spots. Their duties, their professions, lead them abroad : 
and they avail themselves of opportunity, thus altoided, for the acquisition ot 
accurate acquaintance with matters presented to their notice. One requisite is 
there wanting, as long since remarked by the venerable founder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; it is leisure : but that is enjoyed on their return to their na- 
tive country. Here may he arranged the treasured knowledge which they brim* 
with them : the written or the remembered information n Inch they have gathered 4 ; 
Here are preserved, in public and piivatc repositories, manuscript books 4 col- 
lected in the East ; exempt fiom the piompt decay which would there hai e over- 
’ taken them. Here, too, are preserved in the ai chives ot families, the manuscript 
observations of individuals, whose diffidence has prevented them irom giving to 
the public the fruits of their labours in a detacheu form. , 

An Association, established in Great Britain, with views analogous to those 
for which the parent Society of Bengal was instituted, and which, hfq p y, a*? 
adopted by Societies which have arisen at other British stations m Asia, at 
Bombay, at Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish inducement to those who, 
di their sojourn abroad, have contributed their efforts for the promotion of 
‘tttowtedge, to continue their exertions after their return. It will serve toassem- 
scattered materials, which are now liable to be lost to the public for want o 
article of publication. It will lead to a more diligent examination of the trea 
sores of Oriental literature, preserved in public and private l ^ ar . ie ?' 
co-operation with the easting Societies of India, it wiU assist ^ir lAbour 
will be assisted by them: It will tend to an object,, first in importance—! 
crease of knowledge in Asia, by diffusion of European scienc?. 
c&n &* be so effectually done, as from Great f 
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For such purposes we are associated ; and to such ends our efforts are directed,, 
To further these objects we are now assembled : and the measures which will be 
proposed to you, Gentlemen, arc designed for the commencement of a course 
which*, I confidently trust, may, in its progress, be eminently successful, <*md 
largelycontribute to the augmented enjoyments of the innumerable people subject 
to British sway abroad, and (with humility and deference be it spoken, yet not 
without aspiration after public usefulness) conspicuously tend to British pros- 
perity, as connected with Asia. 


The Poet’s Hymn to Love. 

‘ Spirat Amor* 

That thou hast moved the tuneful tongues 
Of other bards, restrains me not. 
Immortal Love ! in meaner songs — 

Doom’d soon, perchance, to be forgot — 
From wrapping all thy quenchless fire 
In words that scorch my venturous lyre. 

Why dost thou roam the mountain-side, 

The briery glen, the scented vale, 

And nestle with the future bride 
Of some poor carle, at evening pale; 
While oft thy wanton proxy reigns 
Lord of the City’s bosom-pains ? 

Where dost thou press thy dreamy brows, 
On what young beauty’s fluttering breast ? 
Or what bewildered youth allows 
Tliy form to make his heart its nest? 

Tell me, wild Cod! for I would be 
The home for all thy pains and thee ! 

Think not, thou jealous power ! my soul, 

In wandering oft to Learning's bowers. 
Seeks to escape thy sweet control : 

The wild bee first shall shun the flowers 
That droop upon the cheek of Spring, 

With dews the dusky night doth bring. 

Ah ! linger near my studious cell, 

As if some new-loved Psyche there 
Panted for night, to hear thee tell 
Her lips how sweet, her form how fair! 
And, from Minerva let me flee 
To waste night’s balmy hours with thee. 

Or, why not pass the silent door, 

To where in solemn pomp repose 
The prison’d thoughts that shed of yore 
A light round Milton's towering brows ? 
Thy gladsome eye is brighter far 
Than Cynosure, or Folding star. 

No more thou shalt imprisoned be 
Within my wild, my burning heart ; 

Nor, till this soul prepare to fly 
From earth’s beloved jaunts, depart: 

Nay still, if Death’s fierce alchemy 
My $oul resist ’twill cling to thee. 



Summary of the Latest Intelligence connected with thM 
Eastern World. 

The latest arrivals from India bring papers to the middle of 
March: but owing to the unfavourable season for passages from 
that country, and other accidental causes, the arrivals have been 
most irregular, and tt\ere are stdl several ships due, which sailed even 
in January and February. From such papers as have reached us 
from each of the principal Presidencies, we have made very copious 
selections ; and, having now another channel for the discussion of 
European topics in the Spiiynx, we shall endeavour to make the 
Oriental Herald more exclusively Indian than it has hitherto 
been, retaining only such occasional intermixture of other matter, 
as may be thought necessary to maintain that variety, without 
which no publication can long retain its general popularity. 

The political aspect of affairs in India begins to assume an ap- 
pearance of greater tranquillity than it has for some time borne. 
The campaign in Ava is at an end, and the slight indications which 
appeared of a probable renewal of hostilities in that quarter have 
all subsided. That the conquest was dearly bought, if not alto- 
gether worthless, we have always thought - y and nothing has yet 
occurred to change that opinion. Some apprehensions were enter- 
tained, just at the conclusion of this war. that hostilities would 
commence in the very opposite extremity of India, towards the 
north-west frontier : and a Persian and Russian campaign was se- 
riously anticipated. This expectation, however, which our Indian 
army would have had no objection to see realized, has also passed 
away. The skirmishes between the Russians and Persians are 
nearly, if not entirely, at an end \ and be their issue what they 
may, we do not think they will, in the slightest degree, affect the 
safety or tranquillity of our Eastern empire. 

In Bengal, the tour of the Governor-General through the Upper 
Provinces, is the principal topic of interest : .and some details ol 
this are given in letters which have reached us from the camp. His 
approaching departure from India will leave fewer regrets, we be- 
lieve, than any former abdica ion of the supreme power : and to his 
Lordship himself it must be a great relief, for we can hardly ima- 
gine a more painful situation than that of filling the highest seat 
among a people, without enjoying the.r respect or esteem. As 
was said by the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ some years ago, of the Princt 
JRegent, as successor to his father on the English throne, (thougli 
jfwe hope we shall not, like Mr. Perry, be prosecuted for so saying,) 
,we think that the successor of Lord Amherst, as Governor-Genera) 
of India, will have the most glorious opportunity of becoming 
•pular, hy the mete contrast ^vhist he is likely to present to biajp* 
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decessor. Of Lord William Bentinck, we have often expressed otd’ 
opinion: and we still continue to believe, that no fitter man 
could be found in England for the place he is about to fill. The 
reasons for this opinion are stated at large in an article, which we 
have thought it our duty to take from the Sphynx, for the pages of 
this publication, where we desire to place it on record among the 
articles peculiarly belonging to India. 

At Madras, both the Governor and people appear to pursue * the 
even tenor of their way/ undisturbed by any remarkable cventSS. 
The retirement of Sir Thomas Munro, and the accession to hi$ 
seat of Mr. Lushington, the new Governor, may probably occasion 
some changes ; but whether these will be beneficial or otherwise, 
remains to be seen. It would appear from the English papers, that 
Mr. Lushington’s visit to Madras is a mere experiment on the score 
of health : and this is assigned in the newspaper of the city he re- 
presents, (Canterbury,) as the reason for retaining his scat in Par- 
liament during his absence. If the climate of Madras should agree 
With his constitution, he will remain there : and then vacate his seat 
to another. If it should not agree with him, he will return attd 
re-occupy the seat to be thus kept for him. Keally, the repre- 
sentatives of the English people appear to have very odd notions' 6f 
their duties : Can it be that they think their services in the House, of 
so little value to their constituents when they are in it, that their 
being away from it for a few years, or even altogether, can be no 
loss to the electors or the country ? If this be the ground on which 
they justify their absence, it would be honest at least to say so : and 
the House might then be thinned by granting one half of it leave of 
absence indefinitely, a proceeding, we believe, by which the national 
welfare would not suffer much. f ‘ 

At Bombay, the change of Governors will be likely to have one 
good effect, in breaking up, for a time at least, the organization of 
a party, of which Mr. Governor Elphinstone was, we believe, the 
head, to support the Service against the King’s Court, and to throw 
odium on all the acts of the Chief Justice especially : a purpose to 
which we feel persuaded Sir John Malcolm will not so readily lend 
himself. In a preceding part of the present Number will be seen & 
letter from Bombay, describing the arts used to obtain popularity 
for the Governor on his (putting the settlement — which can only’ 
show how much he stands in need of artificial support. That the' 
flatterers and dependents of Mr. Elphinstone should affect to feel 
very angry with the Oriental Herald, its Correspondents, and 
Editor, for exposing the true state of affairs at Bombay, can exdtft 
* tu) wonder in the mind of any one, and creates only the sensation^ 
tyf pity in our own. The Bombay Courier may therefore go OtfjB 
mingling with the dignified contributions of its eloquent and erodltfc r 
■ corespondents, all the virulent abuse it can gather from the taa*> } 
jjgHtint and infuriated Editor of Ihe Calcutta John Bull, and othet* - 
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Equally worthless sources, to gratify, by its repetition, the de- 
praved tastes of its readers. It may be very gratifying to certain 
individuals in Bombay to indulge in this sort of personal and indi* 
yidual hostility to one who cannot be awed into silence by their 
frowns or their calumnies : but here, in England, such a course 
excite only feelings of contempt and disgust • — and therefore it is 
that we have long since ceased to regard these ebullitions of in- 
cessant hatred, knowing well that it is that in which we most 
glory, an unawed and fearless perseverance in what we hold to be 
& righteous course, that alone occasions them. They are not 
worth an answer. 

Reverting to the position of political affairs in Bombay, we may 
mention that the resultofMr. Elphinstone’s government of that Pre- 
sidency has been this : — When Sir Evan Nepean, his predecessor 
was in power, the sum annually drawn by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, from the Treasury of Bengal, to supply the deficiency of its 
own revenue, and pay the expenditure of the Presidency, was less 
than twenty lacs of rupees, or 200,0001. sterling. Since that 
period, there has been a large accession of territory, by conquest 
and cession, from the Mahratta states, and no inconsiderable share 
Qf/ booty, or plunder, of which our pages contain sqme records, 
Thli| gain, however, has been so dearly a loss, that the present 
anhunl sum drawn, by the Bombay Government, from the Treasury 
of Bengal, is nearly 100 lacs of rupees, or about a million sterling j 
nearly live times the former amount, though that might be 
considered a large price • to pay for the retention of so un- 
doubtedly desirable a harbour as Bombay. We hear, too, that the 
increased expenditure of the Government has given a general cha- 
racter of extravagance to the expenditure of all classes of its ser- 
vants, which is a natural consequence ; while the evil of each unfor* 
tunately falls on the unhappy natives of the country, from whom, 
in proportion to the wants of the state and its officers, must more 
be draw r n in revenue and taxes. 

The * Bombay Courier ’ of the 24th of February, contains an ad- 
vertisement, stating that several individuals had intimated to the 
Government their wish to establish a mail-coach from Punwell to 
Poonah, whereupon the Government invites tenders of contract for 4 
such coaches, and also for keeping the road in repair. It is high 
time, indeed, that something should be done upon a road on which 
we hear the Government of Bombay has already expended seven 
lacs of rupees, or 70 , 000 /., and now need others to keep it in repair 
though there is no commerce or transport of goods on it. As road- ( 
molting is, however, a new virtue of J ndian government, we are 
l$lad to hear it begun in any way, and for any purpose. But wi^ 
trust, when the mail-coach is established, they will allow of unli- 
censed passengers going by it without passports, otherwise it mafc* 
turn out an unprofitable speculation 
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Mjt. Baber is to succeed the late Mr. Stevens on tbe 1 coast *#f 
Jjtfllahar. )Mr. Nisbet, of the Madras Civil Service, will be appointed!* 
to, thp southern Mahratta country, in place of Mr. Baber. 5 |f. 
Williams, jum is to be Collector of Bombay ; Mr. Box, the RevCtfflC' 
Secretary/ and Mr. Dunlop, goes to Poonah, in succession to Mr. 
Anderson. 

The intelligence from Singapore and the eastern parts of India is 
interesting. We have endeavoured so to arrange the selections 
have made from the papers of this and the other settlements of 
India, as to make each separate subject as distinct and complete ift 
}t&elf as was practicable. We have also drawn from our own re- 
sources of correspondence and information such articles as we have 
fought especially suited to the views of this publication ; and, ac- 
knowledging the authority of each, have presented them, under 
tbeir respective heads, to the reader. 

If any more recent Indian news should reach us before this pub- 
lication is actually issued, we will endeavour to include it in a post- 
script. In the mean time, we pass on to the details which are already 
in our hands. , ^ 

State and Prospects of Indo-Britons. 

p vi • 

This is a subject which has so frequently been discussed iiTuie 
, Indian papers, though, we lament to say, with very little advantage 
to the class whom it most deeply interests, that it might be difficult 
to say any thing new ou it, for some time to come. The following 
prticlc, however, which we take from a late Number of the * Bengal 
(Chronicle/ deserves more attention} inasmuch as its observa- 
tions are especially directed to the operation on that class of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, of a late legislative measure in England j 
and, therefore, we give it entire, it is as follows : 

‘ The process by which a nation or a class advances in the career of 
improvement is necessarily very slow and gradual, and almost imper- 
ceptible in its operation, and therefore, to form a just estimate in 
any given case, it is indispensable not merely to look at what is, 

! but to compare what is with what has been ; and also to look not 
.merely at a few individuals greatly distinguished either for virtue 
or vice, but at the general character of the community, and at the 
. ( t$ndency and direction which the public mind has received. If we 
apply these criteria to the East Indian or Indo-British population of 
this country, our conviction is, from all that wc have seen, heard, and 
Jearned, that many indications will be found of their rapid growth 
ppt merely in number — on which, indeed, we are not aware that the 
public yet possess sufficient data to perform a direct opinori-^biH 
pjn-^ntelligence, in knowledge, in self-respect or independent^ of 
WwL ^and ( in consideration with the other classes of societ^nnd 
'with the government of the country in which they liye. To fcntoe*- 
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ri$e all the, proofs which might be adduced in support of this opinion 
yfbpld be r a heavier task than we are at present disposed to undertake,, 
aipfywe therefore, begin with referring at once to a recent and Very 
palpable testimony to the increased estimation in which they are 
held— we mean Mr. Wynn’s East India Jury Bill. '' r ' 

'Against the provisions of this bill, w'e think that Hindoos and 
Musulmans have strong and just grounds of objection, arising' not 
from their unfitness for the discharge of the duties of jurors, but 
fjpm the offensive religious exceptions which have been made, and 
Which those classes can consider in no other light than as highly 
insulting and degrading. The allegation of unfitness from the 
Madras Natives came upon us so unexpectedly, that we confess it did 
at first astound and stagger us, but the light which the Madras 
papers have thrown on the machinery employed to effect the object 
in view, and the articles written by the Hindoos of Bengal and by 
the Editor of the Sumbad Cowmuddee on the subject, removed 
every doubt, and convinced us that the only objection which an 
honest Hindoo or Musulman can have to the bill, must be founded 
on the invidious distinctions to which we have adverted. We 
hiiye sought for information as to the feelings and wishes of the 
Natives from all those of our acqua'ntance, and we have not found a 
ail^gle individual express a wish to avoid eligibility to the Jury, but 
4hey all with one voice loudly protest against the gross partiality 
>aud palpable injustice of debarring them from the Grand Jury be** 
.cause they are not Christians, and from the Petty Jury on the trial 
pf Christians for the same reason ; their religion, the religion of 
their forefathers, the religion in which they themselves were educated, 
and to which most of them still fondly cling, being thus made 
the sole ground of exclusion from an honorary civic duty, and held 
up to their fellow-subjects as an object of contempt and reproaqb. 
We honour them for these feelings, and wc will honour them more 
when they give a public and respectful expression to them. The 
'* John Bull’ has announced that a public meeting is in conteniplat on 
by most of the respectable Natives in relation to this bill, and we 
are persuaded that it is only for such a purpose that the meeting will 
be held, not for the purpose of objecting to the cases in which they 
are, but to those in which they are not, made eligible to serve, — not , 
for the purpose of complaining of what has been done, but of what 
feas been left undone. 

.. . * However strong and well-founded may be the complaints of Hin- 
doos and Musulmans against this bill, there can be no doubt that 
it bears but one aspect towards the Indo-British community, and 
>.4bat a mpst favourable and encouraging one. It has been gained, 
ih as far as they are concerned, by the persevering' representation# 
.made by themselves and their friends j and thus viewed as the effect 
^.exertion, it should animate to further increased endeavours for the 
.'^jttaipipent of greater advantages that are still withheld. The effofii 
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made to obtain the privilege that has been conceded, show that they 
were worthy of it, and the concession itself proves that the British 
Legislature knows and appreciates their worth and importance. Mt 
is not only thp reward of their zeal, and the proof and acknowledg- 
ment of their* capacity, and thus an encouragement to continued 
exertion for the extension of their privilege but it may also be 
viewed as a pledge on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers of their 
disposition to conciliation, and of their willingness to grant every 
proper and reasonable demand. Whether we regard the laws to 
which Indo-Britons are made subject in the Mofussil, or the post* 
and offices in the Company’s service from which they are invidiously 
excluded, they have still many grievances to complain of and 
many disqualifications to throw off, and we hope they will not rest 
ipitif they reach the goal of their wishes, and find themselves in ' 
every respect on a level with the most privileged classes of lus 
Mtyesty’s subjects. 

‘ The eligibility to serve on juries is one, but it is not the only, 
indication of the growing intelligence and consequence of the Indo* 
British community. If the state of the different seminaries >in 
Calcutta for the education of youth of both sexes be examined, 
almost the entire number of pupils will be found to consist of tbj&t 
class ; and so urgent has been the demand on the part of parfpts 
for a suitable education to their children, that two sister-institutioos 
— not very loving sisters, it is true — have started up within the last 
three years, and have been placed under peculiar and appropriate 
discipline and management, if not exclusively, at least primarily, 
for their benefit. We refer to the Parental Acadamic Institution 
and the Calcutta Grammar School; both of which are we believe, 
on the whole, in a flourishing condition. The recent public ex- 
aminations of these and other seminaries, almost entirely filled by 
Indo-British pupils, hold out the most pleasing prospects both to 
the parents who are more immediately concerned, and to the com- 
munity at large, of their competency in due time to enter on the 
duties of mature life, and to maintain and confirm the character 
which this class of society is gaining for itself. We might in this 
connection refer to the existence and objects of the Oriental Literary 
Society, had we not so recently noticed its Report ; but leaving this, 
there is still another view that may be taken of the subject. We 
have known some, and there may he many others, of this class, who 
having been sent in infancy to England for their education, returned 
in youth Or early manhood to the land of their birth, and who after 
having by industry acquired a competency go back again with 
ti$eir families to the land of their adoption. Their childr^i will in 
4$ probability follow the example of their parents, and return for at 
Jijjitsome portion of their lives to this country, and the advantage* * 
drived to the Indo-British community from this free intercourse with . 
ihe Mother Country are very great. It is undeniable that there i$ 
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ftft approximation in the Indo-British character to the indolence and 
inactivity of the Natives; but an English education, where It hat 
bee&^properly conducted, joined with the bracing nature of the 
cliflfcte^ infuses an elasticity of mind, a hardihood o&body, and an 
independence of principle, which, under the enervating influence of an 
Indian climate and of Indian society and manners, it seems almost 
impossible to create. An Indo-Briton, therefore, educated in Eng- 
land, and living in this country, will greatly contribute to raise and 
keep up the standard of character among his countrymen, by 
spreading among them those healthy, moral, and political principles, 
which, however forgotten and repudiated here, are at home received 
as axioms and applied constantly to practice. -#? 

f Had we time and space, we might touch on many other topics 
Connected with the state of society among Indo-Britons, but we post* 
pone the further consideration of the subject to a future opportunity, 4 
and content ourselves at present with expressing our ardent wish 
fpr their prosperity and improvement. 

Tub Company’s Cotton Purchases. 

/the following is a letter, dated from the upper provinces of Hin- 
dustan, on the 18th of December last, under the signature of 
f locator,’ and addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru/ 
in Which paper it appears : 

, ^The Company's Commercial Agent at Calpce having, I under- 
stand, been ordered to provide on account of the Company, from 
the present year’s crop, ‘21,000 factory maunds of cotton for 
the Europe market, at an average price of 15 sicca rupees the 
maund, exclusive of the agent’s commission and establishment, &c.j 
and 19*2,000 factory maunds of cotton for China, at 1*2-8 sicca ru- 
pees the maund, with the same exclusions, I am induced, pro bono 
publico, to address you on the subject, in the hope that some of 
your mercantile readers will be able to unravel the Company’s ob- 
ject in ordering cotton to be purchased at such high prices in the 
Upper Provinces, when it may be bad so much cheaper at Calcutta, 
free of river and other risks. 

‘ The “ Calcutta Weekly Price Current,” published at the Ilurkaru 
Press, on the 18th ult. quoted the Bandah cotton, which constitutes 4 
the Company’s Europe investment, at an average of 13-1 sicca ru* 
pees per Calcutta bazar maund in screwed bales j and the Kutchowra 
cotton, which principally constitutes the Company’s China invest* 
menft, at an average of 1*2-8 sicca rupees per Calcutta bazar maund 
in screwed bales. 

* To show the difference between the Company’s prices and those 
quoted in the ‘ Calcutta Weekly Price Current,’ it will be necessary 
to reduce the two to the same standard, and to add to the formed 
the duties and charges which individual merchants have to pay oh 
coeion purchased by them for exportation to Calcutta. ‘ 1 
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‘ The following comparative statements will* more clearly elhfcidftte 
what I have to state *. * ^ 


* Cost and invoice thkrges of one factory maund of Banclah cotton in 
half screwed&bales, estimate by the Company's Agent, at sicca 


rupees 15 0 0 

Agent's commission at 5 per cent, on 14 rupees, being the prime cost 0 lE.<2i 

Establishment, building, Ac. at 2-8 ditto 0 5 

Expense of re-screwing the cotton at Calcutta, per maund 1 0 0 

Difference between the factory and bazar maund, 10 per cent, or per 
maund 3 seers 10 cts. at 17 rs. 9 pie 1 8 10 


Cost of one bazar maund to the Company 18 9 7 

Add #hat private merchants have to pay : * 

^Government duty per maund of 96 sa. wt. to the seer. ... 0 6 10 

Interest and loss of exchange upon 19 0 5 for 6 months, 

atgtf per cent, per annum 0 9 1 

Insurance upon 19 9 6 at 3 per cent 0 9 5 1 9 4 


If the Company were trading upon the footing of a private 
merchant, their cotton would cost them at per Calcutta 

bazar maund sa. rs. 

Kutchowra cotton for the China market, cost and invoice 
charges of one factory maund of cotton in half-screwed 
bales, estimated by the Company’s Agent at sicca rupees 
Agent’s commission at 5 per cent, on rupees, 11 8 being 

the prime cost 

Establishment, buildings, &c. at 2 8 per ct 

Expense of re-screwing the cotton at Calcutta, per maund 
Difference between the factory and bazar maund, 10 per 
cent, or per maund 3 seers 10 cts. at 14 


20 2J1 

12 6 . 0 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

1 0 0 

7 « 1 4 10 


Cost of one bazar maund to the Company 15 11 10 

Add what private merchants have to pay : 

Government duty per maund ot 96 sicca wt. to the seer. . 0 6 10 

Interest and loss of exchange upon 16 2 8 for 6 months, 

at 6 per cent, per annum 0 7 9 

Insurance upon 16 10 5 at 3 per cent. 0 8 0 1 6 7 


If the Company were trading upon the footing of a private 
merchant, their China cotton would cost them, at per 
Calcutta bazar maund sa. rs. 17 ’ 2 5 


( The two preceding statements show, that if the Company, pur- 
chase their cotton in the upper provinces, at the rates estimated by, 
their Agent, their Europe cotton will cost them, sicca rupees, 20 2 10 
per Calcutta bazar maund, when the .same description of cotton 
may be had, at Calcutta, for sicca rupees, 13 1 0 $ and their China 
cotton will cost, sicca rupees, 17 2 5, when the same may fye bad 
for sicca rupees, 12 8 0 per Calcutta bazar maund. The first 
being, sicca rupees, 7 1 11, and the second, sicca rupees, 4 10 5 
^per bazar maund more than what a private merchant could affofd to 
pay, considering the present state of the Calcutta market. 

* * As the Calcutta bazar maund, every one knows, is 10 percent* 
better than the factory maund of cotton, ordered by the Company 
for the Europe piarket, are ecjual to Calcutta ba^ar maunda, 12£18-& 
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A#&> t}ie ,1 92,000 factory maunds of China cotton arc equal to 
Calcutta bazar maunds, 174,545 18 0. The los^which tile 
pany^ilf sustain, by purchasing their cotton in the Upper Provinces) 
instead of at Calcutta, may easily be ascertained. On* the#lurope 
cptum, at sicca rupees, 7 1 ^ will amount to, sicca rupees, 

155,341 0 7, and on the China cotton, at sicca rupees, 4 10 5,^tO 
sicca rupees, 811,816 1 2, forming an aggregate upon the Com- 
pany’s investment of, sicca rupees, 967,157 1 9, no inconsiderable 
sum, indeed, considering the state of the Company’s finances at the 
present moment. ; 

‘The insurance in the foregoing statements has been rated %t S'*^ 
per cent., at which private individuals insure their goods. But the 
losses the Company have sustained by the sinking of boats on t|eir 
Way to Calcutta, it lias been ascertained, average much higher. ^ni ! 
1^24-25, it appears, out of 169 boats, which were laden with cot- 
ton, and dispatched from Calpee to Calcutta on account of the 
Company, thirty-nine boats met with accidents, besides three 
boats that were wrecked on their way from the Moofussil Koties to 
the head factory at Calpee ; making, together, 42 boats, or an 
average nearly of 25 per cent. ; in fact, 22 per cent, more than the 
insurance reckoned in the statements. Exclusive of this, the men 
who ’proceeded in charge of the boats, took up, on their way to Cal- 
cutta, about ten thousand rupees more. The result of the transac- 
tion^. of 1825-26 cannot be easily ascertained, as the whole of the 
disfp&ches of cotton made from Calpee have not reached Calcutta ^ 
but from the number of boats which have already met with acci-* 
dents, it is presumed it will be still more unfavourable than 1824-25. i 


‘ As gain, I believe, is the primary object of mankind in all their 
mercantile concerns, I should ynagine not the smallest occasion 
existed for such high prices being given by the Company for their 
cotton in the Upper Provinces. As long as the state of the markets 
here does not admit of a fair profit to the private merchants upon 
their outlay, it is unreasonable to suppose that they will purchase 
cotton, or that the Company’s Agent will experience any competition 
from them, to render such high rates necessary. In my humble 
opinion, it would be much more preferable if the Company autho- 
rised the application of so large a sum of money to the encourage- s 
ment of institutions, which tended to benefit the country from 
whehbe it is derived, and its inhabitants, than that it should be most 
cdtfsid&ately and uselessly thrown away. 


‘ There are many^Europeans, as well as Native merchants, who 
wopld readily engage with the Company for the quantity of cotton 
they require jgfo get them out of the markets of the Upper Provinces; 
if tenders were invited by advertisement in the public prints, in the 
same manner as the Government of Bombay provide the Company’s, 
cotton investment. For often the Company’s people raise thepricesj 
so unnecessarily high, that the gomastahs of the private merchants, 
are either driven entirely out of the markets, or, if they compete 
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with them at tfcfc prices of their owi% creation, the priv&teiflW* 
chants find, on the arrival of the cotton at its destination, that the^ 
cannot realize any thing like the prices paid by their gomaithh^t k 

* t ^ The Indian Press. 


We detailed, in our Number for June, [the principal facts colb- * 
neoted withSthe threatened suppression of the ' Bengal Chronicle/, 
and the removal of its Editor. NVe^re glad to find that this subject 
is alluded to in the ‘ Singapore Chrpnicle/ in terms which are cre- 
ditable to all 'the parties, except the weak and foolish government 
thagcould sowfaMnisunderstand its own dignity as to meddle in such 
| »n affair. The following is the article from the Singapore paper ; 


dWe are sorry to observe, that the gentleman whose talent and 
ipcReverance, with very inadequate means at his command, have 
Within a few months raised the “ Bengal Chronicle ” to the high 4 
station it at present holds among Indian Journals, proved by a. 
eirculation equal to that of the oldest of its contemporaries, has jit- 
qprred the displeasure of Government. We regret this, not tnnre, 
because it has deprived the public of an able, active, and, above, all, 
an honest journalist, than on account of its having wrested from ait 
excellent man at once the means of present comfort and the prospect 
of future^independence, depriving him and his family of every thing 
but the bare means of subsistence. Those who would accuse Kin, 
dir others similarly situated, jof imprudence, will do well to compter 
the difficulties and dangers that beset the editorial path in Cul$ortt&, 
fehere the Government is the sole interpreter of the law, and enacts 
at once the triple part of accuser, judge, and executioner. If he 
should, however, after all, be convicted of imprudence, it is an im- 
prudence of that description which, though not in itself commendable, 
is often the companion of integrity-.— an imprudence which those who 
write from conviction and the impulse of honest ^nd enthusiastic 
feelings are ever the most prone to. The remarks of his successor* 
so well express our own sentiments, and do so much honour alike 
to the writer and the subject of them, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing them. They are as follows : 


“ Our Tuesday’s Paper was unavoidably prepared in so hurried a man- 
ner, in consequence of the uncertainty that existed whether Government 
would permit its publication, that wc omitted to say much which the oc- 
casion appeared, and still appears to us to demand. Our first and stro^est 
feeling — a feeling which we are neither ashamed to ackiiowl^gelnor 
afraid to express — is sympathy and respect for the late Editor of this 
Paper. We do not think, and we do not thereto# affirm, that he was 
faultless — that he never went beyond the limits which, even without the 
[additional lesson just received, we should have prescribed to ourselv&s. 
But when we consider the laborious duties he had to peWirm, besides , 
those that devolved on him in connection with this Paper, the we$k,eb$$ 
df his health, and the inadequate means which the Proprietor could ilace 
m bis disposal— and if we contrast with these disadvantages, which to 
afoaOSt all would have appeared insuperable, the gradual but certain attyte 
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]>y wkifeb he raised this Journal to the place which it ttd|* holds, equalling 
m the extent of its circulation the oldest of its contpppor&ries, within 
eighteen months after its establishment; the quantity of interesting, original 
mattefwhich every successive number produced ; and the ajbUlty tact 
wit Which he treated the various subjects that came under ms review. 
Whether m politics or religion, in civil or in mercantile life, — Wc have no 
hesitation in declaring it as our opinion, that the public lpive lost the 
services of an able, faithful, awl zealous journalist. So far from consider- 
ing his occasional aberrations as matter of wonder, all the wonder to til 
is, that under the existing Press Regulations, which, although sufficiently 
minute in the specifications they contain, must he ad united by their 
warmest admirers to be uncertain and undefined in their ypplicatioiiAhe 
did not more frequently draw down on himself the displeasure of Gomn- Jj 
inent. His very faults were not faults in themselves, but only in the 
circumstances in which he was placed. The very difficulty he fclforfo 
submit to the trammels of a licensed Press, and to chain down his thougnts^ 
tO the supposed will of a superior and absolute power, should, in our 
opinion, raise him in the estimation of an English public, and we 
would add, ill the estimation of English Rulers, even while they find itj^ 
necessary to punish him. The state of mind by which this difficulty is 
created is the safeguard of British liberty, and in the season of trial naif 
been found the strongest bulwark of national independence.” 

'These remarks do honour to the heart and understanding of the 
Writer, and those of the ‘ Ilurkaru’ are equally praiseworthy? If we 
could bestow the same commendation on those of the ' John Bul^* ’ 
We should have pleasure in doing so. As it is, we coniine ourselvel 
to* saving, that they are the very reverse* of those we hav e described.’ 
The whole conduct, indeed, of that Paper, or we should rather say of 
tho&d who manage it, to its younger contemporary,, has been paltry, 
as all conduct must be that proceeds upon trick and subterfuge. 

f It is just, that where a severe punishment has been inflicted, the 
crime, if there be one, should al§o be known, that it may not be 
deemed to be of a blacker dye than in truth it is. We must therefore 
mention, that th<f ex-Editor’s offence was the publication of some 
remarks upon the origin and early events of the late disastrous war 
with the Burmese, having a tendency, as was supposed, to bring 
the Rulers of India into “ hatred and contempt.” How far they 
may have produced such an effect, or what influence they have had, 
or may yet produce, upon the destinies of India, it is vain to specu- 
late. ‘ It is sufficient to say, that those who see them will probably 
be o£ opinion, that, however culpable the Editor may have been in 
oth^ respects, he has not perpetrated, in his remarks, the sin of 
novelty* ^ 

^Miscellaneous News. 

The miscelkneous news from Singapore, and, through it, frpoi , 
Chiba, is of more general interest than from any other part of the^ 
East; at least to English readers, to whom any notices respecting 
the commerce, productions, and safety of intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the Eastern world, is of more importance than all the 
editorial controversies, and insipid notices of festivals and local en- 
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tertainments, which fill so large a pla^e in the papers of w 
Madras, and Bombay. We follow the order of dates in making de- 
selections from the letters and papers that have reached usfro«* this 
rising martjjpf Eastern enterprize. , ■* . 

‘ Singapore, Dec. 21, 1826. — We are informed on the best authp'v 
rify, that letters have been received from Mr. Ricketts, his Majestjj?s 
Consul-General at Lima, to the Address of our late Resident, Mr. 
Crawfurd, written with the view of suggesting and establishing a 
commercial intercourse with that portion of the emancipated states 
of South America. The advantages of our situation as a depdt 
foifcie collection of produce and manufactured goods from China, 
> Bengal, and the adjoining countries are conspicuously manifest, 
under the establishment of such a trade, highly promising. 

^ 'By proper and early arrangement, the manufactured silk, and 
crapes of China, which, we believe, are in first demand in the 
kets of South America, could be ordered and made to any pattern, 
^nd brought here by the country ships returning in the months of 
November and Decefl$jfer, without incurring many of the imposts, 
and avoiding all the expense of a detention of many motftns jn 
China, to which vessels trading direct from South America to Clfina, 
ate now exposed, and which even our American friends cannot 
/Escape; although the intelligence, enterprise, and address of Mr. 
^Ashing has done much to facilitate their commercial operations, at 
^Canton. 


' Malacca.— The “ Malacca Observer ” of the 5th of December 
maintains, that the quantity of pepper produced at Malacca had been 
by mistake stated in a former Number to be 2000 piculs annually, 
and that it is three times that amount ! Credat Judeus Appelles! 

* Dutch Company. — The accounts from Europe state the stock of 
the new Dutch Company to have fallen considerably, and that the 
Continued depression of the coffee market at home was occasioned 
by the quantity brought forward by them, and which their pressing 
demands had forced them to realize at any price. We believe coffee 
can be now purchased in Java at 20 silver guilders per picul. By 
their agreement with the Dutch Government they take the reserved 
coffee of the Government districts at 26 rupees per picul for 12 
years, which will occasiou a loss of about 600,000 guilders for this 
season. ' 

^ ‘ This body seems fast fulfilling the measure of their destiitfeS,and, 
Jjjre think, ought to adopt the commercial prayer of our friends at 
^Penang, that ' they may be permitted to remain on the less rapid 
^ath to extinction.’ ^ 

‘ Chinese Emigration . — By the return of the Portuguese sWpS 
^ froiu Macao, our settlement has acquired a considerable increase' of 
Cheese mechanics and*labourers anxious for employment* 1 L is 
reported that the levies, pf soldiers throughout the different prbviuces 
of the empire, for the purpose of suppressing the rebellion in^Farr 
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®?mploymeffit to so tnany persoft 
be Chinese ( here, that the number! 
eason will be less than usual. \V 
; that the maritime provinces, from which 1 
4j#fcigrate; can at all be affected by disturbances in so dretWi part 
^wth^country. The regular military force of the empire 
•l&bly he efficient to quell the present insurrection, which, hHhSffih 
it has' excited considerable anxiety at court, is not more formTdatne 
than. some others which have preceded it. We know very littlOTrf 
what takes place in China, but we believe that insurrections hi tftd 
(distant provinces are by no means of rare occurrence ^ q 
' One of the Portuguese vessels which came in last week had on 
board about 200 passengers. Almost the whole of those \^pich^ 
bavb arrived intend settling here or at Ithio, and but few have pro* 1 
*,^feded up the Straits.’ 

r ^Singapore, Jan. 4, 1S27— An English and Malayan school hjs 
'"’^established at Tclook Ayer, Pekin-stjeet, for the purpose pf 
King the children of all classes of Naflve inhabitants to read 
_ write the English and Malayan languages in the Roman cha- 
iraSfer, together with any other branch of knowledge which may,- 
bjC deemed desirable or useful. The British system of edupaubn. - 
hW^een adopted, and the hours of attendance at present areflffitt 
pffo 11 a. m., and from 5 to 7 p. m. Malay schools have also b$tt 
established at Campong Glam and Telook Ayer, for teaching the 
M^kty nh language only, and in the Malay character. 

'#The Lalla Roolch, from England, Madras, and Penang, arrived 
h?re yesterday, when our long expected resident, Mr. Prince, landed 
from the Lalla Rookh, under the usual salute. 

* Six hundred Madras troops had arrived at Penang to relieve the 
65th Bengal Native Infantry. The Bengal troops now here are also 
to be removed immediately, and replaced by sepoys from Madras. 

'.Advices from China, of the 11th December, enable us to ^ay 
before our readers a few remarks upon the markets. The quantity 
bf opium taken from the Lintin fleet during the preceding month, 
consisted of 285 Chests Patna and Benares, leaving a stock of 1400 
Chests j and 780 chests Malwa, leaving a stock of 1700 chests. 
It was expected, that if the arrivals continued on a moderate' 
seated prices generally would improve, as the stock was not epu- 
sfe&fcft as too much for the demand that had lately prevail* 
Theresas much jmxiety among the holders of Patna to rei 
quickly, partly owing to its inferior quality; and the consed 
cheapness erf the Patna is stated to have operated very unfavouraS 
for the Ma* a. ; 

' New Patna was selling at 960 dollars, per chest of 107 
• Old Patna at ... . 1090 dollars, per chest of 103 cattiii* 

^ New Benares at ... 880 to 890 dollars. * ^ * 

m<intolHer*ld,VoL 14. t 2B : ; 
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* The Bombaoqrts of cotton were in fhir demand, but, the Bengal 
cotton was Of sld|riale, and it was expected that it wo^ld^e 
easily effected by future importations. Bombay cotton Was,. 
td 10.5 j B$bgal cotton was at 9 to 10. The Company ha^Pg 
closed thelf treasury both on England and Bengal, silk had, in 
seqtyehce, advanced in price, being at 400 to 410 dollars per pleft}i 
Dollars and Syce silver were in consequence the only resources f&t 
remittance to India. The latter continued scarce, at 7 per cent, 
premium. 

i By advices of the 18th of November from Bankok, by the brig 
kjffarsary, we learn that the Siamese were busily engaged in fortify* 
ittg the mouth of the river, being in daily expectation of an attack 
the English. So firmly persuaded were they of this, that they 
lad several boats cruizing outside the bar, to give them the earliest 
intelligence of the arrival of the Engligh ships. No communication 
had been received from the Burman side of the country since 0m- 
tain Burney left Siam ; but there was a report at Bankok, thafdle 
English had taken possession of Queda for the old king. /Tile 
report is stated to have arisen from the king of Ligor having left' 
the place rather suddenly, at the commencement of the Siamese 
holidays. 

'/A petty embassy, or mission, from Cochin China was at Bankok 
wjfhe date of our informant’s letter. A rebellion was raging in 
CJdchin China, but it was not believed that the Cochin Chinese we£0 
in want of assistance from the Siamese to extinguish it j but thfet 
the object of the mission was of a more negative kind — to preVhpt 
the Siamese from joining the rebels. If the Siamese ever seriously 
entertained such a design, the fear of an English invasion is likely 
to operate with a more salutary effect in favour of the Cochin Chi- 
nese, than any embassy they could send. Missions, indeed, and 
political missionaries, do not seem to be in good repiitc at the court 
of Bankok. 

' * Our informant adds, that, six days before, the Praklang had 
arrived from Pahnam, being the first time of his doing so since the 
departure of the guardian. lie is stated to have been * very civil/ 
and doing all in his power to enable our correspondent to recover 
outstanding debts, &c. 

- * We understand that a Siamese junk, bound for this port, waipifc 
cm by pirates within the last four or five days. The cre^v 
thtf exception of two who escaped, were massaged, and the junk, 
with a cargo of rice and sugar, taken possession of by the pirates. 

every day’s experience shows how necessary it is that early 
and effectual means should be taken to sweep these miscreants from 
the see. The capture occurred only a few miles from this port/ ■ 

1 : ^0&p2p<yre> J&n. 18,18^. — By the Colonel Young , Captain Gray, 
wem** received advices from Canton down to the 3d of January, 
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ttfieh eriatae to to give the following view of tBiyfcljvery of opium 
diftfegthe f&onth of December, and the stock otilrand dto the 1st of 
tmfttemt Eolith : ^ 

m Patna and BenarfeftV'* Matwa. T , 

'SteBtoffed in December from Lint in . . . 264 . . . 453 chests 
Ditto . . . g . . Macao ... 16 . . . 47 

* _ 280 501 ^ • - ; 

Hie stock remaining on hand was 14/7 chests of Patna and Benares, and 

1*650 Malwa. j 

* In the last commercial register we mentioned, that Mr. Crozifcf^ 
and Captain Cook, of the Dutch brig Latona, had been muTderea^ 
by the crew, and the vessel carried into Sooloo. The only 
cujars we have learned relative to this affair are, that the crew co»4 
sftfed of Manilla men and Javanese; that the captain having, fbr 
sdihe cause or other, struck one of the former, was immediately 
stabbed by him ; that the other Manilla men took part with thd 
nltlttterer, and the Javanese remaining inactive, killed Mr. Crozief 
also, and carried the vessel, as has been stated, into Sooloo. The 
Sultaih of the place had been requested by the Governor of Manilla 
to give her up, but, down to the departure of the brig Merkus t onthe 

, 1st of January, had declined complying with the requisition. Th# 
Governor of Manilla expressed an intention of continuing to 
every means in his power, short of force, for the recovery of ttt$, 
yesseh 

r Junks. — M 7 ithin these few days two junks have arrived from 
Cfetfton, being the first of the season. We are not aware that there 
is any thing new or peculiar in the nature of their cargoes, but 
those who feel any curiosity on^that head will find detailed lists of 
them in the “ Commercial Register.” One of these junks has 
brought 450 passengers ; the other has not been reported as bring* 
ing any. 

* Pirates . — In our last we mentioned that a native vessel had been 
taken a few days before, and the crew, with the exception of two* 
pllt to death by pirates. It now appears that no less than five 
persons have escaped, and arrived here. These men are Chinese 
from Siam, and state, that they and their companions belonged to ^ 
small tope, the crew of which consisted in all of twelve men. The , 
topi ; was oh her return from a voyage to Saigun, and bound §*r 
this 'port ; but, off Pahang, met with stormy weather, and, bimf ■ 
disable^ drifted near to Ramping, a small place a little on this I$If- 
of Pahang. Having anchored there, she was shortly after boaxwg* 
by a sampan#, the people of which advised the crew to appjy jof 
assistance t<f some Chinese, who, they told them, wire livirig&t 
Ramping. On the faith of this, the chinchu and four otherSOTtfie 
crew went op shore in the sampang. Soon afterwards the Mii&fs 
returned fo me tope, telling those who st&Cremained onRoasd tba^: 
the cinnchu and his companions had been put to death, aha as the 

2 B 2 4 
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* The Bombay, sorts of cotton were in foir demand, but the Bengal 
cotton was ofsfay sale, and it was expected that it wdyld^eB^te 
easily effected by future importations. Bom bay cotton' Was fclp 
tO 10.5} B^bgal cotton was at 9 to 10. The Company hafpg 
dosed theft treasury both on England and Bengal, silk had, in cfifrfc* 
aequence, advanced in price, being at 400 to 410 dollars per pieftl* 
Dollafs and Syce silver were in consequence the only resources fot 
remittance to India. The latter continued scarce, at 7 per cent 
premium. 

advices of the 18th of November from Bankok, by the brig 
ffiarmry, we learn that the Siamese were busily engaged in fortify* 
% the mouth of the river, being in daily expectation of an attack 
fre* I the English. So firmly persuaded were they of this, that thejf 
Sad several boats cruizing outside the bar, to give them the earliest 
intelligence of the arrival of the Engligh ships. No communicatlfttt 
had been received from the Burman side of the country since Cip- 
iain Burney left Siam } but there was a report at Bankok, thalj 
Ehglish had taken possession of Qaeda for the old king. The 
report is stated to have arisen from the king of Ligor having left* 
the place rather suddenly, at the commencement of the Siamese 
holidays. 

, v * A petty embassy, or mission, from Cochin China was at Bankok 
Jllftiie date of our informant’s letter. A rebellion was raging in. 
Cochin China, but it was not believed that the Cochin Chinese were 
in want of assistance from the Siamese to extinguish it } but thfrt 
the object of the mission was of a more negative kind — to prevent, 
the Siamese from joining the rebels. If the Siamese ever seriously 
entertained such a design, the fear of an English invasion is likely 
to operate with a more salutary effett in favour of the Cochin Chi- 
nese, than any embassy they could send. Missions, indeed, and 
political missionaries, do not seem to be in good repiite at the court 
of Bankok. 

‘ * Our informant adds, that, six days before, the Praklang b$d 
arrived from Pahnam, being the first time of his doing so since the 
departure of the guardian. He is stated to have been * very civil/ 
and doing all in his power to enable our correspondent to recover 
outstanding debts, &c. 

/ We understand that a Siamese junk, bound for this port, was. tub 
c# by pirates within the last four or five days. The crew, with 
tfaii exception of two who escaped, were massaged, and the junk, 
a cargo of rice and sugar, taken possession of by the pirates; 
every day’s experience shows how necessary it is that early 
effectual means should be taken to sweep these miscreants from 
'tp’sesu- The capture occurred only a few miles from this port.*’ 

' 18, 18^.— By the Colonel Young > Captain G-rdy, 

we fcavi* received advice from Canton down to the 3d of January, 
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Hie fhonth of December, and the stock 6t4 fend oh the 1st of 
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^^Hterfed in December from Lintin . 
•V Ditto . . . I ; .Macao 
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JThe stock remaining on hand was 14/7 chests of Patna and Benares, and 

1*650 Malwa. 

* In the last commercial register we mentioned, that Mr. 
and Captain Copk, of the Dutch brig Latona , had been murdered 
by the crew, and the vessel carried into Sooloo. The only pjgrti-; 
Wars we have learned relative to this affair are, that the crew conr^ 
sjpled of Manilla men and Javanese that the captain having, fof 
sftlre cause or other, struck one of the former, was immediately 
atf$bfed by him \ that the other Manilla men took part with the 
ififlNi&rgr, and the Javanese remaining inactive, killed Mr. Croziet 1 
alscyand carried the vessel, as has been stated, into Sooloo. Thd 
Sultan of the place had been requested by the Governor of Manilla 
to give her up, but, down to the departure of the brig Merkus , oft the 
( l&t of January, had declined complying with the requisition. 
Governor of Manilla expressed an intention of continuing to r 
pvery means in his power, short of force, for the recovery of tHe 
vessel 

* Junks. — Within these few days two junks have arrived frotn , 
Cifttiton, being the first of the season. We are not aware that there 
Is atiy thing new or peculiar in the nature of their cargoes, but 
those who feel any curiosity on^that head will find detailed lists of 
them in the “ Commercial Kegister.” One of these junks has 
brought 450 passengers 5 the other has not been reported as bring* 
ing any. 

f Pirates. — In our last we mentioned that a native vessel had been 
taken a few days before, and the crew, with the exception of two* 
piit to, death by pirates. It now appears that no less than five , 
nersong have escaped, and arrived here. These men are Chinese 
from Siam, and state, that they and their companions belonged to ^ 
small tope, the crew of which consisted in all of twelve men. Th6 
iojur ws oh her return from a voyage to Saigun, and bound j 
this 'port $ but, off Pahang, met with stormy weather, and, 
disabled^ drifted near to Humping, a small place a little on this*® 
of Pahang. Having anchored there, she was shortly after boar<fi 
' by a sampang, tlie people of which advised the crew to apply lW 
assistance ten some Chinese, who, they told them, wire living at , 
Ramping. On the faith of this, the chinchu and four othersdr the 
crew went pn shore in the sampang. Soon afterwards the Ijaslays, 
retired to the tope, telling those who stillremained on.boaed tbafr{., 
the* chinchu and his companions had been put to death, and as the 
2 B 2 • - ’ ' 
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remaining hands .v/ere insufficient for the preservation pff 
♦and her cargo, itrtras advisable that they should abando^ 
crew, haring ,the fear of the cris before their eyes, 
been of tboame opinion and on condition that their live^$u| 
be spared, they allowed themselves to be taken out of the lope tji 
landed, with the exception of two old men, who were allowed Jby flj 
pirates 1 to remain on board. The tope was then hauled j£to t^e 
river. s% ' ‘j* 

* 4 The men whose evidence has furnished us with these particulars 
S0O#Contrived to make their escape, and, after a march of nine 
*l|ays, arrived near.Johar, having subsisted on shell-fish and the 
’ nipa fruit, crossing the streams which they met with upon rafts, 
Constructed with ‘materials procured by means of a parung, of whi^i 
;they had possessed themselves. In the neighbourhood of Job#r 
they fortunately met with a Chinese from Singapore, who brought 
them on here, where their statement has been partly corroborated 
by a cbinchu, who recognizes them as having formed part of the 
crew of a tope, belonging to his owners. 

* We are happy to learn that the resident has transmitted all- 
mutiieation on this subject to the bundharu of Pahang, within whose 
territory Ramping is situated, and we shall be glad if the result 

C hereafter enable us to say, that the people who have perpetrated 
i murders have been punished, and that the bundharu has Used 
"‘ibis endeavours to procure the recovery of the tope and her cargo., 
"The monsoon being unfavourable for going by sea to Pahang/ ahd 
the men who have escaped being unwilling to trust themselves a 
second time in the hands of the Philistines, the reference to Pahattg 
has, we understand, been forwarded, by the way of Malacca, whither 
a tffomber of people from Pahang annually resort at the present 
/fc^oson. 


, \ % 1 Our readers will lind in a subsequent column a very good letter, 
qpnfaining the opinions of the writer on the best mode of suppres- 
sing piracy. It contains many valuable hints and suggestions, tfoifte 
of which, we have no doubt, will, one of these days, be adopted. 

* We are happy to find the writer is of opinion that tbb Molay 
reliefs will readily co-operate in any measures that may be adopted 
^Government to secure the result he contemplates ; for we Hid 
fthred, from the habits of these people, that they would nejel/$e- 
come very zealous coadjutors in the suppression of acts HytficH, 
t however shocking to humanity, men in that state of civiliz^ibn'ate 
^{)at Jikely to view with much abhorrence, ^jpong semi-savages 
/Me these, the mere destruction of human life is a venjM affiir, ®d 
l^pyospect of any steady co-operation from them, in theSupplfeSsttn 
' otSblence and rapine, we had considered about as probable as the 
of a ‘Squadron by the philanthropists of Tuttii tWfl^&jers 
to OTth the suppressiohm the slave-trade/ ' ’* w 



4 connected with the Ea^tern ^ 

• ^Singapore, Feb. \ 5, 1827.—' Wednesday i the 7th instant, the 

the formation of the" Singapore Club, was feed 
$Sy ^members as a proper day for a survey o^the four and*alKdf 
batik, which had, we suppose erroneously, hsp reported 
igdrbus, as the Singapore Yacht Club sounded alibver it, awl 
upA nb'less water than four and a half fathoms, and found Basafe 
IbuMihgs generally quite correct. It would be well if eaptasw of 
Wipl fbuld communicate to us any difference they might detect .in 
the soundings hereabouts, provided they were sure their ladsiffan, 
drd£>ha# duty correctly. We feel assured the zeal of the S if! Y. 
would prove the truth or otherwise of such notices.* * - ‘ , 

< We learn from the Calcutta “John Bull,” that “it is surmised' 
that Singapore is a bubble near exploding $” but as no grounds axe 
advanced for this gratuitous prediction, we may suppose that tbs 
with whom it originated was as ill-provided with a reason as 
•flte author of that immortal triplet, 

“ I do not like thee. Doctor Fell : 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But I don’t like thee. Doctor Fell.” 

^Mill’s predictions are often an index to their wishes. Fortunately, 
Iwrtvever, the prosperity of Singapore is fixed on too firm a founda- 
tion to be shaken by an artillery of surmises. Those who "lift up 
' thgir voices and prophesy against this place, may therefore depend 
'upon it that they labour in a vain vocation, unless they can at the 
. same time render a reason for the faith that is in them, by showing 
;<that the causes which have produced the past prosperity 
t settlement either have ceased to operate, or soon will do so. Till 
this is done, their predictions are gratuitous and childish. 

* Population , — Within the l^t fortnight no less than two murders 
have been committed, one, of a man, by a Chinese, and th<*<#ier, 
of a young woman, by a Malay. The latter was attended.^ 
circumstances of peculiar barbarity, and, we regret to say, that the 
savage w ho perpetrated it has not been taken, though a reward has 
Stfem offered for his apprehension. These, and we understand a 
large apportion of the murders committed at Singapore, have oWi- 
nateJS jealousy or revenge, of which women have been, the sotIRe 

* JdMethnes the victims. There is, in fact, too great a dug 
nvthe numbers of the sexes in the settlement, the males being ti 

' more numerous than the females. By the returns of the POPUtt 
forHhe past year, it appears, that exclusive of the milit# 
mate population of Singapore is 10,307, and the female only 3$ 

He disproportion is very great, and must sometimes excite a ® 

^ for they^mifes of tnefair causes of dissension, very minncM$& 
peace and ffood order of the community. 


* /Htis is-a mode of employing the services of Me Yacht, 
Singapore worthy of imifatjon by the Yac^Uubs 
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* Shipping.— rThe Spanish ship Cantfantia, from Cadi?, tplftd to 

Manilla, put in W$ a few days ago, after an unsuccessful attempt 
tp effect U passage Up the China sea against the monsQpu, . 
vessel h^ dn hoard Don Joaquim Crame, Lieut . -Governor t qC jp 
P^illippine^^ith his suite, and several other passengers^ W^®t» 
IpysJtund that it is the intention of her commander to pass lh$ 
^uqdnder of the monsoon at thi$ port, and wai't for a fair wind tft 
complete his voyage. The Brazilian ship Don Pedro has 4lo, we 
belieyeAbandoned tlie intention of proceeding further on her voyage 
jp # th^*present adverse state of the winds, although two J^he 
Honourable Company’s ships and several country ships have gone 
Qft th‘ China since her arrival here. 

‘,54 Bugis prahu from the island of Bali, with a cargo for this port* 
TjRas driven on the rocks, a few days ago, near New Harbour. 4 
great part of the cargo, consisting of rice, was totally destroy^ 
and the vessel was abandoned by the crew, who made no effort to 
get her off. The prahu has been sold to a Chinese for 50 dojlajp; 
and the commander and crew have fitted out the small boat mgjfch 
belonged to the prahu, for their voyage back to their own 

prahu has been got off and floated into the harbour byf|i$ 
t e, who will no doubt make a handsome profit by his 


\$fijprtoise Shell. — The following is a letter addressed, under die 
of ‘ Marcus,’ to the Editor of the * Singapore Chronicle/ 
the cruel method of obtaining this article : 

'*■ ‘ Sir, — In a paper like yours, which has so many reflecting and 
wgll-mfbrmed readers, it must be an attempt attended with soj$jy& 
danger to insert any thing which might appear to evince in yotx 
any disposition to hold their judgment at a cheap rrfte. I hope, 
however, that it may not appear singular that I should venture to 
the following account — which must call loudly upon the 
J$fedulity of your readers — of the manner in which the tortoise-shell 
from the back of the animal which furnishes this valua^e 
‘-‘“iji of traffic, and which I report from the authority of respect* 
persons, by whom it is firmly credited. This highly^prized 
atic production, then, when caught by the Eastern islanders, is 
^nded over a fire, kindled immediately after its capture, u^tjl 
Ltjme as the effect of the heat loosens the shell to such a degree 
jb £ap be removed with the greatest ease. The animal, holy 
and defenceless, is set at liberty , to re-enter its native 
ant. If caught in the ensuing season, or at any subagqueqt 
4, it is asserted that the unhappy animal is subjected to p, 
ordeal of fire, rewarding its capturers this time, however, 
|a very tlgti shell. This, if true, shows more polub and skill 
rness in the method thus adopted bv the islanws ; it is 
less pr$pf, too, of tenacity of life iu tne animal, 3hd must 
fe accounted a v$jjr singular fact in natural history/ , . • 
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connected Eastern 

4 ’,: ^Monument to Sri T. S. RAFFuss.—At a Inciting of tlie ftfend* 
c^he late SirT. S. Raffles, convened at Singapore, JanuayK|<y 
l8^, for the purpose of considering the best means of perpetuati||p , 
tbljp&embrance of the eminent services rendered to this(eettlerneni£ ' 
and’to the commercial world generally, by this distinguished i#d§t;. 
$dualythe following Resolutions were proposed and adopted ’ 

/Regved, 1st, That a Monument be erected to bis memory onsotp# 
$onspimious and suitable spot within the precincts ot bingapof|t 
♦2d, That a Committee be appointed to procure subscriptions by 6VOT 
meins in their power, both in Singapore and elsewhere ; to deterrajpf^ 
on the most eligible situation for the proposed Monument ; and to,supe$r 
intend every thing connected with the object in view. “ 

‘ 3d, That the Committee consist of the following persons^ selected 
from gentlemen in the Honourable East India Company’s Service $t 
Singapore, and from the commercial part of the community, by priority 
c if residence, viz : 0 ri _ . , 

i 1 ‘The Hon. J. Prince, Esq. ; Edward Presgravc, Esq. ; S. G. Bonham, 
Rev. R. Burn; Lieut. P. .Jackson; Win. Montgomerie, M. D.j 
Charles Scott, Esq. ; J. A. Maxwell, Esq.; A. Guthrie, Esq.; G. Mac- 
Ke^ie, Esq.; A. L. .Johnston, Esq. ; Charles Thomas, Esq. 

02h, That any throe of these gentlemen he considered a quorum, and 
authorised to transact any business that may arise, after due notice h&& 
bfc&h given to each member of the Committee. # ^ *> • . < 

‘ 5th, That a suitable inscription, in English, Latin, Chinese, and 
Ml^ayan, be prepared for the Monument. W 

.‘6th, That Mr. G. D. Coleman be appointed Architect to superint€:tMl 
the building; and that a plan and estimate of the same be prepared b,jp, 
that 7 gentleman, to be.luid before the (Committee as soon as the probable; 
aipount of the subscriptions can be ascertained. 

7th, That Messrs. A. L. Johnston and Co., Singapore, be requested 
to act as Treasurers, and to receive all contributions. vr 

‘8th, That the several Houses <*f Agency in Bengal, Madras, Bombay* 
China, and Prince of Wales’s Island, be requested to receive sdl^pp^ 
tions for the proposed Monument, and transmit the same at^their 


convenience to the Treasurers, Messrs. A. L. Johnston and Co. 

* A long list of subscriptions was obtained at the meeting,' 
in|P to about 1,500 Spanish dollars.’ \* 

Th^ following letter from Singapore relates to the same subject, 
and contains a tabular view of the progress of the settlement, jptth 
is both Valuable and curious:’ 

' J ' ‘ Singapore , 24M Feb. i 

‘Ever since the account of Sir Stamford Raffless death'] 
here, it has been the wish of the greater portion of the in 
to do something by which they may testify their respect for 1 
mory $ gnd accordilgly a meeting was called, when it wa*f 
to erect. a monument on sqme conspicuous part of thi^sland. 
feared, bowever, that the European population is top sir ~ 11 


tlie work thi^ough without some aid from the friend 
in piher ijuarters : and with this view the g^mmiP 
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of the Me$kIntelUgmce , 

>t ” 5 v 

nie til write to Efcgla&d, wfth a vie# to the openin^ a subsctfiptioti 
^here for thispuroose. There has already been collected here^OOO 
dollars, and I think that some of the chief Chinese merchants be 
induced to gidd to it, which, with what may be collected in FralJig 
«nd§ Bengali! will go a good way towards carrying the matter 
through. \ It is, of course, desirable to make something handftonfe 
of this, i I< send you by this a copy of the 4 Singapore Chronicle/ of 
Eeb. 15, in which the Resolutions of the Meeting here are contained. 
Ever^ 9he here, are more or less indebted to the late Sir Stamford 
either for personal favours or for the good he has don&tdathe 
S^ttlejfcent, as there is no doubt but that lie has brought it to its 
present importance chiefly by his fostering care. 

,?* A census of the population has lately been taken, and also a 
report made of the exports and imports for the last year. 

■ . ‘This report has not yet been printed in the " Commercial Re- 
gister/ and, as the "Chronicle’ will not be out in time to seitffjt 
you in this, I forward it at once in the following written statettieft? : 

, I s fjpk 

“ ‘ Census of the Inhabitants of Singapore, taken Is* January 1827. , t*,. 


Europeans 

Males. 
.... 69 

Females. 

18 

Total. 

87 

Armenians 

.... 16 

3 

19 

Native Christians 

.... 128 

60 

188 

Arabs 

.... 18 

0 

18 

Chinese 

....5,747 

341 

6,088 

Malays 

....2,501 

2,289 

4,790 

Bugnese /. . . . 

.... 666 

576 

1,242 

Javanese 

.... 174 

93 

267 

Natives of Bengal 

.... 209 

53 

262 

Ditto of Coromandel . . 

.... 772 

5 

777 

Caffres 

. . . . 2 

3 

5 

Siamese 

5 

t * 

2 

7 

Troops and followers. . . 

10,307 
. . . 492 

3,443 

122 

13,750 

6,110 

Convicts 

... 248 

4 

252 

Total 

...11,017 

3,569 

14,616 


^ Total amount of Imports during the year 1826. Dollars, 6,863,5S1 
J*>: Do. Do. 1825. 6,289,396 

v Increase 574,185 


.Total amount of Exports during 1826. 6,422,845 

I)o. Do. 1825..... 5,837,370 

mi) -> 

Increase 585,47V 


Ore 0F Antimony. 

^u ow i n g observations, preceding a letter on the same sub- 
ivei*by the Editor of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle / 
ve re-published to-day from the “ Calcutta /Government 
I lett^ppn the subject of Ore of Antimony. The writer, 
Signature of old Miner/’ states that the bfe is*foi&d 



in eimoat every mine district in the world, andrthatitis soexttittnefy 
abundant in proportion tq the demand for it, fhatl|e^J&as r seen a mitte ^ 
at&adstow, in Cornwall, only worked about six nfoflfchs in “ tiMrf... 
ymirl^so as to keep up the price by limiting the snp|jl$ but 
most of the mines in England have been abandoned from the pdgp 
being so low. The writer tells us that he speaks froui experj^w^ 
'and we are unwilling to doubt it : we may however be permitted to 
'ask \mf this extreme abundance of the ore in England ip tf> f be r& , 
conciled with a considerable importation of antimony front abroad 
uuder all the disadvantages of an import duty of 20 L a ton 

‘ We takothe following passage from a book published in Ebndoit, 
by a Mr. Bingley, in 1821. — “ The only mine of antimony in Britain 
*of any importance, is at Glendinning, in Dumfries-shire. It #as 
discovered in 1760, in searching for lead ore, but was not regularly . 
forked till 1763. In the first live years, about a hundred tons 
fofejght. of antimony were obtained from it. This, at 81 1. per 

E iuced the sum of 8,400/. The undertaking was afterwards re^ 
uished j but as the price of antimony is now at least thrice what 
A iiJben was, it is supposed that this work, if resumed, might proVe , 
{^advantageous speculation. The vein of ore is only from eight 
' iiiehes to a foot and a half in thickness.” ’ 

* The following is the letter on the Ore of Antimony, addresse&:!fo 
tbfi'Editor of the f Government Gazette,’ at Calcutta : > 


* Sir, — I am induced to trouble you with a few remarks on a para- 
graph which has lately appeared in the " Singapore Chronicle,” rela* ' 
tive to the Ore of Antimony ; for the observations evince a vary 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, and arc calculated to deceive the 
good folks of that promising settlement. 

‘ I shall presume, that your readers are acquainted with the obser- * 
vations I allude to, in which the informant of the “Chronicle” betrays 
a total ignorance of the terms used by the miners of England, for 
h$ speaks of veins leading to more solid masses, called loads j now 
the met is, that veins and lodes, (not loads, as he spells it,) are 
synonymous, and the latter is merely a technical term, and whether • 
the vein be one inch or two, or three feet wide, it is still but a Hein 
or lode, ancl where it divides into ramifications, it is said to 5 branch : > 
off \ and where the ore is abundantly deposited, it is said to 
bunches , which is very frequently the case where the braiu' 
lode re-unite. “ Pickers,” also, are described by the “ Chr< 
informant/' as short handled choppers, used in all mines, for cfo 
by cutting off the outer coat of sand and waste from the c 
the fact is, that no tool called a “ picker” is used in til 
mines,, and the use of the pick (which may probably! 
is entirely confined to under-ground operations, ^eiug M 
axe, wifh/its bead long and sharply pointed ongjlne sid 
other short and flat, for breaking stomps* The^cleanin 




technically called dres^ng,is effected 1>y totally different tools; and% 
variety of ways, according- to its nature and quality ; when thought 
‘to the surtax in large masses, it is first broken by round-headed 
sledge hampers, then pounded down with flat hammers, on'tajg$ 
qpst-ircm plates j then divided by sifting through different sized 
Sieves, for subsequent dressing, and frequently, where the matrix U 
separated in the first pounding, such pieces as have not any ora 
adhering (p them, are picked out by children, on a table j^rhera 
the Qte.fe tolerably free from the gangue, it is merely reduced by 
gjpup^ihg to the size of small peas, but when it is intimately blended 
With ,j$| n^atrix, it is more finely pounded, and washed by a stream 
Qjf y^ater m long troughs, or in sieves in deep pits filled with water* 
and in a variety of ways, according to circumstances. The ores of 
Cppper, tin, lead, silver, antimony, cobalt and bismuth, are sub-t, 

Ejected to the same processes, with but slight variations in cleaning 
% separating them from their matrix, which is technically eaiie§; 
the deads or attle. ; v , 

: ‘ The sulphuret of antimony occurs in primitive, transition, *$4 

* secondary rocks, but never in “ sand,” to which the experierrtsSjf 
gentleman refers ; nor can the ochreous matter, which I li$fe 
seen adhering to the ore alluded to, as brought from Borneei %> 

* Sjqgapore, be denominated “ waste,” for it is a carbo-oxyd of atftb* 
fcbny, capable of reduction, and known to mineralogists as antimojpl 

. ochre. So much for the mining knowledge of the “ Chronicles* 
informant. 


‘ ( Now to the more important point of the commercial value of tbfc 
ore of antimony, which is a matter of some consideration, when it 
proposed to load ships with it. It is found in almost every known' 
mine district in the world, being abundant in England, Scotland, 
France, Saxony, Hungary, Tuscany, Siberia, and Chili, without 
mentioning its habitat to the eastward of us, not only in the Archi- 
p§jago, but on the Continent. 


f When I say abundant, I mean in regard to the demand, which is 
so limited, that I saw a mine near Tadstow, in Cornwall, only 
worked about six months in every three years, so as to keep up the. 
prifte by limiting the supply, but most of the other mines in England 
have been abandoned from the price being so low : the crude ore is 
hot saleable at any price to the consumers at home, but is madf 
merchantable by partial reduction in close crucibles ; I mean to $$ 
state of a pure proto-sulphuret of antimony, not a reduction to thq 
regulpS, which the consumers usually effect themselves. 


'T.^l’will now recapitulate, to the best of my information, the use$ 

M ftich antimony is applied, that your readers may be enabled tq 
c how tar it would be prudent to export it from Singapore. in 


B tar it would be prudent to export it ffom Singapore, ip 
ting-rfiPs, the. jegulus of antimony forms about one.rflf^ 
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ii| the beat peWfce* one-sixth, in hard pgwtor one-twelfth, 4a 
^een's metal one-twelfth, in britannia metal, ortutania, one-fifteenth, 
in , #pe kind of white metal one quarter, and in another kind gba*^ 

t -r ' * - 

* In tinning, it is used with tin, in the proportion of p fiftieth, hpi 
in soft solder and speculum metal its use has been discontinued. Ifi 
medicine the use of the oxyd of antimony has been long known, but 
it is nil, I believe, so general as formerly. As a pigmei#, for co-f 
louring the eye-brows, &c. its use has been confined to Ashstici j 1 
but it may not be so generally known that the beautiful opmge-4yf& 
of the calico, printers is obtained from antimony. These, however; 
are all the uses to which it has yet been applied, excepting 9ome 
tpisuccessful attempts that were made to improve the quality Ilf 
certain descriptions of iron, by fusing it with a portion of antimony. 
Supposing, then, that about two hundred piculs sold at 18/. per top, 
in bond,* it could not have paid the importer more than 3/. per to% 
and from what I have already stated, in regard to the general pr6r 
Valence of the ore, and its limited use, it must be obvious that a 
considerable importation would be unsaleable at home, unless at & * 
ve|y reduced price. 

^(Should you think proper to give these remarks a place in yon* 
paper, they may probably serve to moderate the views of our ^ 
galore friends : at all events they are founded on experience.’ ‘ ^ J 

Suppression of Piracy in tiik Eastern Se4§ ? 

This subject has been deemed of such importance trftl«|pafety of 
commerce in the Eastern seas, that several successive afticies have 
appeared in it, both from the pen of the Editor and from correspond 
eqts of the ‘ Singapore Chronicjc to each of which we give a place. 
The following is the first article from the paper of Dec. 21, 1826 : 

‘ No concerted measures have as yet been adopted with the Nethjjfr 
ltyids Government in this country (India) for enforcing the fift% 
elapse of the treaty of 1824, by which the contracting payt^ 
engage to concur effectually in suppressing piracy in those seas . A$ 
tfie consolidation of our incorporated settlements to the eastward $ 
taking effect at the same time with important changes in the Dukk 
colonial policy, we hope a subject which affects so materially tjj$ ; 
interests of commerce (those bearing on humanity being focTh^ ' 
present laid aside) will not escape attention. 

^Whatever objections may have been justly urged to the 
systena of Dutch policy, as exhibited in the government 
Indian possessions, it is not to be denied that its effects in , 

and suppressing the piratical disposition of the Native 
been great and beneficial. Through their numerous st^ipn^.lh. 


* * If the ore of antimony be used for fcpipe consij 
rt * dnito 1 4ft tier epnt. ad valorem. 
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^Sumatra, Borneo,Ce&bes, and the Moluccas, they , have been ablejp 
exercise an influence (more powerful than the direct control of force 
\wifl eyer , be on such a cause) over the Native Powers situated in 
tho^e widely-scattered countries, and by pecuniary disbursements 
and pensions; liberally and largely bestowed on the more powerful 
Chiefs, they have gained their neutrality, if not their co-operation, in 
measures ; for checking the piratical disposition of their vassals and 
subjects jp These advantages, it is true, have rather followed than 
gnid^d, Jneir policy, and had it been intended to allow other nations 
Jtp papcipate in them, we should have had no cause to repine at ^the 
of Dutch dominion. The system of exclusion is one, hpw- 
eyer/that must be now to a great degree, if not altogether aban- 
doned ; and along with the policy which chiefly dictated their occu- 
pation, will probably follow the abandonment of many of the Dutch 
posts in the neighbouring islands. The island of Biliton has beeh 
Sjready relinquished, and the same is likely to take place with regard 
to many, if not all the stations on Borneo, that Land of Proinify, 
held out to our expectations in the 3d article of the dead tetter 
treaty, but from which we still continue to be as effectually excluded 
by the operation of Dutch fiscal regulations and restrictions, a$ if 
'the doom of the venerable Israelite was suspended over our ad$fe- 
siOm Not even the soles of our feet can we place upon it, ^th 
tBSfoncurrence, for any legitimate purpose. 

* In 1824, it will be recollected that an embassy reached this jlbrt 
from IheEmg of Borneo Proper, and a perfect understanding having 
befen esfimiMied of the free and unrestricted footing on which we 
Wished l^op&i a commerce with all the world, an improving trade bias 
been sin$£ pursued with that part of Borneo 5 and the persons engaged 
ifi it (some of them of great interest in their country) seem perfectly 
alive to the necessity of maintaining' peace and tranquillity, in order 
to improve the advantages of the intercourse. A similar feeling 
m, we feel assured, be established as soon as the other states on 
that vast island have been thrown open, as they ought, and no doubt 
WilFbe, to the same influence ; and we hope this will more 1 than 
fetiunterbalance the reduction of the Dutch military establishments. 
A certain force will, however, notwithstanding, be always necessary j 
and its nature and distribution, in order to be most efficient, is 
ideserving of seriou^ attention. 

1 ' ‘"It seems evident to us that steam -boats ought to enter largely ihtb 
fife imposition of such a force. Their speed, their light draught 
bfwrater, and their perfect efficiency against the wind, or Without 
%Srid at all, are qualities which fit them particularly for the ser- 
which they are to be employed ; and for the navigation of 
Slfeirteas generally, and we think from the experiments which have 
pW already made by the Dutch Government on the coast bf Java, 

. Q& description of forte is likely to be as economical ai*fo is 
eBHliwf /ir As it W not cojQWftiplated that they shdiil^^|^^|iyed 
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i& M {$eratiOns requiting the tile of heavy offianc^. we* wbtif<^h<ft 
tecdmmbtici for the largest steam-boat more than wo long 1 bifdSs 
guhs.’ A greater number would impede her sailing/ apd reqtilffe 
such A number of a particular description of men, .(is lt would 'hhft 
tffwajrs be easy to supply ; and we think, besides, that theiFro&rficouJil 
tje more advantageously occupied by soldiers with musketry. ■ 'W 
th^sc we might not disdain to add the means of annoyance 'ascribed t& 
sbtne Sf the American steam-boats, (with what truth we ktiow ndiA 
we mean, machinery for projecting boiling hot water, a most stm-# 
able application to the naked body of an infuriated Malay, and, pei&f 
hapS, more calculated than any other to impress him with a decree of 
salutary terror. The very exhibition of such a power would do good* 

,| * The line of co-operation is fortunately well defined, on which, witji 
Inference to the course of the national commerce, the assistance of . 
.$he English can be required, and it may be stated, in general terng, 
to extend from the Straits of Sunda to Penang, embracing tfie 
spilth coast of Sumatra and the western coast of Borneo. This line, 
fO* the objects in view, may be divided, we think, with advantage a^t 
the south-eastern point of Lingin, leaving the portion betwixt tbajt 
point and the entrance of the Straits of Sunda to the Dutch, and 
from the same point to Penang to be undertaken by the Engjfish,/ 
including the aid which will naturally be afforded by the Dutc^^Sf 
tipn at Rhio. 

, * In the proportion thus allotted to English surveillance, that pact 
which lays between Singapore and Penang may be left to jthp 
jpruizers of his Majesty and of the Company passing in the comHWjl 
course of service up and down the Straits of Malacca, and to ,tpe 
steam-boat attached to the establishment for the use and convenience 
Qj^jtbe higher members of tlicHiovernmcnt. Lingin and its islands 
have been long known as the favourite haunt of pirates. They lurk 
among innumerable islets and channels which surround its CQf^t, 
and are always ready to emerge from their insidious conceal- 
ment when they perceive an opportunity of acting with advantage 
The mere movements of steam-boats among those channels woulej. 
We axe confident, have the effect of dislodging those banditti without 
firing a shot. 

f Pulo Radong,* well known as the central point of the chai*r$f 
islands scattered over the sheet of water stretching to the north-west 
r df v J^ingin, appears to us well calculated for the rendezvous or tto- 
^on from which our operations might have been directetlji^ifl^ 
perhaps, the establishment of a small military post there 
purpose of protecting the supplies necessary for the service 
■■ -rh r r- hr - 1 — — : — • ri f Pmr 
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be advisable. On the supposition that thtefe steaiti-boat brtlizeB 
should be employed, one would stretch from Pulo Radohg to the 
south-eastern point of Lin gin 5 anothei* would proceed along the 
north-western and western shore of Lingin to Puly Varella, sweep* 
ing occasionally the mouths of the Jambie and other rivers on ttt£ 
iOUthern coast of Sumatra j and the third cruizer, passing througH 
into the Straits of Dryon, might enter those of Singapore, andjeturtt 
to her stiftion by any of the common courses. These we merely 
venture, to state as the line of cruizing suggesting itself as most 
effectual in clearing the Straits in our immediate neighbourhood. 
What refers to the coast of Borneo must form the object of particu- 
lar arrangements to be made when circumstances should call fo# 
them, and inferring, perhaps, the employment of not less than two 
ef the cruizers to be detached from Pulo Radong at stated times; 
on a plan concerted with the Dutch commanders or authorities. 

* The expense attending these operations will, no doubt, be vefy 
considerable, but we do not see how the object in view can be $0 
effectually and more economically obtained. As soon as the Straits 
should be cleared of the contemptible marauders of the Orang-laui 
genus, we would recommend as a most salutary measure that W1 
trading prows should be disarmed, excepting in so far as may be 
necessary for their defence against petty robbery. These prows, 
when strongly armed, arc in general so for the purpose of pursuing 
piratical depredations when an opportunity offers ; and having, * in 
their character of trading prows, the means of ascertaining the 
Strength and circumstances of vessels quitting our ports, they are 
enabled to concert with each other the measures best calculated to 
intercept them. , No prow should in any case be allowed to carry 
(what we so frequently see them hf.ve) heavy guns mounted on 
strong bulwarks on the fore part of the boat. These are evidently 
for offensive and not defensive warfare, and wc think that one or at 
the Utmost two guns of small calibre, mounted on the tafrail, is allthat 
can be necessary for the latter purpose, under the system which we 
have taken the liberty of recommending for the establishment of 
steam-boat cruizers.’ 

The following is the letter also adverted to in a previous pag£, 
op the subject of piracy in the Eastern seas, addressed to the Editor 
of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle : ’ 

■ ‘ Sir — With reference to that ai tide of the treaty between Great 
Britain and the Netherlands, which provides for the extirpation ot 
piracy, by the combined efforts of both powers, and Singapore be* 
I ng now established on a permanent footing, 1 take the liberty of 
submitting the following ideas on that subject. 

ft-?* These ideis have been before submitted to the local authorities y 
Singap^ was annexed to Eort Marlborough, itw&s coiwi- 
ttrdefer th€se matters until the occupatiph bf Sin- 
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gflpore should be confirmed : the sanfe considerations existed while 
the settlement was under the Supreme Government, and when I cent* 
versed with Mr. Crawfurd on the subject, that gentleman seemed to 
incline to the employment of steam vessels solely. 

1 At the present day, from the more enlarged intercourse of thfe 
Natives with Europeans, piracy is on the decrease, and is carrifed on^ 
in comparatively small craft to what were formerly used, of are at 
present, to the eastward. The prahus generally made use of var^ ' 
in length from fifty to sixty feet, in breadth from eleven to thirteen* ' ** 
and draw from five to seven feet water. They are of the description^ 
called lanchang, and carry from twenty-five to thirty men. Taking 
advantage of their easy draft, they conceal themselves along the shoal 
shores of these parts, among the creeks found every where in the 
mangrove jungle, and thence issue forth upon some passing defence- 
less prahu. *lt is seldom they cruize far from shore. European 
Vessels have scarce a chance of meeting pirates, and if they do> 
it is difficult to distinguish their craft from Malay trading prahus. 

f But, admitting that a European vessel of war docs meet prahus 
engaged in piratical pursuits, their situation prevents the vessel 
from acting, and it becomes necessary to employ the crew in boat 
service, peculiarly hazardous ; as the prahu, anchored in smooth 
water, armed with heavy ordnance, and her crew protected by theit 
ainpelan or mantlet, would be enabled to do considerable execution 
upon the assailants. 

* I have before mentioned that Mr. Crawfurd considered steam- 
boats best adapted for this sen ice, and the opinion has been advo* 
carted in the public prints. If a steam boat-had a fair view of a, ■ 
pirate prahu, there is no doubt she would overtake her j but how i$ 
she to perceive her, concealed, as 1 have stated, among the man- 
groves ? 

f I have therefore always considered that boats of a superior cob-* 
struction to the lanchang, of easier draft, and greater speed, rigged 
in such manner as to entice the pirate prahus from their lurking 
places, would be most effectual. Something similar to this appeared 
eligible to Captain Campbell, of H.M. S. Cyrene, who lately disguised 
two of his boats to resemble trading p: ahus. 

* A boat between fifty and sixty feet long, built for pulling or sailv << 
mg, tvould cost, pro fro &/?/, between four and five hundred dollaWU 
hit crew, say twenty-five men, might be puid and fed for about 
hundred and sixty dollars per mensem. 

c Four boats of this description, armed with two, twelve*,' or , > 
eighteen, potfind carrohades, and having a small party of GolutttliUty- 
appear quite sufficient to clear the Straits. One should leave IMnee 
Or Wales’s^ Wind weekly, and another Singapore^ They should, 
stfictly exfeme fvbry creek between these placelp!md detain all,.: 
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suspicious prahus. Thus a constant surveillance would.be .exercised, 
which would* effectually clear our side of the Straits. ■ ■ 

‘ Part of the expenses might be defrayed by employing the bd&fs as 
packets, and government would have the advantage of a weekly 
communication with the presidencies. M * ’ 

^ ‘ Should steam be preferred, an engine of five-horse power would 

be sufficient but the expense of fitting out and keeping up stteam 
boats of the size would be very considerable : the funnel would 'im- 
mediately indicate what they were ; and instead of pirates beitig de- 
ceived and enticed out from such lurking places as might escape 
examination, they would conceal themselves more strictly. . 

‘But it is probable that preventive measures would be more effi- 
cacious, and the following appear most likely to ensure the desired 
result ^ 

‘1st. The principal pirate stations arc Podk Pama, Scanna, aild 
Timiang, under the Native chief of Rhio, and Moro Trong ^fighi 
Gallang and Pakakas, under the Tomonggong : a concerted dxpe- 
dition between the British and Dutch might proceed to these add 
other piratical places, and insist that the prahus and ordnance Should 
be given up at a fair valuation, as depriving the owners of them 
without a fair equivalent would, according to the ideas of the 
Orang Laut, ensure the assistance of heaven in future piratical 
expeditions. ' - 

. ‘2d. All trading prahus should be required to procure a pass froih 

,^he local authorities at the port to which they belong ; in this should 
^be specified the number of the crew and arms, with a detailed de- 
scription of the latter. Should any prahu be found in a port, or by 
a cruizer, to have more or less apns or men than specified in the 
pass, she should be detained for examination. l t 

‘ 3d. The Malay chiefs have no longer any interest in encouraging 
piracy, or in enabling pirates to escape detection. And I have no 
hesitation in asserting, that the chiefs of Patani Kalantang, Tringanu, 
and Lingin, the Irang Di Per Tuan Muda, at Rhio, the Bandahara, 
at Pahang, and our own chiefs, would, if required by the European 
powers, concur in the above measures. I cannot speak so positively 
of the chiefs along the Sumatran shore, but have no doubt Mr. 
Anderson, of the civil service, would entertain an opinion of their 
being equally well inclined. The whole might be required to carry 
second measure into effect upon all the ports subject to their 
^authority. 

* As the ideas of a person who has turned his attention to the sub- 
ject ,jfbr many years, (even if inaccurate, by an exposition of their 
^thllacy,) may afford some assistance towards forming a plan for the 
§ extirpation of piracy, and consequently for the securifcyjwid increase 
1 jof Native tradfy$I flatter myself you will excuse tke|||$rfy , J have 
talken. 
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The .'consideration of the Suppression of Piracy in the East had 
drawn forth another Letter, addressed to the Editor of tlfe ‘ Singapore 
Chronicle/ which is as follows : 

f The anonymous letter on piracy which appeared in your last 
Paper, though pretty perfect, may yet perhaps admit of the further^ 
agitation of the scheme there proposed, in the following remarks. If 

f In the fifth paper published, or the “ Singapore Chronicle” for 
15th April 18*24, the leading article is an essay on this very subject*, 
in which a correct account of the state of Malayan piracy appears/ 
together with some suggestions for its suppression. 

‘ The numerous instances recorded in the “Chronicle,” since Singa- 
pore has been established, of the annoyance given to, and plunder 
of Native traders, sufficiently show the necessity of some protection 
from Government. Measures being now in progress for the attain- 
ment of this most humane and desirable object, 1 trust you wifi 
kindly insert this letter, which may perhaps in some degree assist. 

• v * .With reference to the boats used by the pirates, 1 am of opinion 
that the description of them in the essay in No. 5, is rppre correct 
than, that in your last paper. 1 concur in the adoption of preventive 
rather than coercive measures, and would suggest the following plan : 

f 1st. That one or two armed steam-boats, such as the Comet 
and Firefly of Calcutta, be kept up, having a complement of men 
sufficient merely for their management ; with one good boat, capable 
of carrying a 1 2 -pounder carronade, and twenty men attached. 
They should be able to carry six guns 1 ‘2-pounders, and be con/ 
stjructed like the river-built steam-boats at home, drawing about fou& 
feet water when ready for sea. / 

* 2d. That a European should be attached, who could speak 
Mateyan, and write and read English. 

/3d. That the Dutch Resident at Rhio should be consulted on the 
subject, and the Dutch armed vessels, with his permission, be sent 
in company with the English fieet, from Rhio round to every Native 
chief, of any consequence, between Lingin and Penang, visiting both 
sides of the Straits of Malacca, to induce them to co-operate, or 
use such argument with them, as would ensure their compliance. , 

* I cannot agree with the writer of the anonymous letter in yottr 

last, when he says that the Malay chiefs have no longer any interest - 
in encouraging piracy. 1 look upon the essay in No. 5, as nuich 
more correct on this head ; it is indeed a notorious fact, that they, 
are the main props, and should they withdraw their protection 
assistance, piracy would cease to exist. * 

* Who are the chiefs of the pirates ? who gives them the 

of carrying on their depredations ? and where do they find a rhftrket 
for* their ho$y, and an asylum ? The interest the Malay chiefs 
have in tlw^pMness, must account for what woul^Je otherwise ah 
extraordin$i| proceeding of the commanders of pirate boats. & 
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9 It is well .known that Lingin alone sends forth twenty boats at 
least yearly / towards the end of the S. W. monsoon, to the Straits 
of Malacca, which invariably return on the setting in of the northerly 
monsoon, with prize property enough to subsist these barbarians in 
all the luxury of intemperate indulgence, the remainder of the year. 

* Of the ports on the west side of the .Straits of Malacca, Mr. And&r~ 
Son, referred to by your correspondent, states, that Siak and RecCan 
are of bad character : aye, that they are ! and he might have added 
fifty more. Cainpar is perhaps the only one of real saf ty to the 
Native merchant, and this may also be added to the list of bad one 
on the demise of the present chief. I must allow that your corre- 
spondent has selected those Native chiefs most likely to come into 
the adoption of restrictive measures, in his list, following his assertion 
of the Malay chiefs having no longer any interest in these vile 
. practices. 

‘ Should the adoption of steam, to extirpation, be impossible, I 
Would recommend three or four Malay pirate boats, fitted precisely 
in their own way, but better armed and manned, as the beT expe- 
dient, an#'to proceed in the way before detailed ; but neither hie 
boats nor these could act as packets : if they did their duty, and^lftde 
vigilant search in all the ports between Penang and Singapore, a 
month would be a quick passage. Steam, however, might do this 
double duty. The movements of the steam-boats would be so quick* 
and Penang, Malacca and Singapore form so happy a division, that 
It would not be necessary to have troops always on board; they 
h&ight be embarked in such numbers at any of these placeft as the 
emergency called for. 

‘The first preventive measure recommended by your anonymous 
Correspondent would be attended wifh uo small expense ; making a 
rough guc^s, with no pretensions to truth, but falling far sho^t of 
it, I might say that the Honourable Company, by giving a fair equi- 
valent, for excess of arms, ordnance, and pirate prahus, taking no 
account of tluir more destructive and very valuable small arms, 
would add to their stock, in brass guns, at JLilah, Rantaka, Mariam, 
&e. &e. 1000, and boats 100: taking the former at l picul each, at 
50 Spanish dollars per picul, and the boats at Spanish dollars 200 
$*ch, it would take the large sum of 7 0,000 Spanish dollars, with 
tfie satisfactory feeling of having deprived these barbarians of part 
only of their means of offence, and that part of least use to them, 
invariably more noisy than destructive ; and placing the above large 
; ium at the disposal of wretches who could hardly be expected to 
make a good use of it.’ 

Importation of Military Stores. 

A letter dated Malacca, 13 th December 1626, an4 addressed t$ 
•'tyte, Editor of the 1 Singapore Chronicle/ contain following 
remarks: T 
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* 8ia— *-1 have observed with satisfaction the decision of the Go* 
Vernment regarding military stores imported into your settlement. 

* The extension of the period within which the exportation of the 
present stock is to be permitted is but fair and reasonable. 

f A general opinion seems to be held that the Act 53 Geo. III^ 
applies at present to the importation of such stores j but I believe A 
this is not the case, the same having been rescinded by the 4thi 
Geo. IV. cap. 80. entitled an <f Act to consolidate and amend the , 
laws with respect to trade from and to places within the limits of 
the charter of the East India Company, and to make further provi- 
sion with respect to such trade.” 

r The second section of this Act is as follows : “ It shall be law- * 
fill for any of his Majesty's subjects, in vessels navigated according 
t6 law, to carry on trade and trutlic in any goods except tea, as well 
directly as circuitously, between all ports and places belonging to 
his Majesty, or to any prince, state, or country, in amity with his 
Majesty, and all ports and places whatsoever situate within the 
limits of the charter of the Company, except the domiq|pns of the 
Emjieror of China j and also from port to port and from place to 
place within the same limits, under such rules and restrictions as are 
hereinafter mentioned j any thing in any act or in any charter of 
the said Company to the contrary notwithstanding.” That the 
legislature conceived the restrictive clauses of the 53d of Geo. III. 
as regards trade, to be rescinded by the other act just quoted, is, 
evident from their adding, with other qualifying clauses, one on theft 
very ttlbject of military stores. The clause in question is contain^ ; 
in the 5th section of the 4th Geo. IV. cap. 80, and to the following 
effect : " Provided also, that it shall not be lawful for any person 
to^carry any military stores td any place upon the continent of 
Asia, between the river Indus and the town of Malacca on the 
peninsula of Malacca, of Malacca inclusive, or to the said Com- 
pany’s factory of liencoolen in the island of Sumatra or its depen- 
dencies, save only the said united Company, or such as shall obtain 
their special leave in writing, or a special leave under their authority 
for that purpose.” 

f Here, however, nothing is said of islands north of the equator* 
and the only means by which the prohibition can, in a legal point fit 
view, be brought to bear on your settlement is, by the Act ot Parlia- 
ment (the 5th of Geo. IV., I believe) transferring Singapore, Malaga^, 
and the other Dutch settlements ceded by the treaty of 1821 to tHfif 
Kadt India Company, to be held and governed in the same mantlet 
(subject to the same authorities, restrictions, and provisions) which 
they held Bencoolen and its dependencies. 

f Whether a transfer of so general a nature will be considered by 
lawyers Uren&brace all the statutory enactments iaibree regarding 
Bencoolen/ j|' a question which, thank God, I aSLnot a lawyef?/ 
2 02 
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enough to entertain ; but some of your readers may be better qua- 
lified, and I throw it out for their consideration.’ 

, General News from China. 

We have extracted a few interesting notices regarding this 
country from the " Malacca Observer’ of the 5th of December, 
which will be found below. The accounts of the rebellions in 
Western Tartary are of an alarming nature. 

" The 69th Number of the "Peking Gazette’ has been received, 
and some extracts of imperial edicts from later Numbers, up to the 
eighth day of the 7th moon. 

" It appears that Sung Taj in, the aged companion of Lord Macart- 
ney, is still in the enjoyment of health sufficient to enable him to 
.undertake an imperial commission to the province of Shan-se. Ilis 
situation as President of the Board of Rites, is Idled up* by another 
person during his absence. 

" In the island of Formosa there has been an insurrection of the 
inhabitant^ or an inroad of the Natives, for the final suppression or 
repelling of which the local otliccrs are rewarded by his Majesty. 

' At Ele, the funds prepared by Government for the purchase of 
horses to supply the cavalry, are directed to be lent at interest to 
merchants, for the purpose of raising a sum to keep the banks of 
locks of adjacent rivers in repair. 

^ "An Yu She (or censor) has written largely to the Emperor 
against the practice, fast creeping in, of neglecting to store qp rice 
in the public granaries for the supply of the people in times of 
scarcity. He speaks of some recent cases, in which all that Govern- 
ment possessed, was totally insufficient to afford the least relief. 

♦ " A naval officer from the coast of ( hekeang writes to the Emperor 
to say, that at the season for catching the hwang yu, (said to be the 
sturgeon,) the fishing-boats were very numerous, and he was appre- 
hensive they might have other pursuits than fishing, which induced 
him to watch them narrowly, but he found nothing amiss. 

* The province of Iloonan furnishes timber for his Majesty’s use, 
apd annually a number of trees are floated, or otherwise conveyed, 
t» Peking. The raft of this year, on its way to the north, was by 
some accident set on fire, and 6/0 spars were burnt. The official 
people in charge of the timber arc required to pay to Government 
the value of them. 

"In Keang-nan province it is said, that at the autumnal execution, 
*when the death-warrant from Peking arrived, the local officers, or 
; their inferiors, decapitated one prisoner instead of another by misi 
ytake ! The Emperor, in his censure, says that of late years, in 
^inahy of the provinces, similar mistakes have taken - place. He 
Mrects that the Mperior officers exert themselves more to-dratinguisli 
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the prisoners, and trust less to their inferiors. Also, that more 
troops be drawn out to prevent # confusion among the crpwd., . . >!:; 

' A person involved in debt, and dismissed from his situation, who 
belonged to a Tartar nobleman, repaired to the house of one of the 
parties concerned, and hanged himself. The Emperor suspected 
some unfair proceeding, or some other cause than the assigned on«| 
and ordered a trial to be instituted before one of the chief officer^ of 
state. It was gone through, but nothing discovered to implicate 
the nobleman. 

f A party of street robbers in Peking, who have been brought to 
justice, gave themselves out as custom-house searchers j and having 
committed a robbery near a temple, one of them assumed the cha- 
racter of a priest.’ 

‘ CantonfOctober 18, IH‘2(>. — Extracts from the “ Peking Gazettes*' 
have been some days in Canton, containing papers issued by the 
Emperor about 50 days anterior to the date of this. From this it 
appears that a serious rebellion has broken out in Western Tartary. 
The leader, Chang Kih Dili, is represented as a Mohammedan, and 
the head of certain descendants of a former rebel. He has been 
joined bv Tartars called in Chinese Poo-loo-tih, and by the white- 
capped Mohammedans about Kashgar. According to Chinese maps, 
in the Company’s library here, the seat of the rebellion lies in Ion. 
E. 78. lat. N. 10. and the surrounding territory, which the Peking 
Gazettes represent as desert and thinly inhabited. However, the 
official documents from his Majesty indicate considerable anxiety 
the subject. He has ordered seventy officer* of reputation to appear 
before him, that he may select thirty, to proceed with the greatest 
expedition to the seat of war. From the north-west provinces of 
Shense and Kansuh he has ordered ‘20,000 men to advance ; and 
even from M unchow Tartary, troops are commanded to proceed to, 
the westward. lie lias given absolute power over the army to 
Chang-lmg, the commander-in-chief at Ele, (the Hi of D’Anville,) 
who about ten years ago was governor of Canton. Two general 
officers are united With him as a council ; but the imperial seal Is 
given to him, which authorizes him to act individually and inde- 
pendently, in all matters, whether of life or death, or great or small. 
Kansuh and Shantung provinces are ordered to supply provision, 
&C., for the army in advance against the Mohammedan rebels. His 
Majesty commands a union of clemency and severity. The arcl£- 
rebel Iloussa, if he will submit, is promised life ; whilst to every 
human being opposing the imperial forces, total extermination Is’ 
threatened, and the army instructed to inflict it. Two officers of 
rank in the imperial army have already fallen, and funeral prefers 
have been decreed. From the spirited arrangements which have 
been made> and the number of troops brought forward to the, scene , 
of action; hfo Majesty anticipates a speedy and gltS^ovjs result. 
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people of Canton consider the late disturbances in Formosa as 
trivial, but the Tartar rebellion as % serious national affair.’ 

1 Canton, October 24, 1826. — The paper of to-day states that his 
Excellency the Governor of Canton has received an express from 
tje board of revenue at Peking, informing him that it is not neces* 
sary to forward to court the sums arising from custom and duties, 
which happened to be in the provincial treasury. 'Hie date of thia 
dispatch does not appear, nor is any reason assigned for counter- 
manding a former order. Whether it indicates less apprehension 
for the Mohammedan rebellion under Chang Kill Urh, or arises from 
anxiety about the insurrection in Formosa, at the opposite extremity 
of the empire, is not easy to determine. 

* The deputy-governor of Fuhkcen province, not having given 
satisfaction respecting Formosa, the deputy-governor of Shantung' 
is directed to proceed thither immediately, with full powers to put 
in requisition the troops that may be necessary, under certain limi- 
tations as to the rank of officers who shall be under his command.' 

* Can ton October 30, 1826. — His Excellency Governor Le has 
issued two more proclamations, copies of which have been received. 
One is directed against gamblers, inns or houses on shore, and 
boats on the river, which are opened for their reception and en- 
couragement. 

* From the gaming houses, where time and property are wasted, 
the desperate loser is often driven to robbery and murder to supply 
ffi&’wants. His Excellency laments that the police appoints to 
Suppress gaming receive bribes to connive at and encourage it. 
He exhorts the infatuated gamester to abandon his infatuated pur- 
suits, and Government will not inquire into the past ; if not, punish- 
ment must be indicted. 

. ' ‘ The other proclamation is directed against the Lingting smug- 
glers, who have of late, the Governor sa\s, proceeded to the most 
daring and desperate lengths, even to tire upon the Government 
boats sent on the preventive service. 

( He describes a class of boats containing thirty or forty oars, and 
carrying fire-arms, which arc called in Chinese, { fd hue ting,’ ( swift 
CrUb boats.' When smuggling fails them, they become pirates. 
Jtis Excellency advises them to break up their boats, and return to 
lawful callings, otherwise he will employ force against them, and, 
punish them capitally. 

( It is said that on the accession of the reigning Emperor a number 
of the persons formerly belonging to the famous pirate Chang- 
paou-tsae, who, on submitting to Government, had been transported# 
allowed to return to Canton. But their faces were branded 
iw^bbly as pirates, and no persons will employ them in lawful 
q&^uits } hence ttyey are forced to have recourse to smuggling $n<i, f 
piracy for a subsistence, - v 
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4 ‘The "Peking Gazette” mentions a thousand families of wantler- , 
ing Tartars unprovided for anterior to the breaking out of the, 
rebellion. It is reported that one of the generate who led forth 
troops against the rebels, has, with his division, either totally 
perished, or been taken by the enemy, as he has not been heard of 
since. %' 

Netherlands India. 

' The intelligence from Java, received through Holland, is more 
favourable than it has been for some time past. The following is the ' 
latest communication that we have seen : 

( Batavia, March 10. — In the residency of Socrakarta, a combined 
attack has again been made on the insurgents in Padang, which had 
a no less favourable issue than the hrst, and has produced the best 
effect on the petty chiefs in the populous district of Padang: Lieut.* 
General de*Koek having received, from the highly zealous com- 
mandant of Klutten, a most numerous list of chiefs of Dessas, who 
have submitted, and continue daily to come in for that purpose. 

‘ From Djocjocarta, the most favourable reports continue to ne 
received ; only provisions, which had fallen to a moderate price, had 
again become rather dearer. 

* It was hoped that this would be remedied by a consignment ol 
rice to Djocjocarta. 

* In the residency of Kadoe, Colonel Cleerens had again made an 
excursion towards Bagelleen, in consequence of which some more 
chiefs bad submitted. The principal rebel, Dipo Negoro, accofiftii 
panie$by several of his adherents, had gone from Ban oc Oerip to* 
wards Padang, leav ing only a small force at the first place. 

‘The presence of a column of Major Van der Wyck, in Probolingo, 
had hitherto had the best effect. All the movements of the enenty 
there are baffled ; and only a few days ago a troop of insurgents, who 
appeared disposed to take a post at Bligo, were driven from that 
place by this column. In general, the people of that district enjoy 
all the tranquillity that can he wished ; and se\ eral of the chiefs beiny 
assembled at Blabak on the ‘27 th of last month, gave the resident at 
Kadoe solemn assurance of their fidelity and zeal.’ 

Persians and Russians. 

vt 

The following is the latest intelligence from the army in Georgia, 
and is contained in a letter from St. Petersburg, dated July 4 , 1827 *. 

‘ In consequence of the testimony given by General Paskewitsch 
to the fidelity and zeal of Colonel Sultan Akmet Khan, of Elisowy, 
in 1826 , during the irruption of the Persians into the Musulman 
provinces united with Russia, by which conduct he maintained tran- 
quillity in his possessions, in the midst of the Isesghees, and*the 
inhabitants of Sheki, who had revolted, the Emperor has been pleased^ 
to appoint him Knight of the Order of St. Anne of the second claWj^ 
and to give him the insignia in diamonds. t>l 



SSff Summary of the latest Intelligence* 

-‘On the fih of May, a caravan of 106 camels loaded with cottoh 
yafrn, and other goods from Bukharia; arrived at Troitzky. - i * 

1 U pohitiformation that Ilassan Khan was on the right bank of the 
Araxes, With some cavalry, opposite a convenient ford, and that he 
hindered the inhabitants of the left bank from returning to their vil- 
lages, General Benkendorff advanced, on the 6th of JtiAe, from 
Etchmiadzine towards Sardar Abad, with a battalion of the 40th 
regiment of Chasseurs, 100 men of the regiment of Grenadiers of 
Georgia, two pieces of cannon, and 950 Cossacks. 

* OnThe 8th, at five in the morning, he arrived at the village of 
Feuda, one werst from the Araxes. By the reports of the Armenians, 
Hapsan Khan had really been in that village with his cavalry, 500 
infantry, and three pieces of cannon, but had hastily left it at day-< 
break, and gone farther down the river. The Armenians also de-> 
dared that the inhabitants were in the mountains, at* least sixty 
wersts from the banks of the river. General Benkendorf desiring 
to ascertain the enemy’s force, undertook to reconnoitre in person ; 
and leaving the chasseurs and the cannon on the left bank, be cross- 
ed the Araxes with 100 tirailleurs and the Cossacks. Two werstfr 
from the river he occupied the village of Khan Marnot, and ordered 
Major Verbitzky, commanding the 4th regiment of Cossacks. 
Yielding to the solicitations of that officer, Gen. Benkendorf permit- 
ted him to attack the Persians, who approached to the number of 
$00 men, but be enjoined him to be very circumspect not to sepa- 
rate from the detachment, and lie at the same time gave orders to 
Colonel Karpoff to hold himself in readiness with the rest of the 
Cossacks. When lie learned that Verbitzky was advancing, he sent 
Colonel Karpoff, to support him. The enemy retreated towards the 
mountains, passing before the village of Kassim Djan, and drew the 
Cossacks into strong ground, intersected by ravines, where Major 
-Verbitzky, led away by ins bravery, fell upon the Persians, and had 
neatly broken their right wing, when a considerable quantity of caval- 
* ry, which laid been in ambush, took the Cossacks on the flank. In 
this attack Major Verbitzky and Captain Ousehakoff, of the regi- 
ment of Karpoff, were killed. The Cossacks defended themselves 
bravely, but, deprived of their commander, and overpowered by 
numbers, they were obliged to Fall back. The arrival of Colonel 
Karpoff stopped the pursuit of the Persians, and obliged them- to 
* retreat towards the mountains. 

V * Besides the two officers, the Cossacks lost 10$ men. The enemy 
4o6t above $00 men, including ten officers, whose horses were taken 
t sfey tbe Cossacks. 

Mirhaidar Khan, of Great Bukharia, having died last year, M. 
his eldest son, succeeded him j but he dying, after a reign 
/aEroiV months, Oamer, the third son of Mirhaidar, seized on the 
;^ns; of government, contrary to the rights of Batzyr, the, second 
, the legiti mate heir to the throne, Batzyr ft baa assembled 
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hie partisans, took several towns, and besieged the capital, where 
Oamer held out for two months j but being in danger of famine, he 
wa§ obliged to leave the capital and the government to his, brother, 
Bat2yr, who was acknowledged by all the inhabitants of Bukhara; 
It is said that the new Khan is already preparing troops to march 
against Tashkent.’ y 

<{. , New Director. ^ 

1 The only event of interest that has taken place, connected with 
the home government of India, has been the election of Colonel 
Lushington to the Direction, after a severe contest against Sir 
William Young, of which wc give the official report below. 

; On Wednesday, the 25th of June, a ballot was taken at the East 
India House, for the election of a Director in the room of Edward 
Parry, Esq. deceased. At six o’clork the glasses were closed, and 
delivered ter the scrutineers, who reported the election to have fallen 
on Lieut. -Colonel James Law Lushington, C.B. 


For Colonel James Law Lushington 794 

For Colonel Sir Win. Young 698 

Majority in favour of Colonel Lushington 96 


It would appear from the advertisement since put forth by Sir 
William Young, that he intends going again to the ballot on the 
next vacancy, on which the contest is likely to be pretty general, 
as we find Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Mackinnon, and some others, enter- 
taining the same intention. 

New Governor-General. 

The appointment of a new Governor-General for India is an 
event of greater importance, a,g upon the personal character and fit* 
ness of such an individual for the high post he is appointed to fill, 
must depend greatly the usefulness and success of his administra- 
tion. In our anxiety to express our sentiments with as little delay 
as possible on this occasion, we gave publicity to the following y 
article in the pages of the Sphynx, but, as it will be more strictly 
in place in these pages, we here transcribe it : 

We shall always feel great pleasure in being able to qualify any 
general censure which we may feel it our duty to pass on any class ’U&; 
men, by citing the names of individuals who have proved themsehpi 
worthy to he excepted from it. In our last Number we took occasion 
to comment on the appointments of Colonial Governors, and to draw the 
attention of our readers to the defects of the system, as illustrated by 
the case of Lord Charles Somerset ; we objected to the almost indfe - 
criminate nomination of General Officers, whom, as bred in tlie despotic, 
doctrines of military discipline, we deem ill adapted to govern on tho^ 
sound liberal principles which, as Englishmen, wc insist upon a? 
home, and have ifo right to deny to our countrymen or dependents 
abroad ; and we pointed out the clanger of irresponsibility which &ri&8 
from the appointment of Noble Lords, whose influence in one or both ' 
of the Ponses of Parliament precludes the hope pf their ever b$£g 
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subjected to punishment for any malversation, however flagrant. Th« 
retrospect of all our Colonial Governments is sufficiently gloomy. Ifc 
is cheering, therefore, to be able to look forward with confidence to 
the better anticipations of the future, afforded us by the rumoured 
nomination of Lord William Bentinek to be Governor-General of India. 
We need not say that we entertain a peculiar feeling toward our Oriental 
possessions, and, therefore, that we hail with increased pleasure the 
prospect now opened to us. 

All that we know of Lord William Bentinck’s private character is 
aimable; all that is recorded of his public conduct is honourable ; he has 
shown Jjim self a soldier; he has pro ted himself noble ; he is not a broken 
jockey, 4 ruined gamester, a reckless rake, seeking in a foreign govern- 
ment the means of restoring a dilapidated fortune, or a shattered con- 
stitution ; but carries to the execution of his high employment a sound 
4nd honest judgment, undiverted by the cares of private embarrassment# 
unenfeebled by bodily infirmity. With these advantages on his side# 
-he may hold himself superior to those petty considerations of private 
feeling, individual interest, or personal convenience, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, have fettered the will of the be.-t-disposed Governors; 
we have therefore a right to expect much from him, and grievously shall 
we be disappointed if we are deceived. 

*We form onr anticipations of the future on our experience of the past; 
we take Lord William Bentinck’s former litc and conduct as a guarantee 
for his future administration. Passing by his personal courage and his 
military skill,* qualities shared by him, though in unequal degree, by 
many hundreds of his comrades, vve nm-.t proceed at once to those special 
faculties and qualifications which, in our opinion, render him peculiarly 
fit for the trust about to be reposed in him ; these are, strong natural 
sense, great coolness in planning, and extraordinary perseverance, al- 
most a dogged pertinacity, in the accomplishment of his object. These 
qualities were amply developed during his Lordship’s ministry and com- 
mand in Sicily ; that the good effect of his measures for improving that 
beautiful country have not been permaiymt, was not his fault ; it was on$ 
of the many crimes of that nefarious system for which the memory of 
toother will he responsible to posterity. All that an honest man, over- 
borne by superior power, could do, Lord William did ; he protested against 
the violation of good faith while yet incomplete, and when it was ac- 
complished in spite of his protest, he manifested, by uncompromising 
opposition, his sense of the insult which he had received from the minis- 
ter, by having been made the unwilling and unconscious instrument of 
his most flagrant acts of injustice. Sicily, which had received us when 

4 prope was shut against us, aud, as the noblest reward of such alliance. 

id been raised to the rank of a constitutional government, was handed 
oyer to the ancient despotism under which she had groaned for ages, 
without a stipulation. The Genoese, who, on the faith of our proclama* 
tions in favour of liberty, had risen against the French garrison while our 
troops ^were actually fighting in their suburbs, were delivqrqtj# bound 

His Lordship excited the admiration of that excellent but unfortunate 
^#0Jdigr, Sir John Moore, by the masterly conduct of his brigade at Corunna, 
ttii last military exploit was ihe taking of Genoa in about ai* hour*; for the 
fAgtfos&ion of Alharro was in fact the possession of the toWn, To gain the 
8*bj6 position, on a former occasion, cost the Austrians about aa many monthl, 
aod yet they could not hold it. 
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hand and foot, to their most ancient and inveterate enemy and riwt; 
Italy, which had been roused by us from the military, butim all othfcf* ? 
respects the useful tyranny, of Napoleon, was again reduced under 
leaden sceptre of Austria. The good intentions professed, and to somtf 
extent manifested, in the commencement of these several measures, 
wiU ever do honour to the name of Lord William Bentinck ; their scan-t 
Mbug terminations add to the blots on that other and very different 
Character, to which it is his best praise to have been opposed. *0 
" Under better auspices, Lord William may he able to accomplish for 
Indict what he designed for Sicily. The experience gained by him lit 
the one country will serve him in the other; for the work oLreform 
has the same enemies, and nearly the same difficulties in all. He may 
not, indeed, encounter a Queen of Naples on some Oriental throne, but ' 
he may find some equally officious old women in the councils of hit 
Presidency ; he will not be undermined by the .Jcsuists, but he will often 
be foiled by the passive resistance of the Bi amins ; he will find that priests 
and priestcraft are influenced by the same impulses in all climates. In 
the privileged classes of bis own countrymen in India, be will find * an 
order* as bigoted to ancient ways, as dotinglv attached to every point 
of self-interest, as fond of darkness, as tremblingly alive to the dangers 
of discussion and the horrors of change, as any he has left behind him* 
These will be his most formidable enemies, because lie must always bo in 
contact with them ; against these he must ever be on his guard, because 
they have ever the power of deceiving him by false intelligence. Ho 
will find no free press to counteract this influence by telling him the 
truth ; he will miss the benefit of hostile discussion in eliciting public 
opinion. 

Against these difficulties his Lordship will have mainly to rely on the 
resources of his own mind, on his own moderation, firmness, and in* 
tegrityj ahd that lie may the better exert these qualities, he will not 
fail to keep at due distance all candidates for his confidence, till he has , 
ascertained the soundness of their pretensions. On this point he had 
the advantage over most Govcrifcors-General ; India is not now to him $ 
he has not to learn his lesson when he should put it into practice ; he I# 
not thrown into the trammels of a secretary, by his ignorance of th$ : 
people, their laws, customs, and prejudices. A new Governor usually . 
takes the turn of character of the first favourite who can gain an ascefl* , 
dancy over him : Lord William Bentinck will lie free from this influence: 
not only from the nature of his character, w liich, as being somewhat cola 
and unusually reserved, affords little encouragement to sycophancy ; but 
more materially, as his subordinate will not ha\e the opportunity of 
misleading his judgment under the pretence of informing his iae*» 
perience. ^ 

We rffould not do our duty, however, as impartial chroniclers artcL 
commentators on events, nor should really he doing justice to the object 
of our etftogy, if wc did not confess that there were occasional feature* 
in his LorcSnip’s Sicilian administration which neither met our noneur- 
rence at the time, nor have yet been approved by our cooler considfifjte 
ation j we .are Willing to attribute some of the harsher aud least politfe 
measure! of hi# Palermitan administration to that officiousness of un* ^ 
derlings against which we are now warning him. His Lordship, indeed* 
Was not generally fortunate in his coadjutors; these, no doubt, were 
imposed tipon him purposely, perhaps, to curb his better genius; but 
we must yet hold hjun responsible for their acts,-— they might have been 
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forced upon his councils, but they ought not to have imposed upon his 
judgment. He may, however, learn an important lesson from the fate of 
, his subordinates -.—while the military Charlatan, and the semi-military 
Colonel Contractor, have sunk into insignificance, the different fortunes 
of his Adjutant and Quarter-Masters-General, both destined to; fill 
Colonial Governments, present an extraordinary contrast. Sir Ruftine 
Donkin has returned from the Cape with the affections of the colonists,' 
altf with the declared approbation of his Sovereign ; General Campbell 
dted with charges pending over his head for malversation in the loniah 
Islands. Lord William knew both these men : let him reflect on the 
advicejwhich he received from each ; ami in his future confidence (it is 
the curll of greatness that it cannot act alone) let him reject or adopt 
suggestions as they remind him of former advisers ; he would not often 
be wrong if this were his only rule for the guidance of his judgment. 

Ail these things considered, we may congratulate the country on this 
now appointment; w r e wish, indeed, that it had possessed the further 
merit of having been made on purely public grounds, andgiot through 
personal connexion. Lord William Bentinek's merits and his services 
might long have remained unrewarded had not Mr. Canning been nearly 
allied to the Duke of Portland. The Premier should remember, that. as 
lie owes the foundation of his fortune to his own talents, his best chance 
o £ retaining his elevation is to rally round him men of mental ability, 
that setting the aristocracy of mind against the aristocracy of birth, he 
may place his power on a securer basis than can be formed by any cabal 
of personal or family interests. 


The Lords of the King’s most Honorable Privy Council had a 
meeting at the Council-oflice on .Saturday, the 21st ultimo, to hear 
an appeal from the decision of the Court of Bengal, ip. the East 
Indies. The Lords present were the Master of the Hills, the. 
Honorable Hugh Elliot, &e. Their Lordships met shortly before 
1,1 o’clock, when Mr. Sergeant Spaukie was heard by their Lord* 
r ships for upwards of two hours and a half, in opposition to the 
prayer of an appeal in the case of * Biswas v. Biswas,’ (involv- 
ing property to the amount of near half a million,) in answer to 
the arguments of the appellants, whose counsel has been heat'd by 
their Lordships at a previous meeting. The appellants, in this case, 
are the sons of the deceased, who claim the property on the ground 
of having been admitted by their father into partnership with him.- 
The case has been decided against them three times in the East India 
Courts, and in favour of their opponents, who are the brothers of 
tf?e deceased, and who, in support of their claim, have produced a 
will, bequeathing the bulk of the immense wealth to thepa, and also 
to a grandson of the deceased. 

. y After the case had been closed on behalf of the respondents, 
counsel were ordered to withdraw, while their Lordships cattle to a 
decision whether or not to hear the reply of the appellants- to the 
arguments advanced by Mr. Sergeant Spankie. ThV&>ttnkel for the 
appellants were ultimately permitted to address theirTiordships. Mr. 

tlien heard at considerable length, on bebtffi of the rfpp&n 

lfcrtfa '. ittlviHi tWp mAAtihrr hrnkrv nn 1 ‘ * ‘i*** ' ' 
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Establishment of the Sphynx. t ^ 

It is since the publication of the last Number of the Orient®’* 
Herald for July, that the Editor of this Journal has undertaken tW 
publication of another, issuing more frequently than the present from, 
the press, and calculated for the meridian of Europe, as this, is foij 
Asia. As it is right that this event, and the causes which led toA 
should be fully recorded in the pages of the Oriental Herald, *tSfe 
Editor takes occasion to introduce here the whole of the Preface! 
by which the first Number of the Sphynx was ushered forth, to the 
world, as it contains the most candid and comprehensive account of 
hfs motives and views that he could put together in the required space., 
He begs only to add, that neither this nor any other circumstance 
is likely to divert his attention from the great interest to the ad- 
vocacy of which he stands pledged in this Publication : but while, 
the Sphynx is devoted almost exclusively to the Politics and &itera-* 
ture of Europe, the Oriental Herald will still, as heretofore, be 
devoted principally to the interest of India, perhaps, even on this 
very account, more exclusively than before. It will be satisfactory 
also for the Friends of that Cause which the Oriental Herald has 
never ceased to advocate with unabated zeal, to learn that the 
success of the Sphynx, for which there is already the strongest 
grounds of hope, so far from lessening the exertion bestowed on the 
Oriental Herald, will serve materially to strengthen the means, 
pecuniary and literary, by which it may obtain a great accession of 
additionaLtalent and information $ and, consequently, by which itft. 
influenedjon the public mind may be proportionately increased. , 

■ The Preface to the Sphynx is so frank and comprehensive, that’ 
not a word of further introduction to it can be necessary. It is ; 
therefore repeated verbatim , as follows : 

It is not usual, I believe, to usher forth a Newspaper with a Preface,* , 
this distinction being generally confined to books assuming a more impor- 
tant character, and aiming at more permanent duration, than works which A 
are sometimes contemptuously designated as the mere * ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the press.’ But as this particular Journal will be especially 
characterized by the novelty of its plan, in contradistinction to that on 
which Weekly Papers are at present almost uniformly conducted, and by 
its leaving the beaten path of its contemporaries to strike out a new tracts 
for itself, it may with the less hesitation depart from established precis* 
demand be as original in this first outline of its character, as it is hopea 
it will be in the progressive development of all the features by which it 
seeks to.be known and distinguished among its fellows. 

I proceed, therefore, to state the origin, and explain the design, of , 
this Publication ; as well as to say something of the principles on which, 
it wilL be conducted, and to offer a word or two in extenuation of the , 
apparent pr$puj$)kion which leads me to consider myself qualified to, 
undertake its diifction. , , * ; 

It is now pcaifyten years since my attention was peculiarly, And I may ' 
say professionally/ drawn to the study and diseussion of Gener^. Jfpliti^ 
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during’ the whole of which period, I have befen in the daily habit of per- 
using attentively most of tne principal Journals of Europe, r should 
have been utterly devoid of the most ordinary degree of penetration, if 
Ihad not, in such a continued investigation, been rendered sensible of 
the merits and defects of the several particular plans by which the lead- 
ing Papers of the day are respectively characterized j if I had not been 
able, in short, to profit by this diversity, and taught to distinguish be* 
flfasenthe good and evil which, with scarcely a single exception, enters, 
though in very varied proportions, into the composition of every News* 
paper that is published. 

By# se whose experience has not made them intimately acquainted 
with tft' secrets of Newspaper management, (for, to the great mass of 
readers, secrets they still undoubtedly are,) it is naturally enough infer* 
red that each individual Journal is a faithful transcript of its Editor’s 
njfad— that nothing finds a place in its columns but matter of which he 
conscientiously approves, and the publication of which he considers likely 
to promote the public welfare, for the preservation of which, ^1 profess 
themselves earnestly interested. 

Were there no heavy tax placed by the Government upon Newspapers; 
and less of that struggling competition which has reduced the price of all 
to one common level,— compelling the Proprietors of every new Paper, 
however few the copies printed, to .sell their production at the same price 
as the oldest Journals established, however great the number sold by these, 
(two obstacles which can only be overcome by the sinking a vast capital 
in unavoidable outlay, and straining every effort to acquire the extensive 
circulation which can alone secure a remunerating profit) were 
these disadvantages not in existence, and could a moderate extent of 
Circulation be made to reward the labours of public writers generally, we 
should then no doubt actually see, what is now, however, never to be 
met with, Public Papers reflecting only the minds of those b^phom they 
Were conducted, and purged of every thing that did not strictly accord 
with the tastes, the feelings, and the judgment of their Editors. 

At present, however, this is impos/ible. If a Daily Pajver is to be 
established, a capital of 20,000/. at least must be risked. Its price, though 
it should sell but 100 copies per day, and without a single advertisement, 
must be as low as that of the Paper selling 10,000 copies, and making 
10,000/. a-ycar by advertisements. But as, at this price, nothing short 
of a circulation nearly as extensive as the greatest of ^ its contemporaries 
wijl save its capital from entire loss, the first maxim is ‘ extend the cir- 
culation, konesth / if you cun ; but, at any rate, extend the circulation. 
This is the incessant cry of the Proprietors, who are generally mere 
capitalists looking only for a large return of interest, while the Editor, 
however honest or however able, being generally their salaried servant, 
must be subservient to the views of his masters, or give place to a more* 
bending and tractable successor. Accordingly, it is found that gihce 
numbers is the great desideratum, the tastes of all classes must be suited j 
public opinion miiot not be fed but followed. I here must be but^ little 
of profound political discussion, and still less of refined literary criticism, 
: because the really intellectual among mankind arc so comparativelyfew ; 
^bot there must be abundant records of crimes, in all theirhorrid defoij 
Airies,— of accidents in all their painful details,— of (Wit brawls and 
nightly revels among the lowest of mankind,— of sporting matches, 'Wilts', 
tifeseente, frauds,— and every description of personal 'rind private 
Mil fcW’fr&a- the dinners and routs of the haul m to the watoh-hotwe 
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adventures of rakes and busies, and the morbid sentimentality of dte 
bauchees and villains expiating their offences at the gallows., , 

All this must be given, not because the Editors feel pleasure in SUttr , 
details, or because they conceive thdm to be conducive to the improve* 
mailt Of public morals or the welfare of their fellow-men, but' because 
the Proprietors must be remunerated, and therefore ten thousand readers 
must be obtained. The very lowest appetites must therefore be pandered 
to,— the very lowest tastes gratified ; and this being done, numbers cojMfe 
apace. The cause of the great success that has marked the career of 
Paper is popularly understood to be its constant watching of the current 
of public opinion, audits swimming with the stream. The cause, of the 
ri$mg of another from comparative obscurity to eminence is sdra to be 
its 4 humorous delineations of character,’ ns they were called, in which 
One of its contributors held up to ridicule, and described in the language : 
of caricature, all the personal peculiarities of those who had the misfor- 
tune to be dragged before its tribunal. The success of another was oc* 
casioned bv tjie unrivalled copiouoiicbs with which every rape, murder, 
and atrocity committed Hi England, was detailed in its columns, and 
often illustrated with drawings and engravings of the horrid and revolt- 
ing scenes. And others again, though less gross in their violation of the 
ordinary bounds of principle and propriety, place their powers of attrac- 
tion in qualities quite as lar removed from that zeal for the improvement 
of Mankind, which ought to form the basis of every undertaking emanat- 
ing from the press, and which all pretend to honour, by professing, at 
least, to be under its influence. 

These considerations had long since induced me to resolve, if ever a 
favourable opportunity should present itself, to attempt something of a 
higher kind. 1 was not so much a visionary as to indulge a hope of being, 
able to reform in other Papers the evils I have here endeavoured to de* 
scribe; bwt was sufficient of an enthusiast to believe that there must be 
many others amongst my countrymen who would give me their support? 
in any attempt that 1 might make to establish a new Journal in which the 
experiment should be tried, in orper to ascertain whether, in a country 
that stands confessedly superior in Knowledge to all others on the glohe^ 
there could be found a sufficient number of intelligent readers to support 
a more independent and intellectual Taper than anv that can, under the 
circumstances adverted to, be expected to exist. That such an attempt 
would obtain me the secret ill-will, and probably the open hostility of 
many established Journalists, 1 could readily believe ; but having, through, 
a life of no ordinary peril, never yet been deterred from any enterprise by 
fear pf the dangers that might await it, whether personal or political, thq 
present was a duty in the discharge of which I should be still more tenfc. 
cious of my habitual firmness of purpose; for 1 have so rooted a convict 
turn of the virtue of such an attempt as this, whether it succeed or not* 
that I should not be removed from my resolution, supposing it even 
certain, that in consequence of my acting on it, every press in existence 
were to denounce me as a traitor to their cause. f 

Shortly after my return to my native country from India, the circum^, 
Stances attending which are now generally known, an opportunity pre< 
•ented itself pf carrying this resolution into effect; certain individuals £ 
of great political and literary talent, and whose views aa4o the Jitate. pf? 
the Newspaper Press generallwooiacided with my own, having agreed; 
if L would furnish the capital necessary for the undertaking,^ eonr* 
mence and conduct a Daily Paper, the jfoming ChroMe, en*h e f 
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ciples I had avowed} Tlie multifarious engagements into which I was 
then plunged,— first, in establishing the ‘ Oriental Herald/ a Monthly 
Joumil devoted to the exposure of mis-goverrfment in India; next, in 
conducting five several proceeding! at law for redress of public an^ i per- 
aomfl injuries; one, against the then Governor-General of Indifcfor 
arbitrary and oppressive treatment ; — another, against the India^Com- 
panv, for illegally destroying the Freedom of the Press in that part of 
tip British dominions under their rule ; — and three others against eer- 
t% calumniators of my private character — the triumphant issue of 
which is now universally known : — all these engagements, each sufficient 
td engross the time of any one individual, rendered it impossible for. me 
to do |Jtore than furnish the capital necessary for the Evening Paper in 
question ; but this I did cheerfully, and alone, until compelled, by cir- 
cumstances quite unconnected with its merits or defects, to Submit, to 
the heavy loss of abandoning it at a moment when its prospects were 
most promising ; and thus incurring a total loss of upwards ot 1500/. 

My resolution was, however, still unshaken, and in the ^ery last num- 
ber of that Paper an announcement was madeghat the suspension of the 
design was but temporary, and that whenever circumstances again pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity of returning to it, the attempt would be 
renewed. 

The subsequent history of the total destruction of all my property in 
India, to the extent of 40,000/., and the entailment of debts and em- 
barrassments to the extent of 10,000/. more, arising out of the vindictive 
measures of the Government of that country, which seemed determined, 
even vfter my ruin by their own hands, to pursue me to the grave, and 
the expense and suffering to which I was subjected even by successful 
struggles against my private calumniators here, are so much matters of 
notoriety, that I need only advert to them, to explain whyihe attempt 
has never since been revived, and to show, that though the v W Bb remained 
•Unhanged, the means could never be commanded for carrying this pur- 
pose into execution 

A new event has, however, just inspired, which revives the long- 
dormant but never totally extinguished hope ; and I hasten, therefore, 
to. avail myself of the power which it gives incto renew my long-cherished 
project. In addition to the many proud testimonies of public approba- 
tion which I have had the honour to receive from many of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals of our time and country, for the very conduct 
wjiich drew upon me the unrelenting persecution of my tyrannical op- 
pfesors in the East, I have recently had the gratification to receive a 
remittance of Five Thousand Rupees from India, in a letter, which en- 
closed to me the following extract of the will of the late Mr. Richard 
Bechcr, a gentleman of fortune, who had resided the greater part of a 
long and active life in the interior of Bengal, and who therefore pos- 
sessed abundant opportunities of knowing the nature and character of 
my writings during my residence in that country, as Editor of the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal/ The extract was as follows : 

« 

' * To James Silk Buckingham, formerly of Calcutta, but now residing in Lon- 
1 don, the sum of Five Thousand Sicca Rupees, which I direct to be remitted to 
' him* there at the par of exchange ; and this legacy I give to him as a token of 
f respect 1 bear to him, for his public zeal and manly conduct, with regard to those 
[ members of society in India* whom the mistaken and persecuting doctrines of 
'S&y. baye debarred from proving to the world that they are good Christians, 
? subjects, and worthy members of the community/ 
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TdSlfiow how purely ai\d entirely disinterested this beques%«^u^«fe| , 
been*! may add, that I never had t)^ slightest acquaintance witkftfe 
Bechqf during the whole of my residence in India, either personai|ptd& 
by'c^spondence; that this public and solemn testimony was ^qour- 
neqM%ith any imaginable influence of relationship or intimapy*? fUt& 
Wtmlto) the more valuable as being given long after my banishment f tagL 
thtdKcountry for daring to advocate the cause of the oppressed, andMqfl 
after all the public discussions on that event, both in India and in 
Md, had exhausted every thing that could be said in mv dis-favour, or ? 
in justification of the punishment to which I had been subjected. ^ 

J had no sooner received this legacy, than, considering how I coukL 
belt evince my gratitude to the public-spirited testator, and how best 
justify this mark of his dying approbation, it occurred to me that I might ’ 
never again possess so favourable an opportunity as this presented me, of ( 
renewing the attempt to effect what I had so long desired; and I was the 
indre encouraged to indulge this determination, from a belief that by so ' 
so doing, I should most effectually follow up in this country the very 
course of conduct which had obtained me this very flattering testimony 
of a stranger, though a fellow-subject, in another, lhe moment, too* 
seemed suited to the undertaking; aided by the support of friends, to 
whom I shall ever feel grateful, 1 had already succeeded in establishing 
the; Oriental Herald as firmly as money and labour could effect this 
object. I had ended all iny struggles against open persecutors and 
secret revilers. I had received, unsought, the approbation even of 
enemies, and the general eulogy of those who could not be suspec^gd of 
any feeling beyond neutrality, in passing judgment on the last volipe of 
my Travels through Eastern countries which issued from the press.' I 
was therefore comparatively, at least, disencumbered of most of the epa- 
barrassmenfftvhich had before weighed me to the ground ; disengage^ 
from actual contention with either public or private enemies, and as 
much at peace with all mankind us any individual can ever hope to be, 
who dares be bold enough to cxqcess his sentiments without reserve^ 
and* conscious of the purity of his own motives, to hazard the fi'imli -ex* 
pression of his inmost thoughts to the world. 

I therefore resolved on placing this Legacy from India on the altar of 
Public Opinion in England. I did not wish to appropriate the smallest 
portion of such a * free-will offering’ to any but a strictly public pur* 
pose; and I immediately endeavoured to ascertain whether I could not 
find- others among the circle of my immediate friends, who would add 
their mite to this ‘talent,’ so that, instead of ‘ wrapping it up in a napkin, 
it might be put out to a good and useful increase, and thus do honour to 
the memory of him by whom it was originally bequeathed. My anticipa- 
tions were not unfounded. A sum, sufficient at least for the experiment, 
was soon added by others, to the amount deposited by myself ; and, aim 
ing at the success of this undertaking, chiefly in a political and intel- 
lectual sense, with no more profit than may be sufficient to keep all 
parties engaged in its management honesty and place them above mi 
reach of those temptations which so constantly assail the press in everj 
possible shape, — they have committed to me the launching, the equip 
ment, and the navigation of this t^eir adventrous bark, upon the great 
and turbulent sea, m whichHt wiil^ no doubt,, be tossed an d ag itateC 
by a thousand open tempests, besides being exposed to the seerdt rockf 
and hidden shoals which beset'* the track orHhe boldest navigators# ftn<! 
the more abundantly when th^ ^e to pass the limits &U oromar^ 
Oriental Herald, V rf. 14. * 2 D 
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charts, and spread their enterprising sails for undiscovered^countries, or 
for new and untried paths to knowledge or to fame. < ‘ 

This, then, is the history, simple and unadorned, of at least aft hohest, 
ftftd it is hoped, an honourable undertaking ; and these the progr&rive 
steps by which a design, long and ardently entertained, has been bfttaght 
the eve of consummation. Of the plan, according to which this 
ttesign will be attempted to be completed, I need only say, that its chief 
feature will be a constant effort to avoid the useless repetitions, and 
frivolous details, which now occupy so large a space in almost every 
Weekly Paper that can be named ,• and the substitution, in its place, of 
original articles on those great political questions which, from time to 
time, engage the public attention. This will form the first department 
of the paper. In a second , will be given original communications from 
every quarter of the globe, and embracing every subject of general 
interest ; some of which, particularly those from France, Italy, Germany, 
and Spain, will be occasionally given in the languages of* the respective 
countries, whenever it may be desirable to preserve the spirit of the 
original from escaping in a hurried translation. Analytical strictures on the 
proceedings of Parliament, of the Courts of Law, and other public bodies, 
*■— examinations of the doctrines of the Daily Journals, — criticisms on 

i irofessedly impartial critics, — and reviews of the solemn and dictatorial 
udgments of Monthly and Quarterly Reviews, will occupy a third por* 
ion. Accounts of New and illustrations of Old Books, uniting a re- 
trospective, with an actual and prospective record of Literature, Science, 
and Art, will form a fourth department of investigation ; in which will 
be included all that belongs to the three great divisions of knowledge 
foamed, from the loftiest productions of the human mind, to the humblest 
efforts that in ay appear to possess any well-grounded claim on public 
attention. The whole will be closed by a brief yet comAhensive Ge- 
neral Chronicle of Public Events — foreign as well as domestic; brief, 
from its style and manner, but comprehensive from the extent of its 
range, in which an attempt will bempde to embody all the material facts 
of current universal history, in as few words as may be found compatible 
with clearness and intelligibility. 

' But * asks the reader, * w hy so enigmatical a name ? ' That nothing 
may remain unexplained, 1 will answer this question with the same 
frankness with which I have endeavoured to anticipate every other. In 
the choice of a name for any new Publication, no man can tell the diffi- 
culty but he who may try the experiment. The reason is almost obvious. 
Every Newspaper ought to have a name expressive of its character ; but 
as the whole range of the English language contains but few of these, they 
have been already all usurped, and repeated in every imaginable form. 
If the reader has any curiosity to see how limited is the range in this 
respect, he may call at Peele's Coffee House, or the Chapter, where he 
will find all tlie Papers in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; 
among which are about 50 Mercurys, 30 Heralds, 20 Chronicles, 20 
Couriers, and so on of the rest ; leaving scarcelv any choice of a really • 
appropriate name, without adopting some already existing one, and thus 
wanting distinctiveness. At first, the name of ‘ A iujijs ' was decided on : 
ftftd the motto of Lord Bacon chtim, in which he says, ‘ It is weB to 
*fcommit the beginnings of all greaKetioni to Argus, with his hundred 
«yw, and the end to Briareip, with his hundred hands/ To this, however, 

* feta} Objection was raiswf for it had been used often, and not always 
Itfnrtabfy was indispensable that the ifeme should be new as well as 
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appropriate, and this joint Consideration produced the selection of Xri* : 
Sphinx. Its novelty of application is indisputable, though its anfiqttity 
of existence reaches beyond the records of history, and is shrouded in , 
impenetrable darkness. It was an Oracle among die Egyptians, and hs 
yuch became the depository of the wisdom of the age, and jyavC forth in 
itfc sentences the knowledge of many. It united the purity of fhfe virgin 
With thfe strength and firmness of the lion. Its influence was benefta&t, 
and its reputation universal, as far as the limits of civilization thdv'ex** 
tended. To all this, I felt the Sphynx of modern days might at lpast 
aspire. But what especially confirmed me in the preference of this name, 
above all others, was a passage in an old Arabian Physician and Travel- 
ler, Abd-cl-Atecf, a native of Bagdad, who flourished in the 600th year 
of the Hejira, and the 203d year of our own era, and who used the fol- 
lowing remarkable expressions : 

* A sensible man inquiring of me what, of all I hail seen in Egypt, had most 

* excited uiy # admiration, 1 answered, the nicety of proportion in the Sphynx. 

* The wonder is that, in a work of such colossal size, the sculptor should nfcve 

* been able to preserve the exact proportion of every part ; seeing that Nature 

* had presented him with no model of a similar colossus, or any at all eom- 
« parable.’ 

It is this union of colossal dimensions with minute variety of detail, 
this endeavour to preserve the exact proportion of every part, ill the 
order of their power to instruct and delight, which will be especially 
characteristic of the present Publication ; and, keeping constantly in view 
the peculiar charm of the collossal work whose name it 1ms thus adopted, 
and the importance of mingling pleasure with information in all its 
varied forms, every effort will be made so to blend with its sterner and 
graver dujtics the light and attractive graces of intellectual entertainment, 
as to pro^bce from this happy and well proportioned union, one complete 
and harmonious whole. 

My own real or supposed qualifications for the direction of so import- , 
ant an undertaking remain nowJtQ he spoken of. 1 could wish that this 
task had devolved on others, rather than on myself. But, though it 
offends good taste to see any man unnecessarily undertaking the tusk of 
his own eulogist, there are times and occasions on which, to speak what ; 
he truly believes of himself, is the duty of every man; and all that the 
world expects from him on such occasions is, that he should be sincere. • 
The present appears to me to be one of these occasions, and I inuajt 
plead this as my excuse for what, under any other circumstances, would 
be at least an ungrateful task. In the first place, then, I may be 
permitted to state, that having embaiked on a sea of life at the very 
early age of nine years, which led to my being marched many hundred 
miles through an enemy’s country, as a prisoner of war, soon after I had 
completed my tenth year ; and having, fcoin that period until I landed in 
India, twenty years afterwards, been in almost continued service in nearly 
every sea and country on the earth, — in North and South America, the 
East and West Indies, the Gulf of Mexico, the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the shores of the Mediterranean on both, 
sides, the Greek Archipelago, and the Islands of the Pacific ; — in Egypt 
ftt one extremity pf Africa, audjhe Cape of Good Hope at the other * • 
over nearly the whole ix^prjiqlipKAsia, froni Smyrna in Turkey to Cal- 
cutta in Bengal ; — on the banfi* half the great rivers of the glqbe> 
from the Orinoco, in the Western, to thelftle, the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
£nd the Ganges, in the Ipfeffb World j-^and amidst t|e greatest rpins 
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of antiquity, including Thebes, Memphis, Alexandria, Jerusalem* Baal?* 
beck, Ur, Nineveh, Babylon, Eebatana, and Persepolis ; as well as 
nearly all the busy and populous capitals of modern clays ; — it is ttnpbs* 
sible* Dut^hat I must have acquired some knowledge of men and things 
in so extensive a range of pilgrimage. Next, having, since 
1818, the period of my first undertaking the Editorship of a Publvp 
Journal in India, been uninterruptedly engaged in the various literary 
and political productions which hear my name, and are already before 
the world to speak for themselves, 1 cannot fail to have acquired scufte 
knowledge of the ordinary subjects of pubKc discussion. To what extent 
my studies in these two schools of practical knowledge may have been 
usefully applied, or what may he the positive or comparative worth of 
my claims to public attention on these grounds, others must decide; 1 — 
but there is one qualification, at least, of which I can alone speak with 
certainty ; it is this : — that whether the opinions I may utter, on any 
question, be accurate or erroneous, they will, at least, he the opinions 
which I really and sincerely entertain, while their expression will be 
wholly uninspired by any hope of praise or reward, ami unmitigated by 
any fear of censure or displeasure, from any living being. I have already 
suffered so severely for the faithful discharge of this duty, that if any 
thing could have conquered my unextinguishablc love of truth and free- 
dom, these sufferings would have done it long ago. But I feel that the 
immortal spirit must be torn, destroyed, and utterly rooted out from its 
mortal tenement, before I could ever yield a willing, or even a seeming 
homage, to that debasing reign of Insincerity, which seems the peculiar 
badge and curse of the times in which we live. 

I shall say no more, — hut, with the anxiety of one who iris lies to* de- 
serve well of mankind, tempered by that composing hope which can 
look even at the darkest aspect of the future without dismay,"*! commit 
the humble efforts of my own pen, and the abler productions of those by 
whom I am proud to he supported as colleagues in this undertaking, to 
the impartial judgment of the world. 

July 7, 182/. r J. S. Buckingham. 


Admiralty Court, Friday, July 20, 1827. 

PALEMBANG PRIZE. 

This was a claim on 'the part of the captors of Palembang, a dependency of, 
or state tributary to, Java, but situated on the island of Sumatra, nominally 
against the East India Company, hut virtually against the Crown, for certain 
sums of money alleged to be part of the booty condemned by this Court as prize 
in 1821. The case, as developed in the proceedings and evidence, is complicated 
and obscure : it may, however, bajjyested of much extraneous matter, and re- 
' duced to the following statement, the facts of which arc not in dispute : 

After the capture of Java from the Dutch in 1811, Mr. (afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas Stamford) Raffles fitted out an expedition to take Palembang, the Pangerang 
yjor Sultan) of which place had not onlyrefused to recognize the British au- 
phbrity, but had exterminated the Dutch residents. The expedition consisted 
|of several vessels of war, and about 4,000 tH)ops ; the navy under the command, 
of Captain Owen, and latterly of Ik* wen ; the army, c0rri^6sed 

partly of the King's and partly of the Cffljpy iWces, under Majo^-Gfeftfcral 
Gillespie. On the 26th of Apri|J8i2, tney took the city, the Sultan having 
abandoned the place, with all nPireasures he <$uld convey, and retired with a 
body of men recesses of the island, maintained himself till the 
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settlement was given up to the Dutch, at the peace. He then succeeded ifi re- 
covering his throne, from which he was again expelled a short time back. Tlie 
Bekfth commanders, under orders from the Government of Java, by a procla- 
mation} datpd the 5th of May, deposed tha Sultan, and placed his brother upon 
t^e throne, on condition of his paying a million of dollars. This sum was found 
t t |0 beypnd the means of the impoverished Chief: and, on the 17th of May, 

g pe merciful terms were imposed, stipulating, however, the defender of 
l,ca and Billiton^ Two days prior to this treaty, the new Suit**, finding him- 
tunable to support his dignity without the moveables, furniture, store?, &c., 
featured by the British array, in the palace and its vicinity, and being unalfie to 
ransom them, executed a bond, whereby he agreed to pay the sum of 200j()QO 
"Spanish dollars, as ransom of the property, in three equal instalments, in 5* 10, 
and 16 months. Part of the property was subsequently sold by auction, and the 
i proceeds, amounting to about 40,000 dollars, were distributed amongst the cap- 
;tors, in part payment of the bond, which reduced the sum due from the new 
Sultan to about 154,000 dollars. The treaty referred to, of the 17th of May, 
contained a clause (the 8th), which stipulated that the Sultan should use his ut- 
most; diligence to get possession of the treasure taken away by the ex-Sultan, 
and to pay to the East India Company half the suras he might recover, part to 
defray the expense of the armament, and part to be considered as a fine imposed 
upon the late Sultan for his cruelty, tyranny, and perfidy. Up to the present 
period, no money has been received by the captors on account of this bond* 
besides the 46,000 dollars. Some years back, an arrangement took place be- 
tween the Crown and the East India Company, whereby a multitude of conflict- 
ing claims on either side were adjusted, under the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment, upon an equitable basis, without reference to minutue : the Crown received 
a large sum from the Company, and took their chance of such claims as might 
be made by those who had demands upon the Company. This arrangement 
comprehended the Palembang transactions ; and the trustees for the booty, find- 
ing rio proceeds accruing, applied to the Treasury, who acknowledged their 
responsibility, and directed the present application. The prayer of the suitors 
was, that the Company might be called upon to pay into the Registry the sum 
■ of 154,000 dollars, or such part thereof as they might have received from the 
, Sultan ©fPaleinbang. 

- Dr. Lushington on the part of the captors, after a full exposition of the case, 
observed that the first question was, whether, dc facto , any money had been , 
appropriated by the Company in part of payment of the bond, or under the 8 th) 
clause in the treaty ; secondly, whether the Company, under the circumstances ’ 
he should state, were not bound to pay the money on behalf of the captors ; 
thirdly, whether, as they had assumed the government of Palembang, and re- 
fused permission to the captors’ agent to remain there, they were not respon- 
sible for the amount of the bond. Application had been made to the East India 
Company for information as to the payments made by the Sultan to them, o$" 
their agents ; and after long search and delay, an affidavit was made by MtT 
Thomas Trcvv, of the Auditor’s-office, East India House, stating that he had 
searched the Java books from 1811 to 1816-17, and could find no entry of 
money paid to the Resident of Palembang. The documents in the case showed 
that these books were worthless, for money had actually been received. The 
learned Advocate then read a letter from the Resident of Palembang to Governor^ 
Raffles, dated May 31, 1813, which stated that, ‘ Of the sums credited by Co- 
lonel Eales (the preceding Resident) to (i|j|fernment, as received from the Sultan, 
was that of 8,248 Spanish dollars, which was meant to be in liquidation of the 
engagement.’ 

The account, as far as could be ascertained by the captors, stood thus : 
the debtor side was the amount of r the bond, 200,000 dollars: on the creditor 
?jde there were the following sums- received— viz. 55,000 dollars (includingtt^K’ 
proceeds of the auction), 10 t 9Z | Ld ollars received by Colonel Eales, and jpajja ; 
©ter; t© 'Government \ stated to have been in process of realization, 
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bnt of which the actual payment eould not be proved $ and, lastly, 13,026 doflan 
credited by Colonel Eales to the Government as a moiety of a sum recovered , 
from the late Sultan. This sum, however, the captors claimed as well m the 
rest. When this appropriation was made known to Major Thorn and Captain 
Wallis, the prize-agents, they complained to the Government of Java, that this 
sum waa carried to account in a maimer unknown to and unauthorized by them. 
What right had the Company (Dr. Lushington asked) to th§ priority of claim? 
If they bad suoh right, where was the evidence that the suiiit of 23,000 dollars 
was applicable to the object in the 8th article of the treaty ? The Company was 
bound to satisfy the captors’ claims before their own. The agents applied to the 
Java Government for permission to depute an agent to watch over the interests 
of the captors, and obtain a liquidation of the bond ; but this permission w^S 
refused, on grounds of state policy, the Governor in Council deeming it inei* 
pedient and impracticable, under present circumstances, to allow an agent to) 
reside at Palembang, but engaged that the prize-agents should be officially in- 
formed of all sums paid by the Sultan to the Resident at that place. The captors 
were thus shut out ; and, as the Company had taken upon themselves the duty 
of the agents, they were answerable for the demand now made on them. 

Dr. Dodson followed on the same side. 

The King’s Advocate, on the part of the Crown, observed, tha*t as to the 
charge against the Company of withholding information, it rested upon no 
ground whatever. The absence of the entries of sums received at Palembang 
might arise from the circumstance of the papers being transmitted tq the Supreme 
Government of India, where the accounts were embodied. Rut the agents were 
bound to furnish the information, not the Company. 

Lord Stow ell observed, that in a ease before Sir James Marriott, he had 
required that the books of the Company should be produced ; whence it appear- 
ed, that the Court had such a power, which it was entitled to exercise. 

The King’s Advocu e continued. — The captors, in respect to the bond, were 
in the condition of simple ci editors. Governor Raffles did not know of the ex-r 
iatencc of thus bond till the agents informed him of it. lie contended, that it 
appeared by the evidence, that the 23,000 dollars was a payment, not to the cap- 
- tors, but to the Company under the treaty, as a sum recovered from the ex- 
Sultan. With respect to the other sums, the receipt of the (>,000 dollars was 
■ uncertain, and must be the subject of further inquiry ; and, as to that of 10,900' 
^ifellars, this was certainly due to the captors, and his Lordship might decree it 
bistanter.. * 

P * . Jenneu follow ed on the same side. 

Lfl^lji Stowell wished he could end the business at once by a proper distfi-r 
button without further examination. 

Llsuington would agree to any thing just and equitable. 

I^ord Stowell proposed that the sums of 10,000 dollars, 6,000, and 23,000, 
should constitute the sum pronounced for. 

Di 1 . Lushingi on agreed to this. 

The King’s Advocate declined to being a party to sudi a compromise on th* 
r jart of the Crown. 

Lord Stowell. — I will take upon myself the responsibility of pronouncing 
for this sum. 

The King’s Advocate could not consent to this ; he must appeal to the 
evidence. 

* ; ‘I^Cffd Stowell.—' T hen I must look through the papers agaij^ 

^ Tuesday. 

|Srd Stowell said he had looked over the. papers in this case, and it ap- 
peSfl&to him that there was no legal evideno^^hc claim made by the captors 
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fo» 16,000 dollar*, neither was there any as to the claim tat 0,660 doHmu 
There was, however, an admission of these claims on the part of the East India 
Company, and therefore the Court would pronounce in favour of tbeip, Eat 
there was neither legal evidence, nor any admission, in support of the claim of 
23,000 dollars. The judgment of the Court was, that the captors should pnhr 
receive two sums of 10,000 and 6,000 dollars. 

Dr. kusHiNGTON submitted the captors were entitled to interest, a* tbe East 
India Company had had the use of the money from the year 1813 VP to tfoft 
present time. f 

Sir C. Robinson, on the other side, said that this was not a case which bf 
means called for interest. . 

)U>rd Stowell thought differently, and said that the captors were cle$riy 
entitled to interest. * 

Indian Festival. 

(From the Madras Government Gazette of February 15*) 

1st Magh, 13th January, 

Uttarayana. — In addition to our former notice of this festival, we have ce** 
ceived the following particulars of the bathing at Gunga Saugur, from a Pundit, 
who visited the place this season, as well as from a friend, who has been present 
on more than one occasion. 

The Pilgrims who visited Saugur to bathe in the sea, at the Makara Sankranti, 
this year, amounted to between forty and fifty thousand, and consisted of indi- 
viduals of every age, and both sexes. The men were mostly from the uppetf 
provinces, hut the females chiefly from Bengal. The greater portion belonged 
to the Saiva and Sakta sects, and some of the religious members of these divi- 
sions of the Hindoo faith came from Nepaul and the Punjab, whilst others were 
from the south of India. They assembled on or before Thursday the 11th, and 
the ceremonies began on the 12th ; they occupy three days. 

The place of assemblage is a sand hank, on the southern coast of Gunga 
Saugur, immediately to the west of the creek called Pagoda creek, frpm a small 
temple situated near its opening into the sea. The temple lies on the same side 
of Pagoda creek as the sand hank, hut is separated from the latter by a smaller 
creek running inland, south from which to the sea-shore is thick jungle, with a 
path through it, leading to a tank, whence the pilgrims are supplied with freely 
water. Tigers sometimes lurk injhis jung'e, and the present year arc reported^ 
to have carried off several individuals. Along the sea side, for about a mue, are ’ 
rows of booths, shops, and temporary temples, with the travelling gods of the reli- 
gious medicants, who receive the homage and contributions of the pious. itBe- 
sides the supply of provisions, there is a considerable traffic carried on, chiefly . 
in betel-nuts, black pepper, and the red powder, to be scattered about at the 
Hooli. According to the Pundit, an impost is levied by the officers of Govert^f 
ment stationed here, of four annas per oar, besides a fee of one anna to 
establishment ; but the charge, if we are not misinformed, is unauthorised, *c|r 
cept as made by the Bvragees or Sanyasis, who had assumed the right of lcvvipg 
four annas per oar, and from eight annas to one or two rupees for each SROJl. 
This claim has been so far authorised, that the right to levy any charge , 
withdrawn from the Saugur Society, upon the petition of the religious meo4l- /J 
cants, and the latter thus confirmed in the power they exercised. The amount 
was inconsiderable, having been farmed, in the first year, for 1,200 rupees, antf 
in the second year, for 2,000. 

The first, or preparatory ceremony, is the propitiation of the sea, by casting * 
into it suitable owngs. The most appropriate is that termed the PunchuRutraJ 
or ft# gems, consisting of a pearl, a diamond, and an emerald, a topaz, and* < 
piece of coral, with a cocoa nut, and thread-worn by Brahmins. These , 
wrapped in a piece of cloth, and c*$t into the river below Khela Gacchiya, whkjjl 
is called Dhola Samudra, and wwjt the conflux. The gems are, in general, w 
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the smallest, not worth above a mpeg or two, but those who*0,tneatfa do mot 
admit of such'a donation, offer a cocoa-nut, a betel-nut,, or a plantain,.,. - ' . ■ 

On the first day, the essential rite is bathing in the sea, which tfcke^ijlace in 
the morning, and is by some repeated at noon. Some also perForm’tfte Sfr&fldha, 
or obsequial rite, to deceased ancestors, and some undergo the operation of 
shaving the head. After bathing, they repair to the temple above-then tibhbd,. 
which is dedicated to Knpiln Muni. This sage was an incarnation of Vishnmj to 
destroy the sixty thousand sons of King Sagara. He took tip his statioh $t this ' 
place, which was then on the brink of a chasm leading to the infernal rh&iohs,. 
and when the sons of the king, in search of a steed intended for a solemn aaxnrf->; 
fice, broke in upon his meditations, he reduced them all to ashes by the fight-, 
nin^ of his eye. In order to purify their remains, and secure paradise for 
spirits, the great-grandson of Sagara brought the Ganges from the heavens tor 
this place, where the waters filling up the chasm which now constitutes the bed 
of the sea, thus formed the ocean. The Ganges is named Bhagirathi, after King 
Bhagiratb, and the sea is called Saugur, after the name of his great-grandsire. 

The temple of Kapila is under the alternate charge of Bairagi and Sanyas!. 
The latter presides at Mela, in the month of Kartik, the former in Mogh, or 
January. They levy a tax of four annas on each person who visits the temple, 
the amount of which is divided amongst five different establishments of Rama- 
nandi Bairagis, in the vicinity of Calcutta. In front of the temple is a bur-tree, 
and on cither side stands an image of Rama and Hanuman ; within the temple is 
an image of Kapila, nearly as large as life. The pilgrims very commonly write 
their names on the wall, with a short prayer to Kapila, whilst some suspend a 
piece of Cfirth or brick to a bough of the bur-tree, accompanying the act with 
some solicitation, as for health, or affluence, or posterity, and a promise, in 
that case, to make a gift to some divinity. 

Behind the temple is a small excavation, termed Sita-kund, filled with fresh 
water, which the pilgrims sip, paying a small fee to the Malmnt of the temple. 
This reservoir is probably filled from the tank shortly before the Mela occurs, 
but the attendant mendicant endeavours to persuade the people that it is a per- 
petual miracle, and is kept full for the use of the temple. 

On the second and third days, bathing in the sea, and the worship of the 
Ganges, are practised ; after which, the meeting breaks up. During the whole 
time the pilgrims sleep on the sand, it being held heterodox to repose on board 
their boats. 

$ ? 


;P1VH. AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANCES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.]' 

Apperley, Ens. rem. from 6th to 67th N. I.— C. Jan. 27. 

Andrews, J. R. B.,Ens., rem. from 18th to . r >2d N. 1.— C. Jan. 4. 

Apperley, H., Ens., posted to 6th N. I.— Kurnaul.— C. Jan. 8. 

Alston, J. S., Ens., posted to 27th N. I. — C. Jan. 8. 

Angelo, J., Capt. Light Cav. on furl, to Europe, for health.— C. Jan. 14. 

Alpin, Capt., 89th Foot, on furl, to Europe.— C, Jan. 20. 

Armstrong, J., Mr. to be Collector of Gorruckpore.— C. Feb. 15. 

Brooke, F. C., to be Ens. — C. Jan. 24. 

Bontein, J., Cadet, to be Ens.— C. Jan. 24. 

Bfoshopp, Brev.-Maj., 14th F’oot, on furl, to Eur. — C. Jan. 24*, 

5 Brooke, G. P., Cadet, promoted to Ens.— C. Jan. 9. + ^ 

JMten, G* M., Mr., to be Assist, to Magistrate and to the Collector of A&a< 
, / pad. — C.Feb. 1. 

£n8 -; to do duty with 67th N, jfc ftt Dinapore.— C. Jan. 13. 



Boswell, Bhs., to do duty with 67th N; I. at Dinapore.— C. Jam '3. , , ;; ! 

Blunt, Ens., rem. from 48th to 67th N. I.— C. Jan. 27. ' “ “ 

Bailey, Jt>na., yem. from 56th to 67th N. I. — C. Jan. 13. * * ^ 

Bell, W,, Capt*. Artil., rem. from 3d brig.’ horse artil. to 2d com. 5th bat>-C. 1 

Jam 15. * 

Becher, F.,G., Mr., to be Register of Rungporc.— C. Jan. 19. f 

Biyy, C», Mr., to be Assist. Magistrate and Collector of Dacca, — C. Jan, 11. J ' 

Baring, J. D., Corn, to do duty with 1st. Lt. Cav. — C. Jan. 4. V 

Biidd»$. R., Corn., posted to 3d Lt. Cav. at Keitah. — C, Jan. 8. 

Beatson,T.F. B., Corn., posted to 6th Lt. Cav. at Muttra.—C. Jan. 8. 

Blackwood, W., Ens., posted to 59th N. 1. at Barrackpore. — C. Jan. 8. { 

Blunt, H. J., Ens., posted to 48th N. 1., Neemuch. — C. Jan. 8. 

Bailey, C. D., Ens., posted to 56th N. I., Nusseerabad. — C. Jan. 8. W»'> 

Bedingficld, Lieut., Artil., to superintend a revenue survey of Lower Assam;- 
— C. Jan. 20. . ' S' 

Bachman, G., Assist. Com. of Ord., posted to Saugor Magazine. — C. Jan. 25. ■ 
Brown, M. W., Lieut.-Col., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health. 
— C. Jan. 12. 

Birch, G. B., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 20, 
Bolton, Lieut,, 59th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 20, 
Billamore, Lieut., relieved from duty, with^survey of Bombay and Salaette. * 
— C. Feb. 7. 

Barlow, R. Mr., to be Magistrate and Collector of the Jungle Mahal. 
— C. Jan. 4. 

Blackhall, J., Lieut., of H. M. 48th Reg., to be Fort-Adj. at Poonamallee, and; 
to have charge of the pensioners at Tupasore, v. Campbell, resigned; 
— M. Jan. 9. 

Belt O., Lieut., 12th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 15, 

Baber, T. F., Lieut., 44th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 19. 
Briggs, Lieut.-Col., 42d N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Jan. 12. 
Bayley, J., Capt., 22d N.4., on furlough for health. — M. Dec. 19. **?■ 

Canning, J. S., Capt., 3d N. I., transferred to the Inval. Estab. — B. Jan. 16. 
Curry, R. C., Ens., 17th N. I., to he Lieut., v. Felly. — B. Jan. 17. 

Cracroft, W., Mr., to be Third Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal, &c. of Be- 
nares. — C. Jan. 4. 

Carleton, Capt., 1st Ear. Reir., placed under orders of Resident of Hyderabad.^ 
— C. Jan. 22. 

Cameron, A., Assist.-Com. of Ord, A*- appointed to Allahabad Magazine. 

Conolly, A., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe for health. — C, Jan. 20. 
Crawford, W. A,, Lieut., 1st Bom. Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe.— C. Jahi40. 
Cooper, Lieut., Queen’s Royals, to exeh. on half- pay. — C. Jan. 10. 

Carnwath, the Earl of, Maj.-Gen., on furlough to Europe. — C. Jan. 15. 

Cochrane, Lieut., 87th Foot, to remain in India for six months after the embark- 
ation of his regiment for England. — C. Jan. 10. 

Chambers, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 87th to 41st Foot. — C.Jan. 1. 

Cooper, Lieut., 11th Lt. Drag., on furlough for health. — C. Jan. 27. ! 

Clarkson, G., Ens. 25th N. I. to l>e Lieut, v. M‘Mahon, prom. — B. Jan. 2. 
Crnxton, T., Capt., Artil., rem. from 5th to 3d troop 3d Biig. Horse Artil. vice.. 
Bell. — C. 

Colebrook, Capt. 26th N. I. transfer, to Inv. Estab, — C. Jan, 9. 

Colvin, J., Capt., Etigin., to be Superint. of Canals in Delhi, v. Tickell. 

— — C. Jan. 20. * 

Comyn, B. T., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 37th to 53d N. I. — C. Jan. lft, , 

Cathcart, J. F., Mr., Register of llajeshy and Joint Magistrate at Dajoorah.— 
C. Jan. 19. 

Campbell, A. D., Mr., to be Principal Collector and Magistrate at Tanjore.? 
— M. Feb. 6*. 

Crichton, T., Surg., rem. from 20th to 44th N. I.— C. Feb, 12. , 

Colvin, J. R., Mr. to be Third AssiBkto the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Njft* 
zamut Adawlut.— C. Feb. 15. 
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Cheapo G, C., Mr., to be Magistrate of Burdwan^C. Feb. 8. *' 

Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assist, to the Sec. of the Board of ItypjRftQi in tha 
Central Provinces.— C. Feb. 8. 

Coxe, W. B,, Lieut., 43d N. I,, to be Adj. v. Manning.— M. Jan, 1. - , . 

Dickey, E. J., Lieut. 14th N. I. to command Escort with Political Agent at 
Bhurtpore. — C. Jan. 12. 

Durant, G., Ens. posted to 32d N. I. Keitah. — C. Jan. 8. . . 

Drummond, J. C., Ens. 19th N. I. to be Lieut, v. Symes resigned.— C. Ja&. 9. 
Darby, C., Ens. 52d N. 1. to be Lieut, v. Mackay, deceased. — C. Jan. 17, 
Drummond, A. A., Ens. lltli N. I. to be Lieut, v. Macdonnel, decapod* 
— B. Jan. 28. 

D’Oyly, T., Lieut, artil., to be Capt. by brevet.— C. Jan. 20. 

Dwyer, Lieut, of the Eur. Invalids, to reside at Monghyr. — C. Feb. 12. 

Duncan, T., Surg. appointed to 3d N. I. — C. Feb. 12. 

De L*Btang, E, Cadet, to be Ens. — C. Jan, 12. 

Dawes, Mr. to be third Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal, &c. of Dttoa. 
— C. Jan. 4. 


Eckfprd, R., Surg. to be Sup.-Surg. on Estab. v. Ogilvy. — B. Jan,4J, 

Fagan, L. C., Ens. posted to 11th N. I. at Kurnaul. — C. Jan. 8. 

Faithful, R. C., Capt. 14th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 9. 
Faith, R., Assist.-Surg. Bombay Estab., on furlough to Europe for health. 
— C. Jan. 10. 

Floyer, A. C., Mr. to be Judge and Magistrate of Beerbhoom. — C. 

FurneU, F., Assist.-Surg., appointed to 32(1 N. 1. — C. Feb, 12. 

Forster, J. T., 15th N. 1. to be Ouart.-Mast. and Inter, to the Marine bat, v. 
Phillips — 1J. Feb. 15. 


Gilmore, A., to be Assist.-Surg.— C. Jan. 23. 

Godwin, H., Lieut.-Col. rem. from 41st to 87th Foot. — C. Jan, 1. 

Graham, A., Assist.-Surg. to be vaccinator in Guzerat, v. Gray promoted. 
— B. Jan. 11. 

Gorton, Mr. W., to be second Judge of the Provincial Court of the second div. 
of Benares. — C. Jan. 4. 

Garrett, Mr. W. N., Judge and Magistrate of Backergunge. — C. Jan. 19, 

Goulds, Mr. F., Register of Dinapore, and joint Magistrate stationed atMaldah. 
— C. Jan. 19. 

Gordon, H., Lieut. 26th N. I. to he Capt. v. Colebrook, transferred to Inv. 
— C. Jan. 9. 

Gascoyne, C. M., Corn., posted to 5th Lt. Cav. at Neemuch. — C. Jan. 8, $ 

Orioles, H. S., Ens. posted to 30th N. 1. at Cuttack. — C. Jan. 8. 

Graham, W., Assist.-Surg. to perform Med. duties of civil station of Barripore, 

V. Tweddel.— C. Jan. 20. 

Grant, C., Corn. 1st Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 26. 
Garrotf, The Rev. D., to be District-Chaplain at Cuttack. — C, Feb. 8. 

Heatlicott, G. D., Col., rem. from 53d to 37th N. I. — C. Jan. 19. 

Hawes, G., Capt. 51st N. 1. on furlough to Europe, — C. Jan. 10, 

Huthwaite, H., Col. 34th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Jan. 26. 
Hughes, H. P,, Lieut. Artil. on furlough to N. S. Wales for two years for health 
-C. Jan. 25, 

Hewson, Lieut. 97th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.— C, Jan. 10, 

Dalpin, O., admitted to Inf. and prom, to Ens. — C. Feb. 3. 

..Hall, A., Surg. Med. Dep., on furlough to Europe.— C. Jan. 15. 

« and, Mr. A., to be Assist, to the Magistrate, and to the Collector pf Nud- 
ah,— C. Feb. 8. 

,(j. M«» Bus* posted to 2d extra N. I. — C. Jan, 8. 
ter, N., Capt. of Artil. on furlough for health,— Jan, 9, 
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Hessman, Lient.-.Col, Com., appointed to the Gen, Staff of the Army.-^B. id, 

13, 'and allowed a furlough to the Cape for health, for & twelver-month from 
the 15th Feb. 

Hallidqy, Mr. J. F., to be second Assist. -Register of the Courts of Sudder De* 
wanny, and Nizamut Adawlut. — C. Feb. 16. 

Harvey, Mts J. J., to he Register of Burdwan.— -C. Jan. 19. \ 

Hardy, E., Lieut.-£ol. Artillery, to be Quart.-Mast.-Gcn. v, Slpildhaup, 

— j 3. Jan. 15, 

Hoppeiy'F. H,, Lieut. 1st Eur. Reg. to be Adj. v. Doveton, permitted to return 
to Europe,**~M. Dee. 15. 

Hay, E., Cadet, to be Ens. — C. Jan. 24. 

Heath, W.,to be Assist.-Surg. — C. Jan. 23. ^ 1 

Irvine, A., Lieut., of Engineers, on furlough to Europe, for health.— C. Jan. If, 

Jackson, A. C., Mr., to be Assist, to the Magistrate, and to the Collector of Bajaar, 
-C. Feb. 15. r 

Johnson, H,, Assist-Surg., to be Civ.-Surg. at Sholapore. — B. Jan, 11. 

Knox, J., Lieut., of H. M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, to be Aide-de-Cainp to his Ex- 
cellency the Com. -in-Chief. — R. Jan. 16. 

Kennet. F. V., Lk'Ut. 21st N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — B. Feb, 16, 
King, R. G., 2d N. I., to be Adjutant, v. Jones, promoted. — B. Feb. 13. 
Kennaway, Mr. W. R., to be Register of Zillah Court at Etawah.— C. Jau. 19.,* , 
Kirby, J. S., Lieut., 44th N. 1. to be Capt. by brevet. — C. Jan. 25. " ^ 

Kelly, W. B., Cornet, 1st Light Cav. struck otF strength of army. — C. Jan. 36, 
Knight, G,, Col., Tension Estab., on furlough to Europe. — C. Jan. 12. 

Lindesay, A. K., Assist.-Surgcon, appointed to 4th Extra N. I., at JuanpOfO, 

— C. Jan. 5. 

Lcwin, Lieut., Artil., to act as Adj. v. Fenning. — C. Jan. 13. 

Lester, Capt., to take charge of the Arsenal.- — B. Feb. 12. 

Loraer, W. H., Ens., posted to 43d N. 1. at Saugor. — C. Jan. 8. 

Llewellyn, Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 87th Foot. — C. Jan. 13. 

Love, S., Surg. to be Vaccinator v. Michael. — B. Jan. 11. 

Law, M. F. to be Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal, &c. of Dacca, 

— C. Jan. 4. 

Lowther, M. W., to be fourth Judge of the Courts of Appeal, &c. of Benares. 

— C. Jan. 4. , 

Macnaghtep, J. D., Cornet, posted to 6th Light Cav. at Muttra. — C. Jan. 8. 
Master, W., Cornet, posted to the lOtfi Light Cav. — C. Jan. 8. 'I 

Mackay, A. J., Ens., posted to 15th N. I. — C. Jan. 8. 

Mia) row, J. H. W., Ens., posted to 14th N. I. at Lucknow. — C. Jan. 8. 

M‘Lcod, D. A.,* Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 51th N. I. in Assam. — C. Jan. 9, 
Martindell, Sir G., Maj.-Gen., to command fortress of Btixar, v. Sir J. Browse, , 
— C. Jan. 26. 

M‘Lean, Ens., rem, from 2d to 57th N. 1.— ■€. Jan, 15. 

Mansell, C. G. Mr., to be Assist.-Sec. in the Western Provinces. — C. Jan. 19, 
Morrison, D. B., Mr., to be Register of city of Dinapore. — C. Jan. 19, 

Macra, J. M., Assist-Surg., to perform Med. duties of Civil station at Patna, 
v. Thomson.— C. Jan. 12. 

M'Connell, W. C., Cadet, to be Ensign. — C. Jan. 12. j 
M‘C onnell, W. C., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. 1. at Dinapow.— C. Jan. 13. 
Mills, J. A. M., Mr., to be Extra Assist. Register of the Court! of S&WtfrPewanny 
and Nizamut Adawbut. — C. Feb. 15. 

Murray, Lieut.-Col,, 16th Lancers, to be a Brigadier on Estab, v. Combo. 

— C. Jan. 26. 

Mostyn, J. S., Lieut., 5th Extra N. I. on fur. to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 10. 
M'Gregor, R. G., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 20, ■■ 
Michie, Assist-Surg., to be Vaccinator in the Deccan, v. Taylor, promoted, 

— B. Jan. 11. 
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Montefiore, Assist-Surg., to be Surgeon to the Bussorah Residency.— B. Jan. 11. 
Mitford, R.i Mr., to be Second Judge of the Provincial Co^of^peal, &c. of 
Dacca. — C. Jan. 4. _ , 

Mills, J. M;, Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and Collect#^ Of ,Tq>perah. 

M ‘Gregor, G. H., Lieut., Artil., posted to the 10th comp. $th bat.-rC. Jan. 30. 

Seville, Leut. 2d Grenadier N. I. on furlough to Europe fbr a twelve month. 

— B. Jan. 12. • - 

Okeden, Mr. W. P., First Register of the Zillah Court at Moradabad.— C. Feb, 1. 

Pierce, F., Lieut.-Col., to he Commandant of Artil. with a seat at the Military 
*%oard.— B. Feb. 12. „ „ t ’ , . . . 

Paterson, J. J., Surg.,rem. from the 44th to 28th N. I.*— C. Feb. 12. , , 

Pelley, C. F., Lieut. 17th N. 1. to be Capt. v. Ellis, deceased.— B. Jan. 17. 

Pine^ Maj.-Gen. app. to the command of the Presidency Div. qf the army, Cal- 
cutta, v. Earl Carnwath, returned to Europe— C. Jau. 28. 

‘ Palsgrave, J. H., Assist.-Surg. appointed to 44th N. L— C. Feb. 12, 

Pidcock, Mr. H., to be second Register of the Zillah Court at Moradabad. 

— C.Feb.L , ^ ^ T Sr 

Peacock, C., Lieut. 59th Foot on furlough to Europe.— C. Jan. l.>. ’ 

Prother, E. R., Lieut. Artil. on furlough to Europe for health.— B. Jan. 4. 

, Ricketts, Mr. H., to he joint Magistrate and dcp. Collec. of Balasore.— C. Jan. 4. 
Utters, W. H., Assist.-Surg. placed under orders of Supcrintend.-burg. at 

Cawnpore— C. Jan. 4. . , n t on 

Roger#, C., Ens , 3d N. I. to he Lieut, v. Martin, deceased.— C. Jan. 2U. 

“Riddell, Mr. R. F., admit. Assist.-Surg. on estab.— C. Jan. 5 
Ravenscroft, Mr. G. S., admitted to Cav. and prom, to Cornet.— C. teb.J. 

Raife, C-, Ens. to do duty with G7tli N. i. at Dinapore.— C. Jan. 13. f 
Robertson, Mr. W. T., to be ptincip. Assist.- Agent to the Gov.-Gen. in baugor 

and the Nerbudda Territories.— C. Feb. 2. 

"Rand, G. C. C., 8th Mad. N. I. on furlough to Europe for heajth. B. 10. 

Stanley, W. H., Lieut. 18th N. I. on furlough to Europe.— B. Feb. 13. 

Sterling, Mr. E., to be Collector of Stamps of Agra.-C. heb. L 

Sutton, H., Lieut. Artil. to act as Exec. Engin. at Mhow, v. Athill.— B.Feb. 20. 

Stockwell, Mr. G., to be Judge and Magistrate of Benares.— C. 

Symes, C., Lieut. 19th N. L, permitted tp resign.— C. Jan. 9. 

Stockhouse, Assist.-Surg. rem. from 4th extra to 22d N. L— C. JRn..O. 

Shaw, Mr. T. A., Judge of the Zillah of Chittagong.— C. J an. 4. 

Scott, G., Cornet, posted to 4th Lt. Cav., at Muttra.— C. Jan. 8. 

Steele, C., Ens. posted to 26th N. I. at Barrackpore.— C. Jan. 8. 

Scott, J. C., Ens. posted to 26th N. i. at Barrackpore.— G. Jan. 8. 

. " Seymour, R., Capt., to he Maj. of Brigade in Cuttack -C. Jan. 13. 

, E. J., Lieut, of Engin., to he execut. Engm. of 6th or Allahabad div., &C. 

v. Irvine. — C. Jan. 26. _ _ 1A 

Sheane, Assist.-Surg. 13th Lt. Dr. on furl, to Europe for health.— C. Jan. 1U. 
Stainforth, Mr. H., to be second Register of Benares.— C. Jan. 19. 

Shaw, W., Ens. to do duty with 54th N. I. at Rungpore,— C. Jan. 13. 

Small, Assist-Surg. to do duty with the 14th Foot.— C. Jan. lo. 

Shaw, Mr. Jas., #be Magistrate of Nuddcah.-C. Feb. 8. 

Spiers, Mr. A., tot* Assist, to the Collector in the Central Provinces.— C. Feb. 8. 

Tweddell,*iy«iifc*S«|g. H. M. to do med. duty of civ. station at Chittagong v. 

Graham. 1 — C* , , ’ n T « . 

Turquand, W. J., Mr., to he Judge and Magistrate of Dacca JeUalpore. 

— C. Jan. 4. _ T o j 

Thomas, J., Lieut., 18th N. I., on furlough to Europe.— B. Jan. 2. 

Trevelyan, C. E., Mr. to be Afes*Bt;to Coll, of Delhi. — C. Jan. 4. , 

Ikylor, J., Ens., 26th I., to be Lieutenant, v. Nftsh, dec.— C, Jan. 9- 
ffc yso p, R. M. M., Assist, -Surg., to be Surg. to Bhurtpore Agp»cyW#a.;i2. 
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Thomson; W. B.j Eos. 67th N. I, to do duty at Dinapore.— C. Jab# 4. { ?, , t ^- {# 

tfdny* G. G.',' IVff.jtiihe First Assist, -Reg. of the Courts of Sudder Deweuny. au4 
N izami^t AdaydUt^-C. Feb. 15. t 

Vibait, J t •Gf#; Mr.^to be Judge and Magistrate of Juanporc.— C. Jan. 4, 

Whittingham, Gen. Sir Stamford, Kt., C.B. and K.C.B., to command the dawn- 
pore dir, of the army.— C. Jan. 30. 

Whiteford, J t , Lieut., Artil. (newly arrived) posted to the 12th comp., 2(1 bat. 

— C.Jan.30. •? , 

Wilson, David, Capt., 7th N. I., to be Resident in the Persian Gulf, v. Stanrral. 

— B. Jari.lt i M 

Wynch, P. M,, Mr., to be Collector of Stamps in Calcutta.— C. Feb. 1. 

Webb, W. J., Surg., appointed to 7th N. 1. — C. Feb. 12. ^ . 

Wardrope, A„ Assist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Jan. 9; 

Wake, W.,H., Lieut., 44th N. I., to be Captain by brev. — C. Jan. 26. < • 

Wray, C., Aiftist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe.— C. Jan. 26. 

* * 
Young, A., Assist, -Surg., to be Civ. Surg. at Kaira, v. Graham.— B. Jan. 11. . 


BIRTHS. 

Agabeg, the lady of A., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 19. 
Anderson, the lady of G. \V. Esq. of a daughter, at Poonuh, Feb. 16. 
Auley, the lady of W., Esq. of a son, C. Feb. 11. 

Armstrong, the lady of James, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, C. Feb. 7. 



Bell, the lady of Lieut. J. H., Assist Audit. Gen. of a daughter, at 
Feb. 14. 



Burford, the lady of Lieut, and Adj., 27tb N. 1., of a son and heir, at Benarea, 
Jan. 25. 


Charters, the lady of W. S., Esq. M. D., of a daughter, at Bareilly, Feb. 7. 
Creighton, the lady of R., Esq., of a son. at Dinapore, Jan. 22. 

Crisp, the lady of Capt., Madras Estab. of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 20. 

Dunlop, the lady of Maj. W. 52d N. I., of a son, at Burrisaul, Jan. 18., . 

De Cruz, the wife of Mr. J., Sub. As#.-Surg., of a daughter, at Poonamallee, 
Feb. 1. ^ Y 

Davidson, the lady of Capt. W. B. of the Hiunayoon Shall, of a son, C. Feb. 16. 
Dowker, the lady of Capt., of a daughter, at St. Thome, Feb. 9. 

Farran, the lady of Lieut. C. 74th N. 1., of a son, at Madras, Jan. 29. 

Fraser, the lady of Lieut, and Adj., Nagpore Serv., of a son, at Nag^bre, ' 
Jam 20. 


Gregory, the lady of G., Esq. of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 
Grant, the lady of J. W., Esq, at Malda, Jan. 23. 


Hudson, the lady of G. E , Esq., Attorney-at-law, of a 
Jan. 28. 


Lane, the lady of Lieut., of Artil., of a daughter, at 19. 

Limond, the lady of R.,Esq. Sup. Surg., of a daughter, neffjlpnares, Jan. 19. 
Laurie, the lady of Lieut. F., 12th N. I., of a son, at Mhow, B. Feb. 23. ,>* 


Morrell, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, near Berhainporc, Feb. 2. 

Merton, the wife of Mr. Sub. -Conductor G., of a son, at Bellary. Jan. 28. * 1 
Mitchell, thp lady of the Rev. J., of a son,’ Jjf/Feb. 7. " ' ' - 1 £ 

Magmth r the My of A. N, Esq., ojf a sou, "at Ajrcot, Feb. 9. - 'A 

Marriot, the lridy of Maj. 11th N, I.,6f a son, at Vizeanagrum, M. Jan. 27;’, 



1408 mh*, Matr\aps,«nd Death*. 

Nisbet, the lady 6f J,, Esq., of the Civ. Service* of * dadghtfer, at Vellort, 
Feb. 14. 

Kelson, the lady of R., Esq. Civ. Service, of a son, at Dindlgal, JW*. 1, 

Owen, the lady of H. G., Esq., Civ. Service, of a son, 1 at Cawiipoi*e, Koy. 5. 

. Paton, the lady of C., Esq. of a daughter, at Balligunge, F4b; 2. 

Pattle, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, Jan. 14 

Roe, the lady of Capt. Ass.-Quart-Mast.-Gen., of a daughter, at fcaroda, Feb. 3. 
Roome, the lady of Maj., of a daughter, at Bhewndy, Feb. 4. 

Ronald, the lady of R. M,, Esq., Attorney-at-law, of a son, at Calcutta, Feb, 3. 

S&ithy the lady of W. R., Esq., of a daughter, at the Presidency, MadfhSj 
Jan. 30. 

Senior, the lady of Lieut., 35th N. I., of a daughter, at Vcpery, Jan. 2$, 
Saunders, the lady of C. A., Esq., of a daughter, York Terrace, Londbn, July 1$. 

Vincent, the lady of Lieut.-Adj., 16th Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, Jan. 14. 
Vandenherg, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, C. Feb. 13. 

r Wedderburn, the lady of J., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, 'Bombay, Feb. 7. 
Wake, the lady of Capt. H. W., of the Bengal Army, at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Wylde, the lady of Lieut, and Adjutant, 14tli N. I., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
Feb. 3. 

Wfebster, the lady of the Rev. A., of a son, at Mradas, Feb. 14. » 

Webster, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Feb. 27. 

Yoqng, the lady of Major F., at Deyrali, Jan. 21. 


MARRIAGES. * 

Alhtoh, Mr. G, R., to Miss R. Wilton, daughter of the late Lieut. WiltOft, 
at Madras, Feb. 3. 

• Arratoon, Mr. J. H., eldest son of the late H. Arratoon, Esq., to MisB C. Bagram, 
at Calcutta, Feb. 17. 

Cunliffe, B., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss Haigson, at Madras, Feb. 3. 

Dickinson, H., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss Watts, Trinchinopbly, Feb. 17. 

Edwards, Capt. R., of the ship Earl Kdlr , to Miss J. A. F. Franck, at Madras, 
Feb. 5. 


Fox, W., Esq., to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. T. B. Scott, at Calcutta, Feb. 9. 

Goddard, Mr. R. E., of the Commissariat, to Miss E. Taylor, at Madras, Feb. 15. 

Hunter, Lieut. C., 16th N. I., to A. E., third daughter of T. Morris, Esq., Surv.- 
Gen.-Cus., London, at Bombay, Jan. 28. 

Ilannah, Mr. W., Apothecary, 2d Batt. Artil., to Miss M. A. M‘Aulifr, at Alli- 
pore, Feb. 12. 

Hornett, G., Esq., to Miss Delia Turnbull, at Calcutta, Jan. 12. 

Lamouroux, P. A., Esq., to'Miss J. M. Francis, eldest daughter of F. Vrignon, 
Esq., at Calcutta, Feb. 17. 

Liltdesay, A. K., Rm., Assistant-surgeon, 4th Extra N. I., to Miss M. Keir, 
at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 

Mills, A.J.M^ iq, ,£ivil Service, to Miss Catherine M. Marten, at Calcutta, 
Feb. 15. 


fv RoSS, Mr. G. S. F., merchant, eldest son of Mr. G. Ross, Cond., to Ann, only 
^ daughter of Mr. Conductor ^pss, of llclgamn, at Bellary, Jan 26. 

^^rwart, H. T., Esq., of Mirzaf^^l^to Mary, eldest daughter of N. Mahdhe, 
of Castle Troy, Limerick^lreland, at Agra, Jan. 15. 
r Lieut. G. M., 57th N.L, to Jane, third daughter of Brig* 0‘pajlorih, 



• ' Shipping hmngMH* -• -^Wt 

Vai, Capt. B. S. Commander of the brig F. Millet, to Therein, relict of Capt. 
A. D’Coil, at Chittagong, Jan 2. ' y . 

Wheeler, L&Ut, F., Interp, and Quar.-Mas. 2d Light Cav., to Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the R W» Palmer, District Chaplain, at Nusseerabad, Feb. 1. 

DEATHS. 


Brenea, J. Li E$q., Assist.-Surg., aged 38, at Calcutta, Jan, 28. 

Burton, J. C., Esq., aged 47, at Sea, Jan. 23. 

Boyce, Lieut. G.K., 1st Eurp. regt. at Musulipatam, Feb. 19. 
Brotheridge, the lady of Capt., H. M. 48th regt. at Pondicherry, Jan. 25. 
Buchanan, J. R., Esq. Assist.-Surg. 17th N. 1., at Delhi, Feb. 7. 



Colyear, Lieut. M. T., of the Artil. at Dum Dum, Feb. 13. 

Forrester, W., Esq., Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack, Jan. 21. * 

Grant, Catherine Smith, wife of C. Grant, Esq., aged 35, at Bombay, reb, 19. 
Green, Eleanpr, daughter of J. Green, Sub Cond. of Ordnance, aged two yglftl 
and six months, at Calcutta, Jan. 14. r 

Griffiths, Lieut, and Quart. Mast., F. B., 42d N. I. at Gooty, Feb. 20. 

Grant, the lady of Sir Charles, at Bombay, Feb. 10. 

Kempt bfr. F. R. G. B., son of the late Capt. F. Kempt, at Bombay, Feb* & 
Langley, Fred. D., infant son of Lieut. Langley, 3d Light Cav., at Arcot, Jam JS7i 
Ledlie, Captain, the lady of, 38th N. 1., above Bogwangolah, Jan. l5i 


Page, R. M., Esq., at Chowringhee, Feb. 13. 

Ritchie, Mr. S., chief officer of the Castle Forbes, at sea, Jan. 1. 

Taylor* Amelia, the infant daughter of Lieut.-Col. Tavlor, 25th N. I., at P&mfc 
Jan. 31. 

Taylor, Mr. W., livery-stable keeper at Trichinopoly, Jan 18. 

Thomas, Frances, eldest daughter of the late Major Thomas, at HazarW* 
baugh, Feb, 2. 




Date. 

1827. 
June 25 
June 25 
June 28 
June 30 
July 2 
July 4 
July 5 
July 6 
July 6 
July 16 
July 20 
July 21 
July 24 
July 26 
July 26 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. ShipS Name. 


frowns 

frowns 

Weymouth 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Ramsgate . . 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool . . 

Plymouth . . 

Flymouth .. 

Portsmouth 

frowns 

frover 

isle of Wight 
Isle Of Wight 


Reaper 

England 

Exporter 

Cornwall 

Sarah 

Juliana 

Wellington 

Frances 

Mary Ann 

Providence 


Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

Broad . . Bengal . . Feb. , j 

Keay .. China .. Feb^ld 

Bullen .. Bengal J«u ; 4* ,, ■ 

Younghusband Bengal ., Feb. 24 
Miller Bengal ,. J|mvl4 

Innes Bengal .. Feb. £ 

Evans . . Madras . . Mat. £ 

Heard «, SengH .. Fpb. 4 


Spottiswoode Singapore Mi if, i 


Ardlie 


Mmintstuart Elph.Henning 


Hibbert 

Ganges 

Dunira 


aker . 
loyd 
. ^ Hamilton . 
Clifford , 


Madras . . 
Bombay . . 
Bombay, ♦ 
Beng^» » . 
Chi®*:. 
China* ». 




*?827. 

Feb. 12 N. S. Wales 
Feb. 12 , N. S. Wales 
Feb. 15 V. D.Land. 
Feb. ,17 Bombay 
Jfeb 19 Bengal 
I «b||B8 Batavia 
, 28 Batavia 

4 Madras 
31 Mauritius 
ApHl 1 Mauritius 
Apin 7 «pape 
Aftril29 *tape 
fiwiy^ — St. Helena 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN POJ 
Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. 


Albion 

Midas 

Admiral Cockburn 

Britannia 

Rosella 

Janies 

Mary 

Mellish 

Seppings 

Madeline 

Harvey 

Dunnegan Castle 
Farquharson 



Ralpl^ 

Bagrn 
Cooliug ' 
Walker ;» 
Pyke 
Nesfield 
Guy 

Vincent , , 
Loader . , 
Cochlan . . 
Findlay 
Flinn 

Cruickshanks 


^London 
Lotion . 
„ 'Lo mhn 
London l 
’ London" 

" Liverpool 
Liverpool 4 
London 


jOttdbn 

London 

London 

jpondon 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 
1827. ’ 
June 19 
June 23 
June 23 
Jane 25 

Se 28 

July 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 
July 
July 
July 
i?"?! 



July 14 
July 15 
July 15 
July 16 

July 17 
July is 


Port of Depart. 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Cowes 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Deal 

Greenock 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

Greenock 

Deal 



% 


Ship’s Name. 

Topaz 

Streuthall 

Strangford 

Eli/a and Jane 

John Hayes 

S anbury 

Mary 

Midi* rave 

Edward 

Promise 

Lord Melville 

Barbara 

Carnarvon *■ 

Jane 

Carn Brea Casth 

Euphrates 

Elphmston 

Achilles 

Padang 

Neptune 

Britannia 

Burrell 

Hiwsaren 
NeVeus 
Mary Ann 
Mmtha 
Arcthusa 
Baretto, Jim. 
Catharine 
Turners 
Comet 
Uptoi 
Tj-ni 


Commander, 

S troy an 
Dinning 
Gray 

Liddcl * .. 

Worthington 
Patti son 
Laird 
Turner 
lloldridge .. 
Landes 
Browne 
Pearson 
Win spear . . 
Jamieson . . 
Davey 

Buckhain . . 

Atkinson . . 

Henderson .. 

Rogers 

Cmnberledge 

Ferries 

Metcalfe . . 

Gibson 

MacFarlanc 

Boucaat 

Lindsay 

Hamilton .. 

Shannon 

Macintosh 

Leader 

Fraser , . * 
Wild ridge . . 
Cotgrave . f 


Destination. 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Bengal 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Cape 

Batavia 

Mauritius' 

Bengal 

Cape 

Bengal 

Mad* & Bengal 
Bengal 


Mud. & Bengal 

Mauritius 

P*dang 

Bora.& Bengal 

Bombay 

Singapore 

Cape 

N. S. Wales 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Singapore 

~ 

ral 
bay' 
Bombay 
Bombay 

Bpfiobsy 



General jL*a t o# Passengers/ 


I^ASSengers Homewards. bW , 5*' £ 

itWontf, Capt. Henning, froth Bombay* Muoli raHr 

a-don, Madras Army ; Anderson, Marines; M‘Le« 

i, 2d Queen’s Regt. ; Dr. Bell and lady; Mr^AhdMri. 
loughby and Macleod; 14 children ; 122men :QH|;Rr6ttt^il 

i IJ CAWAim»’a trAhrm l«>ft flt St i f!nf. 


flfedyy 

20th 1 

?enkfntf M^sdatfies^wwoughby and Macieou; cniiureu ; izzinen : i^.wunre 
andcfcUt&eh dffl.M's. and Hon. Company’s troops, left at St. Heletf&i CW 
HeSsraari, Bombay Aftil. ; V>t. Thornton, Madras do.; J. Elphinsfone/®- * 

S. ; Mrs. Elpmhltoife. 

By the Mxport*r from Bengal Capt. Phipps, 88th rcgt. ; Ensign 
$<Hh regt ; Mr. Chartris, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. 

By the Gif ptep, Quick, from Bombay, at Liverpool 21st June'.— Lieut 
nett. 2^1 JfT I. ; Superintend. Surg. Mr. Mrs. Miss and Master Kemball ; Mi 
Palier Arid 8dh « JMisses Logies, and Master Barra. ' $ ’/! 

By the Juliana, Innes, from Bengal Capt. Howes and lady ; Lieut. Boi$|$ 
59th regt. ; Ensign Snell, 2d regt ; Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Col. HamyfW $ 
Misses Wheatley, left at the Cape. * 

By the Wellington, Evans, from Madras :— Majors Gamage and Grey ; CaptJP 
Bailey and( Campbell, 46th rcgt. ; Ensigns Christie and Faunce ; Mr. Hunter ftf 
the Civil Service ; and Masters Rudyerd, Campbell, Gamage, Madigan, and 
Mesdames Campbell, Tichbourne, Fitzpatrick, Gamage, and Grey ; arid fifteen 
Servants. : 

By the Reaper from Bengal T. F. Waghorn, Esq., Company’s Marine. & 
Bv the Cornwall , from Bengal -.—Cols, Pepper and Knight ; Capts. J. Angelo, 



wm 

killop; "Mesdames Mackillop, Blunt, Angelo, and Laws; M.sses Bluij£ 
Angelo, and Barclay ; their servants ; Major Pattle and Matlett landed at 

UoIinA. , -'.’v4 


li 


By the PrMtnce, Ardlie, from Madras Major Osborn; Capt. Bell; 
Gillespie and Hewitt ; Messrs. Lcveck and Edwards ; Masters V**!? 1 ?’ 

Cox, Glaefdri, Schugrasse ; MessdaiAes Osborns, Cassin, and Levte* J Miifp®'-, 
Osborn, L&vick, and Cassin. » ; 

Byth ilady Kennaway, Surflen, from Ceylon and the Mauritius :—Cap$hj| 
Orr, 97th' teg. (died at sea) ; Lieut. Young ; Dr. Armstrong ; Mr. Wright ; 
and Mrs. Copper; Lady Gifford; Misses Pennell, Best, and MacMqlten, M 
invalids, (ttfd died) ; three women ; ten children. Sir Harding Gifford, WT 
Chief Judgfe & Ceylon, died 30th April, off the Cape. s \ 

By the Dtinira, from China Mr. Geo. Hamilton, from Bengal; Mr. ah 
Mrs. Josh. Gala, and four children, from St. Helena ; Mr. Richard Leech i 
son. * ■ 1 : * 

By the lady Melnlle, from China Capt. Bacon, Bcng. Estab.; 'M* 
Stewart arid Lady and son, and Margaret Clifford Stewart, (born at 6ea, * 

May ;) onedAtite female servant. 


PoftTetaQrawiily 19.— Arrived bis Majesty’s ship Boadicea, from ; 
sailed lSth-F^Trincomalee 25th ; left Iheie the lhalia, Bidcn, with ] 
mizenrmast ; arrived at the Cape on the 19th of April ; on the 4th of I 
Thalia came into Simon’s Bay, with low ^'iwuzen-nias||quaiter-boatSK^ _ 
bulwarks. &c n having experienced a liic tfalH ftd gale offtbe 3d of AprilrSaiJ 
on the 5th of May from the Cape, and aftflp at St. Helena on the 2$th <|| 

Oriental Herald, Vol 14. 1 2E 



,ethe Far* 

test of Africa, wfcfc invalids, for England ; 8th of March 1 1 
jverpool foia&jwtto, the whole of the crew very 
tiled, the jjqSS> n * in India were employed as foil 
fege), Cjtrent, and Champion, at Tnncomalee -,fa 
?the Red Sea; Rainbow, and Fly, at New Soiith 
foe Cara squadron was thus disposed ofj Owen Olei 
,nd Spmfowhawh, in Simon’s Bay ; Samarang , ^atthe IL 
lassagetp Mombes, Zanzibar, and the Mauritius. The i 
jrelealthy. Colonel Nicholls, the Governor, was busy t 
J and bringing the ground into cultivation, in spots tiUgr 
land had produced, this season, green peas, « P°m 
yter had become rather scarce, from ample J » 
ml touched there. The Boadicea, after leaving St Helen*, 

JJbte winds, and had the N. E. trade winds very far to he nprtl 
^tnUfer her lomr voyage. She spoke the Romney, 50, ,1 

Kat 4^12 N long. 22. 10. W., bound to Quebec, with 

Officer come home that went out with her. 1 ■ 

% ti9 8ft id that the Briton frigate, Captain Augustus W. J. ClifforJ^jWon 
her return from St. Petersburg!!, to be fitted to take out Lord William Befctfftck, 
^pbhi^fed^overnor-General of India. 


erratum. 

i -ii Colonel Stanhope’s speech on the Patronage of the 

ft# in our last Number, there were some errors which it i>^jjp W»tr-co 

5T The passage beginning at the sixteenth line from the 
muld have run thus : ‘ With respect to the officers in the 
i WBif doubt that their appointments would sell m the i ^ ai |^ T - * 
h* ^^hey received twice as much pay as the officers in the Ki^ !£**««» 
l ifter twenty-two years, they were entitled to a pension 
k Jhe cornetcies and ensigneies in the King s service were soW Pjf IfSt 
[K the lieutenantcies from 1,785/. to 700/.; the captamcieR frojtt 3,500/. 
S':fsfet.;^the majorities from 8,3001. to 3,2001. j lnd the Ueiiten^knelcies 
'ft-iMvWOl. to #,5001. Such were the regulation prices for the above fetWnissions 
*S»J|M4r«nt branches of thcservice; but all of these were clandwtlody aoM 
tfi rtfcat one-third more than the sums specified. Now A^ n * ln ^ | S5w. 

Company’s service are obtained gratis. No ““ . 

l doubt that these five cqpimissions, with double pay do ^ ' 

Btothem, as in the Company’s service, were worth 1,00°*. The 
iumey would, of course, be furnished by the relations or fr iends, an4couId pro^B 
® Jury to those' excellent officers who deserved every reward, aud in fact coat 
: Si state than the Civil Service.’ 
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The East India Company’s Monopoly, 

♦ 

* East India Trade. — We would respectfully ask the merchants of Liverpool, 
and of the other outports, whether it is too soon to commence operations for the 
prevention of a renewal of one of the odious Monopolies in this country, the 
Charter of the East India Company ? Will not the approaching expiration of 
the present Charter, and the previous notice to which the Company is entitled, 
necessarily bring on t, he great simple in a short tune ? If so, the friends of 
Free Trade should “ up and he stirring Me: chants and Manufacturers should 
meet and submit practical information to the Government and the public ; and 
the press should promote the discussion of the question so industriously, that 
every independent mind in the kingdom may he enlightened, and therefore 
decided, on the subject. When this shall be the case, the Monopolists, notwith- 
standing all their present influence, will become pouctless; and as fur as we 
can aid in the good work, our pens and our columns shall not be wanting.’— 
Liverpool Mercury, August 3, 1827. k 

We have prefixed this paragraph to the observations we mean to 
offer in this article, principally to show, that in those quarters from 
which we have a right to look tor the greatest exertions in obtaining 
the emancipation of India lrom'her present stale of subjection to a 
Company of Monopolists, we are not likely to be disappointed. We 
might have added others of a similar tendency from Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, and other hinge trading towns, but it 
is unnecessary. The note of preparation lias only to be sounded by 
the House of Common - , and the whole country will be in arms 
against a system by which no one, not even the monopolists tbem«%; 
selves, can be said to profit, unless the mere patronage of the EoS$ 1 
India Directors, and the jobs of their depend nt constituents, as 
contractors and suppliers of stores, he so considered ; for as to the 
great body of the Proprietors of India Stock, who, in truth, consti- 
tute the East India Company, they derive not a iraction more of 
benefit from the existence of their monopoly than the public at large, 
as they receive only the ordinary interest of from 3 to 5 per cent.' on 
the capital emb&jkecl by them in this concern, according to the cur- ,, 
rent rate of interest yielded by tfie public funds of the day $ and 
this stock were transferred to the hands of the King’s Governj^cbi 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. ° w ^ 
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* The EasiIndia^Cohpany f s Monopoly. 

to-morrow, they would be exactly in the same position as at present 
with respect to their actual income or gains. 

This being the case, it will be naturally ashed, for what# reason, 
then, do they cling with so much fondness to a system from which 
they derive no benefit J and what ground is there for believing, that 
the nation generally might derive advantage from the throwing open 
a trade which, in the hands of those who at present carry it on, 

altogether unproductive ? To answer these questions satisfac- 
torily, it will be necessary to explain, in a familiar manner, what is 
the nature and constitution of the Ea^t. India Company, how its 
trade is conducted, and what are the causes of perseverance in a 
system, so inimical to the manufacturing and mercantile interests of 
the country : in doing which we t hull be as brief as the nature of the 
subject will admit. 

The origin and progressive history of the Ea^t India Company has 
been detailed with great fidelity in a series of papers first published 
in this Journal, under the title of the ‘llisc and Progress of the 
British Power in the East / * and is, therefore, now sufficiently well 
known to render it unnecessary to re. vert to its early annals. Its 
present position is of more importance to be considered, and this we 
proceed to state. 

The capital stock of the East India Company, vested in the several 
establishments posseted by tlum in India and in England, includ- 
ing, therefore, all their public buddings in both countries, with their 
fortresses, magazines, warlike • tores, .-diips, merchandize, &c., is an 
open stock • that is, any individual dealing to he a member of the 
East India Company, may, by purchasing ever so small a quantity 
of this stock, become a shareholder, as in any other joint stock com- 
pany, and consequently have an interest in the property, us well as a 
share in the management of the concern. To entitle him to be pre- 
sent at any of the debates in the Court of Proprietors at the India 
House, he must possess 500/. stock, and having this, he may speak 
as frequently and as much at length as lie pleases on the Company’s 
affairs. .Before he can be allowed to vote, however, on any question 
discussed, he must possess 1000/. stock, and have been in possession 
pf this for a full year! As proprietor of 500/. stock, he may, there- 
fore, on the very day after completing his purchase, possess the 
power of addressing and persuading the whole body to any particu- 
lar measure, carrying perhaps the votes of a thousand by his in- 
fluence over their minds or interests ; but before he can give his own 
single and solitary vote upon the very question to which he may be 
able to bring the votes of hundreds, lie must have double the quan- 
tity df stock, and possess it for three hundred times as long a period ! ! 
|nother words, a man having the smallest amount of property in th e 


* Jee the 4 Oriental Herald/ vol. v, p, 341, et seq. 
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concern, and being entirely ignorant of its nature and intents, may 
assume the functions of a proposer of new laws, or an abrogate? cf 
old ones* and take a lead in measures of the most important kind j 
while the same man must possess double the amount of property, 
and pose an entire year in acquiring experience before he can b# 
supposed qualified to form any opinion on the Company's affair* 
with sufficient judgment to express that opinion by a vote ! 

It might thus happen that the East India Company of to-morrow, 
by the present Proprietors selling out their stock, on any oecasioff 
of alarm, might be formed of an entirely different set of individual* , 
from the East India Company of to-day ; and, in point of fact, coin 
tinual fluctuations are thus occurring, to such an extent, that on no 
two succeeding days is the East India Company the same, ^ther in 
the number or identity of the individuals composing it. 

The present number of Proprietors is understood to be about 3000$ 
the amount of stock held by each varying from 500/. to 10,000/.* To 
purchase this amount of stock requires between two and three times 
the ndminal amount of the quantity of stock purchased. At th* 
moment of our writing this, the price of India Stock is 260/. sterling 
for each 100/. stock or share j the reason of which difference i* 
this: instead of dividing, as any other trading company would do, 
the exact amount of profit or loss, the Directors, sanctioned of course 
by the Proprietors themselves, declare, as it is called, a dividend of 
IO5 per cent, per annum, and actually pay the whole body of Pro-* 
prietora the interest on their amount of stock, whatever it ifiay be, 
at this rate, in two half yearly payments of 5^ per cent. each. The 
consequence is, that calculating money to be worth from 3 to 5 pe? 
cent, interest, according to the actual rate yielded by other public 
funds, the 100/. India Slock, wl^ich jields 10 * per cent, per annum, 
is worth (the security being considered equally good) 2 GO /., because 
it would take that sum in any other description of funded property 
to yield the same amount of interest ; the value being wholly de- 
pendent on that result; and the price of India Stock, therefore, rising 
and falling with other public securities, from the same causes, and 
generally in the same ratio. 

The fixed nature of this interest is occasioned, 1st, by the Legi** 
lature having limited its maximum, enacting that the Compaq^ 
should never divide a greater interest than loA per cent, per annufih 
on their capital stock ; and, 2dly, by the Directors having al*Q 
limited its minimum, providing that the Proprietors shall nev*T 
divide less than the utmost amount allowed them by the statute. 

The motive which induced the Legislature to fix a maxftnunx 
was this : In the early history of the East India Company, when 
— 

* See ‘Oriental Herald,’ vol. v.y. 610, for an analysis of the material ' 
of which the Directors are formed. 
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no limits were set to their dividends, hot only was their trading 
monopoly extremely profitable, but these gains were so' augmented 
by the actual plunder of provinces and people in India, that after 
paying the most extravagant establishments in both countries, and 
permitting their servants abroad to partake largely in the fruit of 
their rapacity, the dividends among the Proprietors were enormous.* 
The Legislature, believing that by limiting- the amount of the divi- 
dend at home they would prevent the rapacity by which these had 
hitherto been augmented in the spoils sent from abroad, reduced 
the standard to 10,] per cent., as the highest rate that could be 
Attained. Not the slightest alteration, however, has been occasioned 
by this in the rapacity of the Company, which still pursues the same 
undevljfcng policy of wringing from the country subject to their 
rule the uttermost farthing it can yield. The same, or even a 
greater, proportion of surplus revenue is still raised ; and what is 
not divided among the Proprietors of Stock as gain, is how spent in 
maintaining the civil and military establishments of the country, in 
providing tor the dependents of the Directors and Proprietors, and 
in upholding a system of waste and extravagance, which never could 
have been long countenanced were the Proprietors allowed to reap 
the benefit of a more wdsc and economical system, h) sharing its 
profits among themselves. 

The motive of the Directors for fixing the minimum of the 
dividends at 10] per rent, per annum, is plain enough. They are 
themselves, of necessity, Proprietors of India Stock to a large 
amount; and it is their interest (as much as it is that of the land- 
owners of England, or any other class,) to make their property as 
productive as possible. As the declaration of the. ycaily amount of 
dividend rests, therefore, with themselves, they fix it at the very 
highest standard that the law wilPallow, making their minimum 
correspond with the Legislature’s ltaiximum, and taking care never 
to fall below it. 

On this, the question naturally arises, how do they provide for 
these dividends ) And by what imaginable process can they be 
kept at the same real rate, whether the atlairs of the Company are 
prosperous or otherwise ? This requires explanation. 

The capital stock of the East India Company consists of two 
descriptions of property ; what is called the dead-stock, i. e. money 
laid out in things not easily re-convertible into money again; and 
the quick-stock, or money partly invested in saleable materials in 
India and England, and partly existing in mercantile property con- 
tinually coming to market in both countries, and actual cash existing 
in the public treasuries of each country respectively, 
fe As a set-olf to these, there is in each country al*<f large debts : 


* See * Oriental Herald/ vol. vi. p. 2. ct scq. 
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1. Of money owing to individuals in India, who hav6 advanced 
it to the Governments of the respective Presidencies, in various 
loans, at from 4 to 8 per cent., for which they hold a security, 
something like E\che<]uer bills, bearing a fixed rate of interest, 
and known in India by the current name of ‘ Company's Paper/ 

2. Of money owing to the Government of England, partly 
for sums due as (be condition of the Charter, which have never y4t 
been paid, and partly for actual advances made by way of loan); 
and, 

3. In money due to the whole body of Proprietors, to the f|iH 
amount of their stoc k, which is c f course nothing else than jfeir c6n- 
tributious of each individual towards the common treasu™of the 
concern , though this, being owing from the body to the individuals 
composing it, differs from the debts due from the body to others 
not forming a part of itself. 

The resources of the Company consist : { 

1. Of the profits on the exclusive trade with China, which; 
notwithstanding the extravagant manner in which that trade is con- 
ducted, is, nevertheless, extremely profitable, from the circum- •; 
stance that the trade is wholly in their own hands ; and that tea, the 
chief commodity brought from that country, is an article used by 
nearly every individual in Great Britain, old and young, rich and 
poor, healthy and sick ; in consequence of which, the profct re** 
alized by them is enormous, from its universal consumption 'at their 
high monopoly price, which, including the Government duty, makes' 
it cost four times as much in Eugland as it can he bought for on the; 
Continent of Europe or in America, or as it could be purchase# 
here if the trade were open and Tree. 

2. Of the revenue arising in India from two odious monopolies 
carried on by the Company in that country : — one of opium, by 
which they make a profit of 700 or 800 per cent, in spreading this 
intoxicating drug over China and the Itlalay islands, and destroying 
the health as well as morals of the people : the other of salt, of 
which they force the manufacture by the greatest cruelties exercised; 
on the Natives, and then deprive the poor wretches of the only con- 
diment by which they can render palatuole their miserable meal 
of boiled rice : the salt, under their monopoly, costing 350 per. 
cent, more than it could be had for in an open market, and the 
severest penalties being inllietcd on any one who should be found 
to evade the enormous tax on this indispensable necessary of life** , 

3. Of tribute from idolatrous worshippers, and visitors to places* 
of superstitious., pilgrimage, for the privilege of carrying on 
abominable rites? 


* See ( Oriental Herald/ vol. xiv. . 122, et 


4. Of taxes on justice, in the shape of stamps on law proceedings, 
throughout the whole of the interior. 

5. Of a revenue derived from the hind, — not in the proportion of 
one-tenth of its produce, which is considered to he so undue a por- 
tion for the support of the clergy in England, — but in the proportion 
of nine-tenths of its produce, leaving only the one-tenth for the 
miserable cultivator to subsist upon, as well as to furnish himself 
«eed and materials to sow and reap another harvest for his rapacious 

, masters. 

j^These arc the unholy and oppressive sources from which the 
East'Mia Company deriv cs its means of paying its dividends. By 
the first (the monopoly profits on tea) all England is injured in 
two ways : first, by being compelled to pay four times as much 
for a necessary of life as it could be had for under a frjie trade ; and 
next, by preventing the export of British goods to & country where 
they might be consumed, to an almost unlimited extent, among 
’ 300 millions of active, intelligent, and oven tolerably wealthy indi- 
viduals. By all the rest, the people of India and the people of 
England are equally injured, in the oppressions practised on the 
one, to enforce the exactions described, and in the obstacles thrown 
in the way of the other, to the lull development of that free inter- 
change of productions and manufactures, by which England and 
, India might (were it not for the existence of the East India Com- 
pany) mutually enrich and improve eat h other. 

The most painful consideration is, however, that all this injury 
and misery indicted on one portion of mankind is productive of no 
positive benefit to any other portion ; nay more, that nothing is 
wanted blit the removal of the exclusive privileges enjoyed by the 
Company to give relief to million*, and to put in the place of all 
this injury and sufTerin c .benefit and happiness to all parties j and 
yet, that in consequence c the Legislature having leased out this 
power of oppressing others for a certain period, it cannot, it would 
seem, be taken away or resumed before that period has expired. 

We have said, that notwithstanding the profits derived from the 
sources described, the Proprietors of East India .Stock do not 
benefit. What, then, it will he asked, becomes of all these gains ) 
It has been shown that the Legislature will not allow more than 
10| per cent, profit to he divided among the members of the Com- 
pany. The effect of this would, at first sight, seem likely to be, 
that as soon as the good management of their affairs had brought 
them profit to that amount, the Company would remit taxes in 
India, and think no more of surplus revenue.. This, however, they 
jfa&vet do. Though they cannot divide it amiibg themselves as 
■Rofit on stock, they can spend it for the enrichment of their 
^iplatlves or dependents. They, therefore, never relax in their endea- 
’$$Urs to drain the country down to the lowest ebb of every farthing 



it can possibly produce $ iSI the following are the modcaiiti which 
the revenue thus raised is disposed of ; 

1. There is an immense annual loss on their trade with India, 
(not including China,) in consequence of the absurd and extra- 
vagant manner in which they carry it on : their ships Sailing at atl 
expense of 20/. per ton, while smaller traders perform the voyage at v 
less than 51. per ton. The loss upon this trade is supplied out of ithe 
surplus revenue arising from the land. Hut it might be asked^f 
their trade with India (not including China) be unprofitable, ufo’Jr 
do they still carry it on ? why not adhere to their monopolies of , 
opium, salt, and tea, their revenue from idols and temples, thdr 
taxes upon justice, and their nine-tenths of the produce ofJltt land l 
The reason, no doubt, is, that they are chartered as the 'Wmpany 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies,’ and arc bound in that ca* 
pacity to e3i|>drt a certain quantity ot goods whether they profit by 
them or not. The Legislature would never give them a charter 
as a ‘ Compahv of Sovereigns to rule over India.’ They there- 
fore trade, because that is the condition of thcii existence , while they 
govern as it were indirectly, under pretence ot protecting that trade $ 
and as long as they derive, in their i apaeity of territorial sovereign*^ 
enormous gams, they may well submit, ns tradeis or merchants, toL* 
equally enormous looses, since it is only by continuing the lattef 
capacity that they can retain the former, and thus their affairs are 
redeemed 3 added to which, all the patronage and power arising out 
of, and connected with, these trading and governing operations, in 
places, appointments, emoluments ot office, &e., exists to as great 
an extent as if both were equally profitable; and since the dividends 
of profit are limited, this patronage and power are the only benefits 
to be thrown into the scale. * 

2. The two Presidencies of •Madras and Bombay, notwithstand- 
ing the vast accessions of territory to both, arc incapable of defray- 
ing their own expenses ■ and these, therefore, with St. Helena, 
Penang, and other smaller settlements, form large drains on the 
erritorial rev enue of Bengal, from which they are paid. 

3. The expenses of the general government in India, civil, Ju- 
dicial, military, ecclesiastical, and marine, and of the home establish- 
ment in England in all its branches. 

4. The interest of all the debts in India and England, including 
the dividends on capital stock, which are professedly paid out of 
commercial protits, but which, he those profits what they may, 
never vary a fraction above or below lo£ per cent, 

When the surplus of income over expenditure is not sufficient to 
pay this 10§ pjjff cent, interest on the capital stock, the amount ne- 
cessary to make up the fixed dividend is drawn from the cao||l 
itself, and the deficiency thus created is supplied by new IMi 
raised under some other pretence, but in reality applied to thi%J||^ 
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pose : rambling exa&ly the transact!®* of an embarrassed indivi- 
dual, who has a large existing debt, and being unable to pay his 
interest on it at the end of the year, borrows more money,, and 
creates a new debt to pay the interest on the old one already due, 
thus going on continually augmenting the weight of his embarrass- 
ments, and becoming more and more unable to overcome them. 

When the affairs of the Company are well managed abroad, and 
in spite of every inherent vice of the system, a large surplus is 
accumulated in the treasury, then, as the Proprietors cannot divide 
it among themselves as profit, other means are found to dissipate 
it,t sometimes a portion may be applied to the reduction of some 
particular loan raised at a high interest, in order, by paying it off, 
to save w)me portion of that, and then opening another loan at a low 
rate of interest, by which all the individuals (many of them their own 
servants) holding Government securities are injured by the reduction 
of their incomes without a corresponding benefit to any other par- 
ties : sometimes also a portion may be applied, in cdfpformity with 
the provisions of the Legislature, towards public improvements. 
But much more frequently the whole is expended, either in the 
increase of establishments, and the consequent extension of patronage, 

[ or in some impolitic and ruinous expedition, which turns a surplus 
figain into a deficiency. 

This was actually the case at the period of Lord Hastings’s abdi- 
cating the Government of India. By unusual good policy, and 
good fortune united, he had accumulated in the treasury of Bengal 
a surplus of more than ten millions sterling : but before the delibe- 
rations as to its disposal were ended, Lord Amherst, his successor, 
goes to India, and finds there a council who had already prepared 
for him ‘ a very pretty quarrel’ with the Burmese, which soon 
absorbed, in its ruinous consequences, not only all the surplus left 
by Lord Hastings, but the produce of new loans, new taxes, and 
every other mode of raising money that could be devised : the end 
,of which was, to add several millions more to the Company’s irre- 
deemable debt. 

But then comes the question, so repeatedly asked by the people 
of England : Who, in the end, is to pay for all this ? Here is debt 
after debt, war after war, burthen after burthen, accumulated. 
Upon whom is the weight ultimately to fall ? The Company, 
(that is, the Proprietors of India Stock,) as we have seen, benefit 
not by the prosperity of India, neither do they suffer by its decline. 
In all and every case, whether their territories are well or ill 
, governed — whether they are productive or unproductive — whether 
there be an improving peace or a destructive war — they make their 
tdividends the same : squandering the surplus, wheiihere is any, by 
•Atf wars, and repairing the deficiency, when that Mppens, by new 
libs. The consequence of all this is, that no Proprietor of India 
StOftk (as a mere Proprietor) cares a farthing about the prosperity 
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or happiness of India, aif^fojver bestows ft thought on^f affair^ 
As a mere trader, why should he ? His gains arc the sime in all 
cases. And if his labour and attention are unrewarded by any 
addition to his income, he will not long bestow it upon what/is so, 
unproductive. Philanthropists there are, no doubt, (though few in 
number,) who, without reference to pecuniary gain, would interest 
themselves in this matter. But speaking of the Proprietors gene- 
rally, tlvey arc utterly indifferent, lor the plainest of all rcasons/fchat 
there is no stimulating motive to he otherwise. This will be the 
more easily credited when we state of whom they are generally 
composed : 

1. Of large money-dealers or stock -holders, at the heacLtrf Whom 
is Mr. Rothschild, the great leviathan, as he is called, of w Stock 
Exchange. 

2. Of East India agents, including the partners of most of the 
houses of business in the (Ttv, who have all a strong interest in 
possessing a ’powerful friend in the Direction. 

3. Of noblemen, wl io have formerly either served in, or had con- 
nexions with India, either in their own persons, or through their 
relatives ■, and who can still, by the appropriation of their votes, 
benefit the intercuts of such relatives materially. 

4. Widows and children, to whom jointures and legacies have 
been left, vested in East India Stock, and never since disturbed from 
its original appropriation. 

5. Retired civil and military servants from India, who think it 
necessary to place their properly in some description of public 
funds, and are led, by the influence of their connexions, to place it 
in the stock of the India Company. 

6. West India planters’ agpnts, and merchants, in order to vote 
against any questions likely to trench upon their slave property, 
or sugar monopoly, or to affect in any other manner the general 
interests of their body. 

7. Ship-builders, tradesmen of all degrees, lawyers, brokers, and 
a number of other classes, desirous of possessing votes that may be 
turned to account as a mere matter of profit in business. 

8. Individuals, having children or relatives to provide for, and 
looking to India as a country of promise l'or their future employ- 
ment, which the possession of votes might tend much to facilitate. 

9. Persons aiming at a seat in the East India Direction, and 

through that to a seat in Parliament, each of which are found to be 
mutually a help to the other. > ' 

By none of r t|ese can any hope of benefit from the good manage- 
ment of the Bpt India Company’s affairs be entertained. They all 
know, that whether India is well or ill governed, their dividends 
the same. Accordingly, having nothing to gain by economy 




public expenditure of that body, tbe^1*)& for pin in some other 
shape ; and this is, in obtaining appointments, contracts, jobs, &c., 
in exchange for their votes : not always by an actual sale of such 
Votes , for n stipulated price, but most frequently by that kind of 
honourable understanding, and that implied interchange of good 
Offices, which regulates the intercourse of ordinary life, and which 
is often as powerful as engagements given under hand and seal* 

Yet, merely to secure this little extra benefit that watgtirise to 
$000 Proprietors of India .Stock, not in their profits on trade, for 
of this, as we have seen, there are none, — but in the shape of pro* 
vision for relatives and dependents ; and the still smaller benefit to 
be dlvitkd among twenty-four Directors, in the patronage which 
allows Wem to give away (for it is forbidden them by law to sell) 
a few writerships and cadetships every year ; — for these paltry con- 
siderations, and for these alone, (for no other benefit whatever can 
result from it,) is a chartered monopoly continued, to the injury of 
every individual in Great Britain, (the .‘5000 Proprietors, and their 
immediate friends, alone exc epted,) and to the injury not merely of 
all Asia — from which the great benefits that unreitricted commerce 
would produce, are by its existence shut out — hut to the whole 
.civilized world; for every country upon, the earth is directly or 
indirectly benditted by the prosperity of every other country ; and 
all mankind have a strong interest in the general advancement of 
improv ement in every quarter. 


Reverting, therefore, to the paragraph of the f Liverpool Mer- 
cury,’ which we have prefixed to this article, wc may ask, with 
the writer, whether it is not, high thne, not merely that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, but that all other classes of the com- 
munity of Great Britain, should r lop and he stirring ’ to prepare 
the public mind for a change which «'-an produce no evil, and which 
promises so much good; to impress upon the Legislature, by 
every legal and just ‘ means, the necessity of abolishing a system 
pregnant with a thousand evils, and conducive to no one good that 
may not be more extensively as well as more certainly attained by 
that free and unrestricted intercourse with the East, which, come 
when it may, must bring a thousand blessings in its train. 


We have said enough, we trust, to awaken attention to this great 
subject : and we derive great pleasure from the prospect, that be- 
tween the moment of our writing this, and the hour on which the 
struggle will commence, wc shall be usefully and honourably occu- 
pied, as we hav e been for the last ten years, in storing up and re- 
cording', in a permanent shape, every tact and argument that can 
, Conduce towards a victorious result. From this storehouse will 

t jtereafter, we hope, be drawn an irresistible artillerjmO batter down 
r |§£ outworks, und ultimately to demolish the whole fabric of mono- 
r oppression, and injustice, by which more than 400 millions of 
au beings in Asia, and the whole population of our own country 
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are at present deprived (ftSiPts, which, bit f<* 4is bailer, wotflfl 
be within the reach of all/ The iniquity of supporting suena syStetQ 
a moment longer than is unavoiable, must be apparent to every one 
who deem the happiness of so many millions of beings of more int^ 
pottance then the privileges of the mere handful, to whose imaginary 
good they are thus heedlessly sacrificed. But when it is considered 
that the advantages which even this handful derive from theedist* 
ing system is merely from indirect patronage and power; tliat^tS it 
regards fair and honourable commerce — the great object for 
promotion of which this Company of Merchants was expressly in* 
Corporated, and on which alone they hold 1 heir charter— they are 
precisely in the situation of the dog in the fable, neither cultivating 
nor enjoying for themselves the benefits which this coUtnerce is 
capable of yielding to those who might engage in it, nor permitting 
any other persons to use profitably what they neglect— shutting out 
their own countrymen from the trade with China, where all the 
world, except -Englishmen, may trade freely, and preventing their 
own countryiden from cultivating an acre of land in India, where all 
other Europeans may freely sow and reap when all these thing* 
are considered, it is only matter of astonishment that such a system 
has endured so long. We conclude, in the words of an eloquent >•' 
writer, whose work cannot he too often adverted to, nor who** 
words too frequently repeated : * ‘ To talk of preserving such a 
system, is to war with the unconquerable instincts of nature, the 
consenting testimony of experience, the plainest dictates of justice, 
the irrefragable conclusions of political wisdom. But the dayS are 
numbered during which it. will be permitted to cumber the ground. 
Already it begins to stagger, crack, and gape ; and whoever shall 
contribute to ds entire subversion will deserve well of his country , 
of India , and man kind.' 


To Glory. 


Soul of the far but un forgotten Past, 

Queen of the sword and Eadv of the lyre. 

Spirit of thoughts too high, of deeds too vast, 

To fear, like clay, the waste of tlood and tire, 

Or darkly perish on Ohlh ion's p\ rc — 

Whence, like the hirdsf iiom JMenmon’s pile, they spring, 
Born from the dust, hut not with years to tire, 

Or furl in death the everlasting wing ! 

Teach me, oh teach me, but for once to fling 
My hand thy own triumphal harp along — 

To strike one strain, whose echoes yet may ring 
Above the spot where rests a fiiend of song 1 
Do I but dream the laurel yet may wave 
Mltfrial venture o’er its votary’s grave ? 

Crediton. ' /" 


* * Colonial Policy as applicable to the Government of India, 

lished by J. M, Richardson, Cornhill, 8yo. p, 337. f Ovid, 
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Memoir of the Celebrated Traveller, Belzoni. 

In a recent number of the Gazette of Milan, there appeared a 
paragraph, stating, that on the 14th July last a ffite was held at 
Padua, the native city of Belzoni, in honour of its distinguished citi- 
zenr On this occasion was presented, in the presence of the magi- 
strates of Paduii, a medallion, intended to transmit to posterity the 
discoveries and achievements of one of the most illustrious of mo- 
dern travellers, whom they conceived it due to his merits to rank 
'with, ,hi? earlier fellow-countrymen, Marco Polo, Columbus, and 
Americas Vespusius. In a discourse which was delivered by the 
orator on that occasion, the principal events of Belzoni’s life were 
recounted, and his private virtues enumerated-— amidst tine applauses 
of his fellow-citizens. The Paris Journal, ‘ Lc GlobeJ in mention- 
ing this ffite on the authority of the Milan Gazette, gives, from a 
a French work, ‘ L'Annmiire Necrologique the following account 
of his life, understood to be from the pen of M. Hopping, which we 
deem of sufficient interest to translate entire for the readers of the 
Oriental Herald, to whom we feel persuaded it will be highly accept- 
able. The writer thus introduces his subject : 

One day in the autumn of the year 1S21, a man of colossal 
stature and Herculean frame presented himself before me : the 
height of his head, which reached the top of my door-way, and the 
broad expansion of his shoulders, realised my idea of Telemon Ajax : 
his face was obscured by a superfluity of hair, his eyes were small, 
but his physiognomy was mild, and had nothing terrifying. He 
had a volume in quarto under his an», and was accompanied by the 
bookseller, Galignani. I guessed that* he was an author, but, I must 
own, that till that moment 1 had never seen one of his build. Such 
would be the writers of the Patagonians, were literature in vogue 
with that people. This Hercules, in a voice as gentle as was his 
physiognomy, avowed to me the object of his visit. lie opened his 
quarto, showed me the name of Belzoni on the title-page, and ex- 
plained to me, that in the course of adventures of all kinds in Egypt 
and Nubia, he had made there observations and discoveries of great 
importance j that he had just had the account of these printed fn 
London, and that it was his wish to have a French version of it 
published in Paris, at the same time that the original should appear 
in English, and that if I would undertake the translation, Galignani 
would hjtye it printed without delay. 

Till then the name of Belzoni had been known to, me only from 
the accounts which the English papers had oocasionaflfefgiven of his 
adventures and travels on the hanks of the Nile. He nhnself spoke 
of his laborious travels, and of his wonderful discoveries, in a few 
wiwfds only, and with a smiling countenance, as we would recal to 



mind a party of pleasure^i|p day before.^, It "was not I had 
read the volume he left me, that I was able to approbate this, 
extraordinary man ; but 1 was still more astonished afterwards on 
learning’ the particulars of the life of this foreigner, who had com-, 
menced his career on the show-boards, by gaining his livelihood 99 
a mountebank, and had ended by opening one of the Pyramid^ 6t 
Egypt, and withdrawing, from beneath a mountain of sand, th$ 
gigantic temple of Ip. 'amboul. ^ , 

Belzbhi was born a traveller, as other men are born poets, me* 
chanics, and astronomers. He became the victim of that irresisti- 
ble passion which made him pass his life in wandering over the. 
globe, and which caused his death, in the climate of the^rOpics* 
among the burning sands of Guinea. Ilis life is a curio#’ exam- 
ple of the controlling influence of a passion which instigates us 
without ceasing, and to which education has not taught us to oppose 
the force of reason and the influence of knowledge. Bclzoni became 
a celebrated adventurer ; a better education had rendered him, per- 
haps, one of the great men of bis country. 

lie was the son of a poor barber at Padua, who was more blessed 
with children than with resources for maintaining them, and who 
hid nothing to leave behind him to his son, John Baptist, who was* 
born in 1 77 hut his own wretched calling. The young Belzorii 
had begun to share ihe labours of Ills father’s shop, but he soon got 
disgusted with it, and, like Gil Bias, felt a desire to see the worlds 
He had often heard his parents speak of Home, whence his family 
originally sprung, and it was Rome that he sighed to see, without 
hope of ever being able to satisfy this e\ er-increasing desire.. He 
had attained the age of thirteen, without having seen any place but 
Padua, when one day his friends, to indulge themselves m a little 
recreation, made an excursion with their children to the delightful 
Mount Ortono, near the wanti springs of Albano. On beholding 
this picturesque spot, so new to him, the joung Bclzoni was de- 
lighted ; he returned to Padua in a state of excitement ; the abode, 
of the gloomy barber’s shop now inspired him with an invincible 
aversion ; and the very next morning, taking with him his younger 
brother Anthony, he abandoned his paternal roof, and hastened, 
to return to the delightful scene of the preceding evening. Qj* 
the road, already feeling the fatigue of the journey, the strip-* 
plings met a rrtturino , who proposed to them to go in his vetturq 
to Ferrara. The young barber, delighted to be able to extend his, 
journey beyond the hermitage of Mount Orlono, leaped into tha, 
carriage with his brother, and the \etturino continued big rout. * 
Arrived at Ferrara, the driver demands his fare ; the childrenfiaving 
nothing with .which to pay him, he strips their coats from their* 
backs, returfippem a small sum of money as overplus, and in that" 
state leaves them. * ; 

; v . 

Instead of being dismayed by this accident, young Belzoni thoug|jp 
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only of |he pleasure o^being on his Kome, And gaily con- 
tanned tli journey with 4 his brother. passing travelers took 

compassion on the two children, and gave them places in their car- 
. rkges * but obliged at last to quit the road to Home, they left them 
on the Appenines, after presenting them with a trifle in money* To 
John Baptist there appeared no further obstacles to his journey,* but 
the little Anthony, while resting on a stone by the road-side, began 
to cty for his parents, and refused to proceed further. Our intrepid 
traveller was obliged to yield to the despair of his brother, and re- 
turned with him mournfully to his paternal abode. But Belzoni* s 
desire to see Home was not extinguished ; and neither his native 
town, nor the hearth of his parents, had any more attractions for 
bis efcrant disposition. At the cud of three more years, having en- 
listed another fellow traveller, he again bent bis course to the city 
of the Tiber, and this time actually reached it. We know not what 
he did there; it is pretended that he studied in Rome 117 the art of 
hydraulics, and it is possible that, he did acquire there some ideas of 
that art, since he subsequently performed publicly hydraulic feats 5 
but it is doubtful whether he ever made a regular course of studies, 
and whether he ever applied seriously to any science or art. An 
easy and versatile disposition, like the great part of his fellow-coup* 
trymen who emigrate, he knew how to create resources for himself, 
heedless of what they were ; and he possessed a certain aptitude for 
all kinds of occupation and enterprise. Such dispositions as these, 
which will keep a man from starving almost in any place, were of 
little advantage to him in Rome, where there was too much com- 
petition in the same way. Belzoni, after the example of so many 
Others, became a monk for his livelihood ; and this, generally, be- 
comes, the calling of those Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
who have no other. * 


’ The monkish habit inspired the Ptlduan novice with no taste for 
seclusion! He had become already weary of the monastic life, when, 
at the commencement of the Revolution, the French troops entered 
Home, and there established the shadow of a republic. Belzoni lost 
UO time in taking advantage of, the liberty they proclaimed to con- 
sign his gown to the lire.* 

* -x- -x- * x* -x- •* 

* * -x- -x* -x- *x * 


He returned to Padua, but at a loss for employment there, he again 
quitted his native city in 1800, and this time directed his steps 
towards Holland. It docs not, appear what determined him on this 
projects perhaps having heard that the Hutch held in great esteem 
£hq arfiif hydraulics, so necessary to them, he had an idea that he 
rjnight derive advantage among them from what he . had learnt of 
science. He appears to have again deeeivej|y»mselt in^his 

ft* Half a dozen lines relative to the Monks are here suppressed by the 
||4tMrff^Jensorship ; so that their tenor may be easily guessed/ 


calculations, and, in tr|j 
masters than his sdholar& 
in Italy } but we soon fir 
of his brothers ; he passed again through Holland, and embarked for 
Englandin 1803. His colossal growth had then fttfiy developed 
itself p he attracted attention wherever he appeared; his stfet^ol 
corresponded with his size, and his exterior was sufficient to excit® 
a prepossession in his favour. A young Englishwoman consagted 
to give him her hand, and to share the wandering lot of a fnmi 
destitute both of fortune and profession. This couple when united 
beheld but an uncertain prospect before them ; they knew not well 
what was to become of them. Bel/oni conceived the idea of levy- 
ing contributions on the curiosity of the public to behold him j and 
he determined to make the tour of (ivent Britain, and to visit town 
after town, performing hydraulic feats, and giving proofs of his own? 
muscular strength. In Scotland, he began at first by merely ex- 
hibiting physical experiments ; from these he derived but little profit, 
so in Ireland he joined to them feats of strength. It was a spectacle 
not a little curious to sec this Colossus advance on the stage, carry- 
ing or drawing along with him a score of men, attached to his 

l$y- 

This poor re c ource, however, could not go far with him j and th® 
pUbUc soon grew weary of the monotonous spectacle. Belzoni, 
indeed, had no mental qualities of sufficient originality to amu$® 
his beholders, more especially such as were of cultivated minds, 
for any length of time; and he found it necessary, therefore, to 
his fortune elsewhere. In 18iy, he embarked with his wife for 
Portugal ; and, on bis arrival at Lisbon, presented himself to the 
director of the theatre San < 'arlos. This manager conceived tlfo 
happy idea of engaging him tor the character of Sampson, in the 
pantomimic ballet so calkd.* Never was the Jewish Herculba 
represented more to the life. During a whole carnival, Belzoni 
drew crowds by bis feeds of prodigious strength ; but, at last, when 
there was no further call for his performances, he went to Madrid, 
and there $ continued to play Sampson. Having exhausted this 
resource also, he embarked for Malta, probably with the design, 
already formed, of extending far beyond that point the career' of 
his speculations. Many of his fellow countrymen had gone to 
Egypt before him, confident of there gaining something; and Pe^ 
zoni probably concluded that he should not be less expert th$p 
other Italians. f n 


|;Dutch wers^farmore Be Bit 
he expiration of a year Mb reappeared 
[ him again starting from thence, with out 


He proceeded, therefore, to offer his services to Ismael G^Br^ltaT, 
an agent, residing at Malta, of the Pasha of Egypt. Having intimated 
his knowledg gga l: hydraulics, he was encouraged by this agent to gQ 
to Egypt, wMp he might probably be employed in the construe^ 
tion of an engfne to conduct the waters of the hjil® into thegatofj 
dens of the Viceroy at Cairo. Nothing positive was prpffiiw|f 




him, ah^ft was e 

agetit, thw BelzorifVJFto embark 
servant, for anothef quarter of the glol 


^merp.hivitatiomof am 
wif%aad^.^lelrish. 

But he badnomptionj, 
and destitute of every other prospect, he was desirous pfi^ 4 ag, his, 
fortune' in EMpt. The occurrences which happened subsequently 
Kave been rcrated by himself in the 'account of his travels, and I 
shall content myself with making a rapid analysis of what he has 
stated in full detail, and very interestingly in that narrative. 

The commencement of his career in Egypt Was not encouraging. ’ 
He found the plague at Alexandria ; at Cairo, a Turk assaulted him ' 
in the street, and wounded him 5 the troops of the Pasha revolted, 
and $e,/was obliged to shut himself up in the house to preserve lira 
life. Belzoni, however, transformed into an engineer, had been 
presented to the Viceroy, and it had been agreed that he should con-** 
struct an hydraulic machine for watering the pleasure-gardens of » 
the Pasha at Soubra, on the Nile. There was no littfifSfemerity in 
thus proposing himself for a mechanical const ructbr*in a foreign 
quarter of the globe, without having ever put togetha^lHsacbine of 
magnitude. The work, however, was soon finished,- kidthe Viceroy 
came to witness the first trial of this European machinery, which was 
to spare the' bard and tedious labour, till then performed by oxq$|" 
According to Belzoni’ s account, the trial was perfectly to the satis- 
faction of the Pasha ; but bis 1 1 ighness having conceived the unlucky 
whim of making fifteen men, together with the little Irishntfato, 
mount on the wheclwork, to see what e fleet would be produced, 
|hele men, as soon as the machine began to move, v'ere thrown 
out with violence, and the little Irishman had liis thigh broken, 
while it was only by the personal strength of Belzoni that the rapid 
motiottl of the engine could be arrested. This was sufficient to disgust 
l^ohammed with the undertaking 5 Sbr the Turks regard the hap- 
pening of a misfortune on a first Lriakas a bad omen ; and the Pasha 
bad been, moreover, persuaded that the expense of the machine 
Would far exceed that of ordinary irrigation. I should not be 
surprised if the truth were, that the engine was not of the very 
best order ; that the Turks, already often deceived by the promises 
of European travellers, had not conceived a very high opinion of 
Belzoni’s talents. 


However that might be, our traveller having lost his time and 
his labour, and being no longer able to reckon on the favour of the- 
Pasha, was in no slight embarrassment. Fortunately for him, 
Europe, attracted by the grand French xvork of the Egyptian com- 
[MsSlQ|$ and by the researches of some leftrued Englishmen, had 
begun to turn her attention to the antiquities of the banks of the 
ilk. Two consuls, equally active, zealous, and s^^ous,' Messrs. 
Kvetti and Salt, Were carrying on excavations utianwn c &^ae, 
& forming apfepdid collections of monuments ofjSiKmt Egyptian 
of the collections so formed is now at Turin and th* 



rtmeoxcm/KIms kind, entered 3ftto||f 
tl^oti^^pjdther of tb^ediplomatists, wife rivalled each 
i?*l represented, in miniature, the mutuaijealou^- of 

tteppMpp of which they were the agents. Belzo^Bade^lfe^ 
.di ^MMp o r vices, and Mr. Saif engaged him to remdH*and trafttf$ 
ptfl^l^xandria the enormous c#fe»sal bust in red granite, of the 
|m^?r Memnon, which lay half buried in the sands on the ban|j| 
of tfee Nik, near Thebes. A new career, and, in some degr^Fai 
nfiSfrofessjon, were thus opened to Belzoni, whom we are hence-* 
forth to qpntemplate devoting himself, with the greatest success, 
to|Se„ discovery of antiquities. Dressed as a Turk, he assemMed 
thf^asantry, and with all the gravity of a Cadi or an Aga, ajtfgtted 
them their task. It is even said that he was not sparing in inflict- 
ing^ corporal .punishments for trifling offences or transgressions 
against disq)(|jhe. A man of Belzoni’s stature, furnished with a 
firman, with . money, and with a cane, would necessarily impose 
respect on tfiejEgyptian Fellahs. By dint of patience, of threats, 
and of his natural intelligence, he succeeded in embarking on the 
Nile the old gigantic monument, and in depositing it in the uprt of 
Ajjfcandria, whence it was afterwards transported to England.^ It is 
now one of the treasures of the British Museum. 


fc set going, the speculative disposition of the Paduan traveler 
opportunity of exercising itself in its new career : he visited 
the temples j he dwelt with the Arabs in thq caverns of the valleys j 
at the mouths of the catacombs he examined hundreds of mummied 
or rather he buried himself for days together in subterranean caverns; 
where whole mounds of them are heaped together. I doubt whether 
any other European traveller has handled so many embalmed corpses^ 
or contemplated the remains of fo many generations of the times’ of, 
the Pharoahs and of the Ptolemtes. These various researches ‘ dis^ 
closed to him a mass of curious circumstances, which he has inserted 
in his published narrative, and in this sort of experience he mugj 
have rivalled the very Arabs who deal in the mummies they turn up 
with their spjgde or their pickaxe. He probably collected for Mr. Salt 
manypapyrtis records, utensils, idols, and other objects of antiquity, 
which he has omitted to publish, because he had to describe monu- 
ments of greater importance, which, but for him, might have pro- 
bably remained unknown for ages. 

The consul Salt soon projected another enterprise for the activity 
of our traveller, now become an expert antiquary. This was to 
asfcend the Nile into Nubia, and to excavate the superb tengMof 
Ipsamboul, so enveloped in a hill of sand that the summit aloi^Wai 
visible. It se^^that the learned traveller, Burckhardt, who was 
th«*jp Egypt* ^pointed out this object of seaneh to the Englial 
consul. It wa^BFCnterprise much mofe difficult %qyhe remove 
of the bust of Memnon, Belzoni, arriving amoript a Pgprij 
Oriental Herald, Vol 14, 2 G . ; 1 
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almost savage, and commanded by acetous chiefs, had to conciliate 
their favour, or to paralyze their baamspositions by the promise of 
gain j and to prevent their thwarting his operations, but to induce 
them to aid him by labouring themselves, he had, besides, to make 
these barbapans comprehend his real design and intentions. It is 
difficult to convince them from what motive Europeans can be so 
insane as to come so far as Africa in quest of old stones ; and they 
persist in believing that the real object of the journey is to seek 
, and carry off hidden treasures. The adroit Belzoni surmounted all 
these obstacles, and he had the honour to be the first to penetrate 
into this superb temple, which was probably raised to the glory of 
the great Sesostris, whose colossal statues, both in the front and in 
the interior, produce the most imposing and singular effect. After 
having taken so much pains to make his way into the temple, 
Belzoni appears not to have had time to examine the interior, where 
he, moreover, found an atmosphere of suffocating heat. The de- 
scription he gives of it is incomplete ; and it is by travellers who 
have come after him, especially M. Gau, that we are furnished with 
the interesting historical sculptures which adorn its walls. If ever 
the sands should again bury this curious monument, as they have 
already buried a great number of monuments of ancient Egyptian 
architecture, faithful designs at least of this grand work — thanks to 
the labours of Belzoni and of those who have followed after him — 
will still remain to us. 

No sooner had Belzoni returned from Upper Egypt than, fur- 
nished with resources by the consul Salt, and by the English com- 
mercial house of Briggs at Alexandria, he undertook an excursion 
to the valley of Beban-el-Malouk, on the far side of the hills which 
bound the environs of Thebes. On a previous visit to the sepul- 
chral caverns of Gournah, inhabited by avaricious Arabs, who be- 
sides avail themselves of the wood of the coffins of the mummies 
as fuel for the fire by which they dress their food, the sagacity, or 
if we may so say, the instinct of the Italian traveller had already 
divined that the sides of these rocks, deeply hollowed of old by the 
hands of the Egyptians, must still contain several remarkable tombs 
concealed with care from the profane eyes of posterity. Full of 
this idea, he went to the valley of Beban-el-Malouk, and establish- 
ing himself there, ranged about in all directions, sounding, searching, 
boring every where, till at last a fissure in the rock suddenly drew 
his attention. Not one person out of a hundred would have sus- 
pected any thing here j but Belzoni, with the tact which he had 
already acquired in Egypt, observed some traces of human labour 
in this fissure. He attempted to widen it. The stones came tum- 
bling about his ears, and to his delight he found himself at the 
^ entrance of a long passage, the walls of which ^jte covered, with 
' paintings and sculptures, and which promised to read to the tomb 
i pf some grand personage, a tomb till then unknown to the whole 
%f modern Egypt. He entered this vast subterranean corridor $ a 



kind Of fosse, bounded by- few®, seemed to terminate it, ’ and to 
mock , the hopes of the explorer j but accustomed to overcome 
obstacles, Belzoni leaped the ditch, passed through an opening in 
the wall, and arrived at the sepulchral chamber. In the middle of 
this chamber there was placed an alabaster sarcophagus^covered with 
sculpture, well adapted for the preservation of the remains of a 
king, or some other illustrious personage. This magnificent coffin 
was empty $ some Arabs or other people, a long time perhaps be- , 
fore the arrival of Belzoni, had penetrated into this subterranean 
tomb, and had pillaged it, as Belzoni, or any other European tra- 
vellers would have done, had they been the first to find it. Never- 
theless, for a man who understood the value of antiquities, there 
still remained a rich booty to make, by carrying off the alabaster 
coffin, and making copies of the rich decorations of the vault, which 
Belzoni, on the authority of the English Orientalist, Young, calls 
the tomb of*the King Psammuthis. According to M. Champollion, 
it is the tomb of the King Onsiref, son of Rhamses the First. Other 
learned men have thought that it is not a tomb. One person has 
attempted to prove that it is a Serapeum, or a temple consecrated 
by Sesostris to the funeral mysteries of Serapis. It is known, 
from ancient authors, that the Egyptians celebrated mysteries in 
subterranean places, into which even the priests had access only on 
the days or nights devoted to the mystic ceremonies. In some 
English publications it has been insinuated that the pretended sar- 
cophagus, which in form resembles a trough, represents a boat, and 
was placed in the situation where it was found as an image of the 
ark of Noah, and to serve as a mystical symbol of the deluge. 
This singular conjecture has been suggested not only by the form of 
the soros , but by the figures which are found sculptured on it* 
Among these are observed a boat with eight men, and other per- 
sonages, who appear to be surrounded by the waves of the sea j a 
divinity is seen hovering over this scene. 

It was a work of no slight labour to make drawings of nearly a 
thousand figures, of all sizes, and more than five hundred inscrip- 
tions but these sculptures and pictures presented groups so inter- 
esting, and formed such curious historical tablets, that Belzoni, who 
perceived their full value, was not discouraged at the labour it cost 
to copy them. By the aid of his compatriot, Ricci, who had the 
advantage over Belzoni of knowing how to draw, he made designs 
of these enigmatical figures t nay more, he composed a sort of 
plaster, in which he took impressions of the principal groups. Bjr 
these means, he has been able to convey to us here in Europe a 
clear and precise idea of his important discovery ; and he has 
exposed to public view, first in London, and afterwards in Paris, 
a representatioMon a small scale, of the regal tomb at Beban-el 
Malouk. ' 

That which he exhibited to us at Paris, and which was less satis*;f 
2 G 2 ■> 
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. factory than it mighthavpbeen, on «pxnint of the 
devoted to it, was thus arranged : At the entrance 
placed some of the coffins, covered with paintings, whicl^Mj^K, 
had either drawn from the tombs himself, or bought of 
The part on -the left hand was occupied by a plan, hi relie^'^flK. 
vault which he had had the glory of finding and opening. US® 
the narrative of his travels in our hand, we could follow him ^f 
by step, and could recognise every particular spot in the topijk 
*"which he has noticed in his interesting recital. When the 
had sufficiently comprehended this plan, which was very long, Wf 
descended into a vault, constantly lighted by glass globes,, 
divided into several small chambers. The walls of these rob#!*, 
were covered with coloured casts from the impressions taken in 
- tomb, and these being skilfully joined, seemed to form one entire 
\&ole, as in the original work. We had, therefore, before oureyes 
real facsimiles of the Egyptian bas-reliefs, and if they were not 
either so numerous, or arranged precisely in the same order, as in 
the tomb at Beban-el-Malouk, yet at least the groups which we 
beheld were absolutely the same as those which still exist in Egypt. 
Painted in fresh colours, and more vivid, no doubt, than in the 
original, they appeared to have been hut just done ; so that these 
Works of art, the style of which was truly Egyptian, and bespoke 
the age of the Pharaohs, but of which the colouring was so recent, 
caused a singular sensation, which it was at first difficult to account 
for. In them we beheld solemn homage paid to kings or princesses^ 
convoys of prisoners of divers nations of Africa, and perhaps of Asia, 
and other historical scenes, which only wanted names and dates to 
enrich history with whole pages entirely new. Those who did not 
see this curious exhibition, may ac(|uire some idea of it from the 
atlas which accompanies the travels* of Belzoni, and in which he has 
again represented, in colours, the principal groups, as well as a part, 
of the mythological and hieroglyphical symbols j but it is appre- 
hended that the latter have not been copied with the same fidelity 
a9 the figures ; and if this be the fact, it is the more to be regretted, 
as very exact copies of the hieroglyphics, such as are minutely faith- 
ful, are now called for, in order to arrive at the more certain inter- 
pretation of them. At some future day, perhaps, these historipal 
tablets, which Belzoni has drawn from under the rocks of Egypt, 
may furnish most precious materials for history, mythology, and , 


ethnography. Even at present they may be cited among the; v 
monuments calculated to elucidate the progress of the painting arid 
sculpture of ancient Egypt. The sarcophagus itself has been cafrjetf 
to England, and sold, according to the English papers, to a priVa$? 
;indiviaual, for 1000/. sterling, out "W which Mr. Salt has repaid,, 
'himself a part of the expenses incurred by him in Mjjpuring it. • 
English mineralogist has undertaken to prove that wP sarcophagus* 
is* not of alabaster but of aragonite. It is surprising that Belabht 
took no casts of the groups sculptured on this soros , and thht he' 
gives' no particulars of them, either in his narrative or in his dual. 



tnose omissionsfwmcn are 'T^ftmerous 1 in his bookv I* 
lljufBKSfe • happened, that working on account of Mr. Salt, he wag 
d^^piberty to publish whatever he pleased. 

foni was desirous of making casts of the bas reliefs of the 
of the romb of Psammuthis for the various museums of 
Ettfope, which by those means would have obtained copies perfectly 
icfcfttK&l, of a fine series of Egyptian sculptures ; but he does not 
appear to have received many orders for them. A morsel of the 
onginal having been placed in the hands of Mr. Smithson, in 
England, that gentleman made a chemical analysis of the colours, 
which, for thousands of years; had covered these carved figures. 
He found that they were simple substances, such as oxides of iron 
and copper, carbonate of lime, and pounded charcoal. 


But it is time to resume the recital of the travels and enterprises 
of Belzoni. *On his return to Cairo, another object of research was 
soon found him. Some time previously, Mr. Salt had already 
engaged him to undertake some excavations at the foot of , the 
celebrated Pyramids. Another Italian, Caviglia, had just examined 
a vault which extended under the greatest of these enormous masses 
of stone. Belzoni, it seems probable, did not at that time expect 
great success from such researches ; but after the discovery which 
he had made of the temple of Ipsamboul, and of the regal tomb at 
Beban-el-Malouk, he became bolder in his hopes, and had the 
courage to conceive the idea of penetrating into the second pyramid, 
that of Cephrenes, around which the curious had been doomed to 
wander, without knowing what it contained, persuaded that it,had 
never been opened. It appears that Belzoni was of this opinion 
himself ; at least in his narrative he gives us to understand that it 
was by an attentive inspection qf the exterior of the pyramid, and 
by comparing this exterior with that of the neighbouring one, that,; : 
he was led to the discovery of tlie concealed passage which con- 
ducted to the interior. It is, nevertheless, certain that the memory 
of an entrance having been effected by the Arabs into this pyramid 
was not extinct when Belzoni made his discovery. More than one 
writer has spoken of it j and Colonel Grobert, an ancient Member, : 
of the Egyptian Institution at Paris, had noticed the fact in his worka 4 
on the pyramids. It is probable, therefore, that Belzoni had heard » 
of it j perhaps he had forgotten the circumstance by the time that 
he ..wrote the account of his travels. However that may be, Jm 
discovered the narrow passage which led to the interior, and pene- 
trated to the sepulchral chamber, where he found a sarcophagus, • 
witjh the bones of a bull j an important discovery, which precludes 
all doubt as to the object ftp which this pyramid was iSised, ; ? 
Herodotus, whojiad asserted that it had not served for a sepulchre, 
is refpted, in thBlearest manner, by the Italian traveller j and it is 
no. small glory for him to have put an end to so many conjectures . 
and dreams which had been indulged in, especially in modern days, $ 
on the motive of. the. erection of the pyramids, The second, at 
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least, Seems to have beeit^built by the^advice of the priests, steely 
for the purpose of treasuring the remains of some Apis. Several 
years after the travels of Belzoni, a bull’s skull was- likewise 
found in one of the pyramids of Sakhara. Thus, instead of the 
exalted wisdom which some have pleased themselfes with attri- 
buting to the ancient founders of the pyramids, they cannot be 
regarded, in our days, other than as a people superstitious even to 
puerility. 

Belzoni’a last discovery made some noise at Cairo : strangers 
hastened to visit the interior of this pyramid, which had been in- 
accessible for ages. English, French, and Italians hurried to the 
spot : Belzoni did the honours of his pyramid to all, and he in- 
scribed his name in large letters in the sepulchral chamber, in which' 
there already existed an inscription in Arabic, left by Musulmans, 
who had already penetrated as far, six centuries previously. He 
afterwards made a model in miniature of the pyramid which he had 
opened, and of the passages which conduct to the centre of it. 

After enterprises such as these, the conveying to Alexandria, by 
the stream of the Nile, an obelisk of the isle of PhiloS, was mere 
sport to Belzoni. But it is a circumstance characteristic of his 
hardihood, that he even dared to trust the vessel which bore this 
interesting monument, now raised in some Royal Institution in 
London, to descend by the cataracts of the river. We may here 
notice the acquisition also made by Belzoni, but not without much 
difficulty, from a tomb at Thebes, of the cover of a sarcophagus, 
which has itself the merit of a monument, although it be in truth 
but the part of a more important monument, which we are informed 
constitutes part of the collection of Mr. Salt, obtained by the King 
of France for the Museum of the Louvre. The lid, which has been 
carried to England, and presented by Belzoni to the Cambridge 
Museum, is an enormous block ot red granite, ten feet long and 
five wide, carved with the image of the royal personage whose 
mummy was deposited in the sarcophagus. 

About the same time, a French traveller, M. de Cailliaud, had re- 
turned from a journey to the ancient emerald mines, lying on the 
route between the Nile and the lied Sea, and had presented to the 
Pasha specimens of the precious stones which he had found. Bel- 
zoni, devoted to the interests of the English, appears to have con- 
ceived some jealousy on this account : he even speaks with a degree 
of ill-will of M. de Cailliaud, who has been wise enough not to have 
recourse to recrimination in the recital of his travels, published since 
the narrative of Belzoni. Belzoni undertook the same journey, 
and went further than M. de CaillbSfcd, for he visited the shores of 
the Red Sea, as far as the ruins of an ancient city, which, according 
to him, is Berenice. This excursion through the deserts which lie 
between the Red Sea and the Nile, and which are so little known, 
is full of interest $ our traveller, however, succeeded no better than 
M. de Cailliaud in acquiring a knowledge of the country of the mine*; 
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iathisrespect, the French traveller givifjfer more details than tbp •' 
Italian. It is to be regretted, also, that Belzoni wanted the iwlj^r ' 
meats, or the knowledge requisite for fixing with exactitude the geo- 
graphical position of the unknown places which he visited in this 
excursion H# might have laid down a most interesting map of them. 

He undertook another journey to Faioum, and to an Oasis, which 
has been visited since, and described by M. Cailliaud, and by the 
Prussian General, Minutoli. In this excursion Belzoni saw the lake 
Mceris, the waterless sea ; he thought even, somewhat on light 
grounds it must^e owned, that he recognized under a hillock the 
bones of the army of Cambyses, which perished in the deserts 5 and 
lastly, he imagined he was arrived at the famous Oasis in which 
stood the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; but this honour does not be- 
long to him, although he has not hesitated to assume it in the title- 
page of his work. It has been satisfactorily proved against him, 
that he penetrated no farther than the little Oasis renowned for its 
dates but, at the least, he is the first European who has given a 
good description of this country, in which there was not even a 
tradition of there having ever appeared a single adventurer from our 
quarter of the globe. In this last journey, he had opportunities of 
living among the Arabs, and of collecting interesting traits of the 
habits and ways of living of these Nomadic tribes. 

During the progress of his excavations and researches in the 
heart of Egypt, Belzoni had often encountered the agents or pro- 
teges of the French consul, Drovetti ; these rival adventurers thus 
meeting, formed two hostile, or at least rival, parties, each of which 
zealously defended its conquests, its ground, it tombs, and its tem- 
ples. Belzoni, accustomed to make himself obeyed by the Arabs, 
and to impose respect and awe by his gigantic stature, did not show 
much consideration for his competitors. He drove them without 
ceremony from ground occupied by himself, and they perhaps in 
their turn requited him by similar treatment. Hence there arose 
numerous quarrels and intrigues, which occasioned endless embarrass- 
ment to the two consuls, and inspired the Egyptians with but little 
esteem for Europeans, for those at least who were engaged in raking 
with so much avidity about the ruins, under the auspices of the 
consuls. Belzoni in his narrative enlarges much on these wretched 
disputes, which unveil the paltry feelings and conduct of those ad- 
venturers who seek their fortunes in the East. He asserts, that 
two Piedmontese, in the service of Drovetti, sought to assassinate him, 
and that unable to obtain justice of the consuls, he resolved to quit 
Egypt, and return to Europe. He embarked, therefore, in the 
month of September, 1819, u$d first paid a visit to his native city, 
from which he had been twenty years absent. 

It was now neither the retailer of relics, nor the ambulant experi- 
menter in physics, wlro presented himself to his countrymen. Pre- 
ceded by the renown acquired for him by his discoveries, which had 
been blazoned by the journals of all the nations of Europe, Belzoni 



as an attt^ary and celebrated traveUer.bliete^ ■ 
wer to present to his native town an offiering^ratofe ^ 

, bore witness to the success of his researches in' Egypt, and.whiflh 
consisted of two granite statues with lion’s heads. The tom to 
caused them to be placed in the Palace of Justice 5 $nd to honour 
and reward a citizen who had rendered himself so illustrious 
his travels, a medal was 6 truck, on which the name of 
and mention of his present were inscribed. A copy in goldqf 
thfis medal was presented to him by the chief magistrate of; the 
place, together with a public letter, expressing thitgratitude of the 
Paduans towards the object of that honourable distinction. The 
town of Padua had no power, it seems, to do any thing beyond this 
for Belzoni, and as it was not a theatre sufficiently spacious for his 
vjafcfjve and enterprising spirit, he returned with his wife to England, 
whCfeJie could reckon on more powerful support, and on an interest 
mo^e general. * 

ThhjEnglish journals had kept the public acquainted with the 
progress of his discoveries ; and Belzoni himself had sent mu iy 
notes to England during his sojourn in Egypt. The public curiosity 
was highly excited by the announcement that monuments, which 
were to follow his arrival, had been embarked, and were expec&d, 
as well as by the presence of this giant, who, under the auspices of 
the British Consul-General, had performed such wonders. The 
national pride was battered by the archaeological exploits o£*.a 
foreigner, who had devoted himself exclusively to the service of 
England, and who had been on the point of engaging in mortal con* 
test with the agents of a rival power. He was welcomed as if he 
had belonged to England : and the public looked with impatience 
for the publication of his narrative, and the exhibition of his monu* 
ments. 

Belzoni soon got up the narrative' 1 of his travels and discoveries j 
and it appeared towards the end of 1820, in a volume in 4to., accom* 
panied by an atlas of lithographic plates, representing the principal 
scites and antiquities to which the text related. As soon as the 
printing was completed, he came to Paris, as I have already stated, 
in order that a French translation might be published at the same 
time as the original English. I made this translation in the space 
of about two months : and the sheets, as fast as they issued from 
the press, were submitted to Belzoni. I had added some few notes 
.and explanations, drawn in part from the works of other travellers, 
especially from that of the learned Burckhardt, which had then just 
appeared $ and I had curtailed the history of the journey of Madame 
Belzotii, which is placed at the en&of that of her husband, and . 
which, in the original, contains much unimportant matter. I must , 
vjnot conceal the fact, that my work provoked from Belzoni several 
flatters written in a very animated, and sometimes a very sharp 
style j ^although, by the advice of several judicious friends/4 ! 
had let the invectives remain, which the author had vented agaia§t 
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™$WAch with whom he had to deat*Egypt, f*h 
^Wfees, moderated their -too crude expression, andl had- 

tfeWretpient repetitions of his complaints, which, far from co 

iul(^nttation to the reader, only tended to weary him/ BelzOtl?,^ 
rendered- captious probably by his disputes in Egypt, fancied* in 
imm modifications, as well as in the explanatory notes which I bed 
added; a design to deviate from his glory, and to lessen his merit M ‘ 
the'eyes of the French people. In the sequel, however, he softened, 
and himself sent the sheets of my translation to Italy, in order that 
the Italian translation might conform to mine. The editors of the 
Italian edition, the brothers Sonzogno of Milan, in a preface explained 
tbbi#raotives for preferring in their work the French translation* ttf 
thfc original . 

^wEngland, the work of Belzoni obtained all the sue 
cOpr be expected from a simple and faithful relation 
coVteries and adventures of the author in a country rich' 
nights and historical fame. His book went through thret 
attd ''all the journals made ample extracts from it. In Fl 
shcceSs was not so decided 5 and this was naturul : for arebaeo 
cal inquiries do not excite there so much interest, and it has required" 
a long time to make the Parisians understand that Egypt abounded 
in monuments deserving our curiosity. When Belzoni’s work was 
brought out, they were not yet fully persuaded of this. His work, 
moreover, exalted the English at the expense of the agents of 
France, a partiality which wounded the French self-love, and by no 
means conciliated for the author the affection of France. Lastly, in 
order that a narrative of travels become in vogue with us, it is ne- 
cessary that the author should introduce into it a certain degree of 
art, and, what is still more essential, a considerable portion of ima- 
gination ; whereas Belzoni confines himself to the simple narration 
of what lie saw and what he did, without any refinement of words 
or images. In France, we arc even disposed to pardon the traveller 
foij altering the truth in a slight degree, provided liis recital be en- 
g^ging ; but in Belzoni the interest arises from the facts, and the 
intrinsic merit of the matter itself : the manner is altogether ne^ 
glepted. It is a work full of instructive details, and if the author 
bad possessed more learning, and had spared the public the history of 
hi? disputes, he might have composed one of the most interesting ' 
books of travels existing. It is to be regretted also, that he di(L 
not possess a more profound skill in drawing; his atlas, in thtfg| 
cjsise, would have been better ; and had lie been more versed in arch)^ 
torture, his monuments would have been represented with more aceu:? \ 
r^py : but it is seldom that trailers possess all these endo\paqn|& i 
Soon as his work was finished, Belzoni lost no time in forc- 


ing m London an exhibition of the antiquities which he' had" aeyi 
quired on his own account, and especially of the baa-rehefe wbicjrl 
he had moulded from the originals of the regal* tomb 
Mataqk/ • He arranged them very ingeniously ia subkmuttvp 
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cbamberSi lighted only by lamps. This exhibition he subsequent 
repeated at Paris, as I have shown above, when London had been 
t satiated with this kind of spectacle. 

The inclination for travelling was for from being extinct m him 
after this expedition, at once so honourable and laborious 5 he 
looked around for a new career, and sought for fresh dangers by 
which he might signalize himself, and he reckoned on the support 
of the English and their spirit of enterprize. But it appears that, 
in his impatience, he tried to obtain from other governments some 
mission to the unknown countries of Asia and Africa. He came to 
Paris to present his work to the King of Prance ; and he went to 
Russia. I am not aware what his proposals were, but it is certain 
'-tblfcilio arrangement was made with him. During this journey, 
probably, otfers were made to him on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, for he returned in haste to England by the way of Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. A Danish author, M. Peldborg, has given 
some -details of the sojourn of Belzoni in the last mentioned city, 
and relates, among other things, that Belzoni was present at the 
Danish theatre, where he understood not a word 3 and, on being 
asked what pleasure he could derive from it, he answered, that, in, 
every country which he visited, he liked to throw himself among 
a great assemblage of the people, for that it was seldom that he did 
so without acquiring from it some idea of the national character. 
In the divers public establishments of Copenhagen which our tra- 
veller visited in haste, very marked attention was shown him, and 
he could not but perceive that fame had already sounded his exploits 
on the shores of the Baltic. 

On his return to England he made arrangements for a new expe- 
dition far more arduous than any former one, and which would 
have given a brighter lustre to his hame had it been crowned with 
success. England laudably persevering in her efforts to open to 
commerce the route of the interior of Africa, had already lost more 
than ten travellers, who had devoted themselves with a sort of 
heroism to an enterprize so important to humanity, so useful to 
commerce, and so interesting to geography. 

The melancholy results of the African expeditions had neither 
disheartened the government, the companies of merchants, nor the 
travellers 3 the last presented themselves in quick succession, and 
almost without interruption 3 and the progress which Messrs. 
Denham and Ciapperton have now made in the heart of Africa, 
'inspires the hope that both England and Europe will at length reap 
the fruit of so many efforts, and such great sacrifices. In 182 $, 
Belzoni offered himself, or was invited, to make one of those dan- 
gerous attempts, the object of which is to establish a communica- 
tion between the civilized world and those vast barbarous nations 
who remain insulated from the other inhabitants of the globe by 
immense deserts of sand and a murderous climate. It appeared 
, that there could not be a more suitable person to execute this task 
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thin Beteoni. He was robust, activvand enterprizing, 
dowed with an exterior calculated to extort the respect of the bwr* 
barians $ he had already displayed more than usual sagacity in ■* 
exploring Egypt, and he was, moreover, already inured to the cli* 
mate of Africa. What was wanting to insure his success but, a 
knowledge somewhat more profound, and particularly an acquaint? 
mice with Oriental languages } As, above all, he would have to 
contend against the fatal effects of the climate, it was hoped that the 
physical advantages which Belzoni possessed would save him from 
the perils under which his predecessors had sunk. 

Belzoni sketched a plan more vast than that of any traveller who 
had preceded him. He designed to penetrate by the north of Africa, 
to Timbuctoo, which no European traveller had yet sucoefijtoffm 
reaching. Arrived at this point, so long sought for*,>hj|Sl^ ‘to 
direct his course towards Sennaar, enter the upper region* of ’'Nubia, 
and descent! by Egypt, the theatre of his iirst exploits. ^ J: 
i The English Government, or some commercial company, dftgaged 
most likely to defray the expenses of this journey. Which BelXolri 
CoUld not have undertaken with his own resources, although the 
sale of his work, and the exhibition of his antiquities, hadmuch im- 
proved his pecuniary situation. 

Towards the end of 1822 , he arrived by sea at Gibraltar, and 
immediately embarked for Tangiers. The Emperor of Morocco, 
apprised before-lmnd, no doubt, of his visit, invited him to come 
to Fez, the place of that prince’s residence. Belzoni, on whom the 
turban sat very well, and whose figure commanded respect, was 
well received by the Emperor, and still more cordially by the first 
Minister, Sidi Benzezoul. A caravan Was about to set off in a few 
weeks for Timbuctoo, and Belzoni obtained permission to join it. 
He must then have thought himself at the summit of his wishes $ 
but unfortunately there arose o this occasion adverse circumstances, 
of the same nature as those which had induced him to quit Egypt. 

I am not acquainted with the particulars of the affair ; but in his 
correspondence with England, he describes himself as the victim of 
intrigues of certain agents, who abused the authority they were 
invested with to vent their anger on a defenceless stranger, who re- 
garded it as beneath his dignity to crouch to them. The sojourn at 
Fez seems to have cost him very dear •. he lost five months time, 
and a thousand pounds sterling in negotiating, in soliciting, in per- 
suading, and in bribing the Emperor and his Minister ; all without 
effect, for at the expiration of that time he was obliged to return to 
Gibraltar. 

This disappointment rendered it necessary for him to change the 
plan of his route j instead of penetrating into the interior of Africa 
by the north, he resolved to disembark on the coast of Guinea, and 
to find his way thence to Timbuctoo, and to the sources, yet un- 
known, of the Niger. The climate of the coast of Guinea Jure- 
sented> in truth, mors dangers and obstacles than that of the north/ 
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Sut.Msfconaideration did not weigh with our traveller*;! . 
iracwdedtoo far to be either able or willing to recede; jHq<i 
'or Madeira and the Canaries, and thence got conveyed to. 

3oagt Castle, an English settlement, at which he could make ki*f,_ 
jarations for his hazardous journey. In October 1823, he sekow!»8fc v . 
ke mouth of the river Benin, and an English merchant, Mr. ^ 

ion, accompanied him to Bob®, and thence to the town of 
vhence Houtson presented him to the King, as an African 
nterior, who having been brought up in England was desirous ^ 
;uming by the way of llaoussa to the bosom of his family.? ^ 

&iug, perhaps, did not give a great deal of credit to this at 
" gh Belzoni was in the costume of a Moor, and wore, 0 
«t he promised a guide, and a guard of men to i r 
^‘Weller as tar as the city of Haoussa, at the distaj? 

1 (jays journey from Benin, and engaged to guaranty 
^ os that town ; the guide was to leave Belzftni 
^Jdurney to Timbuctoo, while he himself was to * 1 
he ifljfcel ligcnce of his arrival at llaoussa, to the f, etorj 
^ j^Jjliant, in consideration of a valuable present to th^j 

Since Ifcftngo Park had taught the world that there e *$®S|P 
Africa a town containing 800,000 souls, called Haoussa, Wffieh 
tiad remained unknown to the whole globe, although it ri vailed , 
London, or Paris at least, in the extent of its population, Europe, v" 
surprised by the singular discovery, has anxiously looked for more , 
positive information, which might confirm or contradict the asser-*;. . 
tion of Mungo Park. How glorious for Belzoni, could he have been 
able to have cleared up this point, and still more had he been able 
to reach that other town so celebrated, Timbuctoo, to which so many 
caravans continually take their route, and regarding which so many 
rumours have been spread, probably Aot less exaggerated than those 
which concern Haoussa. But at Bolte, the influence of the climate 
had already begun to act on the constitution, otherwise so strong, 
of Belzoni, and had infected it with the germ of a mortal malady. 
At Benin, the evil made such rapid progress, that he begged Ms, 
fellow-traveller to have him removed to Gato, that he might be 
thence conveyed on board one of the English vessels stationed off 
Bob®, hoping to derive benefit from the air of the sea. 

Before his departure from Benin, perceiving that his situation 
was already critical, he made his final dispositions, and wrotejtf let-= 
ter, although a hardly legible one, to the mercantile hdHfcof 
Briggs and Co. in London, who, since his journies in Egypt, naf 
kept up a connection with him. The dysentery had reduced hltff 
to such a state of weakness, that he was not able to write to his 
Wife in England: but he desired that the amethyst ring which he 
wore might be carefully preserved for her, and that she might be*, 
assured of his unalterable attachment. He arrived in an exhausted, 
Mate at Gato, where he fell into a state of delirium, and expired oaf; 

day, 3d of December 1833. ' l ' f; 
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ftfltli' fompanton, Mr. Houtsan, rendetM him the lait ofi 
tfttila&orroiw, by interring his Remains under a great plane tB 
thl shore, to the fire of the musquetry of the crews, and of tbe ! 
cannon* of the vessels. An inscription in English was placed on 1 
tjfetomb to apprise travellers, who might afterwards visit those*, 1 
wfjtofts, df the place in which death had arrested the daring courrt&q 
of^great a traveller. 1 -T* 

loss was sensibly felt in England, where Belzoni had a great 
friends. A subscription was opened for his widow, to whom’ 
Hp trad left scarcely any thing but the glory of his name 3 and a neW f 

S ition of the antiquities brought by him from Egypt was 1 
radon for her benefit j but it seems that the enthusiast) 
i^had passed j at least the papers tax the nation 
e for the fate of the widow of a man who had ser\? 

,.„JtWlnuch zeal, if not with uniform success. 

- ft ' 

Dirge for the last Inca. 
d to be sung by a Peruvian Bard at the Tomb oj 

Gods of Peru! 

Say, can ye view, 

Unmoved, the ^rave our tears bedew? 

To it 111 vain, 

On mount and plain, 

We pour the blood and pile tile fane. 

Tradition sings. 

That from you springs 
The royal line of Sun-born Kings j * 

Yet here we pine — 

To dust consign 
The last of that immortal line ! 




Had he but died 
In plumed pride, 

A warrior’s death, his ranks beside, 

Less wild might flow 
The streams of woe 
O'er one so laid in glory low. 

But thus to fall 
Bereft of all 

That strews with flowers the princely pall- 
In felon’s hand,f 
By pirate’s hand, 

A traitor in nis fathers’ land ; — 


’T is this that gives 
The pang, which rives 
Our hearts, and with their pulse survives : 
For this, around 
Yon funeral mound, 

" ' Our hot tears scorch the mournful ground! 

A .. ,r t* — - — i — * — 1 — * 

* descendants of the Peruvian royal liue were termed 

Sjjfn. f Atahualpa was strangled at the stake. 



449 Dirge for ike la$t Inc <u 

An empire’s tears 
Flowed round the biers 
Of his fallen Sires in olden years - 
But then they came 
Undimm’d by shame, 

And bright with past and future fame ! 

Shade of the dead. 

O’er thy low bed 

An orphan people’s hearts have bled : — 
They live to moan 
Round yon pale stone, 

O’er the last Inca’s * buried throne t 

Calm be thy rest 
Among the blest ! 

By kindred hands thy couch be drest ! 
Eternal flowers 
Perfume the bowers 
That shade thy soft and golden hours ! 

I see the gloom 
Pass from thy tomb — 

I hail thy bright f immortal doom ! 

What sacred fires 
Shall warm thy Sires, 

When deathless air their child respires ! 

In some green glade, 

Famed Maneo’s } shade 
For thee a wreath divine shall braid ; 

His bards shall sing. 

In shadowy ring, 

A welcome to the Stranger-King l 

Alas, in vain,’ 

My heart — iffy strain — 

Would veil in hope the face of pain j — 

I think alone 
Of glories gone. 

An empire’s wreck— -a stranger’s throne ! 

In sighs, the lay 
Expires away — 

Peru has closed her*splendid day ! — 
What thoughts rebel, 

I may not tell 

Dust of my King, a deep farewell ! 

Crediton. 


* He had two nominal successors, but they never reigned : the first 
was a shadow , and the second a name 
f The Peruvians, like all other nations, had some expectations of a 
Tuture state. « 

t Maiico Capac— the Romulus of Peru,— the founder of the Empire, 
anathefather oft ts kings ; j; 


Tour of the Governor-Generai of India. 


Extracts from the Journal of a Traveller in the Upper Provinces cf 
India in 1827, sent for publication in the Oriental Herald. * 

We arrived at Agra just in time to witness the entry of the 
Governor-General and suite, on the 8th of January 1827, with 
10,000 followers, and 180 elephants, &e. &c. The cavalcade had a 
most imposing appearance. 

On the morning of the 9th, his Lordship held a levee at ffiefictdBe 
of Mr. Saunders, which was attended by all the European reSllGttta, 
civil and military j and on the same evening, Lady Amheflrt field a 
drawing-room, at which the ladies and gentlemen of the station 
were respectively presented ; on this occasion her Ladyship appeared 
in black, with a profusion of diamonds, and looked extremely well. 
The state of the Governor-General is quite regal j but his matmerd 
and affability remind one more of those of a President of the United 
States than those of an Eastern despot. 

On the llth, a durbar was held in the state tents, on a plain in 
the military cantonments, well adapted for such a purpose, when a 
, deputation from Holkar, and several Malwah chiefs, were received 
by his Lordship, and each brought presents to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, amongst which were a number of diamond and pearl necklaces 
arranged in trays. 

On the 13th, an important deputation from Sindiah was received 
in the durbar tents, and appeared in great state. Hie Envoy on 
this occasion was Hindoo Row* the brother of Byza Bhye, the wife 
of Sindia, who, with Atmah Row, the Vakeel, hqd come iii with 
3000 followers from Gualior ; and objects of great importance were 
supposed to be attached to this mission. The precarious state of 
Sindia* s health, his having no immediate heirs, and the prospect of 
a disputed succession, in which it is supposed the Byza Bhye is 
taking active measures to secure her own undisputed sway, all 
tended to give the highest interest to the brother’s mission to the 
Governor-General. 

On the evening of the 16th, the two wives of Hindoo Row, and 
a Brahmin ambassadress from the Byza Bhye, were received in 
state by Lady Amherst ; but for this visit, negociations and ar- 
rangements were to be made. Since the time of Warren Hastings, 
no Governor-Generals wife has received visits of this kind $ and 
therefore Lady Amherst had no precedent to follow, for even Mrs; 
Hastings had never gone the length of receiving an ambassadress. 
And the Marchioness of Hastings, when in India, never admitted af 
visits from Native ladies while the Marquis was Governqr-Generai* 
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These /important dij^ilties for Lady Amherst to get over.} 
but besides these, it was stipulated by the wife of Hindq^y^w, thjtt 
no man should be within sight or hearing, so that anotl® 
arose as to carrying on conversation, for the Native ladie|Jknew 
nomore of English than her Ladyship did of Hindoostanee/^O^V 
.|V.ef, an^ayah (or female servant) of a lady at Agra, who ha&,been , 
ffbyage to sea in an English ship, and had there acquire^ a Jlitfe 
smattering of our tongue, was found, and this woman was appointed 
to act as an interpreter. Accordingly, on the evening of the 15th, 
^ number of ladies were invited by Lady Amherst to attend on her in 
iull dress, at Mrs. Saunders’s house, where the interview took place. 
□The Hindoo ladies were at first timid and alarmed, but they very 
fott fcfrat ease > an d conversed with her Ladyship througn 
^l^ynterpretress . The interview lasted two hours ; when, &- 
jfore^Mmg leave, each of the Native ladies was presented with 
p a w n njg apices j and then they proceeded to invest Lady Amherst 
iy^^H|mily with the presents sent for them by the Byza Bhye. 
llc||SPyship was first divested of the head-dress she wore, and a 
turbanwas put on, richly adorned with the most costly diamonds, 
a superb diamond necklace, ear-rings, anklets, bracelets, and arm- 
lets of the same, valued at three lacs of rupees (or 30 , 000 /. sterling). 
A complete set of gold ornaments, and another of silver, was then 
presented. Miss Amherst was next invested with a pearl neck- 
lace, valued at half a lac of rupees ( 5 , 000 /. sterling), and other .orna- 
ments of equal beauty and costliness. Mrs. Saunders had a fine 
pearl necklace, and Miss Payne had also presents of value. The 
presents given on this occasion were valued at five lacs of rupees 
(or 50 , 000 /. sterling). After this investiture the Native ladies took 
their leave. 


On the evening of the lGth, Lord Amherst and suite pjM4 a visit 
of ceremony to ffitttoo Row } oiv which occasion hia^Pnrdship 
Invited all the civBftervants, and all commandants of *£Orps, to 
accompany him. He was met by the Row at some distance from 
;Jbis tents, and was accompanied by Lady Amherst and family, who 
this occasion to return the visit of the Hindoo ladies. His 
Lordship and suite, after they were received in Hindoo Row's tents, 
?Were treated with pawn and spices. His Lordship’s hat, was then 
$|k£n out, and brought back, covered up on a tray with the'presents, 
yjihen the Row uncovered it, and placed it on his Lordship’s head, 
xWnapxented with the most splendid diamonds. His Lordship was 
then hftested with jewels of great value, to the amount, it is said, 
of two lacs of rupees, (20,000/.) j and presents followed to each 
Member of his suite. Lady Amherst, and the ladies of her family^ 
took this opportunity of retiring to the tents of the Hindoo Indies, 
wbe|& presents were again given, and a bag of 1000 ratpees given 
tp hlr Ladyship’s ayahs, (or female servants,) and 
the interpretress ayah. 




Tout of the Governor- GW$ra l of India . 
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On the 17thj.^is Lordship received the farewell visits of Hindoo 
Row andjjfef tfte other chiefs ; and on the 18th, in the evening, he 
proceeded on towards Futtypore Sikri, where he receives the Rai&i 
of (-rphud, and expects to meet Sir Charles Metcalfe 3 and froth 


tnepcp he proceeds to Bhurtpore, where a most magnificent emci- , 
taihtnhnt is preparing for his reception 3 and a deputation i&juK 
expected from Jey pore, under Captain Lord. 

*L must confess I could not have supposed that even the Gover- 
nor-General of India would have moved #bout in the state observed 


by Lord Amherst : the expense must be enormous 3 and if presents 
are made by the neighbouring states similar to those given at 
by the deputations that were received there, the burthens to th^gr 
must be a serious evil. v&lv. 


The subject of presents, and more particularly to the Wife dnd 
family of a^Govcrnor-General, is one that merits the espec® atten- 
tion of the Legislature in Europe. It is said that the#: are hot 
permitted to be taken, or if taken, that they are brought^ the > 
public account. Now, with respect to the presents given at Agra 
on the occasion mentioned, I know that some jewels which were 
presented were left in possession of individuals 3 and one pearl 
necklace, which was sent to Mr. Stirling to be lodged in the 
Company’s treasury, was returned to the lady who sent it. Perhaps 
the g-allant Secretary paid its value, and took this occasion to make 
a splendid present himself. It is to be hoped, at all events/dhat 
Government was no loser by the transaction. 

I understand that Sir Charles Metcalfe has, much to his honour, 
done away entirely with the practice of receiving presents, in his 
intercourse with the Native States, and found no difficulty in con- 
ducting his great and important duties without such aids. The 
Governor-General would consult his own dignity by imitating so 
disinterested an example 5 not that it can to supposed that his 
Lordship or his family would countenance the retaining of such 
valuable presents as these 3 but the appearance of the thing is 
certainly better dispensed with, if that can be done 3 and there is no 
doubt, but that while it continues, it is a source of peculation and , 
plunder the underlings of office who have the immediate chaf^^ 
of these valuables, often to a great amount. And when presehtrjfe 
the amount of 50,0001. sterling are made, even to ladies of the ripftfc 
exalted rank, the world will be very apt to be suspicious 04 tO tfi^ir 
eventual disposal. W' ' 






Negro Slavery. 


State of the Question between the British Government anfl th$ 
Planters of the West Indies. 

It is a proud thing for England that she was the first among the 
nations that stood up boldlv, singly, and firmly to abolish that most 
odious aiyd abominable traffic, — the purchase and sale of human 
beings. When the earliest advocates of the helpless negro in this 
country first commenced their labours to free him from his cruel 
condition, the wishes of all good men accompanied their efforts, and 
iney were hailed as true philanthropists, as the generous champions 
of* the oppressed and unhappy slave. Their first object was to 
abolish the Slave-Trade ; their next, Slavery itself: for, as it was 
emphatically observed by that excellent man, GranviUg Sharp, at 
one of the meetings of the Abolition Committee, ‘ As slavery was 
as much a crime against the J)i\ine laws as the slave-trade, it be- 
came the duty of the Committee to exert themselves equally against 
the countenance of them both ; and he did not hesitate to pronounce 
all present guilty before God for shutting those w'lio were then slaves, 
all the world over, out of the pale of their appioaching labours.’ 

This was the opinion of every member of that Committee ; but 
having a host of narrow-minded and bigot ted opponents to contend 
with, they thought it belter to wave this latter object until they had 
gained the more important and pressing one, — the abolition of the 
traffic. This, after y ears of protracted discussion, they did gain, 
and it was hoped by all the friends of humanity and justice that 
the planters of the h ost Indies being, as they thought, now de- 
prived of fresh importations, would turn their attention to the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves already existing. But griev- 
ously were they disappointed; and little, indeed, did they know of 
those pampered sons of Mammon, if they thought they would give 
up, for humanity’s sake, a single iota of their despotic and unjust 
power. The planters cited the law, a. id said, ‘You cannot compel 
us to emancipate our slaves. All you can do, is to prevent us from 
selling to, or buying from, Englishmen. You have no power over 
the slaves which we now possess, and we will do as we have done 
in spite of you all. We will be tyrants still !’ Thus, then, the case 
stands; and although the trade was abolished, the slavery still 
continue 

To remedy this crying evil, to prevent our unfortunate fellow- 
creatures from being treated as brutes, to enlighten them by edu- 
cation, and to liberate them from the manifold miseries to \^iich 
they yyere subjected, the ‘Society for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions ’ was formed 
in $he year 18*23. ‘ It was not to be wondered at,’ obsess an able 
but anonymous writer, ‘yet it was gratifying to observe, that its 
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founders and chief supporters were the same philanthropists who had 
grown gref'in the former struggle, and who were still spared to us 
to direct and enlighten us by their experienced wisdom.’ Wilberforce^ 
Clarkson, Allen, Smith, and many others, the tried friends of the 
cause, are to be found in the names of the Committee. This 
Society has been indefatigably employed in directing the attention*#;; 
the public, in various ways, to the wrongs and miseries of the n&gftl 
race : they have circulated a vast number of publications on the 
subject ; they have brought the subject repeatedly before Parliament;- ? 
and, above all, they have excited the indignation and ribaldry of the 
people who write in 4 John Hull,* and 4 Blackwood.’ This we take#*, 
to be the strongest proof of the justice of their cause, and the" 
purity and uprightness of their intentions 5 for the weapons which 
they make use of in this distressing, yet glorious, warfare, are truth 
and reason,— weapons before which all panders to unjust power 
must eventually flee discomfited. 

But, although the exertions of this generous Committee W fife 
unremitting, the result was far from being proportionate. Still , 
something was effected. Such of our readers as have felt interested 
in this important subject, cannot fail to remember the debate which"- 
ensued on Mr. Buxton’s motion, on the 15th May, 1823. Mr* 
Buxton then stated, that the object which he and his friends wished 
to attain, was 4 the extinction of slavery throughout the whole of the 
British dominions j not, however, by the rapid termination of that 
state, not the sudden emancipation of the negro, but by such pre- 
paratory measures, as, in a course of years, should, by fitting and 
qualifying the slave for the proper enjoyment of freedom, gradually 
conduct us to the annihilation of slavery.* 

To effect this blessed consun gnat ion, Mr. Buxton adduced two 
propositions : First, 4 That al) t children of slaves, born after a 
certain period, to be then settled, should be free $’ and, secondly, 

4 that the condition of the slaves already existing should be imme- 
diately ameliorated, by the institution of various salutary and eflicient 
regulations.’ With regard to the first, the Government, influenced, 
doubtless, by the importunities of the planters, refused to sanction 
such a measure ; and as to the second, it resolved on the most 
cautious mode of proceeding. Mr. Canning, its organ, as Foreign / 
Secretary, admitted that many of Mr. Buxton’s suggestions were 
just and necessary, but too bold and straightforward ; he, therefor*, ’ 
moved a series of resolutions, more calmly and* more gufjjjpdedly 
expressed : 

4 1. That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measure* 
for ameliorating the condition of the slave population in his 
Majesty’s colonies. 1 

4 2. Thatg^ through a determined and persevering, but , At the 
same time, Judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, 
this .House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the 
charactif of the fibre population, such as may prepare them for a 
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participation in those civil rights and privileges wlpeh are enjoyed 
by other classes of his Majesty’s subjects. ; % 

s 3 . That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, at the earliest period which shall be compatible 'with the 
■well-being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private 
property.’ 

The honourable Secretary, anticipating the unfavourable reception 
even of these temperate resolutions by the planters, and contem- 
plating some resistance on their part, stated, ‘ I must add, that any 
■^resistance which may be manifested to the expressed and declared 
wishes of Parliament, — any resistance, I mean, which may partake, 
lJpt of reason, but of contumacy, — will create a case (a case, how- 
ever, which I sincerely trust will never occur) upon which his 
Majesty’s Government would not hesitate to come dc/wn to Parlia- 
ment for counsel.’ 

, This debate, (of which a very accurate account is given in 
* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ vol. ix.), not only elucidated 
most fully the views of the Abolition Committee, but the feelings of 
the Government ; and none doubted but that these feelings were 
Sincere, or that the Government intended to act up to the pledge 
which it had given the country, and act, too, with manliness, 
promptitude, and decision. Has this been done ? Has the Govern- 
ment fulfilled its promise on this most important question, to the 
full and perfect extent which the people had a right to expect ? We 
think not 3 but we shall see. 

As the result of this discussion of the slave question, an Order in 
Council was framed, fpr the purpose of being transmitted to the 
different colonies 3 and this order comprised the several measures 
which were proposed lor ameliorating the condition of the slave. 
Means were to be taken for securing the observance of the Sabbath j 
the use, or rather the abuse, of the cart-whip was to be discontinued 3 
the flogging of women — a practice which none but a brute could 
exercise — was to be abolished j the punishment of males, by their 
masters or drivers, was to be properly regulated 3 marriage was to 
be encouraged, by considering such contract valid and honourable 3 
the sale of slaves was to be regulated — for this was still allowed, to 
allay, perhaps, the violence of the planters 3 the property of the 
slaves was to be protected, and their right of making bequests 
secured j their evidence was to be admitted in courts of law, and 
every facility offered to manumission. 

Such was really the actual result of the good intentions of the 
Government j and the island of Trinidad was the first colony des- 
tined for the execution of measures which humanity and justice so 
loudly called for. Why this comparatively small spot Was selected, 
for the experiment, we know not, unless there was something like 
fear on the par£ of the Government, lest it should startle find exa$* 
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perate the Wesj; Indian planters 3 for such was positively* the fact, 
as we shall see. No sooner had the order reached its destination, 
then its promulgation excited their anger to a degree which even 
the Government could not have anticipated. The framing and 
transmission of this official order was considered a great presumption 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers. The slave-owners seemed\ 
to regard the discussion of this subject as the very height of incyper* 
tinence in the British Parliament, which could not be supposed to 
know any thing about the matter 3 and they, in their infinite wis* 
dom and mercy, could not conceive wlmt could induce any person 
to attempt to rescue others of their species from the misery, th#< 
degradation, and the sufferings of slavery. This was the feeling" 
throughout the whole of the West Indian Colonies j for the mear 
sures which excited it were calculated to interfere most materially 
with the pojver of the planters. Those of the island of Trinidad 
made very strenuous opposition to the enforcement of the order in 
Council, as pregnant with inevitable ruin to their interests : * We 

have read (thus they remonstrate) with grief and dismay the order in 
Council, declared to be intended for the improvement of the condition 
of the slaves in the colonies 5 and we earnestly implore the Governor 
to stay the promulgation and execution of the order.’ The Governor’# 
instructions, however, admitted of no hesitation ; and, in June 1824, 
the order was made public, and became the law of the island. 

The promulgation of this order brought forth from the affrighted 
planters a true confession of their benevolent estimation of the poor 
slaves. f The order in Council ’ (say they) ‘ has made an entire 
revolution in the system under which slaves were heretofore go- 
verned and managed. Changes are always to he deprecated , espe- 
cially in a slave colony, where tjie whole of the slave population are 
deprived of their natural rights ± and nothing but the force of habit, 
and a brutish indistinct idea of the superiority and fixed power of 
their masters, keep them in awe and subjection.’ Here is a fine 
confession, truly ! So the change from darkness to light — from the 
lowest depths of abject misery to a participation in the common 
good and evil of human life — is to be deprecated, because it shakes 
tlie brutal power of the slave master, and adds a feeble ray of com- 
fort to the condition of the slave ! But this is not all : They ex- 
claim loudly and vehemently against the disuse of the whip j frecause % 
say they — became — (we blush almost while we write the Words)- 3 * 

its tise is identified with the existence of slavery ’ ! ^ f 

The planters of the other colonics are, if possible, still worse. In 
Barbadoes, where the slave-code is one of the most barbarous, in 
Demerara, in Jamaica, in fact, every where, the same hostility to 
the amendment of the slave’s condition exists, and ever will j$J|dst, 
while such amendment is left to the selfish consideration oftriose 
whose interest it is to ‘ grind to the very dust of misery * the un- 
fortunate wretches whom fate has enslaved to them. In shor^ *4 
nothing ean be expected from the Colonial Legislature. We must 
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look to the British Parliament for interference ; and now that we 
may expect a more liberal and, energetic Colonial SecretdUry r than the 
late inefficient nobleman who so unfitly filled that office, we may 
hope that our dark-coloured fellow-creatures will come in for at 
least a portion of that protection which is afforded to the poorest of 
our species here. Let us bear in mind that negroes are men; 
many of them even intelligent and clever men 5 that a keen convic- 
tion i)f their rights is spreading gradually, but surely, among them. 
Let us look to Hayti, and reflect upon the necessity of a speedy 
change in that system of cruelty and excessive bondage before it be 
.too late to stem the torrent of anarchy and insurrection. Let it not 
be said in after ages, that England, of whom it is the boast to be 
considered the advocate of freedom all over the world, the glory of 
nations, the brave, the generous, and the free, has driven the co- 
lonies, which were won with the blood of her people, # to open and 
powerful rebellion. Above all, let it not be said, that she refused to 
finish and perfect the good and noble work which she lias begun. 
She has abolished the slave-trade j let her now abolish slavery, at 
least in those regions which are subject to her laws, and governed 
by her people. This will add another wreath to the laurels of her 
ftLme ; and, in the opinion of all good men, conduce more to her 
glory then if she had gained a hundred bloody contests. 


The Meeting of Kindred Spirits. 

We part no more ! the troubled stream 
Of life at length ’s securely pass’d. 

With joy iv c Hatch’d thy closing scene, 

And wish’d eaeh ling’riijg pulse the last : 

Then flew to meet thee on this shore, 

And welcome with — we part no more 1 
We part no more i exulting thought ; 

llow welcome this enchanting hour ! 

For tins with frequent ease we’ve sought, 

For this long deck’d our loveliest bower. 

Come, wreath our roses, thither sour. 

Remember, we shall part no more ! 

We part no more ! alas, how frail 
. That earthly pledge we fondly gave, 

*T\v as scarcely spoken, ere the wail 
Funereal rose above the grave ; 

Such pahgs again we ne’er deplore, 

For here, indeed, we part no more ! 

We part no more ! thy censer bring 
And charge with sweets this vale supplies, 

Then spread thy new unpractised wing, 

And let us cleave the azure skies, 

To where yon Seraph band adore 
The power that says— we part no more l 

Grahm *9 Tovk, South Evxtas. 
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Until within a very few years, the interior of the great island of 
Sumatra has remained almost entirely unknown to European*, al- 
though they have traded for three centuries on its coasts j that port 
of the country, in particular, which is on many accounts the. most 
interesting, has been till lately covered, as it were, with a Ifcil of 
the deepest obscurity ; namely, the centre of the island, once th$ 
chief seat of the great Malay empire of Mcnangkabau, the autho- 
rity of which was anciently recognized over the whole of Sumatra, 
and even in many of the adjacent countries. 

This region was never visited by Europeans until the year 1818, 
when Sir Stamford Rallies, at that time the chief British authority 
on Sumatrd, accompanied by Lady Rallies and a large suite, first 
crossed the lofty mountains that had till then formed an insurmount- 
able barrier to European research in that quarter, and penetrated 
into the Manangkabau country j thus effecting an undertaking before 
considered impracticable. f 

But for circumstances which it is needless to mention here, 
writer of this would have made one of the lirst party of Europeans 
that entered the country in question, which had long been to him an 
object of curiosity. It fell, however, to his lot, three years after- 
wards, to contribute to the establishment of European influence 
there ; in the performance of which duty lie made some stay in a 
region, the physical and political condition of which had till then 
been only the subject of conjecture. 

Among the interesting observations which the writer bad thus the 
opportunity of making was, tlje eruption of a great volcanic moun- 
tain, named by the natives (pur excellence) Gunung Ber Api , or the 
Fiery Mountain, which took place while he was a few miles from 
its base, near Fagar Uyong, once a city of importance, and the 
capital of Mcnatikabau, 

This mountain is situated in the formerly rich and populous pro- 
vince of Tana Datar, or the level country, which, in the year 1821, 
was annexed to the Nethcrland possessions on Sumatra. It does 
not form part of a continued chain, but stands alone in l|fty gran- 
deur, its base only being connected with another high mountain j ita 
summit, which may be seen from sea at a great distance, is esti- 
mated to be upwards of twelve thousand feet aBove the level of the 


* From the ‘Bengal Chronicle’ of January 7, 182^. 
f A very interesting journal of this tour, from the able pea Of Sir 
Stamford Kaffles himself, may be found in the third number of the ‘In- 
vestigator,’ published in January 1821. It contains the only correct de- 
scription of the country that has hitherto appeared in print, 
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sea : a thick forest covers nearly the whole of themouhtain, except 
towards the base, Where it gradually shelves off towards the - plain, 
in gentle slopes, which, having been cleared of wood, are covered 
with cultivation and the dwellings of the natives. It forms, ^to- 
gether, a most grand and beautiful picture, combining at one view, 
the sublime and solitary magnificence of nature, with the humbler 
yet pleasing appearances of human habitation and industry. 

Tljg volcano has now but one crater, which is situated at its 
western extremity, very near the summit j this is said constantly to 
emit smoke, although it is not always perceptible, the top being 
frequently enveloped in clouds. Subterranean noises arc often heard 
to proceed from it, but an eruption rarely happens. 

That witnessed by the writer took place on the 23d July, 1822, 
soon after six o’clock in the morning, when the column of smoke, 
which for some days previous had been larger than usual, was sud- 
denly observed to increase considerably ; the sky at this time was 
remarkably bright and unclouded, affording a clear uninterrupted 
view of the whole outline of summit ; the smoke, which is generally 
white or of a light colour, now became darker in hue, as it increased- 
its volumes, mixed with ashes, and spread itself in large masses on 
all sides, until the entire upper half of the mountain, and the sky 
above it to a great height, were covered with immense rolling clouds 
of smoke and ashes, of a very dark grey colour \ these partially 
concealed the flames, which, however, could be distinctly seen 
through them at intervals, in appearance something like vivid and 
continued flashes of lightning, but of a dark red colour. Showers of 
stones, some of them of great size, were at the same time thrown up 
to an immense height in the air, and fell down the sides of the moun- 
tain. During this first stage of the eruption, the volcano never 
ceased to emit a sound resembling that of heavy artillery, or rather 
of a tremendous thunder-storm at some distance : the combined 
effect of the whole was grand and awful, and presented a striking 
contrast with the peaceful beauty of the surrounding country, partly 
glowing with all the splendour of a tropical sunrise, which was 
gradually dispersing the fleecy clouds of \apour that still hung their 
Jpowy veil over the lower valley. 

A1U these symptoms lasted with unabated violence for about a 
quarter qjyjan knur, when the projection of stones, and the subter- 
ranean s(ffind began to detrea^e, and continued to subside very' gra- 
dually, during the next two hours. At about half past eight they 
ceased entirely $ butethc thick dark smoke and clouds of ashes con- 
tinued to be emitted during the whole day, and part of the following 
night ; while, at times, the red gleams of fire w’ere again descendi- 
ble, particularly iffter dark. 

, During the subsequent days, the column of smoke was larger 
andLdarker in colour than usual ; and at night glimpses of the flame 
fc Were often observed, for a moment, rising above the crater, It wps. 
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nearly a week before these symptoms entirely subsided, and the 
column ofr smoke again presented its usual appearance. ' ( 

The' weather had been remarkably dry for some time previous tS 
the eruption, though a little rain had fallen two nights before it 
occurred ; the days had been exceedingly hot, and the nights very 
cold 5 the thermometer, in the shade, had generally risen about 
twenty degrees between sunrise and noon ; ranging, at six in the 
morning, from 65 to 68 degrees, and at twelve o’clock, frotHf 85 
to 87 degrees ; just before the eruption, however, it had reached 71' 
degrees, which was unusual at that hour. 

This eruption caused no such dreadful calamities as those which, 
occasionally follow similar ones on the neighbouring island of Java, 
where large villages, extensive plantations, and thousands of human 
beings, have sometimes been destroyed by these convulsions of nature. 
It is true that the population, generally speaking, is not so dense on 
Sumatra ; but the spot in question forms an exception, the decli- 
vities and base of the mountain being thickly studded with villages, 
and covered with fields of rice, coffee, kc . ; the crops on some of 
these were destroyed or injured by the showers of pumice-stone and 
volcanic ashes, or rather dust, which fell on the ground in immense 
quantities, and were carried by the wind to a great distance j thjs 
dust was nearly impalpable, of a whitish grey or dun colour, with 
a sulphureous smell. * 

A short time after the eruption, sickness became very prevalent 
among the troops stationed in the country, and also, but in a less 
degree? with the natives, which by some was considered as a con- 
sequence of that event, in the supposition that the atmosphere had 
become impregnated with the sulphureous dust and vapours. 

A few days before the eruption, a detachment of Netherlands 
troops had posted themselves* on a hill near the volcano, where 
they were occupied in erecting temporary barracks, k e., when 
it took place j they retreated, on the alarm being given, to a short 
distance j but as no injury was done to their buildings, they soo& 
returned. 

In clear weather, after the eruption, a distinct change was visibly, 
in the external formation of the peak in which the crater is situated 
this might be accounted for by the accumulation of stoneypd lava/ 
or the partial falling in of the earth, or by the burning of tie wqq<% 
perhaps all these causes were combined. 

The writer of this was desirous of making^ attempt to asc&ftl 
to the crater, in order to observe the effects of the eruption more 
nearly and in detail ; but the natives, whose assistance was indis- 
pensable, were very averse to join in the undertaking, which, 
whether from superstitious motives, or their characteristic apathy,, 
they deejare to be impracticable : this difficulty might perhaps have 
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been surmounted, had it been the only one $ but, unfortunately, it 
was combined with the disturbed state of the country, owing, to foe 
civil war then raging, a press of offic ial and private occupations, and 
a very bad state of health, which altogether deprived the writer of 
the means of satisfying his curiosity. 

According to the accounts of the natives, there had been no erup- 
tion for fifteen years preceding, when a similar one occurred, about 
the commencement of the revolution in Menangkabau, caused by 
the Pedries. Of that event, and the subsequent wars and calamities, 
the preceding eruption was, agreeably to Indian superstition, con- 
sidered an omen ; while that here described was looked upon by 
many as a token of the approaching cessation of those ravages 
Which for years had desolated a most beautiful and fertile country. 

About two months after the eruption an earthquake took place, 
the most violent witnessed by the writer during his stay in the East: 
it wa9 much more severe, and of longer duration, in the Menang- 
kabau country than in the maritime districts, and particularly so in 
that tract of land lying near the Gunung Her Api, and between that 
and the Gunung Talking, another volcanic mountain at some dis- 
tance, in the province of Tiga Bias. It is this circumstance that 
induces the mention of the earthquake here, as it may possibly fur- 
nish an illustration of the connection supposed by some to exist be- 
tween these phenomena. In the tract alluded to, the shocks were 
sensibly felt, at intervals of an hour to an hour and a half, during 
nearly a whole day and a night, accompanied by a strange deep 
subterranean sound, which seemed to proceed from the two vc^anoes 
alternately ; no eruption, however, took place on this occasion from 
cither of them. It must be remarked that the Talking only emits 
smoke at times, and that no eruptionjuis occurred from it for a con- 
siderable period. In the neighbourhood of the sea only three severe 
shocks, and some slighter ones, were experienced, which caused no 
injury ; while, in the interior, some of the stockades and temporary 
fortifications thrown up by the troops were considerably damaged, 
the rivers were swollen to a great height, large trees were thrown 
down, the earth opened in several places, and in one spot an isolated 
native dwelling, with its surrounding patch of garden, was entirely 
swallowed up. 

The B#r Api furnishes pure sulphur in abundance, of which the 
natives avail themselves in the manufacture of their gunpowder. 
Several rivers and streams have their sources in this mountain, and 
mineral springs, supposed to proceed from it, are found in many 
parts of the neighbourhood ; the most remarkable of these are found 
at Pirangan, situated between Pagar Uyong and the Ber Api, but 
nearer to the latter. Two of these springs* are hot, and the water 


* They are mentioned in Marsden’s History of Sumatra. 
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has 1 a strong Smell of sulphur,' with an unpleaslfet* sickly taste. 
Unfortunately' the writer had no means of anafyzing their contents, 
but they appeared to be strongly impregnated with iron. The wafer 
issues, in a streaming state, from apertures in the rock, and falls 
into a rude kind of basin, which has been roughly hewn out of it : 
dose to these runs a stream of very cold and clear water. 

These springs are used by the natives as a remedy for various dis- 
orders, the water being sometimes taken internally, but more fre- 
quently applied as a bath ; the effect of the warm springs, in thfe 
way, is very weakening to the patient, partly, perhaps, from his 
being carried to the spot down a rather steep declivity, at the bottom 
of which the springs are situated. The place derives from them the 
names of Ayer Angus , or Warm Water ; Pdnchuran Tuju, or the 
Seven Conduits j and Mandiyan Rujo, or the King’s Hath. The 
latter seems to confirm the general supposition, that, in times of 
remote antiquity this was the site of the capital, and that liefe was 
founded the empire of Meuangknbau, which afterwards became so 
powerful, and is considered the parent stock of all the Malay nations 
and tribes dispersed over the Indian Archipelago. 


Inscription on tiif, Tom 11 of Georg b Charles Canning, * IN 
Kensington Church-yard. 

(fPrjffcn by his Father , the late lamented Prime Minister of England.) 

Though short thy span, yet Heaven’s unsearcliM decrees, 

Which made, that shorten’d span one long disease. 

In chastening, merciful, ^avc ample scope 
For mild redeeming virtqps, — Faith and Hope, 

Meek Resignation, pious Charity; 

And, since this world was not the world for time, 

Far from thy path, removed with partial care, 

Strife, Glory, Gain, and Pleasure’s llowery snare. 

Bade Earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by. 

And fix’d on Heaven thine unaverted eye. 

0 ! mark’d from birth, and nurtur’d for the skies ! 

Ill youth, with more than Learning’s wisdom wise. 

As sainted martyrs, patient to endure, 

Simple as imwean’d infancy, and pure 
Pure from all stain, save that of human day, 

Which Christ’s atoning blood hath wash’d Away ; 

By mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 

Mount, sinless spirit ! to thy destined rest : 

While I — reversed our nature’s kindlier doom— 

Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 


f Who died at the age of nineteen. 



Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 


. The question at issue between Dr. Young, on the part of Engi 
land, and Mons. Champollion, on the part of France, as to the 
priority and extent of discovery made by each in the deciphering 
and reading the Egyptian hieroglyphics, has been already sufficiently 
agitated. But the greater question, as to how much has really been 
done in this undertaking, whether by one or both parties, has not 
received the attention it deserved. Yet few subjects of antiquariaa 
research, and especially belonging to countries of the East, can 
possess greater interest than this. The chief drawback to its study 
has hitherto been the difficulties under which it had to be pursued $ 
but now that the path has been cleared of so many of its obstruc- 
tions by the labour of others, much of the previous objection is 
removed. 

In two recent numbers of ' Le Bulletin Univcrsel/ is presented a 
summary of the result of Mons. Chauipollion’s discoveries in this 
intricate yet interesting study ; which, but for a pressure of other 
matter, we should have given in our preceding Number. It is 
still, however, new to most English readers ; and knowing the 
interest that is felt, in India especially, on subjects connected with 
the remains of a country which may be said to form a connecting 
link between Western Europe and Eastern Asia, and which it is 
likely to become more and more the practice of Indians returning 
to their native country to visit in their route, we give a translation 
of Mons. Champollion’ s ‘Apercu’ entire 5 and shall be gratified at. 
finding the attention of our countrymen in the East thereby more 
earnestly directed toward the f land of wonders,’ of whose hitherto 
mysterious signs and symbols it treats. The French writer says : 

'Those persons who have taken the trouble to read the different 
works in which I have detailed the series of my discoveries in the 
graphic system of the ancient Egyptians, know the means, in every 
respect conforming to the strictest rules of philological criticism, 
which have led to the collection of some most important data, on 
subjects on which we scarcely dared to entertain a hope of ever 
receiving light. In this place, therefore, I shall content myself 
with acknowledging the encouragement I have received from all 
quarters j and I apply this term to the eagerness of several learned 
s foreigners to associate themselves with the result of these researches, 
w since this eagerness on the part of men in other respects sufficiently 
distinguished, cannot be other than an additional evidence in favour 
of the truth of the discoveries. The late King was moved by his 
kgQwn love of learning to honour me with his protection ; and as 
$QQ$ T as it appeared that the study of the original monuments could 
0 ime extend and pomplete the fundamental data, it was (I have 
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pleasure in taking ifhis opportunity of stating it) in%at enlightened 
love for the arts, and for the monuments of antiquity, which distin- 
guishes the Duke de Blacas, and in that effectual support which he 
has ever afforded to the study of them, that I found invaluable 
resources, more especially in the Egyptian collection, which from 
that moment he began to form, for the sole purpose of furthering 
my researches. At this day, the royal munificence leaves scarcely 
any thing to be desired. By the care of the Duke de Doudeauville 
and of the Vicomte de Rochefoucault, worthy instruments of th# 
generous intentions of the King, a magnificent Egyptian museum, , 
and a chair of Egyptian archaeology, are established at the Louvre# 
Literature, grateful for such benefits, will appreciate this new boon 
from our monarch ; and by those important endowments, the 
ancient Egypt of the Pharoahs is become, as it were, an appendage 
to the crown of France. 

Nothing remains, then, for the learned of France but to explore, 
and by their labours to reap their harvest from this vast and fertile 
field of history, committed to their care by royal solicitude, ever 
zealous to maintain the high rank and the just renown of France 
among lettered nations. 

A rapid view of the principal results, the produce of only a few* 
years of study, will be sutlieient to convince all enlightened men 
how much this rich field promises, and is capable of producing. 
The entire system of the hieroglyphical alphabet is founded on the 
comparative analysis of the proper names of the Greek and Roman 
sovereigns inscribed upon the grand edifices of Egypt. It is 
natural, therefore, to commence the summary of the historical 
information scattered over the vast ruins which cover the banks 
of the Nile, by first selecting that which is preserved to us gn 
monuments constructed by Egyptian hands, and in the strict rulfes 
of pure Egyptian art, although the soil which bore them was fit 
the time under foreign domination, —that of the Greek kings or of 
the Homan emperors. Under the sceptre of the descendants of 
Ptolemy Lagus, as under the sword of the successors of Augustus, 
Egypt, deprived of political liberty, preserved all her religious insti- 
tutions. The attachment of the people to their ancient national 
usages struggled with a victorious persevenmee against the enter- 
prises of an, usurped power, which otteu displayed itself only in acts 
of violence and cruel exactions. Magnificent temples were built or 
decorated with rich sculptures during this long term of subjugation; 
and although these immense constructions were owing entirely to 
the devotion of the citizens, the name of the reigning sovereign was 
constantly inscribed on all the portions of these edifices, as the de- 
corations wefP&completed. The portrait even of the Greek king, 
or of the Roman emperor, under whose government a portion of 
the temple had been finished, was sculptured on it j this was con- 
formable with the ancient usages of Egypt, which, ip the days of i 
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her liberty, had neVeT ceased to consider the families of its prince* 
as branches from a celestial scion, and had always confounded in one 
worship, its gods, and the king who had to represent them on 
earth. 

Thus, in studying the bas-reliefs, and the colossal inscriptions, 
which cover the columns, the architraves, the friezes, the ceilings,' 
the cornices, in fact, all the surfaces, whether interior or exterior, 
of an Egyptian temple, we read successively the royal legends of 
the sovereigns under whose reign the various architectural members 
were executed. Every one of the grand cdiiiccs of Egypt is then, 
in some sort, a book of history, which preserves the names and 
Succession of the kings ; and in all, the images of the princes are 
drawn with so much care and nicety, that we cannot doubt but that 
these sculptures present us with real portraits. This remark, how- 
ever, we apply only to the bas-reliefs representing Pharaohs, that is 
to say, kings of Egyptian race ; for the portraits without number 
which relate to foreign sovereigns, the Roman emperors, for in- 
stance, neither recal to us their individual physiognomy, nor their 
true costume. The Ciesars, as well as the Ptolemies, are all, with- 
out exception, clothed in Egyptian garb, and are adorned with the 
insignia, as well as with the titles, of the ancient kings of the 
country, and their names alone reveal a foreign origin. It seems 
also to have been the study of Egyptian arts to blind the eyes of 
the people to the subjugation of the country. 

The most recent historical name, among all those which we have 
read, either on original monuments, or on faithful drawings Wtmght ' 
to Europe by travellers, is that of the Emperor Commodus, in- 
scribed on the small temple of Contra Latopolis. This edifice, of a 
very bad style, has all the signs of«*the decline of Egyptian art. 
The name of the unworthy son of Marcus Aurelius appears four 
times in the legends of a monument, which the love of system had 
carried back to an e]>oe}i so remote as to be beyond the limits of 
the historical sera. We allude to the famous zodiac of Esn6, which 
has been considered as anterior by many ages to that of Denderah, 
the date of which was determined on grounds equally light. Thus, 
one of the first results from the application of our hieroglyphic 
alphabet, has been to establish, that the most modern imperial name 
is found precisely on the dedications of that Egyptian monument 
which was regarded as the most ancient. 

The legends of the immediate predecessors of Commodus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and his colleague, Lucius V erus, adorn the cornice of one 
of the small temples which look on the isle of Ehiloe, on the fron- 
tier of ancient Ethiopia, an aspect remarkably jjjpturesque, on 
account of the unlooked for mixture of prodigies df art with the 
productions of nature, on a soil scorched by the heats of the tropics* 
Otfia, of the propyl# of the island itself, which abounds in monu- 
mente^reserv# the memory of the virtuous Autonine, whose re* 
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vered name adomsalso the eastern propylon at Denderah. Other 
hieroglyphical inscriptions prove that under this Esiperor repairs 
were made in certain portions of the palace of Medinet Abou, at 
Thebes j while in the middle of the desert, in the Oasis of ® 
Khardjeh, the temples of Kassr-Zayyan, and of Dousch-el-Kala, 
were dedicated to the god Ammon, in the name of Antoninus Piu& 
The sojourns in Egypt of the Emperor Hadrian, during the 
thirteenth year of his reign, must ha\e been commemorated by 
numerous monuments • but if we except the town of AntinoP, en- 
tirely of Greco- Roman architecture, the edifices of which have been 
lately destroyed by barbarous speculators, Egypt preserves the 
memory of Hadrian only on some bas-reliefs of the temples of Den* 
derah, and of the little temple of Esne 3 but Rome possesses an 
obelisk, that of Monte Pincio, the hieroglyphic inscriptions of which 
explain for what it was destined. It was raised in honour of the 
celebrated favourite Antinous, in the name of Hadrian and of the 
Empress Sabina, rendered unhappy by the favour in which this 
young Greek stood with the adopted son of Trajan. 

To this last mentioned Emperor antiquity gave the surname ofPa- 
rietarius, because bis name was to be seen on all the monuments con- 
structed or repaired during bis reign. Egypt also bears witness to this 
innocent weakness in so excellent a prince 3 for his legend and liis 
various titles are sculptured in hieroglyphic characters, on the bas- 
relief and architectural ornaments of a great number of edifices, 
ambng which we may cite the temples of Philoe, of Ombos, of 
Esn6, aiftl of Denderah. 

No monument of Egyptian style, which has come to my know- 
ledge, has the name of Norva ; but those of the two Emperors of^ 
the Flavian family, especially that of Domitian, are repeated on the 
edifices of Philoe, Syene, Esiic, # aud Denderah, and in the inscrip- ^ 
tions on the obelisks which adorn the Piazza Navona at Rome. 
Two other obelisks, erected in honour of Domitian, existed for- 
merly in the town of Beneventum : the only 011c which is at this 
day standing is formed of fragments 5 but during my stay in that 
town, I succeeded in finding some other large blocks, from which, in 
connection with those which form the obelisk at present standing, 

I have been able to make restorations nearly entire of the two ancient 
obelisks. These monuments, as the hieroglyphic legends attest, 
were executed in Egypt by the orders of the Roman Prefect, Lucius 
Rufus Beneventinus, for the purpose of being placed before a temple 
dedicated to the goddess Isis, in the town of Beneventnm j for the 
preservation of the Emperor Domition, the friend of the human 
race , the mundane god , and ivhose name is all gracious , saith the 
Original text. The titles of honour of Titus are much less pompous 
and more simple, for the very reason, perhaps, that he was more 
deserving $ and it is at the extrem ty of the desert, i$ the Oasis of 
Dakbel, where hie beneficence reached, that we must go te^look 
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for a monument sacred to the memory of this model of Emperors. 
Perhaps also Has name may be found at the end of the legends of 
Vespasian, his father, sculptured in the portico of the grand temple 
of Esne. 

The short and troubled reigns of Vitellius, of Otho, and of Galba, 
have left but few traces on the monuments of Egypt, but a vast 
number of bas-reliefs of the temples of Philoe and Ashmounein 
prove that the decoration of them was finished under the reign of 
Nero ; as were also very important parts of the great temple of 
Denderah, among which we shall particularly specify the little 
edifice constructed on the platform, an edifice become celebrated for 
4he circular zodiac sculptured on the ceiling - } but this zodiac contains 
the imperial legend of Nero, under whose reign it was executed, as 
were also the surrounding bas-reliefs. This zodiac, therefore, is not 
anterior to the 37th year of our cera; and that of Esttfj, which was 
supposed to be some hundred of years more ancient, is, on the con- 
trary, a century and a half more recent, — Commodus, in whose 
name it is consecrated, not having assumed the imperial purple till 
the year 180 of Christ. We read also on the edifices of Esn£, 
Denderah, and Philoe, the names and titles of the predecessors of 
Nero, Claudius, Caius, and Tiberius : but the most ancient parts 
of some of these temples, as well as many monuments in Nubia, 
bear the imperial legend of Augustus, who reduced Egypt under 
Roman dominion. 


It follows from this summary view that under the empire of the 
Caesars the Egyptian worship was publicly exercised, and that it 
retained all its exterior eclat, since edifices of such consequence as 
-those of Esne, Denderah, Philoe, and Ombos, were decorated with 
these same bas-reliefs which are become at this day real historical 
Repertories. All these facts condemn in a positive manner another 
opinion hazarded on grounds too slight, which not long since would 
have assigned to all the Egyptian constructions adorned with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, a date anterior to the conquest of the Persians. 
The hieroglyphic sjstem of characters ever continued to be the 
monumental writing of the Egyptians to the time of their final con- 
version to Christianity. Contenting ourselves with giving in a 
decisive manner, by the interpretation of imperial dedications in- 
scribed on these monuments, the precise epoch of their different 
parts, we shall leave to the able architects, Iluyot and Gau, the task 
of showing in what degree Roman influence became fatal to Egyp- 
tian art, which, under a foreign yoke, gradually lost its primitive 
purity apd originality. 


Already the domination of the Greeks, which preceded that of 
the Romans, had acted, and in the same direction, on the arts of 
Egypt. The examination of the buildings, and of the sculpture? of 
epoch, establishes incontrovertibly against the opinion of Winck- 
and hif school, that so far was Egyptian art from approaching 
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the conventional forms ancfthebmi ifcafronceivedby the Greeks, 
that t^ conterfff)Mtion of the chefs d'ceuvre of^ffeUeifc 
admitting thafc'they ever became objects of study dflcl emulati& to| 
Egyptian artists, had no other effect ,than to remove the Egyptian * 
sculpture from that simple imitatioli|jf local nature, which so emi- 
nently distinguishes all the productions of ancient style, except the 
architectural decorations. We may add, besides, that observing 
eyes, comparing Egyptian monuments of the Romans with thbse 
of the Greek epoch, discover a degree of decline much less marked^ 
in the latter than in the former - } and the difference is most sensible^ 
on those monuments which are so far back as the age of the first 
Lagides. 

The number and importance of the edifices founded or decorated 
under the descendants of Ptolemy Lagus, one of the generals who 
took a share of the empire of Alexander, display the dexterous and 
wise policy*of these Greek kings, who, in order to establish their 
thrones and acquire popularity in a country so foreign to Greek 
manners as was Egypt, left entire liberty to the religious belief, to 
the public worship, and to the customs of a people whom the chances 
of war bad placed under their dominion. 

As well as the portraits of the Emperors, those of the Lagic Kings 
are to be recognised, intermingled with the figures of the gods, in 
the bas-reliefs which adorn several temples of Egypt : and history 
is more really interested in collecting the Egyptian inscriptions 
which bear the dates of the reigns of these Greek Kings, since the 
annals of this dynasty, uncertain in many points, have need of 
being confirmed by evidence the most decisive possible, — that of the - 
public edifices. The discovery of the titles and names of the C$sers 
on the temples of Egypt, although it has put an end to some,, 
weighty discussions, could no?, in tact, be of such advantage to the ' 1 
study of history, as the useful application of the hieroglyph 
alphabet to the dedications of the constructions anterior to 
senatfis consuitum which united Egypt to the Roman empire. 

One of the first fruits of this application has been to replace on| 
the canon of the Egyptian kings the name of a young princej 
cruelly punished for* the unfortunate lustre of his birth, — we mean , 
the son of the Dictator, Julius Caesar, and of the celebrated Cleo- 
patra. This infant, the last shoot of the royal branch of Lagus, 1 
and who boasted for his father the first of the Emperors, bore the 
name of Ptolemy Ctesar, as if announcing to unfortunate Egypt her 9 
passage from the Greek to the Roman rule. A stele, in two lan- 
guages, in the Museum of Turin, lately interpreted, confirms 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions alone had already informed us, of thef 
reign Of Ptolemy Ceesar, under the tutelage of his mother, Cleopatra, 
These two names conjoined are to be read, in fact, among thq oma-^ 
ments of the grand temple of Denderah j and, as they appear in the 
most ancient of the dedications, it is not advancing too muck.t#; 
Oriental Herald, Foil} 14; 21 



attribute the foundation of this magnificent edifice^ Consecrated to 
the OoddCsa Athyr, the Egyptian Venus, to a queen an {Jltoteed 
in disguis ng her able policy under the charm of the seductions 
and attractions of love. ■ 

The names of the,Lagides, tfie contemporaries or associated thid 
Cleopatra, after her father, Ptolemy Dionysius, are rarely to be found 
On the great Egyptian edifices. The very short duration of the 
reigns of those princes, and the troubles inseparable from the insta- 
bility of the throne, precluded, in fact, the undertaking great public 
works ; but the legends of the two Ptolemies, surnamed Alexander, 
are to be read in the great temple of Ombos, and still more fre- 
quently on that of Edfou. On the latter we find, likewise, dedica- 
tions inscribed in the name of a queen hitherto unknown to history, 
— the wife of Ptolemy Alexander I., Berenice, whose existence and 
rank are confirmed by two civil contracts now in the Turin Museuttti 
dated in the ICth year of the reign of Ptolemy Alexander and of 
the Queen Berenice, (Gods, Philometores.) Two similar manu- 
scripts, in the ltoyal Museum of Paris, attest the tutelage under 
which the early years of this prince were passed, and that he put att 
end to it by a matricide. The last mentioned contracts bear date 
the 15th year of the Queen Cleopatra Evergetes Philometer, the 
mother of Ptolemy Alexander Philometer, who then reckoned the 
twelfth year of his reign. The Edfou monument presents likewise 
the royal legends of Ptolemy Soter II., the predecessor of Alex- 
ander I., and like him, at once a king and the slave of an ambitious 
mother, who had her name inserted in the public acts together with 
those of her children, whom her caprice called to the throne and. 
drove from it in turn. This is corroborated by a contract preserved 
in the lloyal Museum of Prance, and executed in the 4th year of 
this Queen and of Ptolemy Soter II. 

Two other existing Egyptian contracts must be referred to this 
same epoch of revolutions : they arc dated in the eighth year of a 
Ptolemy and of a Queen Cleopatra, surnamed Tryphaena, whose 
existence is a new fact, requiring explanation, in the annals of the 
Lagides. 

The monuments of Egyptian style referable to the reign of Ever- 
getes II., and successively to his two wives, Cleopatra, his niece, 
and Cleopatra, his sister, are also numerous. There are, at PhiloC, 
the temple of Athyr, or Venus, consecrated in the names of Ever- 
getes II., and of his second wife, Cleopatra, who, in the sequel, will 
appear rather the tyrant than the mother of the kings Soter IL and 
Alexander I. $ and at Ombos and at Edfou divers parts of temples 
begun undir the preceding kings. 

’ The palace of Karnac, lastly, a monument of the magnificence of 
the Pharaohs, exhibit restorations made by Evergetes II. $ but the 
Works of the Lagic king are easily to be distinguished by theif 
heavy and awkward style from the sculptures of a more anefoht 



date. Superstitious ns he Whs cruel, Evergetes thought, noflq^btv 
to expiate his crimes by acts of religious piety. The?e is stili lk bo 
read on a vast slab of granite, placed against the eastern entrance 
of the great temple of Philog, a long hieroglyphic inscription, dated 
the 24th year of this prince’s reign, %f the donation made to the 
temple of a vast cultivated domain, situate in the vicinity of Syene, 
in acknowledgment of the benefits which he has, he Bays, received 
from his father, the god Osiris, and from his mother, the goddess 
Isis, sovereign lords of Philoe. ^ 

Contracts, bearing date in the reigns of Philometer, are almost 
as numerous in the collections of Europe as those of the reign of 
Evergetes II., his brother and successor. These have confirmed 
the ephemeral reign of an infant, Ptolemy-Eupater, the son of the 
King Philometer, and who was assassinated by his uncle, when this 
unnatural relative seized on the throne. Of the time of Philometer 
is the dedication of the great temple of Ombos to the gods, Arofirls 
and Sevek, the Apollo and Saturn of the Egyptians. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, the father of the two kings of whom we have 
just spoken, and the Queen, his wife, Cleopatra of Syria, dedicated 
one of the temples at Philoe to the god I mouth, the son of Phtha, 
a divinity assimilated, by dedicatory inscriptions in Greek, to the god 
Asclepius, the Esculapius of the Latins. The dedication of the 
temple of Edfou to the god Aroiiris is also in the reign of this prince, 
and to the same epoch belong several deeds in the Royal Museum 
of Paris, which repeat the whole protocol of the celebrated inscrip- 
tion of Rosetta, the source of all the knowledge hitherto acquired 
on the graphic system of ancient Egypt. 

The temple of Antaeopolis is of the date of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopater, and of Arsinoe, his wife, the mother of Epiphanes. The 
old palaces of Karmic and Luxor, at Thebes, were repaired 
during the reign of this Ptolemy Philopater ; and it is his prede- 
cessor, Evergetes I., to whom are to be ascribed the bas-reliefh of 
the grand triumphal gate which excite extraordinary admiration 
even among the monuments of this ancient capital of Egypt. 

Evergetes 1. acquired celebrity by his grand military expeditions 
in Asia and Africa, anQ by conquests ; the pompous enumeration of 
which is preserved by the Greek inscription ot the monument of 
Adulis. That inscription proves that this Ptolemy extended the 
dominion of Egypt towards the south ; and, in fact, his is the first 
name of a Lagic king to be found, above the first cataract, on the 
monuments of Nubia. It is to be read, among other places, on the; 
sculptures of the temple of Dakkfc, the ancient Pseleis. Rut many 
of the bas-reliefs of this edifice are anterior to those wMfch record 
the names of Evergetes I. and of his wife Berenice, the queen, who* 
associating her votive offerings with the military works of hef 
husband, saw her huir placed among the constellations by 
flattery of the Greek astrpnomers of Alexandria. These same bajh 
212 ' ■ 
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reliefs, which, in point of situation, immediately precede those on 
Whi6h the Lagic king is figured, represent the homdge rendered to ’ 
the r gods of the' temple by a king, an entire stranger to the family 
of the Ptolemies ; and yet the style of the former of these sculptures 
does not bespeak an epoch touch antecedent to the latter. It is. 
this unknown king whose hieroglyphic name can only be pro** 
nounced Erkamen or Erkamon, who dedicated the most ancient 
sanctuary of the temple to the god Thoth, surnamed Arhnoufis, as 
appears from two inscriptions, in sacred characters, in which this. 
Erkamen is dignified with the titles of King, Beneficent God, Son 
of the God Chnouphis, sprung from the Goddess Satf, and foster 
child of the Goddess Anoukis , the Jupiter, Juno, and Vesta of the 
Egyptians, the especial divinities of all the countries near the first, * 
cataract. 

These several circumstances united, and deliberately examined, 
prove to us that this unknown king is no other than that king of 
the Ethiopians who was the first who dared to throw off the theo- 
cratic yoke imposed by the priesthood on the sovereigns of Ethiopia, 
and who wrought this great revolution by means too often resorted 
to by African policy — a general massacre. Diodorus Siculus, who 
relates this event, gives, in fact, to this king the name of Ergamenes, 
and states positively, that this prince, versed in the literature and 
philosophy of the Greeks, was contemporary with Ptolemy Pliila- 
delphus, the father of Evcrgetes I. Hence it is clear, that Nubia, 
previously a dependency of tin 4 kingdom of Ergamenes, was brought 
under the dominion of the Greek kings of Egypt by the success in 
arms of Evcrgetes I., whose name was inscribed on the temple of 
Dakkd, after that of the Ethiopian, his predecessor. 

The excellent administration of government enjoyed by Egypt 
under the two first Lagic kings, ‘Ptolemy Philadelphus and his 
father, Ptolemy Soter, the founder t)f the Greek dynasty, satisfac- 
torily accounts for the number and importance of the monuments 
constructed during their reigns. The temple of Eahbait, in Lower 
i^jgypt, constructed entirely of red granite, certainly belongs to their 
epoch, as do also many parts of edifices at Philoe, Kous, and 
Thebes. i 

One of the most distinguished generals of Alexander the Great, 
Ptolemy, surnamed Soter, when he had placed on his head the 
crown of Egypt, was the sovereign, dc facto, of that rich country 
before he assumed the title and ensigns of royalty. It was in the 
interval which elapsed between the death of the Macedonian con- 
queror, and the year in which his lieutenants consummated their 
usurpation by the assassination of all the progeny left by him, that 
Ptolemy caused two kings to be acknowledged successively by the 
Egyptians. The hieroglyphic inscriptions attest their reigns, and 
history must henceforth admit them on the list of Egyptian 
$%ns. The one recorded by the sculptures of the first and feond 
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sanctuaries of the palace of Karnac, at Thebes, and on the 
of the portico of Achmounein, is the very brother of ^Alexander?th# ; 
Great, Philip, better known in history by the name of Aridaeus ^ 
the other king whom Ptolemy raised as successor to Philip, was 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, and of ltoxana, the 
daughter of a Bactrian king or satrap. Some hieroglyphic legendgf- 
engraved ou the vestibule of granite at Elephantina, some carving 
on the palaces of Luxor and Karnac, and, lastly, a sheet of papyrus 
in the Royal Museum of Paris, which is a private deed, are the dhly? 
evidences now remaining, that the son of the conqueror of Asia 
enjoyed, for the space of a few days, the vain title of heir to his 
father. The ambitious Cassander had him put to death j and thus 
the murder of an infant, sprung from the Greek conqueror and a 
Persian mother, marked the termination of the dominion of the 
Persians, and the commencement of that ( f the Greeks, in the same 
manner as, three centuries afterwards, the assassination of the infant 
son of Julius Caesar, and of the Queen Cleopatra, put an end to the 
domination of the Greeks, and introduced that of the Romans. 


It is also from the epoch of Alexander the Great, or, in other 
words, previous to the last years of the fourth century before Jesus 
Christ, that the chronologist who would ascend with some certainty 
the course of the antecedent years, finds the disorder and the want 
of authenticity of the Egyptian annals increase. The documents 
furnished by the writings of the Greeks are vague, ill connected, 
and too often at variance, when they treat of the history of Egypt, 
of the ages during which that country enjoyed political independence, 
and was governed by its indigenous kings. The events which 
occurred during this long course of ages were, in fact, so wholly 
foreign to the affairs of Greeqp, and the periods in which they 
happened were so far removed Jfrom her age of literature, that we 
should have to abandon all hope of obtaining positive light on the 
history of these ancient epochs, if the monuments constructed under 
the reign of the kings on whom the fate of the people then depended 
did not exist to this day, and that in great number, on the soil <jf 
Egypt it elf. Our new discoveries of the hieroglyphic system, 
applied to this order of ancient monuments, have received on one 
hand full confirmation, and, on the other, have obtained from them, 
for the benefit of history, a mass of authentic facts and documents 
wholly unexpected. 


From these ancient monuments have been collected, in the first 
place, inscriptions, the greater part of which are of the times of 
those kings of Egyptian race who, during forty years, combatted 
incessantly for the liberty of their country against the po^ver of the 
Persians, whose yoke was broken by the Egyptian kings, Amyrteua 
and Nephereus. ; 

Tw 6 sphynxes of the Louvre Museum bear legends of this laafc 
king, add those of his successor, Ackoris, who is recorded also o$; 
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the Sculpture of the temple of Elethya, by the inscriptions of ToWth, • 
and by a stele of the Turin Museum. In the Academy df BOtegha, 
there exists a statue of the Mendisian Nepherites ; aftd the ntttttes 
of the kirn's who succeeded him in the national war, the two 
Nectanebus, are to be read on many buildings of Philog, Karnac, 
Kourna, and Saft. 

The name of Darius Ochus, who, by fire and sword, and in spite 
of the efforts of the kings just named, made Egypt bow again under 
the Persian yoke, has not yet been found any where ; but, contrary 
to all expectation, there still exists monuments which refer to the 
reigns of the first successors of Cambyses. ihe statue of a Saitic 
Driest in the Vatican Museum, presents m its inscriptions the 
name of the ferocious Cambyses, (Kamboth). That of Darius, 
(Ntarioush,) is carved on the columns of the great temple of the , 
Oasis of El Khardjeli ; and the Royal Museums of I af is and Tunn 
possess nine original deeds, executed during the long reign of this 
monarch. Still, in Egypt there exist inscriptions dated in the 
different years of the reigns of Xerxes (Khshearsha), and Arta- 
Xerxes (Artakhshearsha.) 

As was to be expected, the monuments of the Egyptian dynas-. 
ties anterior to the conquest of the Persians, that is to say, towards 
the end of the sixth century, before the Christian lera, are much 
more numerous and of greater importance. Jhe Kings of Ae 
ScBtic family, the dynasty dethroned by the 1 ersians, have all, with 
the exception of the last, the unfortunate Psalmen. es named m the 
inscription of the before mentioned statue in the Vatican, left irre- 
fragable evidence of the splendour of their reigns. Ihe greater part 
of the fragments of sculpture scattered among the rums of bais 
bear the royal legend of the celebrated Amasis, and he is the Pha- 
raoh who consecrated to the Egyptian Minerva, With, the mono i- 
thic chapel of red granite existing in the Royal Museum of the 
Louvre. The obelisk of the Minerva at Rome, and some parts of 
ihe edifices of Philoe.arc of the date of the reign of Ins predecessor 
Apriesc Numerous stelai and statuary inscriptions repeat the 
legend of Nechaos I., who made himself .master of Jerusalem, 
and took the King Joachax prisoner into Egypt. Ihe h “ e °^ isk 
of the Monte Citorio at Rome, the enormous columns of the fars 
court- yard of the palace of Karnac at Thebes, are monuments of 
the magnificence of Psammeticus L the pacificator of 
civil disorders which desolated Egypt when the dominions of the 
Ethiopians ceased. 

The yoke of this foreign dynasty, however, was not ofanoppres- 
sive character : no community of origin, religion and hngt^e 
between the vanquished and their conquerors was, doubtless, toe 
tmx of its leniency. A direct proof of the mildness of tb*»Mo 
gfo conquerors is afforded by the considerable number r® 
fento which ia Ethiopia, as well as ift Egypt, have d* 
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made in the name of kings, masters at once of both these coughs : 
Shftbak, Sevekothph, Tahrak, and Amenaso, the Sabacon, Seveejius, 
Thraca, and Ammeris, mentioned in Scripture, and by the Greek 
historians. 

Among the ruins of Heliopolis, and still more among those of 
Tanis, are to be found several constructions of the reign of the 
Pharaohs of the Egyptian Tanitic dynasty, which preceded the 
Ethiopian invasions. In these, the names of the three kings of this 
family, Petubastes, Osorthus, and Psammuo, are to be read t6 this 
day. 

The ruins of Bubastes offer in their turn monuments of the Bu- 
bastic kings, the predecessors of the Tanitic family. The chief of 
this dynasty, Scsonchis, the conqueror of Roboam the son of Solo- 
mon, and the despoiler of the temple of Jerusalem and of the treasures 
of David, built the great temple of Bubastes described by Herodotus 
as also the first court of the palace of Karnac at Thebes. His son, 
Osorchon, who also led an army into Syria, continued the important 
works begun by his father. But Takellothis, his successor, is only 
known at this day by means of a small funerary tablet, sacred to 
the memory of one of his sons, a painting, of which the one half is 
preserved in the Museum of the Vatican, while the other forms 
part of the Royal Museum at Turin. 

Some sculptures record, also, the memory of the family preceding 
that of the Bubastites. This was the dynasty of the first Tattites, 
the chief of which, Mandonothph, called by the Greeks, Mendes, 
constructed the vast palace known in antiquity by the name of the 
Labyrinth, and which, divided into compartments, equal in number 
to the Nomes or prefectures of Egypt, was destined for the reception 
of deputations, assembled at stated periods from every province, to 
decide on the most importantistate affairs. Aristotle, Bpssuet, and 
Montesquieu, were right, therefore, in considering the ancient 
government of Egypt as a limited one, and as constituted in a 
stable manner. ^ 

The names of the twelve kings of the Diospolitan family, who 
occupied the throng before the Tanites, still exist on the temples 
and palaces o^Sgypt ; but since neither the extracts from the book 
of Manctho, nor any history, have transmitted the entire series of 
these princes, it is not possible to fix the course of their succession 
without studying on the spot the order in which these kingly names 
are inscribed on the decorations of the monuments completed in 
their reigns. This Diospolitan dynasty is reckoned the twentieth 
in the chronological system of the Egyptians : the founder of it was 
Rhampsinitus, a Pharaoh, celebrated for his immense treasures. 

In the Greek orthography of this name, we recognise evideait| 
of that of Ramcses, borne by all the princes of the preceding 
4yflpi#jr, called the nineteenth Diospolitan j and the soil of Egypt Si 
strewed with their magnificent constructions, ^though the lepsv 
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ahd^t'of them, Rameses XI. > was contemporarywiththe war of 
Trby / 1 His name is inscribed, among other places, on the small 
columns of the hypostile hall of Karnac. The Museum of Turin 
possesses some public acts dated in the reign of his predecessor, 
Rameses X., surnamed Ammenemes. At Biban-el-Malouk, the royal 
tomb of Rameses IX. is still admired. His predecessor, Rameses 
VIII., called Amenothptli, is mentioned in the papyrus at Turip, 
and on the fragment of a statue in the British Museum. The tomb 
of the second king of this powerful dynasty, Rameses VII., is stijl 
existing at Thebes ; and we read his royal legend at Karnac, at 
Elephantina, and on a great number of monuments brought to Eu- 
rope. Lastly, Egypt and Nubia offer very few remarkable edifice^’ 
from the Mediterranean to the second cataract, which have not . in 
their decorations some memorial of the reign of the first of this 
dynasty, Rameses VI., more known in the West by the djvers names 
o£?Bhamses, Sethos, Sesoosis, and Sesostris. 

' This great king was worthy of all his renown, not less for the wise 
laws he gave his subjects than for his vast enterprises. The tem- 
ples which still exist at Derry, at Ipsamboul, at Ghirsh6, at Ouadi- 
Esseboua, in Nubia; the building called the Palace of Osymandyas; 
a portion of the immense edifice of Karnac ; the first court, the en- 
trance, and the colossal figures of the palace of Luxor at Thebes, 
are all monuments of the glory of Sesostris, and the fruit of the 
wealth acquired by the conquests of this illustrious monarch, and 
devoted by him to the good of his country. lie, moreover, inter- 
sected Egypt with canals, and employed a happy reign of fifty-five 
years’ continuance, in enriching his dominions with new cities and 
useful establishments. The lawful possessor of a throne, occupied 
before him by a series of kings, among whom Egypt already 
reckoned many of her most illustrious Pharaohs, Rameses, or 
Sesostris, flourished in the fifteenth century before the Christian era. 
Thi$ is «an epoch to which the history of very few nations can be 
traced ^yith any certainty. In every other country, mere traditions 
ate cited $ Egypt alone can show a mass of monuments contem- 
porary with events ; and it is precisely of the grand Diospolitan 
dynasty which preceded that of Sesostris, and not of any subsequent 
epoch, that there exists the greatest number of th#re monuments 
contemporary with every successive reign without exception. These 
consist in temples, palaces, tombs, colossi, obelisks, inscriptions cut 
in stone, and even original public acts written on slender pellicules 
of papyrus, which have withstood more than thirty centuries. 

The application of the hieroglyphic alphabet to the matters in- 
scribed on these divers kinds of monuments, assigns to the kings 
of this dynasty, called the 18th, the foundation of the most ancient 
edifices of Thebes, and of the whole of Egypt. This application 
f]iSn^ on one h ani *> the brilliant splendour of the Eg^Spd 
imtion, in times when moat other nations form but the sufeJSSBW 
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wonderful fables : and proves, on the other, the actual 6ki*t;eh|eof 
kings whom the scepticism of critics ha# long ago classed w$|fp|$' 
multitude of these same fictions, the offspring of national self-toy#* 
In fact, the decorations of many parts of the palace of Kamac 
were executed under the reign of Raineses V., called Amenophis, thd 
father of iSesostris. The grandfather of this conqueror, Ramses IV., 
cdlled'Meiamoun, built the vast temple of Medinet Abou, and the 
temple situated near the south gate of Kamac. The magnificent 
sarcophagus^ which once enclosed the body of this Pharaoh/ has 
lately been brought from the catacombs of Biban-el-Malouk to the 
Royal Museum of the Louvre. Dedications of Rameses III. are tot 
be yet read in the second court of the palace of Karnac, and the 
tomb of this fourteenth king of the great Diospolitan dynasty still 
exists at Thebes, in the sepulchral valley^of the kings. His prede- 
cessor, Rapases II., erected the two superb obelisks of Lux$r, 
The brothers Mandouei and Ousirei, who reigned before him, hive 
left, as proofs of their existence — the one, the great obelisk of the 
Piazza .del Popolo at Rome, brought away from the ruins of Helio^, 
polis by Augustus, sixteen centuries after the erection of this 
monolith j the other, the fine palace of Kourna, and his tomb, so 
worthy of admiration, discovered at Thebes by the unfortunate Bel- 
zoni, to whom Europe is indebted also for the magnificent sarco- 
phagus of alabaster now in England. Their father, Raineses I., raised 
the masses of the hypostile hall of Karnac, and dug the sepulchre 
at Biban-el-Malouk. An inscription in the Museum of Turin re- 
cords the memory of the Queen Achcncherses, and that of her 
father the king, Horus, under whose reign the grand colonnade of 
the palace of Luxor was erected. The most ancient parts of 
that edifice, that very elegant temple of Chnouphis, at Elephantina, 
the palace heretofore known bty the name of Memnomium, and that 
of Sohleb, on the frontiers of Ethiopia, are monuments of the piety 
and of the munificence of Amenophis II., whose colossal spiking 
statue attracted, among the ruins of Thebes, the superstitious 
curiosity of the Romans. Thoutmosis IV., the father of Amenophis 
II., completed the temples of Ouadi-Alfa and of Ainada, in Nubia, 
begun by his predecessor, Amenophis I. Of this king legends are 
still to be read on the edifices of Karnac and Ibrim. The pilasters 
and the apartmeuts of granite of the palace of Karnac, several temples 
of Nubia, the grand sphynx of the pyramids, and that imrSensj 
obelisk of St. John, in Lateran, attest the power of the Pharad 
Thoutmosis III., called Meri. This is the Moeris of the Greeks, Jc 
renowned for the formation of the lake of such vast importance tc 
the agricultural prosperity of Egypt. The most enormous of the 
obelisks of Karnac was erected by his mother, the Queen Ameuses 
who governed the empire during 21 years. This monolith is dedt- 
p#|gl ip the name of that princess to the god Ammon, and to tb€ 
l$r father, Thoutmosis, whose royal legend is inscribed 
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on the most aiicient p*rts of the palace itself, and is tab® mm 
reputed at the extremity*!* Nubia, in the bas-reliefs of th# twpk 
of the Nile at Semnd. The Museum of Turin possesses a colossal 
flgure of Thoutmosis, the father of the Thoutmosis just men- 
tioned. 

' Lastly, the name of the first of this illustrious Theban dynasty is 
repeated in a number of religious inscriptions, in which; this Pha- 
raoh Amenothph is adored as a god, because he delivered Egypt 
from the long tyranny of a race of barbarians, whose Scythian ori- 
gin every thing attests, and who, for a space of two centuries and a 
half, oppressed and devastated this unhappy country. 

Other Egyptian monuments, but all of small dimensions, bear the 
dates of the’ reigns of the Diospolitan kings, the predecessors of the 
liberator Amenothph. But this dynasty, confined, during the conti- 
nuance of the occupation by the pastoral race, to the southern parts 
of the empire, and constantly at war with the barbarians, did not 
actually become masters of the soil of Egypt until the courage of 
the last of these preceding princes, Amosis, drove back the Hykshos 
as far as the frontiers of Syria, and left to his son Amenothph the 
glory of forcing their last entrenchments. It is from the invasion 
of the barbarians, that is to say, from about the year 2082 before 
Jesus Christ (retrograding), that the continued series of historical 
monuments of Egypt is suddenly interrupted and stopped. Some 
remains of architecture, presenting the legends of a Pharaoh Man- 
douei, who appears to be the Osymandyas of Diodorus Siculus, are 
all that are now existing to bear witness to the advanced state of 
Egyptian civilization in the ages which immediately preceded the 
arrival of the devastating hordes of the barbarians. The annalist 
of Egypt, Manetho, in affirming tjiat the Hykshos had entirely 
destroyed the temples, the palaces, qnd all kinds of edifices, which 
they 'found standing on the soil of Egypt, deprives us of all hope of 
collating from the ruins scattered on the banks of the Nile any 
positive focuments relative to the period of history anterior to the 
Scyt hfaftj The monuments, whose imposing masses still excite 
our adfofration, are all subsequent to their invasion. 

Thus the application of our newly acquired knowledge of the 
graphic system of the Egyptians, either to original monuments, 
pr to monumental inscriptions faithfully given in the drawings of 
igavellers, has already had the effect of restoring fifteen centuries of 
pertainty to the annals of Egypt, by demonstrating, that on that an- 
cient soil there exist, in our days, monuments contemporary with 
almost all the princes who had reigned there during twenty-two com 
' aperitive centuries, 

■ Around the principal facts which we have just detailed* ap4 ’ 
which serve as it were but as ground-marks, a spacious 
phil^ftble, which it is of vast interest to history to hU up 
tails. Our regret on this point is not new : ^{r the historia/b^jfitod 
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dftfc 6f thfc most distinguished men of titters of Oerts/m^^ da 
twelve years ago,) { should look to the historical anmtyfap* 
graphical bas-reliefs ( Egyptian ) for scenes of domestic life} wmh * 
describe the manners of the nation , and those of the sovereigns t ,he 
seeks the very objects which lie at present under the greatest obsop* 
Hty ,* Unfortunately the inquiry remains to this day untouched, 
and all that has been published, far from filling up the important 
blank, has only served to increase the regrets of the learned, who 
know only from drawings (taken fortuitously from amongst tlje 
immense series of bas-reliefs) that the grand edifices of Egypt pre* 
sent the entire history of the most celebrated Pharaohs, sculptured 
in full detail ; and that compositions of immense extent retrace on 
those edifices the most glorious epochs of the history of the Egyp- 
tians ; for this people were desirous that their history should be 
read on ^Jie walls of their palaces, and it is the only nation which 
has dared to carve on stone such grand objects and such vast reptfe- 
sentations. 1 5 

Europe is aware of the existence of this store of historic treasury } 
her ardent desire should be to possess it $ she sees that our progress 
in Egyptian studies calls upon an enlightened government to lose 
no time in sending into Egypt persons devoted to science, and 
prepared to collect, while they yet subsist, the innumerable and 
precious documents which Egyptian magnificence formerly inscribed' 
on the edifices whose imposing masses extort our wonder. Europe, * 
knowing also that barbarism pursues unremittingly a system of 
destruction of these venerable proofs of an ancient civilization, has- 
tens with all her prayers, the moment when faithful copies of these 
inscriptions and historical bas-reliefs shall afford her the certainty 
of filling up the blanks of the most ancient pages of the annals of the 
world. But it is not the history alone of Egypt on which such a 
journey would throw a light, *to be sought in vain elsewhere ton in 
the palaces of Thebes. On these there exists also inform^™ de- 
sirable as unlooked for, of all the races of people who, fr^ the first 
moments of human civilization, played an important part or 

in Western Asia. The principal expeditions of the Bhara^hs against 
the nations who cotdd contend in power with Egypt, or inspire her 
with fear, arc carved on the monuments erected by the conquerors. 
We read on these the names of these people, the number of their 
soldier, the names of the towns besieged, of the rivers crossed, of 
the countries subjugated ; the amount of tribute imposed on the 
vanquished, and the names of the objects of value taken from the 
enemy, are inscribed on the tablets which rep/resent these trophies 
of victory. These bas-reliefs, intermingled with long explanatory 
inscriptions, are so much the more deserving of careful investiga- 
tion, as the Egyptian artists have given with admirable fidelity 
pl ^siognomy, the costumes, and all the habits of the foreigajatltw* 
They fight. We shall be able to learn, 
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by the direct study of thj$ vast historic gallery, what nations were 
capable of balancing, at epochs on which history is as yet silent, the 
powei 1 of the Pharaohs; by disputing with Egypt the empire' of that 
ancient world, which merely glimmers to us through a thousand un- 
certainties ; but the reality of which, already ascertained, is not the 
less astonishing, though it should refer these grand events to an 
epoch much lesS%emote from our own, than a spirit of system, more 
bold than reasonable, would assign them. ’* 

A literary journey to Egypt is now, therefore, one bf tne most 
useful that can be undertaken for the interest of historical' science* 
The plan of such a one is already formed, and to undertake it my-’ 
self, I only await the orders of my king. 


An Oriental Fable. — From the Tamul. * 

Founded on the popular notion of the Hindoos , that the Oyster has the 
power of converting Rain-drops into Pearls . 

Once from a passing cloud there fell 

A shower of silvery rain 

O’er stormy Ocean’s azure swell. 

And hiss’d along the main. 

When thus a weeping rain-drop pined, 

Wailing his luckless fall : 

‘ Midst mighty waters thus confined, 

Alas! poor 1, how small ! 

Myriads of globules blindly toss’d 
By fortune wander here. 

And in one wild confusion lost, 

Ignobly disappear ; , 

And such my cruel fate M no doubt’ — 

He said ; nor ceased to weep, 

When lo ! an oyster rose fro;n out 
The bosom of the deep ; 

With bearded mouth extended wide, 

, He bent his watery way ; 

’ The crystal drop he quickly spied, # 

And quaff’d the glittering prey. 

To precious pearl it now was turn’d, — 

And by the divers ta’en : 

Its fame was rung through all the world, 

A prize for Kings to gain. 

Vast treasure China’s Emperor paid 
To buy this costly gem, 

And set in gold, with art display’d, . 

It graced his diadem. 

Let then the tale this moral bear, 

That in our changing state, 

’T is ne’er too early ills to fear, 

’T is ne’er to^>pe too late. 
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Sir, — I t is quite unnecessary to remind yourself or your reader^ 
of the sad experience too many of us have had of the baneful efc 
fects of an Indian climate on the European constitution. From this 
cause, many valuable public officers have been compelled prematurely 
to retire fron^a service in which all their temporal hopes were centred, 
ahd that at the very period when their opening prospects were be* 
gintiing to reward their assiduity in the subordinate situations they* 
had filled. When rendered incapable of exertion by intense heat, 
suffering severely from languor and disease, and, above all, de- 
pressed in spirit by the apprehension of all their rising expectations 
being at once blasted, in consequence of the impossibility of longer 
maintaining their ground, what an indescribable gratification would 
it have been to them to have known that, within the territories , of 
British India, there existed a region singularly salubrious, romantic, . 
and beautiful, whither they might with safety, and with so little ^ 
difficulty, repair, to recruit their health and vigour. They would 
have hailed such a discovery as one of the choicest boons a gracious 
Providence could bestow ; yet would it have appeared so far to ex- ^ 
ceed the bounds of probability, that most likely they would have** 
hesitated for some time to credit every report on the subject. When, . 
however, a body of concurring evidence had compelled their incre- 
dulity to yield, they would, doubtless, have hastened to avail them- 
selves of the proffered blessing. 

India, alas ! still contains many persons in the situation just de- 
scribed j but it is now in their power to realize the advantages for. 
which so many have sighed in tain. The climate of the Nielgherries, 
or blue mountains of Coimfcatoor, is, perhaps, unparalleled all 
things considered, for salubrity, equilibrium of temperafcjg^and 
other favourable properties. These mountains stand beAjfcn one 
and two hundred miles from the coasts of Coromandel anM&Jabar, 
at 11 degrees N. latitude, and were discovered upwards' seven 
years ago. , 


In January 1819, the coldest month in the year throughout India, 
several gentlemen residing at Coimbatoor, made a tour on the Niel- 
gherries, and their account of the excursion appeared shortly after in 
one of the Madras journals. They spoke in raptures of the appear- 
ance of the country, but most especially of the climate, which they 
described as invigorating in an extraordinary degree. Its tempera- 
ture they stated to be 30 deg. lower than that of the climate below ; 
they gave, at the same time, their observations on the range of the 
thermometer, which fully corroborated their statements. The place 
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being quite unknown toother Europeans or Natives, this accoutit 
created but an ephemeral sensation. * 

In the month of May, of the same year, several of our tourists, 
accompanied by the late Monsieur Leschnault de la Tour, (Indian 
naturalist to the King of France, and eminent for his researches in 
natural history,) repeated their excursion up the Nielgherries, and 
again published an account of their tour in a newspaper of Madras, 
This second experiment fully confirmed their former impressions. It 
was made at a season when the temperature of the plains was from 
90 to 100, but on the hills the maximum of the thermometer in the 
shade is stated to have been at 74, and that only for a few days, the 
general temperature being much lower. In the mornings the ther- , 
mometer was as low as 53. 

M. Leschnault also, previous to his departure from India, pub- 
lished in a Ceylon paper the following very satisfactory* account of 
hiS Own opinion of the climate and productions, and of the beneficial 
effect his visit had produced on his own debilitated constitution : 

Extract of a Letter from Mom. Leschnault de le Tour, dated Pondicherry , 
5th July y 1819. 

The mountains of Niel-ghcree are situated to the north-west of 
/ Ooimbatoor. Their length east and west is about forty miles, and 
; their width north and south varies at different points, from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles. I remained some days on their summit, and made 
excursions in different directions. They have great elevation, but no 
observations that have been yet made, have determined their height with 
any degree of accuracy ; the only conclusions which could be drawn 
were from the action of the atmosphere on the barometer, which fell at* 
night (in December and January) considerably below the freezing point, 
a degree of cold which is indeed astonishing, if we consider that the 
mountains are situated in the latitude of eleven degrees. Their ascent, 
on the Ooimbatoor .side, is scarcely accessible ; the narrow paths, which 
fornljthe communication between the natives of the plains and those of 
the raftt&tains, arc very steep : the most rugged parts of this rocky dis- 
trict aritfftssed by the natives with the greatest facility ; many of the 
paths without, the smallest degree of sinuosity, often forming an 

angle ofiorty-live degrees with the horizon, and seldom less than thirty; 
the roads arc embarrassed in many places with fragments of rock, which 
it is not possible to pass without the assistance of the hands. It would 
be very difficult to give you an idea of the extreme difficulty we expe- 
rienced in attaining the summit. We spent two hours and a half in 
reaching it, although the distance could not be more than two or three 
miles; the road was continually interrupted by hills scarcely accessible,' 
and by descents not less difficult. In fact, I believe, the extreme irre- 
gularity which the face of the country presents, has been the chief cause 
of its being to this day so little known to the European world. On th 
; slopes of the mountain there is a forest, which serves as a recess for tiger 
ana at the base there are many elephants. ^ 

Th^ summits of these mountains are beautifully varied and Hj5 
rewjwpj the surface is composed of mounds, mace or 1$£ stee#^S 
valleyi formed in the mtervtfa&f these, convey rkreta offeutiflftfijfxi 
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water ; with but little attention, the most deljjfctful meadow* 
made in many parts of these invigorating r^ions. The side : b| 4 \|UA 
mountains vary : in Borne spots consisting of cultivated fields, in other* 
of an Impenetrable underwood, formed or a variety of thorny shrubs. It 
is to be regretted that these places are dangerous to approach, from thd 
number ot tigers, bears, ancl wild dogs, which inhabit them. ; 

The inhabitants are not numerous ; they are exceedingly mild, and 
appear to etyoy an independent and happy life. They are divided into 
three classes! the Boggers, the Trotters, and the Cotters. The last, which 
reside in the hteher regions, are considered as the primitive inhabitants j 
they are generally shepherds, and keep considerable flocks of buffaloes* 
The other two tribes arc employed in agricultural pursuits. There is one 
custom prevalent here, which entirely militates against Oriental manners 
— an allowed plurality of husbands. It is common enough to see two or 
three brothers, with but one wife between them, who dispenses her ftu 
vours itlon son grh Independent of this peculiar privilege of the 
women, they are allowed a cicisbeo of their own choosing, with whoso 
advantages n<f husband would think proper to interfere. The symmetry 
of this race of people is beautiful, and their countenances are fine. The 
villages, which are placed on the summits of the small hills, rising from 
the grand summit, are very low and miserable in appearance; they are^ .1 
nevertheless, solidly constructed: they are exceedingly hot, having 
other circulation than what arises from a very low and narrow entranci^ ,; r 
The pasture plains generally lie round the habitations ; there are 110 otm|f‘^ 
species of cattle except oxen and buffaloes, which at night they encios® ' 
in an enclosure formed of stones, and surmounted by a fence, to guard : 4 
them from the ravages of the wild beasts. The soil is reddish, and, iff 
some places, inclined to black ; it is deep, and very light and luxuriant. 
The plants principally cultivated here arc, ‘ le hie, 1 * orge, les lentillsfy 
le pospale — froment, la cretelle, plusieurs especes des millet, et leg poil 
ehiches/ 


During our whole stay in the district, the weather was serene an^ 
beautiful, and the temperature pleasant and salubrious : since the rick** 
ness which attacked me at Coinfbatoor, and which reduced me to the 
very brink of the grave, my stonlach bad refused its offices. Mu my ?; 
whole frame was exceedingly debilitated. I had scarcely been here WO 
days when I found my strength recruited, and I now enjoy an Oggeueht 
state of health, and am sufficiently strong to walk seven or eig||prtles, 
over this rugged country, without feeling fatigued. 1 have gatwlgd, Ott 
the summit of those mountains, more than two hundred plant*, ofVhich 
the greater part arc specimens not known here before ; the weather has 
been particularly favourable to their preservation, which I have effected , 
entirely to my satisfaction ; the botanist must feel peculiar interest in 
the mountains of Niel-glieree, on account of the difference between the ' 
productions of this region and those of the plain below. There are many, 
plants found hergu entirely agreeing with those of Europe ; under thig 
class are: FaccimKk, Rhododendntm , Fragnria, Rubes t Anemone, BaU 
samina, Geranium^ Plant ago, Rosa , Solid’, tyc. ; this plainly proves that 
the growth of the useful plants of Europe might be successfully at* 
tempted; and the strength of the vegetation convinces me thal|jthe result 
gxperiment would be satisfactory. 

^ttentjon was yet but little roused to the subject* The - 
^ in such a l^tude* was considered *0 ' 







great an aaesaaly ; anA^he fact of such a region at so short a dis- 
tance from Madras htmng never before been discovered, was so 
unaccountable, that few of those by whom the public opinion is Ac- 
customed to be guided could credit the reports they received^ \The 
Madras Government, however, with laudable and their accustomed 
liberality, determined on opening one of the passes to, the moun- 
tains $ and the pioneer officer employed on this service who had 
been long in a bad state of health, and suffering frq^p periodical 
attacks of the Ganjam fever derived almost immediate benefit from 
the climate, and hastened to corroborate the account jpf it already 
published. 

In May 1820, another party, accompanied by a lady, ascended 
the hills 3 and in the course of the same year several other tours 
were made. The result of all these experiments proved the accuracy 
of the first impression. In 1821, the pass was opened, and some 
families took up their temporary abode on the hills. * - . 

But notwithstanding the uniformity of the favourable accounts 
given by all parties who ascended these mountains, so notorious is 
the insalubrity of hilly countries in India, that it was, for some time,, 
in vain to plead the superior elevation of theNielgherries, their free- 
dom from the jungle, or the healthy state of their inhabitants. An 
inveterate prejudice seemed to exist, which nothing could remove, so 
that it was long before any except eye-witnesses could be induced to 
believe what they heard. r \ he number of these became, however, 
at length so great as to overpower im redulity, and alter seven years 
of quarantine, the Indian community are beginning to reap the ad- 
vantages of this interesting and valuable discovery. The positive 
benefit derived by invalids who have visited the hills, from the three 
presidencies of India, and the uniform testimony in their favour, 
born^iby all the medical gentlemen* who have resided any time upon 
them; have established their reputation, and they are now visited 
Wuhout apprehension of any calamitous consequences. 

SQ&e may, probably, be disposed to think that enough already 
has bfcen written about these hills. Much has doubtless appeared 
in the public prints, but no regular accounts have yet been published 
of their climate and productions : and as tlfc statements that have 
been given us were made on the impulse of the moment, and from 
a very partial acquaintance with the subject, several persons, and 
especially the gentleman to whom we are chiefly indebted for the 
former accounts, are desirous of having a fuller apd more connected 
description than we have yet seen. 

About two years ago, an interesting letter on tne subject appeared 
in your ^respectable columns, which does not seem to have made the 
impression that might have been anticipated, considering that, its 
author described the scenery and climate of the Nielgherr^ffiom 
peHonal observation. The subject deservesto he well uonHSftl/ 
and taken up in a spirit^ planner by tke^jjln «• 
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the uniform success of * the experiments Aeady 
ture to say, that a residence on the Nielgherries for a twelvemtihtfa 
will produce more immediate and permanent benefit to a decayed 
constitution than a visit to the Cape, or any other place to which 
invalids have hitherto retreated. 

Under this impression, I consider it a duty we owe to the public 
to make them more fully acquainted with the nature of the climate 
and productions of the Nielgherries. It is to be hoped that some 
scientific genljeman will ere long supply this desideratum. In the 
meantime, having resided upwards of twelve months on the hills, 
and had the benefit of the fuller experience and more mature informa- 
tion of several friends on the spot, it will give me great pleasure to 
communicate to the public, through the medium of your respectable 
paper, the result of our united observations. The demand for ac- 
commodation on the Nielgherries already so far exceeds the means 
of supply a 5 to occasion considerable inconvenience to the local 
authorities. But they are actuated by too generous a feeling for the 
benefit of the community not to wish them to be more extensively 
known j and we have only to wish that the subject may be taken up 
by the Indian public with the same spirit. 

Coimbatoor , July 18 , 1826 . J. H. .. 


Ode to the Greeks. 


Recitative. 

Whence that thick revolving cloud, 
Those livid flames from yonder trees ? 
Whence those thiyulcrs deep and loud 
That groan aloru? the evening breeze ? 
Greeks, arouse S Our country bleeds ! 
These are the cruel Moslem’s deeds : 

Our homes are fired, our lands despoiled. 
Our youths enslaved, our maids defiled, 
Our reeking altars bear the crimson stain 
Of immolated priests, and martyrs slain. 

Air. 

Hellenian ! raise thy cowering crest, 

Arm thy red right hand. 

Bury the steel in the Moslem’s breast, 
Crush the oppressor, race opprest l 
Strike lor a fettered land. 


Stain with gore from the foe’s heart’s core 
Thy saore’s very hilt $ 

Nor cease the strife for freedom and life, 

, TUI all the wrongs of the murderer’s knife 
*4^4 qy t k c ki 00 d thays spilt. 



Ode to the Grwfo. 


-Inured soniif the ancient brave. 

Remember the deeds of old $ 

Remember, how their land to save 
Your ancestors sought a glorious gravfr— 
Remember, and be bold 1 

Think on that Monarch, with soul so great, , 

Who fought in the bloody Pass : 

Who smiled when he thought of his noble fate, 
And death preferred to a throne of state — * 

Think on Leonidas ! * 

Think on his chosen faithful band. 

Who sold their lives so dear ; 

Who cheerfully shed their best heart’s blood, 

And stubbornly fought for their country’s good,-** 
Strangers to fear. 

Heroes ! ’twas nobly done, 

Ye have not died in vain ; 

Your sons shall emulate your worth ; 

A cause as noble calls ye forth, 

And wc ’ll block the Pass again. 

In sea-girt islands still we dwell, 

Still walls of wood our power ; 

And Ocean shall prove to the Infidel 
But the yawning gulph of a watery hell. 

Expanding to devour. 

We have but a single life to lose, 

’Tis but a parting breath ; 

A realm and freedom to gain : wc choose— 

Could Greeks the glor^us choice refuse? — 
Freedom or Deatfy 1 

Then smite the Infidel, drive him forth 
Beyond the abode of men, 

Scare him away from the fertile earth 
To thirsty wilds, and regions of dearth,— 

Let him lurk in the lion’s den. 

t 

There in the desert let him roam, 

Like herds of the wild gazelle, 

A fitting place for the robber’s home. 

But never again shall the Moslem come 
Where freemen dare to dwell. 


B. G.B, 



British Settlement in Albany, South Africa, undee Lord 
Charles Somerset’s Administration* 

No. I. 


The history of the British emigration to the Cape in 1820, is in 
several points already sufficiently known to the public. The defects 
of the plan of location, the failure of the first crops, and the conse- 
quent sufferings of the emigrants, have been pretty fairly and fully 
detailed by various intelligent writers.* But as the whole truth 
could not be safely told by any person resident in the Colony during 
the administration of Lord Charles Somerset, one very important 
point has been hitherto either altogether passed over, or most inade- 
quately adverted to, by those who have recently written on the affairs 
of the Cape.* This topic is the treatment of the settlers by the Colo- 
nial Government and its provincial functionaries $ which, as it con- 
duced more than any other cause to the disappointment and discontent 
of the emigrants, and as it exhibits the operation of the colonial system, 
in a very striking manner, it is necessary, in completion of the ob- 
jects I originally proposed to myself in this series of papers,! to 
bring fully before the reader. 

The task of making the necessary arrangements for the reception 
and establishment of the emigrants, devolved on Sir Rufane Donkin, 
to whom the Government had been consigned on the hurried depar- 
ture of Lord Charles Somerset for England in January 1820$ and, 
on the part of the acting Governor, (whatever may have been hig 
faults or errors,) there certainly existed an honest and ardent wish 
to perform these important duties efficiently. He went down him- 
self to the frontier, accompaniecf by Mr. Ellis, then Deputy Colonial 
Secretary, to superintend the prompt and impartial execution of the 
requisite measures for transporting, locating, and provisioning the 
different parties, amounting altogether to upwards of 4000 souls $ 
and it is but justice, both to Sir Rufane and Mr. Ellis, to state, 
that their personal exertions in this service were most laborious and 
unremitting, and gavc^universal satisfaction to the emigrants. 


* The reader who is desirous of farther investigating the history of this 
emigration, instructive and curious as it is in several points of view, may 
consult the following works : 1 . ‘ State of the Cape in 1822, by a Civu 
Servant/ especially the official documents, and Air. Colebrooke’s not# 
in the Appendix. (The Author’s own remarks are not to be trusted.) 
2. ‘ Some Account of the State of the British Settlers in Albany/ 
London. Underwood, 1824. 3. * South African Journal/ Nd^ll. Cape^ 
Town, 1824. 4. Thompson’s * Travels and Adventures in Southern 
Afric^; London. Colburn, 1827. 
t 'VMb Articlea in f Oriental Herald/ Nos. 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, and 42, 
ttaffijiin 1825.* 
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British Setitymnt Albany \ 


Sir,R^» |gain visi||i Albany in the easing year toencpurage 
the. settlers after the unfortunate failure of their first crops, and to 
rectify the abuses, and redress the numerous complaints, which the 
misconduct and incapacity of the two provisional Magistrates, 'Cap- 
tains Trappes and Somerset, had occasioned. Finding on investi- 
gation that the continuance of these two functionaries^ office was 
totally incompatible with the welfare of the settlement, fhe removed 
them both from the administration of the district j which was. at the 
same time disunited from its connection with Uitenhage^and placed 
under the magistracy of Major Jones, a gentleman distinguished 
for his intelligence, and universally beloved for his urbanity, and 
benevolence. 


The new Landdrost had not apparently been previously much 
accustomed to that unremitting application to business, which; iii 
the peculiar situation of the settlement, his civil functions (combine# 
as they rather injudiciously were with the military efiarge of the 
frontier) constantly demanded 3 but, being zealously assisted in the 
administration by the public-spirited Heemradens, Captain Campbell 
aud Major Pigot 3 and being himself really anxious to promote the 
public welfare — frequently visiting the various parties of emigrants 
—inspecting the progress of their improvements — reconciling dis- 
putes, and willingly redressing grievances, whenever it lay in his 
power, — he became extremely popular among all classes 3 so that 
even the unprecedented calamity of continued failure of the crops, 
and the numerous other difficulties of their situation, were felt to 
be greatly mitigated by the benevolent interest which this kind- 
hearted man evinced in the welfare of the people. The acting 
Governor, at the same time, continued to manifest an undiminished 
zeal to promote every measure necessary for their comfort and se- 
curity, to meet with fairness and edrdiality every reasonable claim, 
an# to mitigate, as far as he possessed the power, every disaster 3 
and, by this means, the spirits and enterprise of the Settlers were 
kept alive, and their confidence in the paternal care of the Govern- 
ment, and hope of ultimate success, maintained unimpaired. 

‘ Such was the posture of affairs in Albany when Lord Charles 
Somerset returned from England, in December 18 c 21, to resume 
the administration of the Colony. His Lordship landed in furious 
wrath against Sir Rufane, on account, it seems, of the repre- 
sentations of his son, Captain Somerset, whom Sir Rufane had re- 
moved from the frontier. Not finding it prudent or practicable to 
revenge the fancied wrongs of his son on the departing Knight, 
Lord Charles magnanimously determined, it seems, like an angry 
achool-boy, to * upset all his measures,’ perfectly reckless how the 
jOonsequettces might affect either the public interests or those of 
^individuals. Major Jones was a popular officer, and could ijot 
l^ibly have offended his Lordship 3 but Major Jones wa^J^dend , 
.^TSir Rufane’s, he wa| therefore 8 
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appointments. This ittffiiTgence of person!! p i que/%) WlMer : paltry, 
might have been overlooked, but some of his Lordship’s dither 
measures will require a graver defence. 

.An eligible spot had been fixed upon in the centre of the location 
for theseat of magistracy, and a town had been founded there which 
was named Bathurst, in honour of his Majesty’s Secretary for the 
Colonies. / This place was rapidly rising into importance ; a corn* 
siderable sum had already been expended in public buildings ; add 
mahy of the’ settlers, confiding in the acting Governor’s procla- 
mations, holding out encouragement for settling there, had pur- 
chased building lots from the Government, and invested their entire 
capital in the erection of substantial brick houses, and the inclosurd 
and cultivation of gardens and orchards. The beauty and fertility 
of the adjacent country ) its vicinity to the embouchure of the river 
Kowie, which had been found accessible for small coasting vessels $ 
and* above all, its very convenient centrical position as a ready market 
both for labour and produce, gave advantages to Bathurst over 
every other spot in Albany, which Mr. Ellis, the intelligent Colonial 
Secretary, who first fixed upon it, and Sir Kufane Donkin, who, 
after careful investigation, approved of its selection, had justly 
appreciated. Lord Charles Somerset, however, whether from igno- 
rance or indifference to such considerations, whether out of hostility 
to Sir Rufane, or by whatever motives actuated, without allowing time 
for either inquiry or remonstrance, announced by one of his first 
proclamations the instant removal of the seat of magistracy to 
Graham’s Town. The complaints of the settlers, who were so deeply 
interested in the matter, and many of whom were, in fact, ruined 
by the change, were treated with the most contemptuous disregard. 
The town has subsequently fallen into entire decay, and is now 
almost deserted. t 

The ruin of Fredericksburg, a settlement set on foot by Sir Rufane 
Donkin, and one of his favourite measures, was accomplished more 
indirectly, but not less effectually. It did not even require a pro- 
clamation to do the business. Fredericksburg was a sort of half- 
military establishment and being situate in the ceded territory, jiti 
advance of the locations of the emigrants, it formed, in connexion 
with the .other posts then occupied along the Great Fish River, a 
very effective defence to them against the depredations of the Caffers. 

It was undertaken at the express suggestion of the Acting- Governor, 
and upon a specific agreement between him and the fifteen gentleman / 
who embarked in it, all of whom were half-pay officers, chiefly be- 
longing to the Royal African Corps. These officers were authorial 
to take with them sixty men, selected by themselves from the African 
Corps, both for the sake of defence, and to act as their servants in 
cultiigting the ground ; and the men were to be allowed their . 
free^^failSLrge^iid agrant of one hundred acres each, upon obtajttr 
ing ll^lihei^nij^ppCjertificates of their good behaviour, at 
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expiration fcf & certain probationary period, The officers 'Were to 
have farms assigned them of 4,000 acres each 5 but, for mutual 
security, until the adjoining territory was also located, they Agreed 
to "build their houses together in a fortified village, adjoining to 
Which a lieutenant and thirty men of the Hottentot Regiment were 
alto posted. ^ 

The settlement was commenced with much enterprise, and con- 
siderable capital was expended in buildings and improvements. In 
the course of a few months, upwards of fifty substantial houses had 
been erected, and others were in progress 5 and although some of 
the discharged soldiers, sick of the sobriety of the new village, had 
deserted from their masters, yet of the complete success pf the 
Enterprise no doubt was entertained, until it was known that Lord 
Charles Somerset had frowned disapprobation. Every one who had 
lived under his Lordship’s government then considertd its doom 
denounced. The following observations, written at the time by 
one of this party, will show pretty distinctly how such affairs are 
managed at the Cape, and how well his Lordship’s policy wad 
appreciated by its victims. Having given a narrative of the pro- 
gress of the undertaking up to the period of Lord Charles Somerset's 
return, the writer proceeds : 

' Such was the favourable aspect of our enterprise, when one of 
those changes took place, of which, or rather of its effects, no inha- 
bitant of England, accustomed to observe the succession of kings 
or ministers without emotion or apprehension, can form an idea. 
There, if the measures in existence arc to be changed, reasons must 
be given, and the losers have at least time to be heard. It is other- 
wise here. The happy simplicity of this Government dispenses 
with rules and with ceremony. A proclamation is omnipotent, but 
it is too weighty a weapon to be always in use. A much easier 
Inode is frequently employed, with unfailing success : this is gra- 
dually to avert that sustaining countenance without which nothing 
can exist here. And, besides, this mode is preferable on another 
account •, for suppose (a hypothetical case, of course !) that a settle- 
ment, or any thing else, formed by one Governor, and, therefore, 
obnoxious to his successor, is determined to be attacked, — at the 
same time so strongly posted, and so well supported by the public 
interests, and the public opinion, that it cannot well be attacked 
directly, — surely the most advisable plan Would be to let it die an 
oasv death, by withholding the supplies. But if we were to stretch 
•jjfobability a little farther, and suppose a late Governor could fea- 
sibly adopt a rheasure to which even the ingenuity of his succes&r 
4buld oppose no solid objection, and that he (the ex-Governor) had 
v fhe arrogance to pretend to some merit and credit with his superiors 
"fcrit; no one could expect such Quixotic devotion as wofljd #>e 
by bedring that blame— which a/«u> trifiing ieviaU^mma 
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the straight Jiw pf poliey could so easily 
projector, 

* But let mb look to the facts. It is certain, in the month of 
December 1821, Lord Charles Somerset re-assumed the reu$| qf 
this Government, and that our settlers, who had by this 
embarked their little all, began to watch his countenance with all 
the anxiety people usually show when their pockets are effected. 
If report was to be attended to, they had little to hope j but they 
were not easily brought to believe that any measure founded upon 
public utility, could suffer for the sake of its author. They at least 
presumed, that if any real objection existed it would be imme- 
diately urged, and that they would not be permitted to make any 
further outlay, if it were determined they should reap no return, 

* No direct official communication of the intentions of Govern- 

ment could be procured \ but it was not difficult to discover, 
through the common-place objections of office, and the more candid 
declarations of the Government minions, that ours was now a 
"party question $’ * that we were pronounced " Rufanites j” and 
that the pass-word given (dictated, no doubt, by the consciousness 
of strength) was, " Let Fredericksburg alone, and it must fall.** 
Had this been literally done, the result would have been very 
different from that intended. There was already more than suffi- 
cient of Government assistance , which being translated, means, that 
vexatious and ignorant interference with individual interests, which 
must for ever fetter industry and enterprise, — which would subject 
the complicated process of public advancement to the discipline of 
the drill sergeant, — and which, in the hands of the best disposed 
rulers, when they are situated as here in a different soil and climate, 
and at six hundred miles from the scene of its operation, must be 
doubly inefficient. If it had peen possible for Government at once 
to remove its regulations and restrictions, at the same time to fulfil 
its obligations, and then to f let alone,' the certain prosperity of the 
settlement would have followed as the inevitable consequence. But 
if Government will establish and manage upon their own system, 
they ought, in justice, not only to protect, but to assist in reality. 
shall soon discover, however, the real meaning of this term, whence 
find tire military post which protected the settlement suddenly with- 
drawn, — two memorials, signed by the whole party, not answered l % 
but replied to, in a spirit decidedly inimical, — and a third, their last 
resort, complaining of restriction and its consequences, and begging 
for the lands promised them, which they had now been eight months 
expecting, not replied to at all, ' ' 

The tone and temper in which the earnest but most respectful 
memorials of these unfortunate settlers were replied to by Lord 
Charles Somerset, are characteristic of the true spirit of his admi- 
nis^|dk>n. , A tnan of honourable feeling — of common humanity*— 
overturn (on whatever grounds) * pn$*ti 
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of a, perapi|al poetical, rival, would have mitigated, as Jar as it 
was possible, the ruinous consequences to the innocent victims whose 
interests were involved in his change of policy; — ai^dl events he 
wo^Jd have abstained from f adding insult to injury/ Not so Xjord 
Carles. In their second memorial to him the severs mention 
thaj * they have, with the greatest concern, been informed that it is 
the intention of Government to remove the military fortje stationed 
(by Sir R. Donkin expressly for their protection) at Fredericksburg j* 
and, after stating how much they had been already weaj^ed by the 
desertion and disaffection of their indentured servant^*; (in conse- 
quence of a departure by Government from the principle formerly 
promulgated by the acting Governor, on which discharges were tp 
be given to the soldiers of the African Corps,) they implore hia 
Lordship to reflect — 

* That they are situated fifty miles in advance of, GrahamY 
Town, and at nearly an equal distance from Fort Wiltshire — at thP 
same time so directly in front of the settlements in Albany, that 
these are secure while Fredericksburg is protected: That they 
have embarked all their means in forming a settlement in this 
advanced position, ki full reliance upon the protection of Govern- 
ment :’ adding, ‘ That as the circumstances which threaten its discon- 
tinuance are in no degree to be ascribed to their failure in any part of 
their engagements, memorialists trust that your Excellency will, be 
pleased to continue the military force at Fredericksburg, until the 
security of the settlement is otherwise sufficiently ascertained/ 


c One would imagine,’ says one of the memorialists, in a letter 
now before me, f that the objects and arguments of this paper could 
not very easily be mistaken. The weakness of the settlement, and 
the causes of that weakness are firsts stated, as facts for which no 
remedy is proposed, but the very obvious one of continuing that 
protection to which they conceived themselves, in common with the 
other inhabitants of the colony, entitled. And their statement of 
their advanced position nnd favourable situation for the general 
defence, clearly points out against whom they wish to be de- 
fended/ 


- Yet the Governor, (pre-determined not to listen to their remon- 
strances,) chose wilfully to misinterpret their obvious meaning, and 
embraced the opportunity to humiliate and insult these brave and 
meritorious gentlemen, (several of them veterans, who had fre- i 
qi^ntly been in battle for their country — a position where Generali 
Lord Charles Somerset has never yet been found,) — pretending to» 
understand that they petitioned for the continuance of the military 
fbree to protect them from their own servants! The Military, 
Secretary, replying in his Lordship’s name in an official letter, datecr 
. ObTOnment House, 25th January 1822, informs them that — ' ' < 
Lotdship is at a loss to conceive how^iuilifery, 
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tmless$t*?ete such a force as 'Vould enable the pt$chg 0 . sentinel 
over every housed' • -iv* 1 ,r 

4 Hifc' Lordship desires me to add,’ continues he, ' that the att&lt 
military force stationed on the frontier, is barely sufficient to dtiftfod 
it from 'the Coffers $ and that it cannot be employed in defend&ft 
masters froth their servants whilst there are civil power ana 
have recpdrse to. — I have, &c. ^ 

, (Signed) f Geo. Rogers, Military Sec;* 

' To Oap^T^arkes, late R. A. Corps.’ 

4 The laA clause of this military letter,’ observes the correspondent 
already quoted, f is a little singular, for if it replies to any thing it 
is to a request for protection from a numerous tribe of savages whb 
are within 12 miles of the settlement, but at least 50 miles from the 
head-quarters of that force which we are here informed is intended 
for the defence of the frontier. And we are told that it cannot be 
employed for a purpose for which it was neither required nor wanted 
by us j but that to apply it to its legitimate use, it must be removed 
50 miles into the rear ! “ Call ye this backing of your friends $” ’ : 

I have gone somewhat minutely into this transaction, in order to 
show distinctly the animus of the Chief Operator in destroying this 
settlement, not merely towards its projector, but towards the un- 
fortunate gentlemen engaged in it. The remainder of the catas- 
trophe may be briefly related. The officers, as a last resort, sent 
in another memorial, dated February 25, 1822 j but this was not 
even replied to. Convinced at length that nothing was to be 
hoped for, either from the justice or humanity of the Governor— * 
without land, countenance, or military protection, they had HP; 
choice but to abandon the settlement. Gathering together, there** 
fore, the wreck of their property, they withdrew within the protect 
tion of the military posts. Two months afterwards a military 
patrole, passing through the deserted village, read the feeling^ of 
the refugees in an inscription traced on a mud wail — 4 A town to 
let, For particulars, inquire at the Colonial Office.’ ft was sooj^ 
afterwards burned down by the Caffers. 

The loss sustained by the individuals of the party was enormous^ 
and in several cases involved the total ruin of their circumstance^* 7 * 


The treatment of the settlers in Albany comes nowtoVmdye* 
particularly noticed, as it was systematically carried into effect bjC 
Lord Charles Somerset’s chosen Landdrost, Mr. Rivers, actiiig 
under his Lordship’s special and secret instructions.* f 

The continuation of this subject must form the subject of 


article, and be deferred till the succeeding Number. 
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Song.* 

'i ■ 1 

tg Thomas Pringle , Esq., Author of the * Autumnal Excursion/ and 
other Poems. 

Gaelic Air — ‘ 0 mo Mhairi hough * ■ 

Dearest love, believe me. 

Though all else depart. 

Nought shall e’er deceive thee 
In this faithful heart : 

Beauty may be blighted. 

Youth must pass away; 

But the vows we plighted 
Ne’er shall know decay. 

Tempests may assail us 
From Affliction’s coast, 

Fortune’s breeze may fail us 
When wo need it most ; 

Fairest hopes may perish. 

Fairest friends may change, 

But the love we cherish. 

Nothing shall estrange. 

Dreams of fame and grandeur 
End in bitter tears ; 

Love grows only fonder 
With the lapse of years : 

Time and change and trouble 
Weaker ties unbind. 

But the bands redouble 
True affection twined. 


of Commons, Lord Charles Somerset stoutly denies the destruction of 
this settlement, as well as of Bathurst. f No check,’ he says, 1 was given 
*to the establishment at Fredericksburg ; but it ceased to exist (as it was 
natural to suppose it would do) from the very nature of its own compost 
jtqa, and was consequently gradually abandoned by all who have specu- 
lated there,’ — (Pari. Papers, No. 3/1.) 

Tfce general Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry respecting 
the treatment of the settlers (dated 25th May 1825) has not yet been 
printed) but in another Report given in Parliamentary Papers (No. 371.)* 
they observe, in reference to Fredericksburg, that ‘ The final abandons 
, ment of this station was the immediate consequence of withdrawing thq 
' military guard ; but representations had been antecedently made by the 
who were settled there, of the disappointments they had expe- 
“'mneed in the delay that had occurred in putting them in posse saio&'hf 
tends that were stipulated to be granted to them. If the settlement 
had leen encouraged by Lord Charles Somerset, we do not doubt bha^it 
* mdtifchwe succeeded* 
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Sketch %t the Government of MenaNCkasav. 

*<> ^ ' 

The following hasty sketch of the constitution of the Mefltng- 
kabau; Government, has reference to the Padrie disturbances 
have existed for some time in the interior of Sumatra. We have 
every reaah&to believe that the statement may be relied upon as 
authentic. ^ 

The peogde under the designation of Padries, are called by the 
Natives, Batngsa, or Nor inchi, from the names of the two principal 
districts from which they originally spread themselves. Bangsa is 
the capital of Lintow, formerly called Soompoo Cootoos, (or saejed 
quarters,) the residence of the Tooanko of Passaman, as he is now 
called. Lintow is situated at the foot of Bookit Begomba, within 
the grand division of Looboo Again. Nor inchi is situated in Renna 
Leema Pooloo, at the foot of Goonoong Telia Mow (Caanang). 

The four Tooankos of Allahan Panjang were men of low estate, 
and acted under the authority of the Tooanko of Norinchi. They 
subsequently became so powerful, that they broke off from the 
Tooanko, and set up for themselves. These are the three grind 
divisions of Padries : the Tooanko Passaman of Lintow, — the 
Tooanko Norinchi of Looboo Again, — and the Allahan Panjang 
Tooankos. 

The title of Tooanko, (My Lord,) so common at Nattal and 
thereabouts, that it is bestowed upon every petty Raja, is at Me« *5 
nangkabau reserved solely for men of learning and ability, whether 
they be Rajas or not, and an unlearned Raja is seldom tolerated* 
When such an occurrence happens, he generally ¥ s as a passive 
tool into the hands of some cunning priest. 

At Cota Tenga, in Looboo Again, there resided a learited'and 
famed priest, since dead, known generally as Tooanko Cota Teftga. 
He became so celebrated, that he had the instructing of a yait 
number of individuals, many of whom, at this day, fill the chiSf 
posts in the interiqj. The present Tooanko Passaman, then but a 
commoner, and the father of the present Tooanko of Norinchi/ Were 
his scholars j and a friendship between them commenced itfjpohthfc 
basis, and continued not only during the life of the Tooanko* but 
with his son, the present Tooanko of Norinchi. So many indiv*? 
duals trained under one master naturally imbibed many similar pre- 
judices and opinions, and a literary intercourse, nowise tendityg tu • 
the safety of the general liberty, appears most likely to have $6$$ 
carried on. The Tooanko of Passaman, yet a commoner, but shrewd 
and intelligent, married into the royal family. By the natural d kj f 
q&fe of some of the individuals of this family, and by raurderbas 
treason, he found himself elevated to a station where decision ^qd 
a&ioa were emlH$toy and ^iiS^^tely necessary. By to eflpi 
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tidngkabau * 


saries and jus j$ms, and by the means of hi| friends, Ke fitympled 
down oppb^iticJn, qnd became the head of alea^Je not less unex- 
ampled in Sumatran history, than astonishing in its effects ^whether 
as t^the nature of its conquests, or the intelligence bjjf which sutli 
numerous conquests are held under the yoke. ' 

, ^sketch of Menangkabau will here be interesting, and is, indeed 
necessary. Menangkabau, in its most extensive se^&^jlricludes 
Tanna Darratan, Looboo Agam, and Itcnna Leema Bapfoo, and as 
f such it will be here spoken of. Pareeangan, situated al tjh^foot of 
the great Volcano, (Goonoong Berappce), was the otigi® seat of 
the royal family. They subsequently removed to Paggar ftobyooiig, 
or Battang Selo. 

Paggar Rooyoong (sometimes called Bailie Jango, this being the 
prpper name of the Campong, while the other means the Riyer 
Selo) is situated in Sooroowassa, at the foot of Bookit ‘Bagomba^ 
on the opposite side to Lintow 3 the chief is called Raja Allam. 
His proper title is Maha Raja de Raja, the name of the original 
founder of the monarchy, and supposed to be a great-grandson of 
Mohammed. The title is, however, too sacred for common use. The 
Rdju Allam, though brought up in all the learning of the age, gene? 
rally gave way to his propensities of gambling and smoking. He 
was seldom called upon to exercise Iris authority, as this was vesfed 
in his ministers, as hereunder enumerated. The chiefs immediately 
under the Raja Allam, were Bang Duo Selo. These were .Raja- 
Addat, and Raja Eoaddat j the former deciding in cases touching 
" the law and tradition, the latter presiding in all matters of sacred 
appeal. They originally formed members of the Paggar Rooyoong 
house, and though by length o'? time relationship cannot be traced, 
yet the dependence is claimed and admitted respectively j and as 
the Raja Allaimcan only marry in thpir families, and those of the 
Etmg Ampat S3b, a proper understanding and subordination still 
( exiat. 

’ The Eang Duo Selo resided at Soompoo Coodoos, now called 
Liptow, of which Bangsa and Booho are the principal cities. 

Next in rank are the Eang Ampat Selo, whos«, origin is altogether 
fabtibv^. Their names, or titles, are Bandhara of Soongye Tarui 
Mangcoodoom of Si Maneea, Endomo of Sooroowassa, and Cal&ea 
of Padang Gunteeang. Of these four, the Bandhara is the principal 
chief, and is never called upon for personal service when the Raja 
Allam moves j while the remaining three, distinguished by thei 
‘ denomination of Eang Teega Selo, accompany and attend upon the 
Baja Allam in all his processions or travels. Each of these foqy 
t possesses a large extent of territory, and a numerous body |gf J 
*1 pendents. 13^, 

‘WTife grand assembly is formed of the six Selo, andailmattsffi . 
tUracial Or nolitical. are settled bv them. The Dim Siln have paatim* 



votes, r according as'tfee s .case’ niay be secular.bt-j 
final Reference csmbe f m&de, when necessary/ to tha 
The; last R$a Allam .had two sons, Raj a C oondoo ; of B ooldt } 
Bagomba, and: Raja Bawang of Sooroowassa; they were pui 
death by the Tobanko Passaman, leaving each of them a son/ 
son pf Raja Cbondo was likewise murdered by the same hand. . f 
son of ^aja* Bawang fled to the Butch, who afterwards took/ 
bait to Sc|j|6£Wassa . 

The iaSt Raja Addat died childless, about twenty-five years ago,' 
and, the consequence, was taken by the Raja Ebaddat. Ife - 

who bore ; ijb$ double title died about ten years ago, leaving a son #T 
yet a junior, who should rightfully succeed to both titles. It was a 
daughter of this last Raja Ebaddat whom the Tooanko of Passaman 
married. The Tooanko has changed the name of Soomboo Coodooa 
to Lintow, and assumes all the rights of the consolidated offices 0$ 
Raja Addat and Raja Ebaddat. He has the son of the latter in his 
possession,- and lie is of course Pootih.’* The Tooan Raja Gadis‘ 
has not been molested by the Tooanko. She, of her free will, iff 
Pootih ; and being too sacred for marriage, added to her advanced 
age, and her general opinions chiming in with the Pootihs, shd baa 
b^en left in peace. She is considered as the aunt of the last Rapt 
Allam. 

J be Eang Ampat Silo are Pootih. The Teega Selo are yet, 
ors j but Raja Bandhara is of age, and bears the title pf Po-' 
moncha Allam. To him have been confided, it is said, all the 
regalia, by the unanimous voice of the chiefs. Looboo Agam ip\^ 
now under the general control of the Tooanko of Norinchi. Renna 
Leema Pooloo is under its various chiefs ; and Lintow and Soprpfe 
wassa under the Tooanko Passaman. The Tooanko of Norjpqht, 
has for some time past lived Peaceably j and Itams mid Pootihs are 
united in Looboo Agam. . t \ 

The Padries militant forbid gambling, liquors, opium, tobft^* 
and sirih ; and a variety of personal observances as to the cofeur' / 
and wearing of the clothes, and to the posture and carriage of &0J 
body, are insisted upon. They enforce all the observances In- 
quired in the Korarl* and hence praying cannot be dispensed With 
in any one. ' 

Trade and agriculture are encouraged. The conquered 
despised if not learned and intelligent 5 and if they resist thej 
put to death. Having once fixed upon the chief, and received S 
from the individuals of the country in token of subjectio^/^ 1 
country is left in peace. They are guided by the Koran, ® 
judicial matters, and hence it is that in the interior many indivwL^ 




Pootih means white, and is applied by the Padries to alljpi 


submitting to their doctrines ; whue they designate others as 



ate found maimed, hiving lost a limb for robbery or other misde- 
meanour. ^ Thdfe are few or no written histories. Each -district, 
or subdivision, has ifs own mosque. The priest are not distin- 
guished by titles, and the most intelligent is required to Batcha 
K’tdba, ■ 

The houses in the interior are plank or bamboo, antf covered with 
ijOo, or attap, or lallang, according to the ability of the^livldual. 

The Tooanko Passaman has fortified Bookit BegOinlm, which 
has a valley on it. This valley is surmounted by a flying bridge of 
bamboos, rendering a ready communication with either part ; and 
if the Tooanko be forced from one of his holds, he can cut away 
the bridge, and render the communication with his second stand 
impracticable . — Malacca Observer. 


Stanzas. 

(Written at Sea, on board the Ask, July 6, 1826J 

When Love had left her magic bovver, 

When Fame’s delusive dreams were fled. 

When Passion had resign’d her power. 

And Hope’s bright flame had vanished — 

In other dimes I sought to roam. 

And chase away the fiend Fimui ; 

The stars my guide — the world my home. 

My resting-place the dark blue sea ! 

Of Pleasure’s fane, I left the hall. 

Nor cast behind one wistful gaze— 

Could revelry or festival 

Dispel the thoughts of happier days ? 

D*ys when my heart was young, and love 
And hope, which none e’er wish to sever— 

To weav e their wreath, together strove — 

Oh, halcyon days l gone by for ever ! 

But Hope once o’er. Love spreads his sails. 

And swiftly steers his hark away ; 

His sister fled — then what avails 
The little god alone to stay? 

Together nursed — together horn — 

They only prosper when united ; 

If or fond Hope young Love he shorn. 

His spell is broke, his blossom blighted. 

When both are crush’d, then what is left 
To man but dark despair beside ? 

Of mind, of life, perchance bereft — 

The maniac or the suicide ? 

When love or hope, best boons of heav'n, 

From Man on earth are torn away. 

The welcome grave in lieu is given, ^ 

And dust to dust— there let him lay 1 ^ • P. M, W£ ^ * r 
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* ON the Nobility op the StfiN. v, 

Chap. VII. 

Continuatiob of the same Subject Influence of Literary Men Vpo# 
tha ffiejudice concerning the Nobility of the Skin . 

(Concluded from our last.) 

' . ' 

* When, Hr# call to the aid of injured Africa men chosen to Be, 

teachers of the Gospel, and men appointed to be the organs of civil 
law, we ihvoke both heaven and earth to defend our cause } and ydr 
our hopes are neither so extensive, nor so lofty as such premise 
might lead to conclude. 

PerhapsHhere are not among us two classes of men more de- 
praved than place-men and men of letters. We are, of course* 
ready to admit many exceptions} but among bishops, priests* 
senators, peers, generals, ministers, prefects, magistrates, men o£ 
letters* men of science, artists, &c,, how many have displayed 
proteous property of assuming all shapes, professing all doctrine^* 
tanging themselves under all banners, and, in short, submitting to 
every transformation which might gain their favour with the go- 
vernment of the day ! They have been compared to Janus, bu£ 
without similitude : Janus had but two faces ; they can assume 
fifty. Political adulation is one of the stains upon the old world. 
The bench and the pulpit are prophaned by flattery. The arts of 
the courtier seat him in the academic chair. 

Two societies of Friends to Negroes, composed of men in ofiice^ 
and literary men, have existed 'in France } they have b6th languished’ 
to decay, and are no more. Their premature decease may be attri- 
buted, in the first place, to the mobility of the French character* 
which now shows itself to deserve what Ciesar said of the Gauls 
nineteen centuries ago.* Good and evil are, among us, rendered 
subservient to the mode and fashion of the day ! The most merito- 
rious exertions are qpmetimes the fruit of a momentary exaltation* 
a feverish impulse of enthusiasm. Secondly, the societies; ! hive 
mentioned have had their deserters, who have now enlisted under : 
the same banner with a multitude of public functionaries and writers* 
apostates from liberty. Their sentiments, their measures, their 
connexions, their .writings, all are subservient to their individual 
interest. Error <$ truth, vice or virtue, injustice or equity, Httie 
bare they : the question is simply to discover how far their interest 
maj be affected by their choice of a party. Esau sold his birth-right 
for a mess of lentil-broth. Have we not millions who do Bke 
- - ■ 

' See c Julii C»SEp* Commentary de Bello Gallico/ 1.4, 0. 




Esau ? Is become a marketable commodity > Is not 

the silence O&JSthe, the voice of others, • bought and sold by the 
journalists of authority ? Is there any ministry m Europe which has 
not at its command a diurnal organ of imposture, the breath of 
whole trumpet IBs power to wither the most solid reputation ? Short 
is tbejist of those men of real integrity who seek ndfo veil mean- 
rtfcSsAinder the name of prudence, but without comprSluse^or time 
serving, detect the abuses of power, and have been Jilted by one 
and the same principle of justice, under every politk^&HiCt. 

' In all ages and in all countries, poets have been apt^|>e servile. 
The judicious and correct Boileau was not ashamed tb address to 
Xiopis XIV. the absurd threat of ceasing to write if the^king did 
not cease to conquer ! All Parnassus was to be in eestacies at the 
sight of the monarch ! Even in our times, other potentates have 
seen at their feet a servile tribe of public functionaries, authors, 
and poets above all. Like insects dancing in the beam, they swarm 
aron^d the prosperous and the powerful. If pensions, titles, rib- 
bands, and decorations, were to be obtained by writing in the cause 
of slavery and misfortune, bow rapidly would the venal pens of 
every opinion be called into action ! But tears of gratitude and 
blessings are all the afflicted have to offer. 

A recent event seems indeed to have stimulated the poetic genius 
of some of our dealers in rhyme : the recognition of Hayti has called 
forth some well-turned lines j hut the merit of these effusion& is 
tarnished by the adulation which runs through them j so that the 
ostensible object seems to be secondary in the view of the writer. 


Pope and Joel Barlow have had, as poets, rivals who have 
$||t$led, and even surpassed them ; but the authors of the ‘ Dun* 
cSf and the ‘Columbiad* never sullied their pens by the flattery 
which distils copiously from those ofj their successors. Barlow, as 
defender of the negroes, is honourably associated on the English 
Parnassus with illustrious names, whose disinterested talent has 
plehded the same cause. 

. The obligation to reciprocal good offices, which binds together all 
the inembers of the human race, and forms the first link of the holy 
alliance of the people, imposes upon each individual the duty of 
concurring to the welfare of his fellow -beings, by his words, Ms 
actions, and his example. All owe their tribute to society, and 
those who, resisting the dictates of conscience, obey no other moral 
code than the calculations of egotism, are thereby criminal, both in 
the eyes of God and man. How much deeper the guilt of those ' 
who, in order to possess or to retain places and emoluments, sa- 
crifice the interests of their contemporaries and posterity ! 

■ Such, it will be said, are not the characteristics of the genera 
a*W advancing to manhood, and that which has already res " 
idolescepce. The purity of their principles has not yet been su 




Liberty, 
devolves! - 

Degrade^!] 


by messes, promises JSirf threats ; but will ^ 
defend thexnselve^gtfinst the seductions of artif , 
sphere pfksiowleage has been extended $ but when 
shall spring up afresh on every side, and mingle in t£nk ex] 
with new vio|j|idiis of moral right, will they possess 
enough^ tipple them down with irrepressible energy > 

J " i "' fin thinning the ranks of the veteran defended 

you, young athletoe, who arc beginning your career* 
^pnourable task of completing their labours. 'S? 

... w , Christians in name, but renegades in fact, _ 
now corispirihg in Europe to aid the Crescent against the Cross, ai 
favour the«enslavcment of white captives, while the negro trade cofr 
tinues in Africa. Civilization docs but begin to dawn in that pi J 
of the world. To liberate slaves, to diffuse among them, and amoi 
those who already free, the benefits of education, industry, the ' 
love of order, of virtue, and, above all, of piety, without which ' 
is ho security for virtue : such arc projects worthy to stimulatOTfe' 
zeal of philanthropisfs. ,yt 

Among the political questions which have for several years en- 
gaged the public mind, none has excited such virulent debate ’ 
that of colonial slavery. - 

TJms abolitionists have had to struggle unceasingly against the 
opposition of men exasperated by the vilest passions. Unceasingly 
have they been pursued by calumny and hatred. If such a prospeqt^ 
causes you alarm, you are not worthy to support such a glorious J 


Those who cultivate science, literature, or the fine arts, are 
posed to the jealousy of their competitors ; but comparatively sli 
are the evils resulting from it. 1 Not such those which assail hiflftf 
who labours to eradicate abuses? grafted on the tenacious stcm$^ 
avarice or pride. Yet were you to sink in the attempt, even defeat 
would be glorious, llow great then must be the merit to overco] 
such obstacles ! 


Nor is that all. Were we to consume dur lives in efforts for^he^ 
welfare of man, is it frflm his thankfulness that we must 
reward? We must be prepared even to meet with the 
Alas ! do we not know that the great majority is wicked ? 
ceitful, hypocritical, ungrateful because cowardly, and cowwdfe 
from being ungrateful, these two vices being reciprocally the caps*|| 
and effect of each othfr. Man is a weak and imperfect being, wbpjflJ! 
we are tp serve, but not to imitate ; for the laws of our actions, 
are tq $eek a higher source. $ * 

,>®pj)ivin e Redeemer was aware by prescience, that of the ten 
UMpyhom he healed, one only would return to give thankp, ao4^ ( 
glojB^him. His beneficent charity was not abridged by that foreyi 
ks.J|pdge j and all u%e were healed. The circle of good ’^rk^jj 
Vtibtal Herald . Vol 14. - j hfca, 2 L ' ' ‘ ‘ 
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would bgtoo TOntract&l were we to confer benefits on those alone 
who amjfeserving of them. Of those who perform deeds of charity 
in th#fl^Jfectation of being repaid by the fruits of human praise and 
gratitude, it has been said by Him who is truth itself, Verily they 
have their reward. It is our duty to edify others by our good wojks j 
but' we are sinful, if, to stimulate us, we require to hjive other wit* 
fcess'than the eye of Him who sees all. ' v 

- To study mankind is not usually the way to raise otlr esteem for 
human nature. When we arrive at the close of a long life, spent in 
the researches which bring us to this melancholy conclusion, it is 
consoling to view the near approach of that period when the cares 
and disquietudes of life shall hide from our view 3 but let' us bear in 
mind the precepts of Him who made his sun to shine upon the just 
and the unjust. Let us, when confident that we are in the right, 
by no means weary in well-doing , and cheer ourselve^ by the con* 
soling certainty, that, in all countries, and among all nations, purity 
©f soul exists j and that true nobility, that is, virtue, may be the 
portion of men of every colour. 
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Account op Munipore. 

[InaL etter to the Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette.’]'^ 

Sir, — Having read with much interest what has lately appeared 
in your paper regarding the * terra incognita,’ which the events of 
the late War have opened to our research, and feeling assured that 
Munipore is equally a subject of interest with the other provinces 
lately forming part of the tiurman Empire, I have ventured to give 
the following account, which I hope* will prove acceptable : 

The valley of Munipore extcndS from north to south abouf sixty 
miles, and is nearly thirty in breadth, from east to west j it is com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains, rising from 1500 to 2500 leet 
above the valley, in which, at considerable intervals, there are 
several insulated hills 3 it is otherwise a perfect level, if I may 
except an almost imperceptible declination *from both sides to the 
centre, where a chain of lakes and swamps extends from the squib, 
about two-thirds of the whole length towards the north. 

The most southern of the chain is a lake of considerable extent, 
about ten miles by seven, and is studded with islands of dearly the 
same appearance as the hills which rise from the plain. 

The whole valley is perfectly clear of forest 3 the only trees are 
those in the few villages that are now inhabited, and those which 
mark the sites of the many which have been depopulated 
JJurmahs, the ruthless despoilers of this once happy, but still 
tiful country. Often have I allowed my imagination to re-peopk 
the deserted villages with their scattered inhabitants, and to COV^ 
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with flocks and herds ' this ever-green and hSoatttain-^to^Ie, and 
ns often has ft called to my memory the happy valley of Rasselas, 
Should this country continue to enjoy the support and protection of 
the British Government, there is every prospect of these flights^ 
my fancy being in a great measure realized. The cattle which 
were taken. ,^ppm the Burmahs have afforded great assistance itt 
bringing the land into cultivation, which, together with the great 
industry of the people, will ensure plenty for the numbers who are 
expected to return next year. 

Although in features the Muniporees strongly resemble the 
people to the eastward, yet in religion they assimilate with those 
of the west, and differ from all around them. They are Hindoo^, 
and mostly Rajpoots. Surrounded as they are by rude tribes^ 
differing from them as much in manners as in religion, their origin 
becomes a question of as much interest as it is difficult to solve# 
As is ever the case when such is involved in uncertainty, their 
account is fabulous j they say they are descended from a Hindoo 
deity \ but I should dispute their claim to so high an origin, and 
conceive it very probable that the demi-god was no other than 
some wanderer from llindoostan, who has immortalized himself by 
converting them to the religion of Brahma, and introducing soma 
of the arts of social life, with which they, then a savage people, 
were unacquainted. 

T$e purity of the atmosphere seems to have given an elasticity 
to the spirits of the inhabitants, who are certainly the most cheerful 
people 1 ever met with. Their amusements and exercises are of a 
nature characteristic of their lively temperament ; they play with 
great dexterity, both on foot and on horseback, at a game which itt 
Scotland is called * shinty,’ and frequently practice leapng, and th$ 
putting-stone. ^ 

The females have all the freedom which the fair sex enjoy itt 
Europe, and even take a much more prominent share in the active 
duties of life $ the whole trade of the country is in the hands pf these 
fair merchants, by whom the bazaars are exclusively kept. 

I should have told you the little I yet know of the surrounding 
hill tribes, but I fear 1 have already trespassed too far on you/ 
patience. Any account of the Nagahs, to the west, would be per*' 
fectly superfluous, after the very able description which has already 
appeared in your paper. 

I must, however, tell you, that the climate is delightfully cool \ 
the oak, peach, pine, raspberry, and wild rose, with many ofchOtf 
pipits, natives of the temperate zone, are found here in numbers. 

It rained during the whole month of March, but since then wt 
have only had slight and refreshing showers. 
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Theoretical and Practical View of the Law of Libel in 
England and in India. 


No. XV. 


* . ' . W 


Practical View of the Law of Libeftn Engtmfo* 

In 1817, on three successive days, (December 17 , 1 &, and 19,) 
William Hone was thrice tried on informations filed by the Attorney- 
General, (Sir Samuel Shepherd,) and acquitted by three special 
juries. The parodies for which Mr. Hone was prosecuted were 
entitled, c The late John Wilkes’s Catechism of a Ministerial Mem- 
ber 3 ’ * The Political Lita«y 3 ’ and f The Sinecurist’s Creed,’ which 
tyas a parody on the Athanasian Creed. The first trial took place 
before Mr. Justice Abbott j the second and third before Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

The argument of the Attorney-General on these several trials 
was in substance, that Christianity was part of the Common Law of 
England, and that the obvious and necessary effect of these parodies 
was to bring that religion into contempt. The defendant, therefore, 
as the publisher of them, was guilty of most impious and profane 
libels. On the other hand, Mr. Hone contended, that the parodies 
were written and published solely for political purposes, and not 
with any intention of exciting impiety and degrading the Christian 
religion. The Jury, lie observed, and not the Attorney-General or 
the Judge, were to decide on what was, or was not, libel 3 and he 
called upon them to return a verdict, not on the effect which the 
publication of these parodies might have produced out of doors, but 
on the intention with which they were written and published. He 
then proceeded to show, that works; of a similar nature had been 
published in all ages 3 that Mart im Luther, and some of the most 
•eminent divines 3 that Lord Somers, Mr. Burke, and several of our 
imost distinguished lawyers and statesmen 3 that one of the present 
Members of the Cabinet, one qf his prosecutors, (the Right Hon. 
George Canning,) had written and published parodies on various 
parts of the Scriptures, not with an impious and profane intention, 
but to serve their own particular views. None of these persons 
had been ever prosecuted. With respect to himself, he should call 
evidence to prove, that, long before he was prosecuted , he hud, 
stopped the sale of these parodies, and had even refused a guinea 
for a copy of one of them. This he had done, not from any doubt 
at the time about the legality of such publications, but to satisfy the 
scruples of some respectable persons who had objected to their 
nature and tendency, U nder all these circumstances, following as be 
had only done, the great examples which had been set him upon this 
subject 3 having, the moment he was convinced of the impropriety of 
such works, withdrawn them from circulation, could he be said to be 
guilty of the crime alleged against him ? Could the Jury, locking 
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at the work itself, and taking into consideration the circumstances 
connected with it, say that it was the intention of the defendant 
not to ridicule Ministerial Members, but to excite impiety and bring 
religion into contempt ? The verdicts of acquittal were received 
with the tamest acclamations, and a sum of nearly 3000/. was subae? 
quently raife&by public subscription, for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing Mr. Honfe in the business of a bookseller. 

For publishing the second and third of the above-mentioned 
parodies; James Williams, a stationer at Portsea, who had suffered 
judgment 1$ go by default, was sentenced, for the former, to be 
imprisoned* for eight months, to pay a line of 100/., and to give 
security for his good behaviour for live years, himself in 300/., and 
two sureties in 150/. each. For the latter, to be imprisoned for 
four months. 

The triala of Hone were rendered memorable by several circum- 
stances, — the talent, spirit, and presence of mind displayed by the 
defendant; the absurd pertinacity of the Attorney-General; the 
repeated checks and interruptions given to the course of the defence 
by both the Judges, but especially by the impatience and choler of 
Lord Ellenborough, and the manly generosity and firmness of the spe- 
cial juries. In the first trial, Mr. Hone was interrupted upwards of 
sixteen times, and nearly as often on each ot the other trials. 

The following is a specimen of Lord Fllenborough’s interruptions 
on the second trial : 

4 Lord Ellenborough. — It is my decided purpose not to receive 
this in evidence, (a parody,) and therefore you may use your discre- 
tion whether you shall dwell further upon a matter of evidence 
which I declare judicially to be inadmissible.’ [Hut which, never- 
theless, weighed much with the jury !] ‘ You may goon, and exer- 

cise your own discretion,’ &c. # 

Mr. Hone said he could not defend himself without reference to 
former unprosecuted parodies ; and if he was not allowed to read 
them, he declared himself ready to go with the tipstaff to prison. 

‘ Lord Ellenborough. — If the publication has a tendency to 
excite impiety, &c\, ifris a libel.’ 

‘ Mr. IIone. — That is his Lordship's opinion’ ! 

‘ Lord Ellenborough. — You might as well detail points agi- 
tated in some Utopian system as this. Whether informations are 
right or not, do you not see that the law so stands ? I only warn 
you of what are not important points for you ; but if you think that 
I ought to attend to them, 1 will do so.’ 

f Mr. Hone. —Some unhappy beings have been compelled to 
travel 200 miles to plead to informations for my parodies ; and 
some have been in solitary confinement for nine weeks, with 64 
pounds weight of fetters on them.’ 

Ellenborough, -^I f you have not witnesses ready to 



prove thi^' (wbltnwSld be immaterial if yoti coul^) ydu fire Only 
Vasting time.’ 

i Mr. Hone.— W asting time, my Lord ! I feel the grievance of 
fthich I complain. / am to be tried, not you. + 1 Upon my 
tritd by those gentlemen of the jury.’ ^ 

Mr. Hone complained of calumnies against hWs^nu the news- 
papers, and some published that morning. 

t Lord Ellenborough. — What have I to dd with Kbels pub- 
lished against you ? &c. Nobody can here read that newspaper yoU 

speak of* What have I or the jury to do with’ , 

‘ Mr* Hone. — My Lord ! my Lord ! It is I that am, on my trial, 
not your Lordship. I have to defend myself, not your Lordship.’ 

Long continued acclamations here interrupted the proceedings of 
the Court. Lord Ellenborough ordered the oltieer tp apprehend 
some individual : f Open your eyes and see 3 stretch out and seize,’ 
&c. Mr. Hone recurred to the mention of unjust statements in the 
newspapers* 

‘ Lord Ellenborough. — You cannot introduce it as a hash into 
your speech 3 you might have complained of it upon affidavit be- 
fore the trial began,’ kc. f Unless there be something advanced to 
prove them (other parodies) to be perfectly innocent 3 unless some- 
thing be shown as a standard of their innocence, I shall not attend 
to them, for they do not mitigate your offence.’ 

When Mr. Hone was reading a song contained in the Rev. Mark 
Noble’s continuation of Grainger’s ‘ Biographical History of Eng- 
land,’ 

• * Lord Ellenborough. — This is such mischievous matte* that 
I shall prohibit it being read,’ k& ‘ I will not hear it. It would 
deserve severe punishment if it weVe a modern publication.’ 

However, Mr. Hone struggled through it. When Mr. Hone 
Mid that Dr. Raley had preached before Mr. Pitt on the telt : 
‘ Here is a lad that hath live loaves and two small lishc , to divide ; 
but what are they among so many Y 

f Lord Ellenborough. — No, he did itot ! I’ll correct yout 
fact j there was never any such sermon preached.* 

‘Mr. Hone. — My Lord, was there no such text mentioned? 

‘ Lord Ellenborough . — I cant enter into controversy. It ibfis 
hardly worth interrupting you to g?ve you this denial of your fact / 
There was some such anecdote, and I am very sorry for it 3 but 
there was no sermon preached.’ 

When he Was going to read a parody on Hamlet’s soliloquy; to 
show that the humour of it did not tend to bring the original iiito 
contempt, 

* Lord Ellenborough. — Now, what has that to do 
} It is a parody, As you aay, on some part of thepfe^ of 
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Hamlet, and not on the Scriptures. It isTo^SikiS enough that it 
can have no reference to your case $ and the jury, as sensible menf/ 
must see that it has not. They should not have their time taken 
up in this manner.’ > 

On ^|^1> when Mr. Hone expressed a wish for fiye 

rninutea^Sj^Q^ollect his thoughts, Lord Ellenborough said he 
might fy he made the request ; but Mr. Ilone went on. 

When the charge given by Lord Ellenborough on the 

preceding 4f$r 

r LbR© ®niafNBo»ouon. — I cannot sit here to be attacked.’ 

When herwas reading Mr. Christian’s exposition of Mr. Fox's 
Libel Act, k 

1 Lord Ellenborougii. — You are mis-stating the statute.’ 

' Mr. Hone. — I beg your Lordship’s pardon. You are inter- 
rupting me* my Lord. I was not quoting the statute ; I was read- 
ing, as the gentlemen of the jury know, to whom I am addressing 
myself, the exposition of Professor Christian upon the words of 

< Lord Ellenborough. — The words of the statute are “ shall 
of may give his opinion.”’ 

‘ Mr. Hone. — I shall read the statute presently.’ 

‘ Lord Ellenborough. — Well, go on.’ 

When he said that no counsel had sufficient courage to defend 
him, to withstand the browbeating of Lord Ellenborough, and to 
incur the risk of losing the ear of the Court. 

' Attorney-General. — I cannot sit quietly, &c. 

* Lord Ellenborough.— Perhaps, Mr. Attorney-General, you 
might have interposed your opinion sooner ! but you have heard the 
sort of attack which was made*upon me. I think the best course 
will be, to let the thing blow ovA us ! 

When he said that other parodies had been overlooked, 

1 Lord Ellenborough. — Every one of the parodies the defendant 
has quoted were as prosecutable as that with which he now stands 
charged.’ 

'Mr. Hone.— But *why were they not prosecuted ? Where were 
the Attorneys-General of those days? &c. 

When he adverted to Lord Ellenborough’ s charge of the day be* 
fore, 

< Lord Ellenborough.— I might have used some such words,’ &c, 

When he spoke of Lord Ellenborough s father s * opinion of the 

Athanasian Creed, 

r Lord Ellenborough. — For common delicacy, forbear* 

‘ Mr. Hone.— O, my Lord, I shall most certainly ! ’ 


rr 


* Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle. 



Lord EfenbordBppwived these trials only a few fcaonths* It 
Was commonly saiai|S£ they had killed him ! 

Sir Samuel Romilly made the following observations on the case 
of Mr. Hone in his speech of January 27, ISIS : - : 

* The publications for the suppression of wh£j9uHH|£eedings 
against him were said to have been instituted, cOsjEHHHvt of the 
evidence on which the liberties of the country 
The House will remember the horror expressed h^^^^RKorn^y- 
General (Sir William Harrow) at receiving one df^H^H^rbdies j 
how monstrously blasphemous and profane he decminl ‘to be 3 
how, on being called on to read it, he protested he colftd never be 
guilty of any thing so abominable as to read such a flagitious libel 
in a British House of Commons ; and that he would seal’ it up and 
lay it on the table, and if any one chose to break the seal, the con- 
sequence should be on his head! Yet, notwithstanding all this deli- 
cacy and regard for the public morals expressed by the learned 
gentleman, his successor has proceeded to multiply copies of these 
parodies by thousands, and to scatter them in profusion over all parts 
of the country. Before he commenced his prosecutions, they had 
disappeared 3 they had been suppressed by their author, and with- 
drawn altogether from circulation. It was stated by a witness tfn 
the trial of Mr. Hone, that he could not procure a copy by the most 
diligent search 3 and that a guinea was offered in vain for a Work 
which had been originally published at twopence. These parodies, 
therefore, had been withdrawn from the public notice — had entirely 
disappeared, when my hon. and learned friend, in his anxious endea- 
vours to protect religion and morality, thought proper to publish a 
new edition of them. Under the pretence of preventing their pub- 
lication, he has given them a permanent place in the history of the 
country — he has made them a part* of its judicial annals — he has 
given occasion to the editor to collect all the parodies which had 
/been published in former ages — to print them in a convenient little 
volume, and to hand them down to posterity. And why has this 
been done ? Why were the prosecutions of Mr. Hone persisted in, 
if, according to the language held to the prisoners at Lancaster, the 
evil sought to be suppressed was previously nci an end, and the state 
of the country had become so tranquil and so satisfactory as to 
enable the Administration to exercise with safety the royal clemency? 
But the clemency, for which the officers of the Crown have been so 
desirous to take credit, is reserved only for those whom they see ilo 
chance of convicting.’ 

In 1820, Gilbert M'Leod, Editor and Printer of a Glasgow news- 
paper entitled f The Spirit of the Union,’ was tried before the High 
, Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, for (constructive) sedition, evinced 
by libels of the nature then and since denominated * radical.’ ' 


The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty , with recommeuda|ion|0 
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the lenity of the Court. The Court o verr^ra^'diiti tfction taken 
by the counsel for the prisoner between verbafand actual sedition,' 
and also between banishment and transportation, and sentenced the 
prisoner tquhe transported for Jive years. 

The, Williams, Editor of the f Durham Chronicle,’ at 

PurhampSraPft for a libel on the clergy, (the last case we shall 
notice,) not from any novelty in its circumstances, but 

from t^Spents of the counsel employed, and the more than 
profesSM3™gB|with which they were exerted. When such men as 
Brougha^^^ Scarlett are opposed to each other in a case of libdl, 

(joiMp "places of the law do not ‘ come mended from their 
tongues jT on the contrary, they appear then more contemptible 
and revolting when contrasted with their irrepressible appeals to the 
reason of the jury, and their unworthy attempts, by means of the 
ainbiguities of language, to conceal the irreconcileable contrariety 
between the law which controls alike prosecutor, defendant, judge, 
and jury, and those arguments by which the one seeks to draw down 
on the defendant, and the other to avert from him, temporal penalties 
for the expression of unfavourable opinions of the clergy. It is 
really lamentable that men so highly gifted can bdvcontent from 
year to year to play last and loose with the harsh and tyrannous 
maxims of inveterate law, instead of endeavouring to divest it of 
those marks of its barbarous origin, those vestigia ruris , which so 
slowly yield to the humanizing influence of time. The precarious 
temperaments by which trial by jury f hinders that severe letter from 
crushing us,’ are not merely infractions of the letter of the law, buj^ 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, direct and positive violation* 
of its purport, intent, and spirit, so that almost all who escape des- 
truction are illegally rescued from a lawful doom. 

' Mr. Scarlett. — Gentlemen, allow me to say, that if the lan- 
guage used had been of that proper sort which belongs to fair dis- 
cussion, I believe no man of the Church of England would think it 
worth while to take any notice of it. If he had found any set of 
men backward in doing what they were called upon to do, he might 
have made what remarks he pleased upon such conduct ; or if any 
single clergyman hall neglected what might be thought his duty, or 
had been charged with the neglect of it, it would be impossible to 
blame any remarks upon such conduct ; but it is not justifiable, it is 
not to be endured, that the whole body of the clergy, and the whole 
Established Church, should be attacked and brought into contempt, 
because the clergy here were not loud in their grief, being, perhaps, 
more sincere, and because the bells were not rung on occasion of the 
Queen’s death, but suppressed their emotions ! 

If there had been any foundation for the latitude of toleration here 
asserted to the law, it must have comprehended the case then before 
the Court j for Mr. Williams found a f set of men backward irt 
doing what they were called on to do,’ and f made what remarks 
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fkmtd upon But this degree of Jafit*$e is falla* 

qioualy pretended to pc enjoyed for the purpose of charging Mr. 
Williams With having exceeded the liberal scope allowed to him, by 
attacking and bringing into contempt the whole body o^the clergy, 
If Mr. Williams had done so, it must have he^b&aj^k he had 
found the great majority of them backward in th&dp| 4 ^e,of their 
duties j for Mr. Scarlett’s statement of the liberty pro- 

vides impunity not merely for the utmost desirable, utmost 
possible range of animadversion and invective. It ihaJ§ 3 a the press 
that ‘ chartered libertine * which it ought to be, becauscHhen only 
truth and falsehood wage an equal war. What consistency is there* 
then, between his saying that Mr. Williams might attack individuals, 
and sets of men, but that it was unjustifiable, and not to be endured, 
that he should attack the whole } As reasonable and more plausible 
would it have been, to say that general censure might be scattered 
over the whole body as coming short of their duties, aftd chilling 
the people’s love for the establishment, but that it could not be 
endured that reproach should be directed against individuals and 
sets of men. Was it that Mr. Scarlett thought it would be easier 
to justify the conduct of the whole body than of its subdivisions } 
and that to insist on the defendant’s comments being levelled at the 
Whole church, would tend more to inflame the jury with ideas of 
^evolutionary violence and sacrilegious pillage ? It so happened, 
however, that Mr. Williams was accused of libelling the united 
Church of England and Ireland, and more especially the Clergy of 
Durham \ and the Jury, after a contest of nearly six hours, found 
bfrn guilty of the latter part of the charge only ; that is, they found 
him guilty of what Mr. Scarlett had said might be done without 
offence, and acquitted him of what he said was unjustifiable and nofj 
to be endured 1 # 

* Mr. Scarlett. — Who is the writer of this ) Is he a member 
of the Church ? Is he aware that it is by law established, and must, 
therefore y be entitled to respect 1 Her power will soon be shaken, 
if you destroy the veneration and respect which belong to her . Or 
does he belong to the Kirk of Scotland V kc. * If a name so odious 
belongs to the Established Church of Englatd, I agree with Mr* 
Williams that it is full time it should be put down and abolished. 
If their character is so offensive, they ought not to exist, and they 
cannot long exist in this country, where establishments are governed 
by public opinion.* 

, He agrees with Mr. Williams as to the Conclusion 5 but wheti 
Mr. Williams endeavours to establish his premises, Mr. Scarlett 
resumes his ‘ thunder,’ wherewith to overwhelm his opponent} 
Jtfe proposes a conference, but demands implicit assent to all his 
Own assertions, on pain of imprisonment. He admits that esta* 
'blishments ought to be governed by public opinion, but every man 
toUst ascertain his neighbour’s opinion by intuition, for it it uni&fb 



to afOW afld pWmtilgnw an adverse ojrtnftMR Aid whole ttodbtf, 
of ft ttiit majority of it , are hostile td the eftabhshment | unfit 
public Opinion U decidedly formed, the minority must not attempt 
to instruct ftpd lead it, but where all defence of the existing: institn> 
ttoh it is justifiable, and may be endured, that the 

majoriti^wiSl Irobrish their weapons, and slay the slain, and exberjt 
each otnerWbe steadfast and immoveable in their principles, and 
in the ch^Npmetit of every rebellious imagination. 

* If ft VtStffiany of the people,’ said Mr. Scarlett, more explicitly, N 
* are attached to their own religion, and to the Established Churcnt, 
and if we ate not to take their feelings from this correct judge— a* 
tnany do their political opinions, and religious too, from newspapers 

hen This statement is a libel. I think a different sentiment 
prevails in every class of this glorious community. That is, I think 
the majority is on oUr side * and every majority has a legal right 
and natural inclin^Jion to oppress the non-conforming minority.’ 

‘ Mr. Brougham. — Gentlemen, he has called my client, i( that 
unhappy man.” Unhappy, indeed, but not the only unhappy man, 
if the jjoctrine of my learned friend receives the sanction of youf 
verdict, for such a verdict, I fearlessly tell you, would be the utter 
destruction of the liberties of us all , 1 

Upon this we would adjure Mr. Brougham to declare, not fearlessly, 
but conscientiously, and with that solemn regard to accuracy that 
the importance of the subject demands, whether the doctrine of hii 
learned friend was not strictly consonant to law, and whether out 
liberties have been utterly destroyed by the sanction which that 
doctrine did receive both from the Judge who presided (Mr. Baroff 
Wood) and from the verdict of the jury ) A jury may give an 
erroneous or corrupt verdict, find thereby inflict a limited portion of 
mischief * but nothing less than vices and defects in the law itself 
ca,n endanger our liberties * so that if Mr. Brougham did sincerely, 
and with a well-grounded fearlessness of the charge of inconsistency, 
think a law under which a verdict against Mr. Williams could be 
obtained (as hundreds of such verdicts have been and will be 
obtained) destructixe of liberty, he was bound from that moment 
to consider it a sacred duty to labour, in season and out of season, 
to procure the repeal of a law which is assuredly incompatible wif^ 
liberty * and until that repeal take place, to extenuate nothing in 
stating the law to the jury, and especially to abstain from misrepte* 
Renting it, and from declaiming as if there was nothing to object to 
itd principle, nothing to wish changed in its enactments. 

* Mr. Brougham. — The Church is not more established, nor 
more protected, than those civil institutions, offices, 'and office- 
bearers, each of which is recognized and favoured as much as the 
Church* but I never yet have heard, and I trust I never shall* 
least of all do X expect the lesson which your verdict will this da^ , 



reat, ti> tear that fhos^officers and office-bearers, ttid &ii those in- 
stitutions, sacred and secular, and the conduct of all, Whether lay- 
men or priests, who administer them, are not the fair subjects of 
open, untrammelled, manly, zealous, and even vehement discussion 
as long as this country pretends to liberty, and prides h&ffelf in. the 
possession of a free press — open, untrammelled, manlyj$jaijpus, and 
even vehement discussion/ t 

Would such a measure of liberty, guarded and fenceffjby so many 
sounding words, have sufficed to protect Mr, Williams, %nd stop the 
mouth of his prosecutor ? Not in the least. Mr. Scarlett himself 
admitted that public officers in church and state were subjects of 
fair discussion, and that when they failed in their duty, a public 
writer might make what remarks he pleased on their conduct 3 and 
yet if he pleased to wound their feelings by charging them, how- 
ever truly, with want of ability, want of integrity, or wapt of right 
principles and inclinations, he has exceeded the bounds of ‘ fair, 
open, untrammelled discussion,’ tolerated by thrlaws of a country 
which yet pretends to liberty, and prides herself on the possession 
of a free press, merely because there is free access to the use 6f the 
mechanical instrument. * 

* Mr. Brougham. — If the liberty of the press, and all we enjoy 
under it, is to be sacrificed, at least let it not be this day. Leave it 
to be destroyed by arbitrary princes — by bartered corrupt parlia- 
ments— by an army degraded by the lash, and employed to enslave — 
by a pampered House of Lords — by a venal House of Commons 
—by a soldier, uniting the talents of a usurper with those of a 
captain — to these tools, to these legitimate hands, if the press must 
be destroyed, leave the deed to be done j let it not suffer with you, 
whose office and existence would be , nothing without its vigorous 
alliance. Lor the sake of that hierarchy against whom a fatal blow 
is now aimed, proclaim that light must continue to visit every 
recess of that hierarchy, and by that light that its abuses must be 
destroyed.’ 

Again, the existence of the liberty of the press is supposed to 
depend on the breath of a jury, though so firmty established by law 
that it would require an arbitrary prince, a corrupt parliament, and 
& degraded army to subvert it. If there was nothing illegal, nothing 
Which the law regarded as criminal in that sort of untrammelled ana 
Vehement discussion which constituted the libel before the Court, 
what had Mr. Williams to fear? Why should Mr. Brougham 
manifest so intense an anxiety for the result? In that case he 
would have been sure of saving his client, e^en in spite of a verdict 
against him. But if, on the other hand, the paper had all the legal 
ingredients of guilt, and if the judicial recognition of that fact was,' 
a& Mr. Brougham contended, incompatible with freedom of discus- 
sion, then the jury could not sacrifice an illusive privilege which 
had po substantial existence 3 and there needed no arbitrary prince 
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and veoal parfjsment to abolish what seemed &4emple of 
but was in reality a prison. It is worse than nugatory, it is^eowtrV 
ful and insulting, to bid the jury proclaim the concession of another 
great ch&fto& which is far beyond their competence to grant- 
■ Some of ttieremarks of the 'Edinburgh Review* on the report 
Of the plpWiligs in this important case, are not less deserving of 
notice than the passages which have just been considered. ' The’ 
conduct of ,ifjk .clergy,’ says the reviewer, ' must not, it seems, ,be 
made the subject of any comment : they claim an exemption from 
that jurisdiction which the public opinion has for near a century 
and a half exercised over all other bodies of men in this country j, 
they are resolved to do as they please, and to answer all unpleasant 
observations by the compendious logic of the Crown-office. We 
dare not, therefore, expose our London publishers to any risk by 
assigning any reasons for the fact, which is however indisputable, 
and may still, we \yould fain hope, be stated historically, that, of 
late years, the higher classes of the Church have not been held in 
perfect affection and veneration by the people at large among our 
southern neighbours j that pluralities and non-residence,’ &c. &c. 

And so he proceeds to set forth a grave and elaborate, and there- 
fore infinitely more effective and impressive, libel, than that of which 
Mr. Williams was found guilty. If his London publishers, there- 
fore, escaped penal retribution, it was not because the acuteness of 
the libeller was more than a match for the logic of the Crown-office, 
but owing to some of those extraneous and accidental circumstances, 
not to say that the victors might be somewhat lassate if not satiate y 
on which, more than on its intrinsic qualities, the fate of every libel, 
and the connivance, animadversion, or frustration of the law regard- 
ing it depends. # A 

But what is most worthy ofi observation in the above quotation, 
is the claim imputed to the dignitaries of the Church, of an exemp- 
tion from that jurisdiction which the public opinion has , for near a 
century and a half, exercised over all other bodies of men in this 
country . What ! have there been no prosecutions for libel, no 
commitments for constructive contempts, no fines, imprisonments, 
pilloryings, during near a century and a hall, except for libels on. 
the clergy ? Did the House of Commons acknowledge the juris-’ 
diction of public opinion, when they prosecuted Owen, Wilkes* 
Stockdale, and Reeves ? Did Lord 8 1. Vincent, when first Loxd 
of the Admiralty — did Lord Ilardwickc, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland — did Queen Caroline, acknowledge it ? Another Edinburgh 
Reviewer* asserts, thal^ the utmost readiness to prosecute has, at 
different times, been found in persons conscious that the truth only 
had been proclaimed against them.’ With what colour of truth. 


* No. liii. p. 150. 


* No. lxxiv. art. 4. 
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t&», il it said, that tfc* clergy alone awaken the d&mant terrors 
of the law i that with respect to them alone the press is not practi* 
v fciily free \ and that public opinion, f safe from the throne, the pulpit, 
ana the bar/ does exercise a sovereign jurisdiction over all other 
bodies of men ? Even if the law had granted an impolitic and 
unjust exemption in favour of the clergy, from a control to which 
all other men were subject, it would be unreasonable to make the 
least culpable party responsible for so unwise a law, Jodieap all the 
odium attending it on them, while not a syllable of censure, not a 
hint of disapprobation, not the faintest remonstrance, is directed 
against the legislative authors of the grievance. 

Says the Reviewer : ‘ So that one dignitary, Mr. Phillpotts, de* 
fames him, (Mr, Williams,) and his brethren join in bearing down, 
ay the intolerable opprehsions of the law, the defamed man 
for retorting upon his calumniator.’ The act of those r who resort 
to the law is denounced, not as vindictive and upchristian, but as an 
intolerable oppression, while the law itself is tolerated without a 
murmur 5 and the ever-recurring fits of sympathy for the victim, 
and indignation against the licensed oppressor, pass away without 
exciting an attempt to remedy the evil ! 

The practical, analytical, d posteriori review which has now been 
taken of the operation of the law of libel, will be found, it is hoped, to 
have amply supported all the objections which were advanced in the 
first article, on a theoretical, synthetical, d priori consideration of 
the subject. It has been shown, we trust, that while the instances of 
hardship or injustice occasioned by malice, ignorance, or inadvert- 
ence, in the administration of other branches of the criminal law, 
are rare and accidental exceptions to the general result, the instances 
of gross mistake and flagrant oppression in the administration of 
the Mw of libel are its natural and proper consequences \ that the 
law is in reality what Lord Mansfield declared it would become, 
# in every particular cause what any twelve men who happen to bo- 
jury maybe inclined to think and that while it affords the 
meaps pf gratifying feelings of rancour and prejudice, it has no 
tendency whatever to abate the licentiousness and correct the tem- 
per of the press, but, on the contrary, counteracts that moral re- 
straint to whose benign influence and pervading energy we must 
look for an organ of public opinion, which shall stand more in awe 
pf its own power of reprehension than it now does of fine, impri- 
lament, and banishment. 

[In the succeeding articles of this Series, a view will be taken of 
the Theoretical and Practical State of tluj Doctrine of Summary 
Commitment for constructive contempts ot the Houses of Porlia» 
fl^nj^and Courts of Justice,] 



SlSMONDi ON iSl/AVERY — ERRORS RESPECTING THE StA*© tflP 

Society at the Cape of Good Hope, 

■ ’ 1 To the Editor of the Oriental Herald , 

. Sir,— I have read, but have not had leisure to think, throughjfc© 
splendid article ‘ On Domestic Slavery and its Effects ’ in the last 
Oriental Herald. I therefore leave out of view its power, its e*> 
cellent tendency, and its innumerable beauties, which require taste, 
and time, and reflection, to be duly valued, and fix at once, like all 
superficial people, on its defects. 

The first defect is — a bad argument against slavery. The writer 
says : ‘ When a man gets possession of slaves, he feels an aversion? 
to, and contempt fojr, manual labour.’ Is this peculiar to the pos- 
sessor of this species of property ? How many of your acquaintance 
feel a love and reverence for manual labour in their own case } Are 
the members of his Majesty’s Council good workmen } Hownany 
of the aristocracy, landed proprietors, and monied men, wear leathern 
aprons } All labour is on compulsion. It is endured for its reward, 
which is rest, and the indulgence of self-will. Who would, from a 
mere love of labour, sweep the streets, plead ugly cases at the bar,' 
recant in the House, or climb chimneys } I would not even write 
this letter if any body else would do it for me. 

The next defect is — a misapplication of the above cited remarks 
to the Dutch Colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, bottomed on the 
authority of Vaillant and Mr. Barrow. These were travellers both, 
and they have asserted their privilege. Residing at the Cage, X 
have seen and known that they; representations are erroneous. Who 
built the substantial and elegant houses to be found in every part 
of the colony where there is a spring of water and a practicable soil ? 
Who planted the vineyards, which require infinite toil and unremitted 
superintendence ? Who subdued the wild beasis, and repulsed the 
barbarians ? — The Cape Colonist, who is represented as being of 
necessity slothful add stupid, because the owner of slaves. Buf 
who rendered all these efforts of no effect ? dissipated the aecunm*» f 
lated security, comfort, and wealth, and splendour of ages l — Lor^( 
Charles Somerset, an Englishman, who possessed a salary of A 

a year ! Sir, I detest slavery, and will do my best to bring it to hi} 
end but I also hate hypocrisy. England was the nursing-mother 
of slavery, and of sinecures. Are the last less hostile to a love of 
f manual labour ’ than the first ? r 

By the way, are the English aware that the Dutch Goverhittsilt 
at the Cape had formed a plan for abolishing slavery, and for raising 
the aborigines to a level with the European intruders, as early m 
the year 1803 ? and that this plan was defeated by their capture in 
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WW* sure Mr. Barrow was not, when he ^bjjU^ bis mass 
'■SS^JMBSk the Cape Dutch. Such is the ‘fact : a law|brohibiting 
of any slave was promulgated by the^utofcsin 1803. 
Ipjpt that date, every human being landed at the Cape .was, accord- 
ihgto Dutch law, a free' person. Many similar schemes were in 
embryo when benevolent England stepped in. Oh, how I hate 
hypocrisy ! 

.Ate third defect is contained in a quotation from Vaiilant, stating 
thdJa * Cape Colonist never grants freedom to children born from 
her and his female slaves.’ This looks shocking to benevolent 
England. At the Cape its aspect is less horrid, because the Dutch 
law secures not only the freedom of such children, but of the mothers 
of such children. If a female slave has a child by her master, by 
the Cape Dutch law she is free, her child is free, and all her future 
children are free. Is it the same in English colonies ? 

The next defect is contained in a quotation, from Barrow, who 
observes, that f there exists so little affection between relations, that 
one scarcely sees two brothers converse together ; and how cafi it 
be otfllrwise,’ he continues, ‘ when his brothers and sisters are con- 
sidered as the vilest of his property V I have shown that the cause 
of this phenomenon does not and cannot exist, and I know from ex- 
perience and observation that the phenomenon itself exists only in 
Mr. Barrow’s brain, or, more correctly, in his spleen. '' Being in 
office and addicted to scribbling, he had recommended an ( iron-rod* 
for this wretched colony, and to justify his prescription he repre- 
sented the people as destitute of natural affection. The present 
enemies of the settlement have adopted a different argument for the 
mite ofthe iron-rod, and the Commissioners of Inquiry have sanc- 
tiajttd it in their thin ambiguous report. The institution of Juries 
wo® be dangerous, they say, because * the attachment existing 
between relations, and arising from family connections, is stronger 
and farther extended in this colony than perhaps in any other coun- 
ttylju the world.’ Both parties, you see, are twisting the same rope, 
but different ends. Good God ! was this world made for such 
inert ib rule and talk about ? 

The last defect I shall notice is contained in*the following words r 
‘ Our author proves by facts, by the circumstantial evidence of all 
J^ellers, the contempt for every kind of instruction among the 

t dh Colonists of the Cape of Good Hope.’ How does the follow* 
feet agree with this view ? Two years ago, in spite of the deter- 
mined oppositfon and threats of the English Governor, a public 
Journal was established at the Cape, aqig in the course of a few 
the number circulated amounted to nearly two thousand a 
ipid this look like apathy or contempt for instruction ) It 
been suppressed by Lord Bathurst, for having extpjcted 
an article #rom the f Times,’ which the editor, in his Lordship s en- 
judgment, had- no right to do. And how did these sloth- 
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fill unnattit^fcotiitemners of instruction* act Hinder stlcii 
stanbes ? 'jgbey ^ent one petition to the King in Counci^J^^Mj 
to Parlianretit, jjjfriying for a local legislature, trial by jur^lupp|B 
liberty of the press; — strong proofs these of Vandalism. Bpt wifi? 
shall we say the Government by whom these requests are trdATOf 
with contempt? Itemember also that it was an English Governor 
who, three years ago, prohibited the formation of a literary soci&ty, 
subscription library, and museum, at Cape Town, put down the pM§8. 
banished a printer, ploughed up the Dutch botanic garden, andlrnd 
it under a. crop of cabbages and leeks for his family, and barley for 
his horses, and cut down for fuel the beautiful trees which adorned 5 ' 
and protected it from the east wind. Depend upon it, Sir, the balance' 
of barbarism in this case inclines to the English side. 

Repeating my admiration of the article generally, I remain, Sir, 
yoUr obedient servant, % 

J. F. <i i f 


An Account of the Cultivation of Sago in the East. 

( From the ‘ Singapore Chronicle of Feb. 15 , 1827 ^ 

With the view of expatiating on the rise and progress of this v 
Commodity, which, about forty years ago, was almost entirely un- 
known in a European market, except medicinally, being recom- 
mended as a restorative in phthisis and emaciations, we shall com*; 
mence by describing the nature of the soil and situation which W? 
favourable to it, the progress *jf vegetation, and the expens«|flbf^ 
bringing it to market in its crucip state ; and subsequently entenhto^ 
a detail of the process of retinement as practised here, remarking 
on the cost of labour and profit of manufacture attending its refine-'* 
ment from the first stage, to what is called pearl sago, with stdtte^ 
ments of the import of the farinaceous pith or medulla, and’bx|K)rt^ 
of the refined pearl sago, with the various uses to which it iYap-$ 
plied, and such general remarks as present themselves for consi-,' 
deration. , * s w* 

Growing in an almost wild state in many places in our immie S 
diate vicinity, it claims our particular attention — in the first place, 
an articl&of considerable export ; and, secondly, to use Dr. Johil||| 
son’s definition of it, as ‘ a kind of eatable grain* increasing in de- ’ 
mand, improving in quajjty, and in the manufacture of which, 
Singapore, within the last year, has not only surpassed in qu^j|V,- 
but exceeded in quantity that of any other place. ; ' 

In Mr 'Indian Archipelago,’ Crawfurd says, r Sago is an Article of 
exportation to' Europe, — to India, principally Bengal, — aud io China. ... 
It is in its granulated form alone that it is ever sent abroad. The H 
Oriental Herald, Vol 14 . ; 2 M . t 
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best sago is the produce of Siak, on the north coast pf Sumatra. 
|Jhifl is of a light brown colour, the grains large, ahd not easily 
p|oken. The sago of Borneo is the next in value j it is whiter, but 
"•'iftbre friable. The produce of the Moluccas, thegreatest in quan- 
tity, is of the smallest estimation. The cost of granulated sago, 
from the hand of the grower or producer, is about twice the price of 
rice in Java, or a dollar a picul. In the market of Malacca, the, sago 
ofoSiak may be had at from two to three dollars per picul. The 
sago of Borneo has been .sold to the European merchant, in Java, as 
low as If dollars a picul. The foreign exporter will be able to ship 
the former at from 3| to 4| dollars per picul. It may here be 
worth mentioning, that, within the last few years, the Chinese of 
Malacca have invented a process by which they refine sago so a3 to 
give it a fine pearly lustre. Not above four or five hundred picpls 
of this are manufactured. It is thought that it may be obtained at 
about six dollars per picul, when the supply is more equal to the de- 
mand. A small quantity of it exposed for sale in the London 
market, in 1818, sold for about tbrice the price of ordinary sago. — 
Vol. jii. page 348. And be describes the sago palm (metfoxylon 
sagu) as a native of that portion of the Archipelago in which the 
easterly monsoon is the boisterous and rainy one — as the eastern 
portion of Celebes, and Borneo, to the north of Mindanao, to the 
south of Timur, and to the east of New Guinea, and says, that the 
great island of Ceram is of all others most distinguished for its pro- 
duction. He doubts it being indigenous in the western parts of the 
Archipelago^ and draws some curious and interesting inferences from 
the various designations under which the sago palm is distinguished 
in the different languages of the islanders, tending to prove that in 
the western parts it is an exotic. He gives a sketch of the sago 
hardest, and the modes of preparing the farina for consumption, 
with the various economical uses to which the different portions of 
the sago palm arc applied at some length, and winds up with the 
rough estimate of an English acre yielding 8,000 pounds of raw 
meal a-year. — See vol. i. page 383 to 393. We do not pride our- 
sm on our skill in botany, and submit quietly to be led, in the 
term (metroxylon sagu) given to the palm tree, called rumbiya , 
by the Malays of this part of the world, which produces the pith, 
afterwards manufactured into sago ; though we are not obliged to 
confess that we are led blindly, inasmuch as the latest work we have 
had it in our power to consult, calls sago the production of the 
’ c yeas revoluta , and the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ has it the cycas 
cireinalis, a genus of plants, however, classed by Linnaeus first 
among the palms, and afterwards amongst the ferns ; so fa* we 
xmy be allowed to admit that which we cannot confute j this knotty 
point settled, we may proceed to business, and, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, will divide the subject into two parts, and. speafcfirst of 
the crude, then the refined state. Its crude state'—Six&i • . • 1 
" , - W V; * G 
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Low marshy situations shut out, but at no great distf iT ^ 
the sea, ana well watered by fresh water, seem most produ 
The soil in such' situations, to the depth of several feet, is gene] 
a flaccid mould, composed chiefly of decayed vegetable matter, i 
extremely peryious to water; below the above depth a stratum. of 
marine formation generally exists. According to Raffles, on JftV& 
this tree is found only in a few low and marshy situations, andjbe 
preparation of sago ' from the pith is not known to the inhabitant#/ 
Marsden says, that sago is but little used by the Sumatrans $ and 
CraWfurd, as we have before stated, presumes that in this, or the 
western part of the Archipelago, the sago palm is an exotic. Our 
inquiries have been unavailing in the attempt to discover it as indi- 
genous in our neighbourhood, and w r e feel confident that it does not 
exist in the native wild state to the eastward of Romeo. 


The best 'sago produced in our vicinity, is from the islands Of 
Appong and Panjang* which form the east bank of Brewer’s Straits, 
or properly Salat Panjang j and next in quality, is that from the 
rivers Mandha, KAtftman, Goung, Egal, Plandok, and Anak Sirka, 
lying between the Campar and lndragiri rivers, on Sumatra or Pulo 
Percha,as it is called by the Malays. Of least value is the produce ! 
of the islands of Burn, Ungab, and Kundor, in the Straits of Dryon 
or Salat Duri. The sago palm is found in several other places, in 
small quantities, but seldom cut down by the lazy possessors of it, 
to whom it probably descended through a long line of equally slug- 
gish ancestors, from some Inclii of Zcnnandaulu, who had better 
notions when he planted it. The nature of the soil in the places 
we have mentioned is very similar, all of them deep bogs, next tty 
impassable to one unaccustomed to such walking. 

Cutting down and burning th£ jungle is all the preparation re- 
quired previous to planting the palm, which is best done from the 
seed, a small black nut, about the size of a pullet’s egg, at abotit 
five fathoms apart. • 

Plantations have been tried from the suckers, but the injury jftis* 
tained by their roots in the separation from the parent stem has 
invariably retarded theif growth above a year. 

From seven to ten years is the time it takes for the tree to beat^g 
fruit, when planted from the seed in the first instance j cutting?;^ 
down, for., their pith, commences generally at about the age of six otvg 
seven ye&fs j after this period the pith gradually loses its moisture, 
and is no longer fit for the purpose when the tree comes into bearing. 

Sago is cultivated in lar^h patches, divided into lots, the property 
of individuals, and as much as one man, his wife and family, chbtt 
to look after j I say choose, because it is not as much as they cotm, 
if theywbmld attend. One man, as above, can manage 100 fathoms » 
square j upon this he plants 400 seeds, and subsists himself fbr the * 
Erst six or seven years on his means, not unfrequently leaving tht 
* 2M2 
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f eato take care of themselves, until he can eomn&nce cutting j 
m that day the supply is constant j each tree from ten 

twenty suckers, which increase so rapidly tMt the /owner is 
obliged to thin them constantly ; a good tree yields from forty to 
fifty tampins, and the worst ever cut down about twenty-five j this 
is on Appong. The tampin of Appong is to that of Mandha as four 
is to five ) and is a rough measure made of the leaves of the sago- 
tree, of a conical form, twenty to thirty inches long, with a base of 
about eight inches diameter ; both ends of this are stuffed with the 
refuse pith, to prevent the escape of the farina ; and the tampin of 
Appong holds, on an average, nineteen pounds avoirdupois ) thus, 
seven tampins very nearly equal a picul of this place, or 133^ lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

It will be needless to speak of the sago of each place, differing 
but a little in quality, and in the measures they arc sold by, as the 
acuteness of the Chinese brings them all to tliefr true level on arrival 
here. One remark on the stupidity of the cultivators may be no- 
ticed, viz. 100 tampins of Appong may always be purchased on the 
spot, cheap or dear, at other places it matters not, for G 1-4 reals, 
or Spanish dollars, 5. 12, as a Spanish dollar or a real is the same 
thing with them, and both go alike for 2 1G doits or 82 cents of a 
Spanish dollar of Singapore : if the person in quest of sago takes 
doits, they must be of the small kind, but thick. At Mandha, on 
the same principle, the same number of tampins may be had for 
, Spanish dollars, 9. 61. Kow the Appong measure yields 14 piculs, 
29 catties, and the Mandha IT piculs, 8G catties j a difference against 
Appong, of Spanish dollars, 2. 51, and all because tliey say it has 
been the adat or custom to sell it so ! 

One person is sufficient to clear the underwood away, as it grows 
up in every lot of 100 fathoms ^square. The whole family are, 
however, fully required when at times they cut down for manu- 
facture, which is always done on the spot where the tree is felled. 
Th^y prepare the number of tampins, or measures, required for the 
ifeeption of the sago, in the first instance, and put them out to dry : 
they ftien fell the tree, and split it in halve* by means of wedges, 
build a temporary house over it, and dig out the pith with hoes made 
from the rind ot the treej this they carry up into the house, the 
floor of which is latticed so close, as just to allow the finer parts of 
the medulla to pass through, on beingwetted with water ajftd, trodden 
by the feet j into this house the produce of the trees is brought, two 
or three at a time, and all the finer parts are carried down by the 
water into the trunks of the trees, three or. four feet in diameter, 
Wjjfich are cleanly hollowed out, and left below to receive it. In 
order that no waste may take place, they lead a mat, made also of 
ihe leayes of the palm, from the floor of the work-simp dd^h into 
tie shells^ of the trees, and this carries the water wfthbut spilling 
any: “they trample it until the water passes through clear of the 
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farina, and /then throw away the refuse, keeping sufficient m^ejy 
to stuff thpjnds of the tampin. By the next day the medtllla b|j|| 
settled in .the trunks of the trees, leaving the water at the top j fipSi 
is drawn off, and the sago flour thrown in its wet state into theta$8? 
pin already prepared, and left to strain itself : some refuse pitlfjU 
then put on- the end before left open, the base of the cone, and the 
work is done. The shell of the tree is then cut up for firewood, or 
in slips, and thrown into the marsh to prevent the poor devils going 
quite over head, in carrying down the sago to boats waiting for it. 
This is always their duty, for if the Malays, who come to purchase, 
could not get this included in their agreement, the chances are, they 
wo|[ld go elsewhere in search of the sago. Sago once made is 
obliged to be kept wet, or it would spoil in a few days ; again, kept 
constantly wet, the tampin leaves soon rot ; cultivators cannot there- 
fore keep p stock ready but at a greater risk than these savages 
choose to undergo. , They have a method of frying the meal over 
the fire, called there sagu ranching , which sells for a real or 82 cents.* 
of a Spanish dollar, for sixteen of their gantongs are equal to twenty 
of Singapore or one picul. This, however, will not keep longj as 
damp throws it all into a glutinous mass, and in a short time spoils 
it, and it may easily be supposed that their situations are not very 
dry and airy ! At Appong the sago is made by Orang Utan, or 
people of the woods, who speak a jargon of Malayan, are not Mo- 
hammedans, and cat the hogs, deer, &c. with which their island 
abounds ; and the maritime Malays, who visit them for sago, are 
obliged to be always upon their guard, and not unfrequentlywait 
two months for the cargo of a few hundred tampins ; if they take 
money to purchase, they get it much quicker, but require additional . 
caution in making advances. There are said to be about 350 souls, 
and that the produce might be Aut down at 3,000 piculs a-year. The - 
most of these people arc dependents of Siak and Campar ; the chiefs 
of the former place exercising a system of extortion anctyapipe, 
enough to induce any other class of people less accustomed, tO desert ; 
the place. The cultivators in the other places are Malays*, and 
much superior, though their exports are severally less $ and traf- 
ficking with them is fiot so dangerous or uncertain. ^ ** 

Appong has 350 souls employed, and could produce 3.00® piculs $ 

\ this would afford, under all the disadvantages at which they sell" it, ... 
1024 .Spanish dollars per annum, a sum quite adequate to the ' 
demon® for foreign luxuries of people who do not eat rice, and 
live Ujton the produce of their woods. The people of Sink Wb re 
the chief importers of sago into Malacca, whence erroneously it got 
the name of Siak sago, described as the best by Crawfiird. Siak 
itself exports no sago. * 

Malays Jill agree that the cultivation of sago is the mbst profit- 
able of iff^iltural pursuits, not yielding to even the cultivation of ; 
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flee by sawurs, for once in bearing, the trees are fld 
equally profitable, and require little or no labour. 

' The miserable state of barbarism in which the cultivators of sago 
exist, puts all, calculation at defiance ; but we do not hesitate in 
3aying, if any person would commence here, — and there are many 
places peculiarly favourable to it, and of considerable extent-— that 
the profits of an English acre, when the trees were once fit to cut, 
^ould amount on a low estimate to 50/. sterling per annum, after 
paying all expenses. 

This, too, is a branch of agriculture that a European might 
engage in, without the certainty of being robbed, which pertains to 
the culture of spices, &c. 


The Moolee-Wha. 


f ersified from 


Barrow's translation of the Chinese , by a young 
West Indian.) 


How lovely is this branch of flowers. 
Fresh severed from its own bright bowers ! 
Some gentle hand that pluck’d the spray, 
Had dropp’d it here at dawn one day. 

And I, the owner of this home. 

Will cherish it for days to come. 

And wear its cluster’d gems, to be 
A charm for happy hours to me ,* 

But ne’er beyond my doot shall shine 
Its beauty, for ’t is mine— ’t is mine ! 

How lovely is this Moolee flower. 

Bright blooming in its leafy bower* 
Excelling all the flowers that grace • , 

The chosen vase their resting place f ! 
And I, the owner of this home. 

Will treasure it for days to come. 

And wear its gather’d branch, to be 
A charm alone to me— to me ; ' v 

And fear lest eyes, that see it shine, 
Should envy me this flower of mine. 
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Police Regulations refused Registration by the 
f< ,i; Court of Bombay. 


A . D. 1826. Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation L * 

ATtule, Ordinance, and Regulation for better defining and extendr 
ing the powers and jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions aiui. 
of Magistrates of the Police, and for amending and consolidating 
into one Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, sundry provisions relating 
to such powers and jurisdiction. Passed by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council of Bombay on the 26th day of September, 
1826, and registered in the Honourable the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, on the day of 1826. 

Preamble. 

Whereas, for facilitating the prompt, just, and effectual correction 
of petty offences, and for further promoting the good order anAhivil 
government of this Presidency, it is expedient that the Rule, ordi- 
nance, and Regulation 1. of 1812, should be amended, and that the 
powers and jurisdiction thereby vested in the court of petty sessions 
and in the police magistrates should be better defined, and extended 
by additional provisions 5 and, whereas it would tend to simplify 
the same, if the said Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation thus amended, 
and the additional provisions hereinafter ordained, should be conso- 
lidated into one newly modified Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation* 
Be it therefore ordained, by the authority of the HonWabletfo 
Governor in Council, and in virtue and pursuance of the statute' 
passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George the Third, intituled ‘ An Act for the better settle- 
ment of Fort St. George and Bombay,’ that from and after the due 
publication and registry of this Rule, Ordinance, and Kegul^iop, in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, the said Rule, Ordi- 
nance, and Regulation I. of 1812, shall be and the same is hereby 
repealed, and this Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, consisting of 
the titles and article! hereinafter stated, shall have full force of mw 
within the island and harbour of Bombay, including Cofhba and 
Old Woman’s Island, and shall be strictly obeyed as such by all 
hi® Mlfepty s subjects inhabiting the same. 

Title First. — Of Magistrates . 

1. The Honourable the Governor in Council shall select two or 
more justices of the, peace, who shall be styled magistrates of the 
police, and who shall perform the duties and exerciib the authorities 
m the following articles specified. , 

It ;%>!gistr^es of the police shall ordinarily exercise their 
authori|$$$hin suen as the Honourable the Goyernor iff 

Council from timely* time assign $ and for this purpose they 
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shall attend at their respective offices from ten in* the forenoon to 
three in the afternoon of every day, and they shall always- leave at 
"their pffices information where they maf be foui*L v at apy ; hour of 
the day or night, and if either of them shall be ipcapaeitatedjby 
sickness to act and attend, he shall be bound to procure another 
justice^bf tbc peace to act in his stead. 

. III. Each of these magistrates shall ordinarily within his' own 
district, and occasionally elsewhere within the presidency, <Jo all 
acts that a single justice of the peace may by the law of England 
do within this presidency. 


Title Second ,■ — Of the Petty Sessions . .p* 

I. On every Thursday morning at ten o’clock, a court shall be 
assembled at the office of police within the fort, to be entitled the 
court of petty sessions. 

II. This court shall consist of three or more justices of the peace, 
two of whom shall be magistrates of the police, and the third or 
Others shall be a justice or justices of the peace. 

III. The said court shall exercise over fill offences hereinafter* 
enumerated and ordained, the powers of summary conviction and 
punishment, according to the course pursued by two justices of the 
peace in certain cases under authority of statutes. 

M IV. They shall also exercise a like jurisdiction generally over all 
acts done in violation of the rules now legally passed, or hereafter 
th be legally passed, by the Honourable the Governor in Council 
for £he good order and civil government of the presidency : and 
shall- have power to issue process by warrant or summons, and to 
levy all pecuniary forfeitures or penalties by them duly imposed, by 
means of distress on the goods ami chattels of the offenders, tyid 
hyjsale of the same if unredeemed for the space of six days, in all 
casee^^yhen the mode of issuing process and of levying any such 
pen^( or forfeiture is not specifically provided. 

Vv Tbe said court shall allow reasonable time for defence to all 
persons \hargcd before them. They shall examine witnesses on 
both sides on oath, they shall record in the shortest and plainest 
words the substance of the charge find the evidence, their .<Mnipn 
of thfe guilt or innocence of the person accused, and the, 
which they think fit to inflict, and they shall all sign of 

each day’s proceeding. 

> . VI. They shall;, lay. a summary of the convictions atuf^ujah- 
raents quartefe befbre; the Quarter-Sessions of the P$Bfce # ^the 
iCtojirt of Oyerind Terminer, and the Honourable the Governor in 


VlI. The Court shall have a power of adjourning, and two of 
may summon it on ai^r o&er ^ay of tH^; pesiijee 
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Thursday, at- twenty-four hours notice, if such meeting shall appear 
to be. necessary. V ^ 

VIII. In thefvent of any or either of the magistrates of polM 
being unable to attend the petty sessions, either from indisposition, 
press of business at his own office, or any other reasonable cause, 
one or more of the other justices of the peace may attend, or be 
summoned by the sitting member or members of the court to* attend 
the petty sessions in his or their room. 

Title Third. — Of Constables . 

I. The justices, at their Quarter-Sessions, shall appoint some re- 
spectable European to be High Constable, who shall, in all cases of 
importance, be ready to execute the orders and warrants of the 
magistrates. 

II- Thejr shall also swear in a sufficient number of Europeans to 
be constables, for tKe preservation of quiet and the execution of the 
law. 


III. The court of petty sessions shall have power, by order, to be 
entered among their records, to appoint and swear in such Native 
constables or persons as to them shall from time to time appear 
expedient, to act in preservation of the peace, and in execution bf 
the law $ and by like order to appoint their wages 5 and also by 

like order to arm them in such manner as they may deem fit, all 

such orders to be nevertheless subject to the revision of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 


IV. Provided always, that nothing in these articles shall be, un- 
derstood to prevent the petty sessions or any justice of the peace 
swearing in special European constables to act on any emergency 
calling tor such a temporary measure. 

V. In case of any misbehaviour or negligence of such Native con- 
stables or peons in their duty, either committed in vieW^o^any * 
magistrate of police or of the court of petty sessions, or pray®! 

the oath pf one or more credible witnesses, the said cou^, or^any 
single magistrate police, shall have full power and authority to 
fine such delinquent in any sum not exceeding the amount of three 
months' wages, or to suspend him from his situation for a limited 
altogether to discharge him from the same, as to him or 
theij™p|^jr discretion shall seem fit j and the said court of petty 
se9 a®t||Ppall also havq power in such cases, in lieu of such fine, 
suspeiS^fi; or discharge, to order corporal punishment not exceeding^ 
20 lashel, or imprisonment with hard labour^ for ^period not ex- 
ceeding two months. lJBr 

< ^ ,! -i^r 

Title fourth*— Of petty personal * offences which are iudictMe* 

h' .* * nm, 1 


I. And^wh^reas 


dWand necessity of en 
i magistrates in cases of petty 1 
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been repeatedly urged, as well by petitions to Government from a 
numerous class of the superior Natives, §s by the grand juries in 
tfcfcir presentments, and by the bench of magistrate#; it is -therefore 
hereby ordained, that the court of petty sessions shall exercise th« 
power of summary conviction in all casses of simple larceny, where 
the value of the goods stolen shall not exceed 20 rupees ; such. of- 

* fences to be punishable by tine not exceeding 400 rupees, and in 
addition thereto or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require^ 
imprisonment with hard labour for any time not exceeding six 
months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

II. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
the receiving stolen goods knowing them to have been stolen, wHfcre 
the principal felon has not been convicted though amenable to jus- 
tice, and where the amount of the goods shall not exceed the value 
of 40 rupees 5 such offences to be punishable by fine not* exceeding 
400 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieuthereof, as the case 
may seem to require, imprisonment with hard labour for any time 
not exceeding six months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 
36 lashes. 

III. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
persons having in their possession without authority of Government, 
or other lawful excuse, or with intent to use the same, instruments 
of coining, and likewise in all cases of persons having in theiT pos- 
session any implement of housebreaking with intent feloniously to 
break and enter into any building whatever, such offences to be 
punishable by fine not exceeding 200 rupees, and in addition thereto, 
or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment 
with hard labour for any time not exceeding six months, or corporal 
punishment not exceeding 36 lashes.* 

*IV. The siiid court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
Indeceqjt exposure of the person, or of any obscene exhibition, in any 
,:.plic^^f public resort, such offences to he punishable by fine noli 

* exce£®g 100 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, as 
the fee may seem to require, imprisonment with hard labour for 
any time hot exceeding three months, or eorjforal punishment riot 
exceeding 20 lashes. 

if. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in &llf|ft6aQf 
riots, routs, forcible entries, affrays, and common assaui|j|feii 
, offences of riots, routs, and forcible entries to be punishal^K^ne 
not exceeding 150 rupees, or in lieu thereof, imprisonmen|pbr a 
^ period not excegdingfour months, and the offences of affrfe and 
/ mmmon assatlH|jfo,be punishable by fine not exceeding 100 rupees 
- ^^fi eu thereof, imprisonment for a period not exceedjpg three 

always &at nothing in this title contaiuedfball 
to prevent a 'pro^utor from biir iging suctcaw* 

1 «»* , '■ i '>> r *> .** ' , 
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a grand juiy* if he pleases, or shall hinder the magistrate* them* 
selves from directing the case to be brought before a grand jury, $£ 
the difficulty of the question or the solemnity of the exarnife shaft 
seem to render it fit. ~ 


VII. It shall be lawful for any constable or police-officer, witho# 
warranty to apprehend any person found offending against any article' 
of this title, and to bring such person before any justice or justices 
of the peace, or before the court of petty sessions as he soonest m&f 
and upon the appearance of such person under such apprehension 
before such justice or justices out of sessions, or upon his or her 
appearance under any warrant or summons before the justice or 
justices issuing the same out of sessions, such justice or justices ma £ 
inform himself or themselves, by examination on oath, and may, if 
such matter shall appear to him or them to be proved, commit such 
offender for trial at the next ensuing court of petty sessions, or in- 
stead thereof, at hi& discretion, may take his or her recognizance, 
with sufficient sureties for his or her appearance before the said 
next court. But in case of such appearance before the court of 
petty sessions, either in the first or second instance, and with of 
without Warrant or summons issuing therefrom, such court may, at 
once proceed to the examination of the case as hereinbefore autho- 
rized, and to adjudication, or may commit or bail, as above provided,, 
the person charged till the then next ensuing sessions, according as 
the just investigation of the ease may seem to require. 


Title Fifth . — Of idle and disorderly Persons , and of Rogues and 
Vagrants . 

I. The said court of petty sessions, shall exercise like power of 
summary conviction in all caste of persons found commonly loiter- 
ing or wandering about in plates of public resort, who, being able 
to obtain employment whereby they may maintain themselves, shaft* 
refuse or neglect to be so employed, and shall not upon \ 
amination before such court, or before the justice or justice^ 
whom they shall appear as hereinafter provided, give a s^Lk 
account of themselves or of their means of livelihood, and^hey slw* 
exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of persons wandering about by 
night in tjie public streets or highways and not giving /i good-^c- 
Count'Of themselves ; such offences to be punishable by imprisonment ' 
with ll p labour for any time not exceeding one month. 

said^court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all impost 
tors arid pretenders to magical or other preternatural powers, and 
over aft common gamblers who shall not give a satjjfcctory accotmte 
of any other means of livelihood ) such offenders Woe punishably 
by fine not exceeding 50 rupees, or, in lieu thereof, imprisonment 
With hard labour for any time not exceeding one month. - 

The said court sjball exercise like ^ ' 
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and over all persons having no regular hofne, but found Wkhdering 
ijbroad, and lodging in out houses, or in the open ahv or wider tents, 
or in ^rts and waggons, and not being able to give* good account 
of themselves ; and also oyer all persons commonly placing them- 
selves in streets and public places to beg alms, or endeavouring by 
exposure of wounds or deformities to obtain alms •, such offenders 
to be punishable by imprisonment with or without hard labour, as 
the case may seem to require, for any time not exceeding two 
months, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, as the case may 
seem to require, corporal punishment not exceeding 20 lashes. 

IV. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all per- 
sons found having in their possession any gun, pistol, cutlass, dag- 
ger, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon, with intent to assault any 
person or to commit any other illegal act ; or who shall be found 
in or upon any dwelling-house, warehouse, out-house, stable/ Or in 
any inclosed yard, garden, or compound, and $hall not be able to 
give a good account of themselves, or who shall frequent any dock, 
quay, warehouse or avenues, streets or highways leading to the 
same, or any streets, highways or places of public resort whatever, 
with .intent to commit any felony ; such offenders to be punishable 
by fine not exceeding 100 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu 
thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment with hard 
labour for any time not exceeding four months, or corporal punish- 
ment not exceeding 30 lashes. 


. V. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all persons 
escaping or rescuing others from apprehension, custody, or confine- 
ment, under authority of this or any other regulation : or refusing, 
after apprehension for any offence in this title mentioned, to go be- 
fore any justice or justices j or knowingly giving a false account of 
themselves on any examination of sift'll offenders as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, after warning given them of their punishment, or who, 
bound on a charge made against him or her by any recogniz- 
. anCexQ appear before^ the court of petty sessions, shall neglect to 
appear accordingly j such offenders and all other offenders for the 
second term after conviction against any article of this title, to be 
punishable by fine not exceeding 200 rupees, and in addition thereto 
or ^n lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment 
- with hard labour for auy time not exceeding six months, of corporal 
punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

VI. It shall be lawful for any constable or police pfficer, without 
Warrant, to apprehend any person found offending against any article 
this title, a|^to bring such person before any justice or justices 
. of. the peace, or before the court of petty sessions, as he soonest 
may, and upon the appearance of such person under such apprehen- 
sion before such justice or justices out of sessions, or uponhtf or 


arance under any warrant or summons before the justice of 
* * he same offt pf sessions, such justice orjustfceamay 
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inform himself or thems^ves by examination of the person orper$ons 

so appearing, or of any other person on oath, and may, if sfat&l 
matter shall appear to him or them to be proved, commit such "p* 
fender for trial at the next ensuing court of petty sessions, or(|M«0 
thereof, at his discretion, may take his or her recognizance with '* 
sufficient sureties for his or her appearance before the Slid neff|< 
court. But in case of such appearance before the court of petty 
sessions, either in the first or second instance, and with or without 
warrant ojr summons issuing therefrom, such court may at once 
proceed to the examination of the case as herein before authorized 
and to adjudication, or may commit or bail, as above provided, the 
person charged till the next ensuing sessions, according as the just ‘ 
investigation of the case may seem to require. 

, VII. It shall also be lawful for any justice or justices of the 
peace, .whether in or out of petty sessions, before whom any person 
offending against qny article of this title may appear, to order such 
person to be searched, and his or her bundles, parcels, or packages, 
which he or she may happen to have with him or her at the time of 
committing such offence, to be inspected in the presence of such jus- 
tice or justices, and secured ; and, in case of conviction, the said 
court of petty sessions may order any effects found on such search 
to be sold, and the money arising therefrom or any money found 
on such search, to be applied for and towards the costs and expense 
of apprehending, conv icting, and maintaining such offender, during 
such time as he or she may happen to be imprisoned, returning 
the overplus, if any, after deducting charges of sale, to the said 
offender. 


VIII. It shall be lawful in all cases of any commitment or bailing 

for future trial at the court gf petty sessions, to bind any persons 
over by recognizance to prosecute, or to give evidence at such trial 
who are able so to do. ■ $ 

IX. It shall be lawful for any justice or justices of the pe^gm,. 
or out of petty sessions, upon information on oath that any pffradffl®'; 
in this title, or in the third article of the preceding title described, 
are reasonably suspected to be harboured or concealed in any tavern, t 
spirit house, opium or bang house, or gambling house, to. autho- 
rize any constable or other person, by warrant, to enter at any tittle 
into such house, and to apprehend and bring before him or 

all pepons found therein and so suspected, and if, on examining 
persons so brought, they or either of them cannot give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, such justice or justices and the court 
petty sessions may deal with them as in other cases of offence® 
committed against the articles ot this title, providf^ that the punish- ■ 
ment shall not extend beyond that which is assigned to the dliset 
of •vyhlch each person may be respectively suspected. * 
h;, ■ Title Sixth.— Of Goods suspend to be Jtblef® ^ ^ 

, • X'ln: fdl case®, where any i^ney^^cwor chattel® 
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any securitiesfor money or goods, or any tkosmin actidhwhatever, 
shall have been stolen from any person or place; and where any 
Spch property, which shall, in the belief of the person deposing to 
his lodjf of the same, be the property so stolen, whether he can or 
cannot positively identify it as such, shall be found in the possession 
of any person who shall not be able satisfactorily to accountjfor such 
possession, any justice or justices of the peace may, in or out of 
sessions, upon oath made, issue his or their summons or warrant 
for the appearance of such offender, and on his or her appearance 
accordingly, proceed against him or her as provided by article VI* 
of last preceding title $ such offences to be punishable by fine not 
exceeding 100 rupees, or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to 
require, imprisonment with or without hard labour as the ca9e may 
seem to require, for any time not exceeding six months, or corporal 
punishment not exceeding 30 lashes. 

Title Seventh. — Of Offences against the Public Communication . 

I. All buildings which encroach on the high roads or street?, or 
upon the space on the esplanade declared to be necessary for the 
safety of the fort, may be abated by an order of the magistrates in 
petty sessions, after the parties interested have been summoned, 
and if they attend, fully heard. 

II. All diggers and owners of wells are required to surround them 
With a wall of chunam three feet high, and, in default of owners, 
fbe magistrates are authorized to cause such walls to be built at the 
public expense. 

III. No owners or occupiers of land are to suffer pits to remain 
Uncovered during the night. The magistrates may, in default of 
the owners or occupiers, cause the pit^ to be covered, or if need be, 
to be filled up, at the expense of the owners or occupiers. 

IV. All drivers of carriages and horsemen are to drive and ride 
‘ moderately along the high road, taking the left side, and leaving a 

sufficient space for others to pass them. All hackerays are to con- 
tinue to be registered and numbered $ and no person is to train 
horses on the more frequented parts of the highway, till they be SO 
far tamed as to give no alarm. ^ 

V. No person shall commit nuisances on the high road Ur streets, 
Ur leave, carts or carriages on the street or road, with or without 

AUrsfes or bullocks. f * 

f VI, Ttie court of petty sessions may, in all the above casesjundef 
* this title, inllict such punishments, not exceeding the fine of 50 
rupees, or imprisonment for a fortnight in default of payment, 
^danger, audacity, or repetition of the offences may require. 

3 Title Eighth*~~0f Trades immediately dangerous to the PwUHfc f 
Safety . 

' No person shall male oil, or distil spirits, or mix and prepare 
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copper as rod lead, or'm^ufacture gunpowder, witbuTihe fort, or in 
the Black Town. > ' kity 

II. The justices may remove all such trades at the expensaoftflte 
owners j and the petty sessions may prescribe limits withwwhicli 
they are to be carried on, subject to the approval of the Qpverncyf 
in Council. ‘ " i 

Title Ninth ;* — Of Trades which may he made instrumental to the 
Commission of Crimes . 

I. The petty sessions shall cause exact lists to be taken and kept 
Of all houses licensed to sell spirits, of all houses where bang or 
opium is usually taken, of all shops and warehouses where good# 
are received in pawn, and of all goldsmiths or sellers and buyers 
of gold and silver. They shall cause a small fee to be taken fbr 
each house or name registered, which shall be sufficient to defray, 
the expense of the register of these dangerous houses, trades, or 
modes of life. 

II. All persons pursuing the above occupations, who shall not 

register themselves as above, shall be punishable, according to the 
circumstances of the case, by the petty sessions. 14 

III. All keepers of taverns, spirit houses, opium or bang houses/ 
shall be punishable in like manner, for all alfrays, assaults, or othet 
violences committed in their houses. 

IV. All purchasers of military uniforms, without a written per- 

mission previously obtained by the purchasers themselves front 
commanding officers or adjutants of corps to whom the owner of 
such uniforms may or might have belonged, or from the town 
mayor, all sellers of the same to foreigners without license frortt 
government, and all purchases of goods and lenders of money upoft* 'i 
them at unseasonable hours, ♦or from unknown persons, may'W 
punished by the petty sessions according to the circumstances of 
their cases. . t 

V. No punishments under articles II. or III. of this title shftl' 
exceed a fine of 50 rupees, or imprisonment for one month in de- . 
fault of payment ; jaor punishment under article IV. exceed a fine- 
of 50 ^rupees, or imprisonment fbr a fortnight in default of payment , 

* Title Tenth . — Of Dangerous Weapons . 

I. No person shall be suffered to enter this island, or to be 
armed with guns, pistols, swords, daggers, creases, knives^r other 5 
weapons by which mortal wounds are usually inflicted, except 
who may be in his Majesty’s or the Honourable Company’s tmraL 
military, or marine service, or British subjects in general, and 
cept officers holding commissions in the service of any state in omitjr 
or alliance with tta British nation, and except, constables/, 
peons, and other p«sons, armed by authg&ity of the magistrates, 
police. , 
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.wp^il.^All sect* weapons shall be seized and fW^tedf^l^l such far- 
#tlwr legal punishment inflicted on the bearers of them^afc-the court 
of jpeto sessions shall deem just. 7 1 ,-f 

• — liljHsffectual means shall be used to make this title known to 
611 con^Kinders of ships and vessels who enter this harbpur, and 
>they*shall be punishable for suffering any of their crew t^lfci&with 
ouch weapons. ■ ♦* 

IV. All masters and keepers of taverns, spirit houra%$J^ or 
opium shops or gaming houses, who suffer any perso%‘%mh such 
weapons as aforesaid to enter their houses, shall be punfeh^l^ for 

&S0 doing by the petty sessions. 1 ;v 

V. No punishment under this title shall exceed a fine of $$ru- 
|xsel, or imprisonment for one fortnight in default of payment. A 

‘ Title Eleventh. — Of vending Poisonous Substan&s, 0 

m ft 1 

, I. The. medical board shall be instructed by Government 
up a list of substances immediately destructive of human life^wbich 
;ijnay be properly called poisons, and the list shall be entered pp the 
Records of the petty sessions. 

> Li P erson shall sc ^ an y substances contained in the 

* mt without a licence from the petty sessions, for which a fee shall 
^/Be paid, and no licenced person shall sell them except to persons 
^whom they well know, and for purposes perfectly explaitied’to 
Jthem and they shall make full entries of such sales in a book 
V <whkh they shall preserve, and when lawfully called upon, produce, 
■ dhd offenders against this article are punishable by the petty 
v clgegfcdlifeby fine not exceeding 50 rupees, or imprisonment* fof* ope 
t, default of payment. , - ’ 

Twelfth. — Of Religious i 'Rites and Processions. . 

All insult to, or disturbance of, any religious rite or ceremony 
be punishable by the petty sessions. r ' ^ 

, & ^ ^ n y two or more magistrates of police, of whom thelsett^r 

*fld%istrate shall be one, shall have power, order under jthelr 
pds$ subject to the sanction and confirmation of the Honourable 
overtior in Council, testified by his signature thejfetp, tefye- 
'1 religious processions that may be dangerouk jfSlte ppbffc 
eh. as the processions of the Mohammedans h^&tys 
iMohurrum, and to prescribe the hotirs, limits, atid 
Stances of such processions j of which orders, after publication of 
ne in a newspapoSj .aad by being affixed to the police offices 
itesipf the Fort^ the court of petty sessions may 
^violation. 

Tt&yiWl&lso have power to restrain 
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IV. Nopersott^hall discharge any kind of firework in a public 

street or highway, or so near thereto as might terrify hor&ea ; 0r 
cattle. * ^ 

V. No punishment, under articles I. and II. of this title^uaU ex- 
ceed a fine of 100 rupees, or imprisonment for three mo^ia in de-^ 
fault off payment j nor punishments, under articles III. arid IV., ex- 5 
ceed a. fine of 20 rupees, or imprisonment for one fortnight in de- 
fault of 'payment. 

* // *■ 

/* f Title Thirteenth. — 0/ a General Register. * 

I. The magistrates shall, with all convenient despatch, cause a 
register to be prepared of the population of the island, with the 
caste, trade, sex, dwelling, and, as far as possible, age and name of' 
each inhabitant. 

II. They shall also make such effectual regulations as their ex<< 
perienee may suggest, for regular and certain returns of births,,: 
marriages, and deaths. 

And for both these purposes, all such Natives as they may think 
proper to employ, are required to obey them, under the penalty 0& 
50 rupees, or imprisonment for one fortnight in default of payment, 

III. They shall lay a summary of the register of population, arf 
of the tables of births, marriages, and deaths, annually before tne 
Honorable the Governor in council on the 1st of January. 


Title Fourteenth. — Of the Slave Trade and Slavery. 


I. All importation of slaves into this island for sale is proli|b|^;^ 

II. The petty sessions shall, in such cases, emancipate the 

and send him or her back^ to their family, or to the pld$e ffpB? 
which he or she was brought, at the expense of the ^injtpd^ter!' 
When the slave is desirous of remaining, the importer 
him the money, which would otherwise have been employed, 
fraying the expense of his return. The petty sessions may 
farther punishments in aggravated cases not exceeding the fhlte of> 
500 rupees, and imprisonment for six months in default of pay- 
ment. • 

III. AIL, children born of parents in a state of slavery in^ 
island, a Set the 1st day of January 1812, shall be free. 

IV. The said court of petty sessions shall have power tiff i 
mary conviction in all cases of persons enticing or convey^ 
any married females, or unmarried females, under the age 
years, out of the protection and against the* will of the husba 
father, or other person having the lawful protection and^jfove? 
of any such female, for the purpose of her prostitution in any 1 II. III. IV. .. t ^ 
or for her disposal ua marriage against the will of th$fierson having 
such lawful protection or governance as aforesaid ; jpeh offenders $r 
he punishable by fine not exceeding SOOnfepees, or jjfl Ueu th$$| 
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Hd fife, Me ntoy seem to require ; or in default of ptfjhienfc, im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, as the case may seam to 
require^pr any time not exceeding six months. 

Title fifteenth. — Of Process generally , and of Costs , and of the 
Mode of Levying Penalties. ^ 1 ' 

I. It shall be lawful in all cases of violation of the articles of 
this rule, ordinance, and regulation, in respect of which ; the qourse" 
of compelling appearance and of adjudication is not heteinb^fore 
.provided, for any justice, or justices of the peace, in or out of ses- 
sions, to issue his or their summons or warrant for bringing the 
„ f party or parties complained of before the court of petty sessions, 
■which court shall, upon his or their appearance, or contempt or de- 
fault, proceed to adjudication. 

JI, In all cases of complaints made for violation of this or any 
cither rule, ordinance, and regulation, which shall be dismissed as 
Unfounded, frivolous, or vexatious, the magistrate or magistrates 

* •dismissing the same, shall have authority in their discretion to prder 
Such reasonable costs to be paid by the prosecutor to the party or 
parties complained against, as it shall appear may have been incur- 
red by him or them in consequence of such complaint so dismissed. 

III. Whenever any forfeiture, penalties, or sum of money, byway 
of costs, shall be imposed under authority of this regulation, the 

* magistrate or magistrates imposing the same, shall and may levy 
such forfeiture, penalty, or costs, by warrant upon the goods and 

. chattels of the party or parties liable to pay the same, and cause 
Sale to be made of the goods and chattels, if they shall not be re- 
djeemedwithin six days, rendering to the party the overplus, if any, 
•Iter deducting the amount levyable and the attendant charges of 
levying. And in all cases whatever of levying forfeitures, penalties, 
pr costs legally imposed, in which suiheient distress shall not be 
found, and such forfeitures, penalties, or costs, shall not be forth- 
with paid, it shall be lawful for the magistrate or magistrates im- 
posing such forfeitures, penalties, or costs, by warrant to cause 
such defaulter or defaulters to be committed to prison for any tube 
hot exceeding the term respectively assigned *to the offence of 
‘■pich 'such defaulter or defaulters may have been convicted, and 
jmiexceeding one fortnight in cases wherein no period ofimpris&t- 
h&nt Wdefault of payment of penalties or otherwise may happen 
to havebeen assigned in respect of such offence, and not exceeding 
One weef in cases of non-payment of costs merely. ' / 


3 ^ , ,, Title Sixteenth. — General Rules. 

f'L The petty sessions may cause any part of a fine which they 
fit to be paid to an Informer ; and they may, by order under 
ftcfr hands, tu be approved by the Honourabfc the Governor In 
wjy W partjf the produce of fiaelth 
of police, particularfyto be specified, in the orders. , ^ 
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IL Theterutea'shall be printed/published, and t|e 

native languages, and constantly distributed as much as pofisiWe*f 

III. The cdurt of petty sessions shall, on the 1st of ! jhpU#iJP ■'%£**• 
every year, make a report to Government of the state of fRuaesrai^ 
police of the island, of the offences which have increased ’ or 
minished, of the caste and sorts of men who may have become more 
dangerous, and of such regulations as may appear to be wanting for 
the goo<jt government of the cummunity. ' : * 

True ? ppy. (Signed) p. Greenhiu# ^ 

Acting Secretary to Goverrim&kt, A 

Taken as read and published in open Court the 5th of Feb. 

(Signed) C. Grant, ^ l 
Clerk of the Crown* ' 

Judgment op the Honourable Sir Edward West, Cto#:” 

Justice, on the proposed Regulation. : f, *' 

First, I think it necessary to remark upon the form of the dr- v 
daining part of this regulation, which differs from that adopted in 
the last proposed regulation, and invariably used at Calcutta ; tl^at 
f<3rm is a9 follows : '* 

I. < Be it therefore ordained by the authority of the Honourable 

* the Governor in Council of and for the Presidency of Bombay^ by 
< and in virtue of and under the authority of a certain act of Parlla- 
‘ ment, made and passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign ofjiit 

* late Majesty King George the Third, entitled “ an act for the better* 
e settlement of the forts of St. George and Bombay,” that fourteen 
f days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordindt 3 fee,"|md 
‘ regulation in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay jwtthike 
€ consent and approbation cf the said Supreme Court , if the^said 

• f preme Court shall, in its discretion , approve of, and con$eqfeto : $ke 

* registry and publication of the same tyc. r m 

In the present regulation, the words, ‘ with the consent afcd Ap- 
probation of the said Supreme Court, if the said Supreme Cohxt 
shall in its discretion approve of and consent to the registry yaaid 
publication of the same,’ are altogether omitted, and there 
word p. indicate that the Court has any discretion as to the rep" 
of regulations. I shall not, however, make any further o| 

.tion upon this omission, as the language in which regulation 
be proposed, will not, of course, have any influence on the C' 
the exercise of its rights or duties. 

Next, I shall observe upon the most important provision C 
regulations, title 4, art. 1, which gives the petty 
of summary conviction in all cases of simple larceny, whete^ |h? 
value of the good* stolen shall not exceed 20 rupee#, The’ KwSP 

.« • .i 4 < i 1 1 i i. tiiJ- - — *■ - J .1 

such reg 






passed by the Governor-General in Council in 'fT'f'S j ' ifid’’r^iSfcfed 
im iM &wreme €cmrtratr Calcutta, wfekh ‘gai^lhaiml^ratitenjtaEt 
9l^Kdk4|tiris4ictioH; over petty larcenies^ was; disali orvtfecL by* abwarh 
tJttfaMftta foeinoyal sign; manual dated ad Jtil$ 1^80. fatiihvym 
WQ&i) tH&GoyerncMr*fcteneral in Council, passed a regulation < git ing 
^lutii@aauaisBioaets<of police the same power, but it was' disallowed 
ifjr iWSupftm&Gourt at Calcutta j and I do not find that Mibaaeiran 
l^mfcgqin- attempted at Calcutta to vest the magistrates irttbfoafch 
ptoita i*.» 

: What the actual practice of the magistrates at' ‘the bthrfP^fe^ 
dfcacieaihas been, I have not been able to ascertain. 1 * 1’ 

respect to the practice at this Presidency, it appears' tliatj 
year 1812, first the lieutenant, and afterwards the 1 
fbt&ndd'nt of police, were in the habit of summarilypunishin^felonibs 
J&ftftfitig to discretion, but without any legal authority.’ 1# tntf 
some regulations of police were registered upon the ^in- 
gestion of Sir James Mackintosh, and among those so Sug^tBl oy 
)&mm& the following clauses : 

3d.— f The said court shall exercise the power of summer? 
^raiVi^ion granted by certain statutes to tw T o justices of the jp^f, 
^t^.^They shall also exercise this power in all larcenjes 
the value of the goods taken shall n^| exceed 20 ruj^ep, 
iiM) yip cji, shall not be either highway robbery or bujglary, jihjaJl 
^comi^ctn assaults and affrays, and in all defamatory, and^lanfje^pftf 
4 words. 1 ,« l 

ip the said 4th article shall be undejrsfpgjl 
\m<jpre.v;y»t a prosecutor from bringing such cases before a grfln4 
yiu^gh^pleases, or shall hinder the magistrates themselves ftjQjjn 
the pase to be brought before a grand jury, if thedi^h 
question, or the solemnity of the. example, shall, 
render itfit '' 

lo Before these regulations, however, were sent by the Goverriwient 
todheicbtfift for registry, the words of the fourttyarticle respecting ' 
lMumtieS) were struck out, and the latter words of that article wlafe 
idskdxta the third article, thus reducing the regulationr to twoj 
wfoc^Bbkas'foltow* 'i *1 am bm<ufa 

sfaid cotirt shall ewrciSe, in' citsiis MM 
‘J[ Enumerated, the power of summary conviction granted by 
*3iMite6 td Jtw© justice* of the peace, particularly in all cbdinion 
aidmffrdysy and in dll defhmatbry and slanderous wcnrttsoi 

‘ third' article ’shaft be, uhdfetetb&?$ 
JStretitor frombringitig such cases before iV grand j 
1 1 Mifder the magistrates^tftle.niWlVeW 1 f 

ught' WfcJrd 1 r 





'By thisi alteration three extraordinary inconsistencies wart k item* , 
ducfiKUintoi the regulations * First, there are no caste® 
enumerated in ’which/ the i power of summary conviction wgradtad 
to i two i (magistrates $ 2dly, there are no statutes givltig* ) potttf 
6£suikimarf conviction to two magistrates in all common assouftdj 
andvin.ihli defamator) and 1 slanderous words ; add ddly> Oasel fa 
vrhfehtthe power of summary conviction is given, are a ipatfsctl^ 
distinct class from those which may be made a subject of ifl&Qty 
mpf |£m<} brought befqre. a grand jury. . , , , wl 

The regulations so altered were registered on the 20th of Jawuanjr 
181;^, but^ neverthele^, though the clause vesting thepetty sf^s^ns 
wiih the power of summary conviction in felonies was so^tjp^. 
out. it appears from the summaries, that on and from the 8th f 4ftF* 
ofyune of the si$pe year, felonies have been constantly . sums;?u % 
pupished by the petty sessions, as they have al$o constanly ^ 
tjjp|p?agistrates sitting singly. ' . „ * . 

' S.uch is the history of the practice of punishing felonies, summed 


rily by magistrates at this Presidency j and though I am mostum- 
^jlung tp sanction such practice, yet I think that we are cc^pe$fed> 
by an actual, and not an imaginary, necessity to do so. It appears oy ; 
the returns which I have obtained from the magistrate^ for * 
yeatfe 1 , that the felonies which have been brought befofe the Mrafi- 
tfates and petty sessions, average annually above 400, beside# drofo 
tried by the Supreme Court, which are about sixty in the yfe’ah' no<> J 

The difficulty of interpretation, and of extracting evidence from 
fthtlVe witnesses is such, that we cannot, on ah aVefdjfe, tiyiifora 
thhri two or three cases a day, and it would tdke,“ therefore; ifoSpi 
eight months in the year foP the Supreme Court to try‘thh ! whdK ]I M 
the felonies. Before the new jury act it was difficult to find 1 w*; 
the limited number of cases which were tried in the Supreme Cdtfijfc; 
and even now, if the judges had time, the burthen upbtt tW^jiffes 
would be 'intolerable. Under these circumstances, it & rrmfreS of 


absolute necessity that the petty sessions should tryiematt'fcloiiieajf 
and it ia obvious^ that if they are to exercise this power/ R ^hmidl 
be/im parted to them openly and publicly, and toy ■ regddatfot^Mi 
should not be practised by them in contravention of laW*'&pdto^>tfiar 

B iyi^ce of those whose duty it is .tp keqp thepi Irony jjf 

Withprity. , , . ,.h vimimnni* 


-lol feel myself therefore compelled, however rehmctantlyi toVMtf 
to this<reg%iiacion, until it shall have been, brought 'to- the nMcwaf 
tyiftjesfy, ip, council, I qould wish, ho.yfevpr, thtfj$p>J»}$,of.' 
Pftof ftfl§sioijs yrtpchiA t<? Ije vested with this 

ip# he , W?re . ctfinpd ip, the, repld}ion8,^t4wrtM 




iJ slipTitd be an assiatant barrister. I should aisowishihat the 
ijpaijt bf the value of the goods were reduced to ten rupees ik ( 

u With respect to the punishment of felonies under this regulati^ 

1. think if necessary to object to the principle of punishing a felony 
by a mere fine, and I think also the punishment of 36 lashes iq? 
flicted by the rattan, and all at one time, as it may be by this re* 
gulation, too severe. 

To the second article of the same title, which vests the petty ses- 
sions with the power of summarily punishing the receivers of 
Stolen goods to a certain amount by line and six months imprison* 
jj»nt, or 36 lashes, I decidedly object, having ascertained by a re- 
turn of the number of offences of this description, that it is not 
necessary. 

* To the third article of the same title, which vests the petty ses- 
sions with the power of summarily punishing persons for having in 
their possession, without lawful excuse, instruments of coining, or 
implements of house-breaking, by tine and imprisonment for six 
months, or 36 lashes, I also decidedly object : — to the first branch 
which vests the petty sessions with the power of summary punish- 
ment for having possession of instruments of coining, I object in 
ioto ; to the latter part I object merely in respect of the punish- 
ment, which is as before by line with imprisonment for six months, 
tfle 36 laches,— the punishment for such last mentioned offence be- 
ing by the vagrant act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, s. 4. merely three months 
imprisonment. 

To‘ the fourth article of the same title, which gives the petty ses- 
sions the power of summarily punishing persons for indecent ex- 
posure of the person, I object, because the word f wilfully/ which 

found in the statute, is omitted, and Che omission is obviously of 
great importance ; and I also object to»the 20 lashes, the punish- 
mefit^eing by the statute limited to three months imprisonment j 
the wording of the regulation too is much more general than that 
of tke statute, which is confined to any exposure of the person with 
intent to insult any female, * 

' To the fifth article of the same title, which subjects to summary 
Jurisdiction all cases of riots, routs, forcible entries, affrays, and 
Common assaults, I object, chiefly on account of the punishment of j 
imprisonment for three and four months, which carries the power 
m the magistrates much beyond that of the Calcutta regulations^ 
and would give them, in my opinion, much too large a jurisdiction; 


/ Title Fifth .* — With respect to this title I have many objections to 
ft/te think it necessary, as I am of opinion that these regulations 
•e^i^be registered in their present shape, to mention but one, by 
, wV^i^will appear how unprecedented are these regulations, wffc*' 
tfe^Ippk to the statute law of England, or to the regulations 
which haW been passed in any part of India. 1 ; ^ 



By article the . 3d of this title, any person commonly placw« hhri- 
self iii streets and public places to beg alms, is fiumBhnbley ]y' urtfi 
prisonmfent, with or without hard labour, as the case may seem to 
requirdi'%r ally time not exceeding two months 5 and in; addition 
thereto J or iniieu thereof, as the case may seem to require) ^corpora* r 
punishment not exceeding 20 lashes. The punishment for tbesamtf 
offendb udder 5 th Geo. IV. c. 83, is but one month’s imprfsotmiOnfc^ 

By article 5th of this title, any person escaping from appreheti- 
sion for the above offence of begging, is punishable by fine not fcx* 
ceeding %00 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof,im* 
prisonment with hard labour for any time not exceeding six moiifb&j 
or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. So that a person 
for begging may first be punished with two months’ imprisonment 
and 20 lashes, and if he should run away from the person who ttw 
deavours to apprehend him, he may be farther punished by a fine 
of 200 rupees, and six months’ imprisonment, or 36 hishes. 

Title Sixth.— The article of this title provides, that where an^ 
money, goods, or chattels whatever, or any securities for monies or 
goods, or any ehoses in action whatever shall have been stolen from 
any person or place, and where any such property which shall itt 
the belief of the person deposing to his loss of the same, be tho 
property so stolen, whether he can or cannot positively identify it 
as such, shall be found in the possession of any person who shall 
not be able satisfactorily to account for such possession, such offencO 
shall be punishable by fine not exceeding 100 rupees, or impfisoh- 
ment with or without hard labour for any time not exceeding six 
months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

This seems to be an extraordinary enlargement of the statute 
29 Geo. II. c. 30, which applies merely to lead, iron, copper, brass* 
bell-metal, or solder, and wlfich is followed by the Calcutta Regula- 
tions of the 28th March 181% ' ‘ r4 - 


, The present proposed regulation extends the provisions of th^ 
act to all goods and chattels, and ehoses in action, and. even to 
money $ and converts the punishment, which by the statute is merely 
pecuniary, (for the first offence 40 shillings, for the second 41. , and 
for every subseqilbnt offence 61 . ; and by the Calcutta Regulation, 
for the first offence, not exceeding 100 rupees j for the second, nd| 
exceeding 200, and for every subsequent offence not exceeding ,4j$| 
rupees,) Into a fine, not exceeding 100 rupees for every offence, djff 
in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment, TO** 
or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding six month*, Of 
corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. ^ 

With respect to the extension of this provision to monaft $ 
a oerloh be expected to account satisfactorily for the possess! 
evert piece of money } One of the reasons, and the stfor^ 

Sag that money is not ^ «*«*«♦*■ 
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stolengoo4s ; i^tbat it. isiatways 4ifikmU> md soutetimes impossibly 
to account for the possessionof each iudyidual cofo ,whicl*> pastes 
in circulation. With respect to the punishment, for the fine of 40 
shillings (f! is substituted six months’ imprisonment, or three do?en 
1 lashes. ’ 

,P*. I • • ’ *! ■ •• 

Title Seventh — The first article is as follows: ^AUibtdldings 

* which encroach on the high roads or streets, or upon the space on 
‘ the esplanade* declared to be necessary for the safety of the fort, 
r maybe abated by an order of the magistrates in petty sessions, after t 

* the parties interested have been summoned, and if they attend, jtully 

* heard/ 

' This is copied from the old regulations, title 4th, article 1st, but 
without any regard to the third regulation of the same year, or to 
that of 1815, by which it is amended and explained. The regula- 
tion, as it now stands, is, in my opinion, highly objectionable. 

First, the magistrates in petty sessions may a^ate all buildings 
yrhich encroach upon the high roads or streets, which appears to me 
to give the magistrates in petty sessions a very extraordinary powpr. 
They are to say what an encroachment is, and they are to determine 
what is to be the breadth of the roads, and to pull down any one’s 
housy how long soever it may have been built, which they ihink 
may encroach on the high road. But the 2d part of this article 
appears to me to be still more objectionable 3 that they may abate 
■ all buildings which encroach on the space on the esplanade, declared 
. to be necessary for the safety of the fort 3 — when declare^ ? by whom 
declared? how declared? that has been declared? or shall be de- 
clared ? Should it, at any future time, be thought proper to declare 
that a larger space is necessary for the safety of the fort, are the 
magistrates in petty sessions to have the power of abating all 
houses, however numerous, and howeveV long they may have stood, T 
witho^ an)f compensation to the par tie!'? 

As these regulations must, in my opinion, be amended, I sfiall 
make but one further observation, and that is on 

Title Thirteenth , Article 2d. — Which, after directing that the 
magistrates shall make a register of the population, and regulations , 
for the return of births, &c., ordains, that for both these purposes 
all such Natives as the magistrates may think proper to employ, <are 
required to obey them under the penalty of 50 rupees, or imprison; t . 
j^ent for one fortnight in default of payment. So that the magis- 
trates may compel, for these purposes, the gratuitous services of . 
any N Alive* for any period of time they please. , 4 

Lastly, ! 'cannot but observe generally upon the extraordinary" 
^powers with which the regulations would vest the magistrates top 
\ 4bose which have ever been thought necessary at CaloutltfeAr. « 
elsewjfceile,:and upon the prevalence and severity of eorpofraf pUfij^W - 1 
1frcnt;yuTl#fc (Jaleutta regulations go much beyond the JSngli&hii&ip - 

j 
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But these leafe the)Calcuttac|'feg#Rtk>^ fm^lehind. »* l>wilk%WflW T 
sanction- this eastern ' of supplying the defect" of yigiWfc*»!tfutiHp 
police. 1 f i. * ' ' ■ • '■ . • ' " 

I nb’ed Scarcely Observe, that in exercising the power of 
ing regulations with which the Legislature has invested the Court; 
it is necesfcairy : fo use the utmost caution ; and in order to a lUf/hir'er 
consideration of the bearings of each ordinance, I should ptfefe&r 
that but one* title be presented to us at a time for registration. * 1 ; 

Thes^ Regulations, I am of opinion, cannot be registered in thw 
preseiU: shape. 

By the Court, Regulation Disallowed. 

(Signed) M. West, 

Deputy Clerk of Crown . 


* Scottish Poet. 

Tiie following extract of a Note, and the paper which it enclosed, 
has been handed to us for perusal : and as we conceive the indi- 
vidual 'mentioned in it might be a very proper object for thfe 
patronage of any one of the East India Directors, who has any tq 
spare, and who would feel pleasure in at once bringing such an in- 
dividual’ into honourable usefulness in the church in India, hud 
perhaps prolonging his life, we give them both insertion. Thes 
letter, which is dated from Edinburgh, August 20, and addressed 
to a gentleman in London, is as follows : 

‘ We pre quite delighted with a Renfrewshire Poet, whose nana^ 

‘ is PpLLOfc, X enclose a specimen of his verses, which seem tq fftjr 
‘ of a very superior description.* His state of health is su<$t* thaljj 

* his only chance of existence is flying to a warmer climate for the 
‘ winter season. Like other poets, being very poor, he must .V 
' assisted by the friends of merit and genius to undertake the journey, 

* and we hope that you will have the goodness to put him on your' 

‘ donative list.’ ■ 

Th'e enclosure Xvas a^rinted paper intended for private circulation J ' 
hut we shall do no more than justice to the poet and his kind- f 
l&r ted" friend in giving it more extensive publicity. We therefore 1 

SfjoiW:; 

HinYs Respecting a Poem recently published, written by Robert Pdllok. 
A. M., entitled, ‘ The Course of 'Time,' with a short account of thti or, 
and specimen# of his work . By the Right Honourable Sir J a/ift, jjj 
Barone^ A h/n . 

By' meife ' chance I heard that a work of great merit fcadjbeavtP^ 
centiy published by a young poet, (Mr. Robert Pollok,} entitled^ 
‘ Th$ GriuWof -Time/ As I think it a duty mcumbent upoifc&hoset 
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who are anxious to promote the literature of acounf^ftto encourage 
talent whenever it appears, I lost no time in purchasing the work, 
and was delighted to find that it displayed great marks of original 
genius. The conception is grand, the execution masterly* and on 
the whole it seemed to me the most extraordinary production that 
had appeared for some time, more especially as connected with re- 
ligious subjects. I was thence induced to inquire into Mr. Pollok’s 
history, of which I learnt, from respectable authority, the following 
particulars : 

The author, who was born in October 1798, is a native of Ren- 
frewshire, in the west of Scotland. He has received a regular aca- 
demical education, having studied at the University of 'Glasgow 
during ten sessions. ( The Course of Time ’ was published in May 
last ; and in the same month its author was licensed to preach. His 
health, however, had been so much impaired by his excessive exer- 
tions in preparing his poem for ,the press, and carrying on its 
printing, that, after a few trials, he has been- under the necessity of 
relinquishing the labours of his profession ; and being threatened 
with complaints, which, in the opinion of some eminent physicians, 
render residence in a milder climate the most probable means of 
restoring his health, it has become indispensably necessary for him 
to repair to the Continent without delay. 

The work has been fully as successful as, from its peculiar nature, 
could have been anticipated, the first edition having been already 
nearly disposed of. It has been favourably reviewed in various 
periodical publications j and, indeed, its transcendent beauties can- 
not be questioned by those who will take the trouble of a perusah 

It is difficult to give a just idea of such a poem by extracts $ but 
jljie following passages will sufficiently prove that Mr. Pollok’s 
powers as a poet are of the highest order : 

I. — CHARACTER OP LORD BYRON, ABRIDGED. 

Book 4. vol. i. p. 184. 

Take one example, 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 

Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire j 
An heir of flattery, to titles horn, r 
And reputation, and luxurious life ; 

Yet not content with aneestoriai name, 

Or to be known, because his fathers were ; 

He on this height hereditary stood. 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of Song — the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards ; and thitherward. 

By nature taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. : 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced; 

. As some vast river of unfailing source, ' 
f Rapid, exhaustkss, deep, his numbers flowed. * 
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— ■■ fe"' ' " r ' All of all men, • ■ 

The tvild and tame, — the gentle and severe,* 

All thoughts, all maxims sacred and profane. 

All creeds, all seasons, Time — Eternity; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear. 

All that was hoped, all that was fear’d by man. 

He tossed about as tempest-withered leaves ; 

Then smiling, look’d upon the wreck he made. 

With terror now he froze the cow’ring blood. 

And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself: 

But back into his soul, retired, — alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions, prostrate at his feet. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size. 

To which the stars did reverence as it passed ; 

So he through learning and through fancy took 
His flight sublime ; and on the loftiest top 
Of fame’s dread mountain sat : not soiled, and worn. 
As if he from the earth had laboured up ; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 

Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt, 

That not with natural or mental wealth. 

Was God delighted, or his peace secured ; 

That not in natural or mental wealth 
Was human happiness or grandeur found. 

Attempt how monstrous ! and how surely vain ! 

With things of earthly sort, with aught but God, 

With aught but moral excellence, truth and love. 

To satisfy and fill the immortal soul ! 

Attempt, vain inconceivably ! attempt. 

To satisfy the ocean with arnrop ; 

To marry immortality to dlath ; 

And with the unsubstantial shade of time, 

To fill the embrace of all Eternity ! 

2 .— DESCRIPTION OP ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Book 5. vol. i. p. 222. 

Nor do I aught ^)f earthly sort remember,— 

If partial feeling to my native place 
Lead not my lyre astray, — of fairer view. 

And comelicr walk, than the blue mountain-paths 
And snowy cliffs of Albion renowned ; 

Albion, an isle long blest with gracious laws, 

And gracious kings, and favoured much of Heaven, 
Though yielding oft penurious gratitude. 

Nor ao I of that isle remember aught 
Of prospect more sublime and beautiful. 

Than Scotia’s northern battlement of hills, 

’ Which first I from ray father’s house beheld 
Jit dawn of life j beloved in memory still $ 

* And standard still of rural imagery : 
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What mosttesembles them, the fairest seems. 

And stirs the eldest sentiments of blisis; •' 

And pictured on the tablet of my heart, ' 

Their distant shapes eternally remain, ^ 

And in my dreams their cloudy top3 arise. ! 

3. — EVENING IIYMN IN PARADISE, ABRIDGED. 
Book 6. vol. ii. p. 42. 

Harps of eternity ! begin the song ; 

Redeemed and angel harps ! begin to God; 

Begin the anthem, ever sweet and hew. 

While I extol Him, holy, just, and good. 

Eternal, uncreated, infinite. 

Unsearchable Jehovah ! God of truth l 
Maker, upholder, governor of all ; 

Source whence we came, and whither we return ; 
Who made our spirits, who our bodies made. 

Who made the heaven, who made the flowery lafid; 

— Who orders, governs all ; 

Who walks upon the wind ; who holds the wave 
In hollow of thy hand ,* whom thunders wait ; 
Whom tempests serve; whom flaming fires obey; 
Who sitt’st on high, and measures destinies, 

And days, and months, and wide revolving years ; 
And dost according to thy holy will. 

Thy works all praise Thee ; all thy angels praise ; 
Thy saints adore, and on thy altars burn 
The fragrant incense of perpetual love. 


Changes in the Medical Department of Bengal# 1 - 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. * 

Sir,' -* ' Bengal, January 1 1827; 

^In the many changes which are taking place in the service 6f th 
East India Company in Bengal, there is none more remarkable thai 
the disposition evinced by the Government to sink and tfejfreks tb 
Medical Department on that establishment below Jbe level oh whicl 
it was accustomed to stand, by taking every opportunity to do awa; 
the advantages which were attached to seniority in that sefvice^j 
to reduce allowances in the line generally. A late General O^P 
placing superintending-surgeons (when absent from their ' corps 
within the operation of the General Orders of 15th September 1881 
as* applicable to Staff Officers, which they were not liable to before 
whefhby they are nearly deprived of one-half their income, 
iaat&nceiof this kind ; while, but a short time before; genelrhl ofli 
peers' upotl the staff were expressly exempted from the c 

fth&ie orders. Is not this, Sir, a most invidious distinction ( Wh 
stefold the Medical Department be subject to that which thettuhtar 
isi&Heved from } for in the two lines of service; ainl in tbeir^p^c 



tive duties, the" superintending-surgeon is to the medical service 
exactly what the major-general on the staff is to the military ; why, 
therefore, should the Government have thought it necessary, nearly 
in the same breath, to relieve the one and to oppress the others 
from the operation of this regulation ? Formerly, a superintending- 
surgeon had the enjoyment of his full allowance in every situation $ 
and the introduction of this regulation now is most unjust. For 
it makes it appear as if the step of superintending-surgeon was not a ' 
promotion, which it is admitted to be by orders of Government, but 
a mere staff appointment, which, it is as evident, Government do not' 
consider it, but a specific rank. The allowances given to a superintend- 
ing-surgeon is clearly not a mere staff salary, but, in its present 
form, it is intended as a consolidated allowance ; he drawing with 
it only the personal allowances, pay, batta, &c., &c., of his former 
rank. 


• 

This, Sir, is what Jhe service has now just cause to com- 
plain of, and what makes the extention of the above quoted Ge- 
neral Orders, as now for the first time applied, to operate so 
severely and unjustly upon this class of public servants. In all 
other ranks of military promotion, the personal pay increases . 
In the King’s army, when a medical otlicer is promoted to inspec- 
tor, or to deputy-inspector, his pay rises in proportion with his cor- 
responding rank ; but a superintending-surgeon, which rank is in 
the Company’s army synonymous with inspector of hospitals in the 
King’s, receives a personal allowance the same as he did twenty 
years before, when he was an army surgeon ; and to make up the 
difference, he gets what Government is now pleased to consider a 
staff allowance, equal to four times the amount of his personal 
allowances. Now, this mattered not when both these allowances* 
were drawn in all situations ; but then, by the operation of the late 
order, he is subject to lose one-half the larger allowances if sickness^, 
or other causes should move him ten miles from his post. He feels v 
the gross and palpable injustice of the manner in which he is paid^ 
when cpmpared with the military officers, whose personal allow- 
ances increase with their promotion, and whose staff allowances, 
when they Receive bne, i^not one-fourth of tlicir personal allowances, , 

J jit it is in vain, Sir, for the Medical Service to hope for any 
fee to their interests from the Local Government of Bengal, by; 
whom neither their interests nor the nature of their duties are under- 
stood. The/Medical Board, it is believed, are never consulted, whiles 
the Government, with that confidence which ignorance oftep .be-, 
stows, frames any rule which strikes its fancy, and thinks it imallfiif < 
hie, until * few days experience proves, even to itself, the necessity -' 
of altering? jcorrecting, and amending its own orders ! ! All this^Sir>>' 
may' be wdJbmeint, but it disgusts the old servants of the CotnpanyJ? 
a nd if thesis, An ithair utter ignorauce, go blindly to lay. down ifpies < 
for .tliey know nothing, these absttrdi*; 
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tied will follow ; and are expected by all, but the wile in their own 
conceit, who concoct them. 

It is to the authorities at homo, and to the Court of Directors, 
that the department must look to save them from utter ruin. Let 
the Court do what it ought long ago to have done for the Medical 
Department : let it direct the name of superintending-surgeon to be 
abolished, and the grade and rank of inspector of hospitals to be 
introduced instead ; let the actual receipts of superintending-sur- 
geons remain as now, but have the income given in a different 
form 5 let the rank give, as it ought to do, an increase of personal 
allowances, and a proportionate decrease of the staff pay , and then, 
and not till then, will justice be done to a meritorious class of public 
servants, whom the Local Government appears most unfairly to 
have oppressed and mortified by every means within their power. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A Medical Officer. 

Note. -^General Orders of Government , Fort William , 12 th August 1821, 
On consideration of circumstances submitted in a Report frotn the 
Medical Board. No. 182 of 1826. 

* 1st. The Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council avails him- 
self of the recent augmentation of the number of superintending-sur- 
geons, and the concurrent changes in that branch of the Medical Service, 
rto place those holding the situation under the operation of the General 
■Orders of the 15th September 1821, in as far as those orders prescribes 
rules for the appropriation of the staff allowances of an absentee, and 
the portion of them accruing to the individual nominated to officiate in 
his stead.' 2d. Unremitted medical superintendence being deemed of 
essential importance, it is hereby directed that whenever a superintending- 
surgeon may proceed beyond the limits of his medical circle, the officer 
commanding the division shall appdint, subject to confirmation, a surgeon 
of the Honourable Company’s 8ertiee, within the range of the superin- 
>tendencv, to officiate, who will he entitled to the moiety of staff allowance 
forfeited by the absent superintendent. This rule will extend to the case 
of a superintending-surgeon on his first appointment , who will forfeit a 
moiety of his staff allowance until he enters upon the duties of m office? 
■SfC. fyc. fyc. 


Doubtful Questions of Precedence in India. 

Ter the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir,— P ermit me to ask the following questions through the 
columns of your nseful Publication : 

la a lady married to the younger son of an Earl, entfoltd to * pre- 
cedence in India/ or not ? according to his Royal Highness the 
PHnce Regent’s \uarrant in 1817, wherein it is stated asifcfllbwsi 
■ r Afl ladies to take place according to the rank assigned i&'their 



Questions of Precedence in India. 

respective husbands, with the exception of ladies having precedence 
in England ; who are to take place according to their several ranks 
( with reference to such precedence) after the wives of the members 
of Council at the presidencies in India.’ 

Proceed we now to inquire whether the wife of the younger son 
of an Earl has ( precedence in England’ ? 

Upon referring to f Debrett’s Peerage/ it will be seen in the, 
‘ Table of Precedency of #f jfemen/ that the f wives of the younger 
sons of Earls rank between®* daughters of Viscounts ’ and f wives 
of the eldest sons of Barons ; ’ therefore, I presume, it will not be 
denied that the wife of the youngest sou of an Earl/ although 
that ‘ younger son ’ may be only a Lieutenant or Ensign in the 
service, is entitled to precedence in England ; and we have only to 
consider how far that ‘ precedence in England * agrees with the 
Prince Regents warrant of 1817. I hold, and so I imagine will 
most of your readers, that a lady married to a nobleman’s son ought 
to take place in India (after the wives of members of Council) above 
the wives of all civilians, unconnected with the nobility, above the 
wives of our general officers, and, in short, above all ladies whose 
rank in the f Table of Precedency ’ may be inferior to hers, setting 
aside, of course, the wives of the members of Council, whose rank is 
expressly provided for. 

I will not trouble you with the decision given in Calcutta upon 
this point. It was there ordered that the wife of the younger son of 
a nobleman should assume no rank in India beyond that of her hus- 
band, thereby degrading ladies having ‘ precedency in England ’ to 
mere cyphers. 

It was also understood that f daughters of noblemen ’ were to* 
take rank according to the Table of Precedency. 

I will just put a question, Mr. Editor. Suppose the Right Hoit 
the Countess of Carnwath (the wife of a Major-General) was to 

meet in society a Mrs. , or wife of a Lieutenant-General, the 

Countess * must give place/ according to this reading of the war- 
rant. Suppose Jhe same lady met f the daughter of a Baron/ 
must she give place again ? The reasoning upon which this hypo- 
thesis is supported, appears absurd. I wish his Majesty would direct 
a mresh explanation of his royal warrant to be given by the Earl 
Marshal of England, to prevent such extraordinary collisions. 

Trusting to see some correspondence upon this subject, I am, Mr* 
Editor, your very obedient, 

Q.Q.Q/m, * 
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Desiderata and Inquiries connected with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 


The objects of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society in circu- 
lating the accompanying collection of Desiderata and Inquiries are, 
to excite Orientalists to furnish replies tp these inquiries, to obtain 
..additional inquiries connected with and Bombay, and to 

procure materials for compiling a more extensive collection of 
inquiries relating to Bengal and our other Asiatic possessions. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Fac-similes of ancient inscriptions, with translations and alpha- 
bets of their characters. 

Well-written alphabets of all the modern language^. 

It is certain that the Hindoo languages of the South of India are 
not derived from the Sanscrit ; and it is a tradition which this 
circumstance confirms, that the Brahmans, with their religion and 
language, came from the north. The question regarding the time 
when the Vadamozhi, or northern tongue, (the Sanscrit,) was intro- 
duced, is one of great interest. 

A comparison of the different languages of the south, and an 
* ( examination of what they have borrowed from the Sanscrit, with an 
accurate account of the geographical limits of these languages. 

Which is the most ancient character in use in the South of India? 

Is there any trace of a langwige which may be considered the 
parent of those now existing in Southern India? If so, what is 
. its name ? Where was it vernacular ? And how far has it entered 
into the formation of the other peninsular languages ? 

.» Does the Purvdda Bale Cittada answer in any degree this 
f * description ? Some account of this language, with a well-written 
alphabet of its characters, as appearing in inscriptions, it is believed, 
may be obtained from learned Jaina Brahmans. One of th&sect, 
employed by Colonel Mackenzie, thoroughly understood it ; and, ^ 
still living, might probably furnish the infoqnatioti here desired. 

Copies and translations of the inscriptions at the caves of Kenera, 
in the island of Salsettc, which arc probably in this character, m^t 
be useful for this purpose. , T 

' Notices and catalogues raisonn£es of libraries at Native courts, in 
pagodas, &c. j accounts of their foundation j how they are main- 
tained } whether additions of books are occasionally made to t^em, 
ind by what means they are obtained. 



icient history, state, and institutions of the South df India, 
; illustrated by materials of various descriptions in, the 
of the Natives, and especially by MSS. relatjpg to tpe^ient 
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government of the Pdndiyah , Chola, and Cher a dynasties. Such 
MSS. are believed to exist in the Tanjore country, at Trivalore, 
Combaconam, Seringam, Chillambram, and in the Tondeman’s 
country. 

By genealogies of the several dynasties and considerable families^ 
By chronologies, registers, and records, sometimes preserved by 
official persons. 

t By prophecies, conveying, under that disguise, historical inforfna- * 
tion with more freedoriiShan would be permitted in any other form 
by Asiatic sovereigns. 

By tales and popular stories, sometimes containing correct 
accounts of remarkable characters and events. The Mahratta Ba- 
kirs are of this description. 

By historical notices of changes of government, and of facts con- 
nected witji local establishments. These are occasionally to be 
found in the ancient, financial records. 

In the temples and Agrah&rams of the Brahmans, the Matts of 
the Jan gam priests of the Lingavant sect, and the Bastis and tem- 
ples of the Jamas , two species of records were kept : 

1st. The Mahatyams , or religious legends, which appear to con- 
sist of passages extracted from the Purdnams applicable to the local 
circumstances of the establishments. 

2d. The Stalla Purdnams , which are carried from the earlier 
periods of real history to modern times. The latter detail 'the 
dates of the several grants to the Pagodas, Agrah&rams , &c.> the 
immunities and benefactions granted, and the benefactors’ names, 
titles, and genealogies. Considerable information may be derived 
from these two classes of documents j and there is reason to think 
that some of the most correct of them arc still preserved by the 
Jainas and Jan gams. # , 

Historical accounts of the Erection of religious and <$iarit$ble 
edifices. ’f 

In the province of Tanjore there are many Jainas, principally 
Shroffs, and two or three ancient Jaina temples. There are also 
some Jaina temples in the neighbourhood of CYmjavaram ;^and in 
all likelihood, Gn inqtiry, they will be found to exist in the Mysore, 
in Canara, and in many other parts of the territories under the 
^Madras Government. It is probable that, by an examination qf ^ 
the records and traditions in these temples, some authentic informs- ' 
tion &ay be obtained of the overthrow of the sect of Jaina, and,th£ rt 
substitution of the Brahmanical system, as the tradition of the 
rible amPexterminating persecution which the Jainas suffered jqqny 
ages past is still kept alive amongst them. " , ’’ 

A history of the provinces of Tinnevclly and Madura, and of the* 
ereption of the several pagodas and forts in those provinces.^ 

A fleet history of the race of princes who reigned south qf 
Colerffn is 'nhuch wanted. The name of Trimdl Naic is rejwjj^ed j 
mftfiorable'from his magnificence, hid able civil policy, and splendid 
Oriental Herald, Vol 14. 2 0 ^ 
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religious establishments. More than fifty temples erected by him 
throughout Madura and Tinnevelly, in situations most judiciously 
selected, attest his piety, wealth, and taste j and it is supposed 
that many interesting particulars of his history might be collected 
jm tjiose provinces. 

Can any connection be traced between the Princes of the Chola 
and Pdndiyan dynasties and the Sovereigns of the Malay&lam 
country } The name of Sheran, stated ta be prefixed to that of 
Permdl in the copper-plate grants to th#fchristians in the ninth 
century, suggests the idea of a connection having existed between 
them. 

An account of the settlement of the various tribes of northern 
Brahmans on the banks of the Tambrapournie river, in the province 
of Tinnevelly, and on the irrigated lands of Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly. 

An account of the origin of the Southern Poljgars, and the means 
by which they acquired the lands held by them. 

An account of the Cotta Vell&lars in the Tinnevelly district, and 
of the settlement of the Vellalars in the lands of the Carnatic Pay- 
gh&t, with a notice of the countries whence they emigrated. 

The history of the Northern Circars, with an account of the Rash- 
war settlers in that province. 

To ascertain whether any native histories exist of the invasion 
of the south-eastern peninsula by the Mohammedans and Mahrattas. 

At Madura, it is supposed, that some notices are still preserved 
in the hands of the Brahmans, which may throw light on the ancient 
government and colonies believed to have migrated to the eastern 
and western parts of the coast j and in Malabar and TravancOre, 
vestiges of the early colonization of Kerala, Malay&lam, &c. are 
supposed to exist at present. Information on these subjects would 
be extremely interesting. 

At Cochin, the Jewish establishment deserves notice •, and inquiry 
should be made respecting the ancient records preserved among the 
Jews, and the ancient inscriptions on copper which they possess. 

Does the town of Cochin give origin to an era of that nAme in 
UBe in the neighbouring districts ? * * 


ANTIQUITIES. 

, , , ft 

As there is reason to think that a general comparison of the an- 
, Equities preserved in different provinces would be the most effectual 
means of throwing light on the early history of Southern India, it is 
-suggested that detailed descriptions of them, accompanied by draw- 
>ga. bj e if possible furnished. 

; ,Thejsh ant\qu\t\es may be generally classed under the following 
liads, viz. 

. Sepulchral monuments, mounds, and tumuli. 

Single stones, on which rude figures of warriors are represent* 

Wi'i ami tiat atoms, with rude sculpture# representing eembtoh 
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objects qf worship, &c., either with or without inscriptions. Jhese 
are in the Deccan denominated Vtracall, or heroic monuments. 

Shdsanams, or inscriptions in various characters, cut in stone, 
out rocks, &c. These generally commemorate grants of land, &c. 

4. Vases, urns, and lamps, of clay and metal. 

6. Statues, whether those so remarkable for their size, and the < 
uniformity of their sitting or standing attitudes, which belong to the 
Bouddhaic and Jain worship, or the more varied personifications 
of the Brahmanical system. 

6. Sculptured excavations, as those of Mahhmaleipur, &c. '' " 

With respect to the sepulchral monuments, it is desirable to ascer- 
tain whether there are any ancient capitals of sovereigns in their 
vicinity, to whom they might have served as burying-places. Some 
observations on the nature of the ground and surrounding localities 
will be useful in determining whether they were family tombs of 
dynasties,* tombs of particular tribes or castes, the common sepul- 
chres of large cominunities, or structures erected in commemoration 
of the slain in some remarkable battle. 

Do any of the stones employed in building these sepulchral mo- 
numents appear to have been chiselled ? Are the quarries near that * 
supplied them, and do they seem to have been constructed by the 
labour of numbers, hastily collecting rude materials, or by workmen 
who had leisure to erect more elaborate structures } 

Are there any circles of stone, great or small, surrounding these 
tombs, or any single stones of superior height and size, that might 
have been erected as particular marks or trophies ? 

Inquiries are suggested among intelligent Natives, relative to the 
traditions, &c. regarding these structures. The class of Vaidia# 
or Native physicians, the Jotishes , or astronomers, and frequently 
the head ryots of villages, ar® recommended as the most intelligent 
and unbiassed sources of infonnation. 

COINS. 

The great utility of coins in illustrating history, renders it desir- 
able that either ancient coins, or accurate casts or drawings of them, 
should be collected 

The ancient coins found in the peninsula of India may be divided , 
into four classes : 

. 1. Homan and Greek, which are easily distinguished by thfc 
character and the outlines of the figures. 4 ; t 

2. Mohammedan coins of the diiferent dynasties, Arabic, Persian* 
Pat&n, Mogul, &c., and sometimes of the Caliphs who reigned pre-** 
viously to the first Mohammedan invasion. They ate distinguished 
by inscriptions in Arabic or Persian, and few of them, excepS&g the 
Zodiac coins, have figures of any living creature. They are ilffep 1 
round or square. ^ ' l 

& Hindoo coins of various descriptions, sometimes with defy® 
. inscjiptiops ^ Sanscrit in the Devan&gari character, but geumml 

20 2 
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distinguished by emblems of religion, by figures of <Jei|iep and of 
animals, and by heads of sovereigns, frequently very rude. 'The 
mbst remarkable are the Rama Tanka , a gold coin, convex on one 
side and concave on the other, on which the coronation of Rfaia is 
represented ; and the Canoge coins, on some of which is represented 
a kin'g enthroned, on others an idol, &c. 

4. Ancient Persian or Parthian coins, with inscriptions in the 
Pahlavi character, and sometimes in Greek. These are rarely 
found in India, and generally represent the fife worship on one side. 

Curious coins are often presented at certain pagodas, as Tripatti, 
Trivalore, and Paddapollam. Chinese coins are also occasionally 
found on the sea-coast. 

In describing coins, a distinction should be made between such 
as were intended for money, and such as served the purpose of 
medals. 

t COUNTRIES AND PEOPLE. # 

If there are any races in India with woolly hair, their history 
should be investigated, as they are probably not of Asiatic origin. 

* An account of the state of slavery in the peninsula, both domestic 
and agricultural. 

An account of the Abyssinian slaves on the western coast of the 
peninsula, their numbers, and the date of their transportation 
thither. 

Are there any traces of a colony of Abyssinians in Central India, , 
or among the Vcllalars of the Carnatic. 

An account of military tribes ; the composition, organization, 
discipline, and tactics of Native armies, and any elucidation of 
military institutions and the art of war, under the different empires 
which have successively existed in India. 

An account of the Parsees, their numbers, religion, and literature. 

^The history of the small Jewish kingdoms in .Southern Arabia 
which were destroyed by Mohammed. 

Some account of the secret association at Rdmeseram, which 
is' said to be governed by laws much resembling those of free- 
masonry. g, * 

Particulars of the education of dancers and singers, with any 
rules, written or oral, regarding these arts ; the rights of property 
in female dancers j the castes into which their children are admitted j 
and their customs with regard to the purchase of children, especially 
of the weaver tribe. „ 

An account of the Labbis of the southern provinces of tlja 
* peninsula. 

Information relative to the practice of burying alive, which exists, 
in, the provinces north-west of Madras. . ^ 

*?An account of any races of mountaineers whose habits arid 
customs differ from those of the inhabitants of the n«jghbour|pj 
plalnsl 
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An account of the ceremonies and practices of the pilgrims at the 
temples ih Central and Southern India - } particularly those of Tjri- 
valore and Paddapollam, in the Jageer, with specimens of articles 
presented as offerings at these temples. 

An account of maritime tribes from Bombay northwards, and o £ 
the people inhabiting the banks of the Indus. 


ARCHITECTURE. ! 

A translation or abstract of the Si Ip a S/istra, and some expositipn 
of Hindoo architecture, including particulars of the building mate- 
rials in use, especially the preparations of the various kinds of 
chunarn and cement. 

Details regarding the building of pagodas, forts, palaces, bridges, 
dykes, &c., with the dates of their erection. 

The pagodas of Tripatty, Trincomalee, Chillambram, Cdnjipuram, 
Seringam, and Rdnjeseram, are particularly worthy of notice ; and 
among the most remarkable forts are those of Gingee, Vellore, 
Chandernagorc, Seringapatam, Pennakonday, Trichinopoly, Dindi- 
gul, and Palamcottah, with the durgas or hill-forts in the Baramahal * 4 - 
the Mysore, the province of Canara, &c. ; many of these are sup- 
posed to be very ancient. The works of Gingee may be instanced, 
which, with any particulars of the former governments of that place, 
would of themselves form a subject of curious inquiry. 

The pagoda and town of Shiva Samudram, near the falls of the 
Cavery, deserve particular description. 

A drawing of the bridge thrown over the Cavery at Seringapatam 
by the Dewan Poorneah, and called the f Wellesley Bridge,’ with an*, 
account of the manner of its erection and its dimensions, would also, 
be highly interesting. 1 

The Hindoo province of Tanjore escaped entirely the ravages of 
Mohammedan fanaticism, an<f all its institutions, religious and 
domestic, exist at this day in their original state. An authentic v 
account of the magnificent temples in the fortresses and towns of 
Tanjore, Combaconum, Maydveram, Trivalore, Manargoody, and 
Andiarcoil, would be extremely valuable. The sculptures in the 
temple of Andtarcoil*are particularly recommended to attention* * 1 


LANDED TENURES, AGRICULTURE, &C. ’ ■ 

Copies and translations of all kinds of deeds and instruments for ^ 
the transfer of property, with a notice of the countries and periqdtf 
to which they refer. ■*' 

To ascertain, with respect to grants of land in general, whether 
the land itself is in any case bestowed by the grant, or only the 
landlord’s share of the produce or revenue. 

Is there any reason to think that tenures were established in ti» 
south of India by the princes of the Chola and Pdndiyan dynasties.',., 
previously to the Conquests by the Carnatic sovereigns, in the 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
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Notices of the ancient and modem Hindoo systems of agricul- 
ture, and of the apportionment of the produce of the soil. 

A statement of the proportion of Mohammedan to Hindoo cul- 
tivators in the several provinces. 

v An account of the local products of the soil, and of the various 
manures in use. 

An account of the culture of the different kinds of indigo, of sugar, 
rice, and opium. - 

An account of the culture of tobacco, and of the date of its first 
introduction into India ; and of the pepper and betel vines. 

A description of timber trees, with a collection of specimens. 

The history of the division of the produce of the soil between the 
cultivators of irrigated lands and the several provinces of the penin- 
sula ; when this division was first established; its cause $ the 
original rates of division, and the increase or decrease of these rates 
under different sovereigns or governments. 

An account of the extent to which irrigation is carried in Southern 
India, and of the works of art erected for that purpose, accompanied 
by drawings and plans. 

An historical account of the Annicut on the river Cavery, and of 
the first conversion of the waters of the river Tambrapournie, in 
Tinnevelly, to purposes of irrigation. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

An inquiry into the state of the arts in general ; the smelting of 
ores ; refining and working of metals ; works in ivory, wood, pot- 
tery, silk, cotton, &c. 

Descriptions of Native processes for the preparation of various 
articles of domestic consumption : speh as coloured powders, dyes, 
cosmetics, varnishes, gilding, rcal^md imitative; and the other 
ornamental works which the Hindoos so skilfully employ in the 
decoration of wooden idols, toys, &c. 

Models, drawings, or specimens of all kinds of implements, with 
descriptions. 

A history of the rise and progress of navigation among the Arabs, 
and of the art of ship and boat- building, as wdfl in their ports as in 
those of India. Models of grabs, dows, donies, masula boats, cata- 
marans, and canoes, would materially illustrate this subject. 

An account of the constitution of a musical band, and a descrip- 
tion of the various musical instruments in U6e, with specimens. 

An account of the musical notation of the Hindoos, with a history 
Df their attainments in the science of music. Some of their most 
popular airs, as examples, would enhance the value of communica- 
tions on this subject. 

An account of the Gymnastic exercises of the Hindoos andM(*" 
/Jaiiunedans ; their arms and warlike engines, offensive and defen- 
sive; their method of taking wild animals aid game, and the 
instruments employed for these purposes. 



, NATURAL HISTORY. 

. ' *t\r r , . s , " * 

Natural History in all its departments still offers a wide field of 
research in India. Many districts have been but super ficially, ex- 
amined, as to their animal, vegetable, and mineral productions ) 
and even the varieties of the human race have not been sufficiently 
considered. Communications on this branch of science would tjber^ 
fore be particularly valuable. 

The principal rivers will probably furnish many new species of 
fish j and the various methods of taking them, as well along the 
coast and in harbours as in rivers, would form a good subject for 
investigation. 

The method of conducting the several pearl-fisheries, their extent 
and annual produce, form a branch of this inquiry. 

An account of the breeds of cattle in Guntoor and Guzerat, My- 
sore, and a Vellore, and the cause of their exceeding so remarkably in 
size those of Tanjore, Malabar, and Canara ; also an account of the 
various breeds of horses, both aboriginal and Arabian. 

An account of the Shen Nai, or wild dog, accompanied by draw- 
ings or a skin. Hoes it attack the larger beasts of prey, and hunt 
in packs ? 

It has been oberved in the extensive bamboo jungle on the western 
side of the peninsula, that tracts of the forest have simultaneously 
died, leaving bare patches of many miles in extent, and that de- 
structive irruptions of wild elephants into cultivated districts, have 
on some occasions been owing to this cause, Hoes this phenomenon 
take place in other parts of India ? Among other trees as well as 
the bamboo ? and to what cause is it to be attributed ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An account of Eastern canavans, or overland communications be- 
tween Europe and India, bothiin ancient and modern times. 

An account of the former and present state of the Pamboo strait 
between the island of Ram^seram and the main, with a statement 
of the causes which have obstructed its navigation by large vessels. 

It is suggested, that meteorological accounts be kept in all the 
cutcherries o{ Collectors, with a view to deducing thence a general 
meteorological account of the peninsula. 

It also appears to be desirable that the meteorological register 
should be accompanied by the following introductory remarks, viz . 

* An account of the height of the station above the sea, stating whf- 1 
ther it is on table-land or in a valley ; among hills or woods, nehlt 
swamps or on dry ground. An account of the soil, the geologicafv 
features of the neighbourhood, the mineral and vegetable produfc** 
tions, the source of the supply of water, and if from wells, their • 
depfh, &c. 

It itf requested that in any communications forwarded to the So- 
ciety, the Nativanames may be written in the original character!*# 
well as in English. ~ ° 



{ ' PRODtfbTIVE AND COMMERCIAL RESOURCES OV FRANCE. 

( Continued from the Article in our last Number , at p. 307.) 

, , Estimate of Power applicable to Manufacturing Industry . , 

• A ROrtion of the natural forces of mankind is employed in manu- 
factures : and we have already shown that France contains 10,533,333 
persons capable of being so employed, but that these are to be 
estimated as equivalent to no more than 4,203,019 effective labourers. 
In estimating the entire power applicable to manufacturing industry 
in France, we must take into our calculations the extraneous force 
which man calls to his assistance. In the first place, we must add 
to the amount of human force that which is furnished by horses. 

The number of horses employed in the various labours of industry, 
carriage, draught, and riding, is estimated at 390,000. 

The animate force employed in French industry may, therefore, 
be arranged as follows : 

Inhabitants. . 10,533,333 equivalent to 4,203,019 effective labourers. 

Horses 300,000 2,100,000 

Total of animate force, 6,303,019 

Making a similar calculation for Great Britain, we shall have the 
following table : 

1 Inhabitants. . 10,000,000 equivalent to 4,264,893 effective labourers. 

Horses 350,000 1,750,000 

Total 6,014,893 

Ireland and Great Britain* 7,275,497 

From these data it follows, that 1 reckoning the animate force 
applied to manufactures only, the total in the three kingdoms 
exceeds that in France. 

The following is a comparative table of the animate force applied 
respectively to agriculture and to manufactures in France and in the 
three kingdoms : * 

■ 1 France. Three Kingdoms. 

Animate force (agriculture) 37,2 78,537 32,088,147 

Animate force (manufactures) 6,303,019 7,275,497 

' * . Total 43,581,556 39,363,644 

Were our only consideration the animate force applied to works 
of utility, France would have a superiority of about one-seventh 
over the three united kingdoms ; but having in view also the sur- 
face of territory of the two empires, we shall See, that in proportions 
Gjrfet Britain affords subsistence to a much greater quantity, >pf 
animate force than France. "k 
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We proceed to take into consideration the inanimate forces dr 
agents applicable to manufactures, in order to complete the view of 
the total productive and commercial force of the two countries. 
We shall confine ourselves to the inanimate agents — water, wind, vr 
and steam. The total number of mills in France is reckoned at 
76 , 000 , among which must be counted 10,000 wind-mills. There 4 
remain, therefore, 66,000 water-mills, and it is easy to form an idea 
of the work which these can perform. 

The total weight of grain of all kinds delivered for grinding is, 
on an average, seven millions of kilogrammes a-year. It is ascer- 
tained also, that the force necessary to grind 1000 kilogrammes 
is equal to a day’s labour of 56 men. Seven millions, therefore, 
multiplied by 56, will will give 392,000,000 days’ work for the 
total force employed in the grinding of corn : this, divided by 300 
working days, will give 1,306,666 men. 

Supposing the wqrk of the wind-mills in France to be equal to the 
force of 126,666 individuals, there will remain the labour of 1,180,000 
men for the water-mills. 

It may be asked what is the total power of the hydraulic machines 
used in forges, mines, and works of all descriptions. 

It would be easy to show that this power can not exceed the third part 
. ,pf that of grinding, mills. W e will take in round numbers 1 ,500,000 
to express the power of the water-mills and all 
the hydraulic* machines of France. Without making any fresh 
draughts from the mass of waters never yet brought into use, the 
service of the waters now employed might be augmented a third at 
least, and a total motive power bo immediately given to equal the 4 
animal labour of two millions of robust men, working three hundred 7> ' 
days in the year. • 

I have assumed that the toted force of the wind-mills devoted to 
grindage is equal to the annual labour of 126,666. I will double 
this amount in order to express besides, the force of wind-mills em- 
ployed in the various branches of manufacture : the result will be, that 
the total power derived from wind, by the mills of France, is equi- 
valent to the annualjabour of 253,333 men. \ 

I proceed to the force which the wind supplies to navigation! 
According to my calculations the motive force which the wind fur- 
nishes to the whole shipping of England, may be estimated as equal 
to the labour of twelve millions of men. As the shipping of France, 
forms, in the total, about a fourth in tonnage of that of England, the 
power of wind applied to navigation in France will be that of three 
millions. 

It remains for me to speak of the power furnished by steam. 

* According to the result of my inquiries, the total force of steam- 
engines in France cannot be supposed to exceed that of 60, OCX) 



dynamos,* the effect of which equals the work of 480>000 men turn- 
ing a winch. -ft > 

Great Britain possesses in steam-engines a motive force of, at 
least, 800,000 dynames, equivalent to the power of 6,400,000 men 
turning a winch. 

JBy bringing together the various results we have above stated/ 
We get the following table. 

France. Great Britain. 

Mills and hydraulic machines. . 1,500,000 men 1,200,000 men 

Wind-mills 253,333 240,000 

Wind and navigation 3,000,000 12,000,000 

Steam engines 480,000 6,400,000 


Total 5,233,333 19,840,000 

From this table it appears that in the present state of the two 
empires, the total of the inanimate force applicable to the works of 
all kinds, in France, is scarcely more than a° fourth of the same 
force in Great Britain. 

General tabic of the power employed in manufactures and com- 
merce : 

Trance. Great Britain. 

Animate force 6,303,019 7,275,497 

Inanimate force 5,233,333 19,840,000 


Total manufacturing force. . 11,536,352 27,115,497 

Ireland 1,002,667 


28,118,164 

Thus the force applied to manufactures and commerce in the three 
kingdoms is nearly treble that of France. 

Let us now compare the total force of the two countries : 

France Tke Three Kingdom, 

Agricultural force 37,278,537 32,088,147 

Manufacturing force 11,536,352 28,118,164 

Total 48,814,889 60,206,311 ' 

Summing up generally the animate and inanimate iorcc employed 
in agriculture and manufactures, we shall find : 

France, The Three Kingdom, 

Animate force 43,581,556 39,363,644 

Inanimate force 5,233,333 20,84 2,667 

Total 48,814,889 60,206,311 


* A dvname is equal to 1000 kilogrammes, raised to the height of a 
. thousand metres. Eight workmen, turning a winch, can in a day raise a 
thousand kilogrammes to the height of 1000 metres, that is to Say, can per- 
; form a dyname of labour. 




The tables which we have thus given, may furnish matte? fo* 
comparisons of the greatest importance. They serve to jftbve that 
the quantity of agricultural force in the two countries is in pro-v, 
portion to the produce of the soil j and that the totality of the force 
employed in manufactures is, likewise, in proportion to the total 
amount of manufactures at their commercial value. ^ v 

Having thus exhibited the comparative productive powers of 
France and the British Empire in 1826, we proceed to present a 
similar statement, formed on approximative estimates, for the epoch 
of 1780. From this we shall perceive the vast changes that have 
taken place in the comparative resources of the two epochs. 

About the year 1780, the population of France amounted to 
24,800,000 inhabitants ; that of the three kingdoms was then *. 

In Great Britain 8,500,000 

• In Ireland 4,000,000 

Total 12,500,000 

The respective productive and commercial forces estimated in 
effective labourers, at the same period, may be thus stated, 

France. The Three Kingdom #. 

Animate force 34,583,106 27,226,672 

Hydraulic machines and wind-mills 1,209,560 1,054,460 

Marine (wind.') 3,000,000 3,000,000 


38,792,666 31,281,032 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO EPOCHS, 1780 AND 1826. 

Productive and commercial force estimated in effective labourers . 


France. The Three Kingdoms • J; 

1826 48,814,889 60,206,311 . 

1780 A . . 38,792,666 31,281,032 


Increase in the space of 40 years, 10,022,223 28,925,279 

Average increase per annum. . . . 217,092 628,010 

In order to render these results still more conclusive, we will give 
the number of individuals of our species, of all ages and sexes, which 
it would require to Jform an equivalent to the productive and com- 
mercial force possessed by 


France. The Three Kingdoms. 

In 1826 10'), 207, 032 134,405,604 

In 1780 86,883,638 70,069,997 


Increase in 46 years 22,323,394 64,345,607 

Average annual increase 485,291 1,398,817 , 

Thus, in the space of the 46 years which have just elapsed, the 
augmentation in the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
industry,, and in the natural population of the people has added 
every year, on an average, to the force of France, that of 217,092 
effective labouring men ; to the force of the three kingdoms, that bf 
628 , 010 * 
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* This augmentation might be represented by human kbour alone, 
on supposing that the augmentation of the population * has been 
annually, during this lapse of time, 485,291 for France, and 
1^898,^17 for the three kingdoms. 

The temporary distress which has affected Great Britain, has 
induced some superficial observers to imagine that the prosperity of 
that empire is arrived at the point at which it must begin to retro- 
grade. A single glance at the statements we have just presented, 
will be sufficient to prove the contrary to all who are willing to learn 
how to appreciate justly the value of the productive and commercial 
resources of empires. As long as the increase of these resources 
shall continue to make such gigantic strides as those we have been 
measuring, the wealth of Great Britain, for from retrograding, or re- 
remaining stationary, will even augment more and more, in spite 
of the imprudence, or the madness, it may be termed,: of a great 
number of her speculators. 

It would require a volume, and a very comprehensive exposure of 
details, to show by what means it can have happened, that in the 
space of 46 years, a country, not so large as France, and not nearly 
so populous, has been able to augment, in a triple degree, its pro- 
ductive and commercial means. I propose to explain the secret of 
this great disproportion in my work on the productive force of 
Great Britain. 


Comparison of the Productive and Commercial Forces of France 
with those of Great Britain . 

If we deduct from the total force connected with manufacturers, 
the particular portion applied to navigation and carriage, and which, 
consequently, has for its object the transfer of produce, there will 
remain for the force employed in production, in France, 6,436,352: 
in the three kingdoms, 11,948,164. 

It is remarkable that the value of the manufacturers’ produce in 
the, two countries, bears a very sensible proportion to their re- 
spective natural productive forces. In fact, ^ith i* natural pro- 
ductive force of 6,436,352 effective labourers in France, the manu- 
factured produce is estimated at 1,800,000 francs : and at the same 
rate, 11,948,164 effective labourers, that is to say, the number of 
persons in Great Britain who are employed in manufacture would 
produce, according to valuation in French prices, a total amount of 
3,340,000,000 francs. These amounts in value correspond with 
those given by the best writers of recent times on French and British 
industry. Thus, with regard as well to manufactures as to agricul- 
ture, the amount of the respective forces which our calculations 
have furnished, will fairly represent the comparative value of each 
class of the produce of the two countries. It wopld be highly in- 
teresting that similar estimates should be made of the forces of all 
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the great empires of the universe $ they Should afford mos^altlable 
information with respect ko their power and resources in waf andf 
peace. It i$ to be hoped that the different governments ^iU/fri-r 
stitute the enquiries necessary to furnish the means of making 
calculations we propose. From such sources we might be abJ&'to 
form comparative surveys of the progress and decline of divert 
people and of generations- r> •* 

The results of our statements appear calculated to dissipate many 
illusions which national vanity makes us too ready to cherish. They 
show us what efforts are necessary on our part ere we can equal the 
industry of our formidable rival j at the same time they show us 
that the difference at present existing between France and Great 
Britain, is far from presenting that desperate inequality of which 
some writers have given an alarming picture. 

In an article of the f Quarterly lteview,’ No. LXVII., on the his- 
tory and prospects of English industry, the productive power of 
this industry is compared to that of foreign industry, and the follow-, 
ing result obtained : * 

‘ Fes travaux industries de la Grande-Brctagnc (pour la fabrication 
des cotons seulement) ne pourraient pas etre accomplis par soixante- 
deux continents pareils au continent Europeen, en ne supposant k celui-ci 
qu'une industric moyenne prise sur la totality dug-lobe.’ (1) 

Since the manufacturing force of France is to that of the Three 
Kingdoms as 6,436,352 is to 11,948,16*4, that is to say, at the least, 
as one is to two, it seems diflicult to imagine how it would require 
sixty-two continents, such as that which contains France, to manu- 
facture all the cotton which is spun and woven in Great Britain; 
even supposing the productive power of France much less than it 
really is. t 

A simple calculation will confirm all that we assume on this head. 
Let us suppose, carrying even still further the view of the British 
writer, and diminishing as much as possible the average industry of 
the universe — 

1. That the two hundred million of inhabitants of the European 
continent, omitting Fjance, have a force applicable to manufacture 
double only that of the 31,600, 0()0 French. 

2. That the 800 millions of Asiatics, Africans, and Americans, 
have a similar force of the same nature, also double only that of 
the 31,600,000 inhabitants of France. 

The result will be, that the manufacturing force of the uni- 
verse would be equal to five times that of France, and as France 

* Thefollowing are the original passages in the * Quarterly Review* (No. 67, 

P; 93.), to which the French writer evidently alludes ; and which we, therefore, 
give from that work itself, numbered to correspond with the French passages in 
the text. i ' 

(1) * Her total industry could not be performed by sixty-two such continents 8# 
Europe In the -average condition of the world,* 




contaihsji thirty-third part of the inhabitants of the globe, it would 
follow mat the five thirty-seconds of th& French industry would 
represent the average industry of Europe, omitting England. If 
we multiply by five thirty-seconds, the manufacturing force of 
t^ahce valued at 6,436,352 effective labourers, we have for average 
value of the manufacturing force of the Universe, supposing an 
equal population : 


1st. To that of France 1,005,680 

2d. To that of continental Europe . 6,365,063 

3d. To that of 62 European continents 394,633,906 

Productive manufacturing force of the three kingdoms 11,948,164 


Thus the estimate of the f Quarterly Review’ proves to be 32 
times too much. 


The writer of the f Quarterly Review’ will say perhaps, that he 
only meant to speak of the cotton manufacture. Be it so — let us 
examine the value of his assertions, regarding*them in that light. 

, We will state in round numbers the value of raw cottons em- 
ployed for spinning and weaving during the year 1824, at 567,00Q,000 
francs for France, and at 133,000,000 francs for England. 

We may then judge of the following assertions of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ made at a venture, in order to inspire the English with 
an extravagant idea of their industry. 


( Quatrc Europes, dans leur 4tat actuel, ne pourraient pas filer et tisser 
autant dc coton que PAngletcrre.’ (2) 


Whereas four such kingdoms as France would spin and weave 
to the value 226,800,000 franco of cotton, that is to say, to the 
amount of 93,800,000 francs more than England does. 

( L^industrie anglaise doit £tre equitahlement (fairly ) regarddc comme 
4tant quatre fois plus grande que colic de tous les autres continents pris 
ensemble.’ (3) 


Four times all the continents must be taken to mean at least four 
fifties France, and we have just seen how much this number of king- 
doms such as France, would exceed in industry f the three Bri- 
tish kingdoms. What shall we think then *of the following as- 
sertion ? 

* Seize continents pareils k PEurope ne pourraient pas manufacturer 
autant de coton que PAngletcrrc/ (4) 


(2) i All Europe, supposing it as industrious as England, and wholly occupied 
by cotton, could not, unassisted by machinery, spin and weave as much of that 
material as England now does.*' 

(3) * The manufacturing industry of England may be fairly computed as four 
times greater than that of all the other continents taken collectively,' . 

(4) ‘ Sixteen such continents as Europe, in the average state of industry of th® 

whole world, and exclusively occupied by cotton, could not m& nufae tureso mih5h 
of it as England now does.' ■■ ' ’ ' - * '*> ; 



We have proved that;: only 16 such countries asFrarae would 
manufacture seven timeses much cotton as England does/* 

To crown all its hyperboles, the # Quarterly Review* tells US, 

c I/indugtric moyenne de l’habitant de PAnglcterre est mille fois 
grande que Industrie moyenne d’un individu de toute autre contree du 
globe.** (5) ^ '?' v 

Yet the writer whom we cite, becoming a little more moderate, is 
willing to admit an error in his estimate, to the amount of four- 
fifths, and to content himself with taking two hundred times the 
k. average industry of the Universe, for the minimum of British in- 
dustry, supposing an equal number of individuals in England. 

If it excites our compassion when we see sovereigns abandoning 
themselves to flatterers, and becoming intoxicated with extrava- 
gant praises, what shall we say of a whole people who are to be 
captivated by similar adulations ? But I have too high an opinion 
of British good sense, to doubt, that the English will perceive ift 
the end, all the absurdity of these complimentary statements. I 
cannot, however, abstain from a remark which unfortunately is too 
well justified. The British writers reproach us unceasingly -w^th 
what they call French vanity, with our over-rated esteem fof'dur 
countrymen, and our admiration of our native land. While they 
load us with such reproaches, we have an instance, in this their 
parallel of the productive power and the industry of their island, 
with the industry and productive power of the whole universe, of 
the pitch to which they carry their own blindness and their rho- 
domantade. 

Since the peace, the annual augmentation of the resources, both 
productive and commercial, of France and Great Britain, far sur- 
passes the average amount whfch we have given above. In France 
this augmentation is equal to tte work which a million of persons, 
of all ages and sexes, without the assistance of any other force, 
would perform. In Great Britain the annual augmentation exceeds 
the power of two millions of persons of every age and sex, un- 
aided by extraneous force. 

Confining our attention to the human force alone, we submit the 
following comparison of the annual increase of this force in seven 
different European nations : 

Increase in every million of Inhabitants. 

In Prussia 27,027 

In Great Britain 16,667 

In the Netherlands. ........ 12,372 

In the Two Sicilies 11,111 


(5) ‘ But this rails must be multiplied by the entire population of the world, 
divided by that of Ehgland ; and the superiority of our eighteen or twenty mil- 
lions of subjects will' thus be at least as one thousand to one, over the average 
power and condition of mankind at large.’ ~ 
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Character < 


A In Russia.#. . . iu,oz/ 

* In Austria. . . . . . . 4 W“. . 10,114 
.. In France 6,636 


10,627 


■Supposing the annual increase to continue at the same rate, among 
theudtions just enumerated, the population would be doubled. ^ 


In Prussia in 26 years. 

In Great Britain in 42 

In the Netherlands in . . - 661 

In the Two Sicilies in 63 

In Russia in 66 

In Austria in 69 

In France in 105 I 


And thus France would descend by degrees below Prussia, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Russia, and Austria. 

This is the alarming result which it behoves us to urge on the 
consideration of our statesmen, and on the energetic patriotism of 
otir good citizens, as a motive for the united efforts of all French- 
men, whether of public or private station. By this indispensable 
concurrence of all persons and parties, the increased development of 
outf/national resources may be made to raise us from this lowest 
position on a scale which furnishes a sure index of European pros- 
perity. Let us forget, as did the ancient Romans in the time of 
great public need, every sentiment of discord and hatred, to think 
only of the safety, the grandeur, the glory of the country, and of the 
monarchy. Is it possible for us to ascend, among the great Eu- 
ropean nations, from the lowest to the highest point of augmenta- 
tion ? I think it is. But what are the means to be employed } 
Writers of more abilities than I possess, will point out those means, 
and ingreater number and of more* eilicacacious power, than any 
which I can devise. For my country’s sake I shall rejoice at their 
doing so j and I exhort them to enter, without delay, on so noble a 
career. For myself, I merely attempt at present to set up a few land 
marks, and to point out a few errors. This is the object of my work. 




Character of Native Converts. * 

Our rep&ers are not now to be informed of the great sums that 
have beett Expended, and the many lives that have been lost in the 
caftse of Christian Missions in India; but what have been the actual 
fruits of those Missions is £till considered by many to be a matter 
subjudice. One fact appears indisputable, that no Natives of wealth, . 
of learning, and of respectability, have become professed converts to 
the Christian faith, but that they are almost all, Slot altogether and 


* From the ‘ Bengal Chronicle.* ^ 
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without exception, takett^om the inferior caltef^and dalles of 
Native society. We are certainly among the last to maintain Jhat 
poverty is in itself a disgrace, that ignorance is a sin wher^rtSje 
means of knowledge have not been possessed, or that the poo* fffli 
the ignorant have not as clear a right to choose a religion for thrift 
selves as the most noble and learned of the land ; but when we rail 
that from amongst a numerous and needy population such as that 
which covers the face of India, a few hundreds of poor and ignoraftt 
people, perhaps the poorest and the most ignorant of all, and the 
most -addicted, as the poor and the ignorant always are, to the pre- 
vailing superstitions, are the only converts made by the preachers 
of a new religion professed by the conquerors and rulers of the 
country, we confess that this fact suggests an inference not the most 
creditable to their motives, which, even without any direct evidence; 
we should feel it almost impossible to dislodge from our mind. 1 
In opposition to thi«f inference, drawn from general considerations; 
and tending to impugn their sincerity, the most direct and positive 
evidence to the uprightness of their conduct and the goodness of their 
moral character, has been given by the Seramporc Missionaries, whfl 
of all others have had the amplest meansof forming a correct judgment 
In tKfe ‘Monthly Friend of India,’ for May 1820, they assure the pub- 
lic that the Native converts employed by them are ‘ the most upright 
among all their Native servants,’ that they are ‘ correct in theii 
morals, and upright in their conduct,’ and that among several hun- 
dreds in their service they find none ‘ equally faithful and correct in 
their moral conduct.’ In the ‘ Quarterly Friend of India,’ No. VII., 
which is also edited by the Serampore Missionaries, they describe the 
Native Christians as^superior to their countrymen ‘ in industry, pro- 
bity, and every virtuous feeling cm well as in information 5’ and'ihai 
as a body, ‘ by their steady, upright, temperate, and sincere conduct, 
they leave all the Natives behind whom the Missionaries have know;*] 
in India during the fourth of a century.’ This is strong testhnony, 
stronger could scarcely be given, and the opportunities of informa- 
tion possessed by the writers cannot be doubted. 

Others, who Have not had so good opportunities of informatior 
as the Serampore Missionaries, but who were likely to form a more 
impartial judgment from the fewer data which they possessed, have 
pronounced a less favourable opinion, and have been supported by a 
reference to several most condemnatory facts, the correctness 
which is not denied, and the force of which cannot by any ex plana* 
tion be avoided. The first of these facts that we sM notice, is the 
presentation of a petition to the late Bishop Midaleton by^seven 
Native converts, complaining that the promises held out to them, by 
which they had been induced to forsake their former religion, were 
not realised. Th& supposition that any such promises were ever given 
by the Missionaries, *we of course put altogether out of the question, 
knowing as we do thafcit is utterly unfounded j but the allegation of 

Oriental Herald. Fol. 14, 2 P % - 



such pipmisea bv thfe converts sumcfefl . „ 

their religion twy contemplated a quid pro [quo. If nag been majn- 
indeed, that the petition being written in high flown English 
unintelligible to them, and that they were in fact unacquainted 
its contents. To make them arrant fools, instead of a very 
non sort of rogues, may suit a purpose, but it will n 0 | convince 
Those who have had the means of being acquainted with the men $ 
and we further know, on the most undoubted auth^ty, that those 
yery converts, with several others, were about that time in the habit 
of making unasked \ isits to the person who prepared the petition 
" for them, and that he only threw pito an English dress those com- 
plaints which he had frequently heard from their own mouths. . The 
second fact which we shall adduce, has connection with a controversy 
oh doctrinal points, in which a distinguished Native was sometime 
^ago engaged with the Scram pore Missionaries. Several <of the Native 
■^ Converts, learning the nature of the dispute, volunteered their services, 
,,and offered, for due consideration given, to commence forthwith a 
preaching crusade against the Missionaries. The offer was declined, 

, but it has left no doubt on the minds of all impartial persons, that, 
converts consider their faith, or their profession of faith, as a 
^jmmodity which it behoves them to make the best of, by se$hg it 
' fo the highest bidder. Let it be observed, also, that a statement of 
this affair has been before the public for more than two years, with- 
out any attempt being made by the Missionaries, as in the preced- 
ing case, to deny, explain, or palliate it by any subterfuge. We re- 
frain from commenting on a similar transaction in which we Were 
^ ourselves concerned, equally indisputable and undisputed in ail its 
details, and furnishing precisely the same conclusion as to the rpotives 
and Character of the converts. We the more willingly do this, that 
'w&fflay hasten to make our readers acquainted with the third and 
last fact — not the last in our list, fcut the last that we shall mention 
6n the present occasion. The principal particulars happen to have 
been recently furnished by the Serampore Missionaries themselves, 
in that same publication which has sounded forth the praises of the 
, converts for steadiness, sincerity, uprightness, and every virtuous 
4 Reeling. However, before offering our comments, we beg to present 
f!our readers with the text, being an extract from a notice of the pro- 
, ceedings of the Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary Society, which 
appeared in the f Monthly Friend of India’ for May 1826 : 

U ‘ On the premises at Mirzapore, a small Native Christian coipmunity 
iow reside, consisting, it is said, of 18 baptized adults and eight children, 
of whom, eightjd the adults, and seven of the children, have been bap- 
tized during the past year. No information is givenln the Report re- 
specting the conversion of these persons, or whence they came* we 
; snail therefore endeavour to supply the deficiency as far as our know- 
? ledge extends. A very considerable majority of the whole, adult# and cM- 
den, have been drawn from Serampore, or the other Missionary Simone 
connected with it. Of the 18 adults, eight, it seems, have heen bftpb^ 
of the previous tep# are ft? f 



ing ; Roon atid hU wife, ^^Un arid his wife, Lull’s ^Jfe Mary/feunga* 
narayun, * Kanaee Lai, and we suppose, Fureed, whose baptism, foo^ 
place up the country — in all, eight persons : the others came, 
from Burdwan and Meerut. Of the 15 baptized during the past 
believe we (i. e, the Serampore Missionaries) might claim 1 1 ; 
do riot exactly know who among them rank as adults, and who as wHe 
drem Their names are Nubeen and his wife, Cheentamunee, the wife or % 
Vishwanath, Jutee Lai and his wife, Peter and his wife, John the sonprif 
Nriput Sing, Russeek the son of Rottun, Bene the orphan boy of our Mp . 
excellent brother Bykonta, and Jutee-lal’s infant. Besides these 19 out of $ 
the 24, there are six more who will probably be introduced in due tim|g&v 
namely, Shushee and her son and daughter, with Shadoo, Ramojoy, ar«PB 
Mudun, formerly students in Serampore College. There is a cause for 
all this— -but wc shall not enlarge further on the subject, than to say, that 
such is not the way to carry pn Christian Missions.” / 

In this passage there is evidently something more than meets the/ 
eye, and that we may let our readers into the arcana of the affaifr/^ 
we must inform them that the Serampore Missionaries belong to & 
particular body of Dissenters, and that the Missionaries who resit}# 
at Mirzapore, (a place in the native part of Calcutta,) are membejffl 
of the Church of England. The simple fact, then, appears to be’tjjpk 
that the Mirzapore Missionaries being animated with a very extra- 
ordinary degree of zeal, and having no proportionate degree of 
success, in the work of conversion, held out certain pecuniary in- 
ducements in the shape of a higher rate of wages to the Serampore 
converts to forsake their dissenting instructors. The converts, t^fehe 
amount of 20 or more, very willingly closed with the proposal^and 
are in consequence at this moment sitting within the pale, and en«$| 
joying the smiles, of the established hierarchy. With the private 
complaints, explanations, and apologies that may have pasi^i be* 
tween the two parlies, we havejiothing to do $ but we think feighfc 
to add that, as far as we know or have' been informed, no public 
attempt has been made by the Mirzapore Missionaries to ^admate 
themselves from the public charges against them, strongly implied, if 
not expressed, in the passage we have quoted above from the ‘Friend 
of India.’ However this may be, the character and motive# of the 
converts hitherto can, we should think, no longer be made a SUbje^ 
of doubt. This is a view of the subject which does not appear wf 
have occurred to the Editors of the ‘Friend of India, but to those who 
have noted their former exaggerated praises of the Native converts 
it is the very first that would present itself. We couldtiiive 
indeed, if, in addition to the feelings of irritation which they not wi* 
naturally express, they had given some indications, of satisfaction at 
having discovered the hypocrisy of a se|pf impostors who Jjad sue* 


* This Is the man who ob&tncd so much favour from Ram Mohun Roy/ 
and while with hinaVegamed his caste as a bramin. . He has again thrown 
aside his poita, with expressions of sorrow for his wJueh we 

v 5 sincere.— L. o/Priend of India. * 

; 2 P 2*i 
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ceeded for so many ^ears in deceiving Sim, andinmaking them 
t^ jytruments of deceiving the Christian world. This, however, 
perhaps too much to expect from them, and we are content 
tS^ they have left us to draw this inference, and to point the public 
'^ffiption to it. We trust, however, whatever may be publidy ad~ 

: twitted or denied, that the frequent recurrence of these and similar 
Cft^es will suggest more caution both to the Missionaries and the, 
public, and lead to an improvement of that system of proselytism, 
that has hitherto been pursued with a success so limited in its range, 
and so fallacious in its results. 


Affairs of the Deccan. 

The following remarkable facts have bcei\ brought to light by 
the late cause against Mr. Elphinstone and Captain Robertson, tried 
at Bombay, and adverted to in our last. The facts are taken from 
> official documents, and refer to Mr. Elphinstone and the Govern- 
jnglt having directed the execution of martial law , even to the ex- 
teft of death, both in the Deccan, when Mr. Elphinstone was Com- 
missioner, and since, throughout the whole of the Bombay territory. 

On the 15th of December 1818, Mr. Elphinstone was appointed 
sole Commissioner of the Deccan, by an official letter, written by 
Mf&John Adam, as Secretary to the Governor-General, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

f * 1 an ? directed to inform you, that the Governor-General is pleased 
/ to appoint you sole Commissioner for the settlement of the territory 
conquered from the Peishwa, and tq^vest you with authority, to be 
exorcised according to the established principles and rules of the 
service j and all Civil and Military officers will be required to con- 
form tc^your instructions.’ 

Mr. Elphinstone, two months afterwards, namely, in February 
181 ?\?PP ointed ^ ieu Rnant Dundas Robertson, a subaltern of the 
Bombay army, sole Judge , with full civil and frimiml jurisdiction, 

t ie Magistrate, sole Collector of the revenue, and with all the other 
ferent functions in the city of Poonah and the adjacent country, 
which gave this military officer absolute power over the populous 
and anient city of Poonah, and a very large district around it, — 
Fflgwafe being* as is well known, the capital of the Mahratta Empire, 

, aha one of the most populous cities in India. 

In the same letter in which Mr. Elphinstone appoints this. sub- 
altern countryman of his, sole Judge over a much larger population 
r‘ than is comprised within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
j|JBombay, he directs hini to execute martial law in the following 
Words ; & • 

‘ When kjollage has once submitted, any practices in favour of 
t® be punished as acts of rebellion by i%4al law. 





y *S6L 

The commanding officer at^Po^SahlW be directed* to assembles 
court-martial for the trigj^of such persons as ipu may bring before 
it, and to inflict' capital ptftiishment immediately on conviction. The 
same course must be adopted with regard to persons in Pocroah|ttf 
shall conspire against our Government, and likewise with all, 1 ® 
ditti who may assemble in the neighbourhood of the capital. Ira 
ticularly call your attention to the necessity of inflicting pronj 
and severe punishment on persons of this description. Prisoner! ; 
taken from bodies of Bajec Row’s troops, who may pass through 
your district, in the course of military operations, must for the pre- 
sent be regarded as regular troops j but parties sent to plunder the ' 
country are in all cases to be considered as freebooters, and eithe*^ ' 
refused quarter, or put to death, after a summary inquiry where there 
is any doubt of their guilt.’ 

It is unnecessary to do more than to offer a few brief observation* 
on these proceedings. 

1st. The illegality ©f directing the execution of martial law *at< 
all. Nothing but the necessity of each individual case can justify 
it, and any general direction to execute it must, therefore, be illegal, " 
2d. The illegality of directing the execution of martial law uuchg^ 


Mr. Elphinstone’s powers, which, by his appointment, f were toj 
exercised according to the established principles and ruleS^of the ; 
service,’ of which martial law certainly was not at that time one. t 
3d. The vesting a subaltern officer of the army with such power*. 
4th, Joining the office of judge and of executioner, by matjj&l 
law, in the same person. 

5th. The indifference with which Mr. Elphinstone talks of capital*^ 
punishment, refusing quarter, and putting to death. f 

6th. That these directions shqpld be given whilst Poonah ww^in ' 
the undisturbed possession of fjic British power, and in perfect • 
tranquillity} and whilst courts of justice, before which all these 
persons might have been brought, were not only establish^, but 
actually sitting, before Lieutenant Robertson. Let Us suppose, 
for instance, that any person had been tried before the King s court 
for putting a Native to death under these instructions, eif^^for, 
refusing quarter, as it*s termed, to a freebooter, or a pefSo® 
spiring against the Government, or for putting him to death aftet m 
summary inquiry, — can there be any doubt that such person 
have been convicted of murder ? No wonder, when 
these are issued, that we hear of officers like Lieutenant 
putting persons to death in cold blood, or refusing quarterns 
called, when the parties, to whom it is refused, have never attempted 
resistance. But is the officer who obeys these instructions h^lf SO 
guilty as his superior who issues them ! 

To prqeeed : Mr. Elphin#one took his seat as Governor of Bom- 
bay on the 1st day? of November 1819, and on the 15th day of 



February 1820 , that is, f*Bittl£ln&e than two months after he 
had so taken his s« 1 as Governor, he passed a regulation to autho- 
rise the Government to suspend at anytime the functions of the 
ainal courts of justice, to establish martial law therein, and to 
the immediate trial of persons by courts martial, and then 
nfediate punishment of death, ‘ by being hanged by the nefck till 
they are dead.’ Lest this statement should not be credited, We 
annex a copy of the regulation. 

A. D. 1820 . — Regulation I. 

t A Regulation for declaring the powers of the Governor in 
/^Council to provide for the immediate punishment of certain offences 
^against the state by the sentence of courts-martial. Passed by the 
Governor in Council on the 16th February 1820, corresponding 
with the third Falgoon Sood Sumbut, or Vehramajet era, 1876 3 
Salbahan, 1741 j and 1 st of Termadyoolavul, 1235, of the Hijira. 

£ Whereas, during wars, in which the British Government has 
bSenengaged against certain of the Native Powers in India, certain 
, persons owing allegiance to the British Government have borne 
arms, in open hostility tb the authority of the same, and have 
^betted and aided the enemy, and have committed acts of violence 
,ffcd outrage against the lives and properties of the subjects of the 
k . said Government j and whereas it may be expedient, that during 
: the existence of any war in which the British Government iii India 
f taay he engaged with any power whatever, as well as during tip 
existence of open rebellion against the authority of the Government, 
ifrany part of the British territories subject to the government of 
the Presidency of Bombay, the Governor in Council should declare 
^ and establish martial law within any part of the territories aforesaid, 
for the safety of the British possessions, and for the security of the 
li'Wfe'fcnd property of the inhabitants thereof* by the immediate 
pumshment of the persons owingonllcgiance to the British Govern- 
ment, Who may be taken in arms, in open hostility to the said 
GovGbment, or in actual commission of any overt act of rebellion 
against the authority of the same, or in that act of openly aiding 
rtting the enemies of the English Government, withiti any 
F tiie territories above specified 3 the Mowing regulation has 
^ Tahacted by the Governor in Council, to be in force throughout 
vthe British territories immediately subject to the governmetit of the 
, Presidency yf Bombay, from the date of its promulgation. 

'& Tl|l Govern()r in Council is hereby declared to be empowered 
Or to direct any public authority or officer, to order the 
Suspension of, wholly or partially, the functions of the ordinary 
Criminal courts of judicature within any zillah, district, city, or 
other 'place, within any part of the British territories subject to the 
i government of the Presidency of Bombay, and to establish martial 
law therein, for any period of time, wllile the British Government 
}h India shall be engaged in war with any Native of other pyrer, 



as well as daring the existence j SP^p^^bellbn / ^against theaufho- 
rity of Government in any.part of the ©ritoqp aforesaid, andralso 
to direct the immediate trial, by cottrts-martia$of all persons owing , 
allegiance to tflp^British Government, either in consequence of^it^ir 
having been born, or of their being resident, within its territorfe, 
aud under its protection, who shall be taken in arms, in open nojlj^ 
lity to the British Government, or in tlic. act of opposing, by for£fc 
of arms, the authority of the same, or in the actual commission of 
any overt act of rebellion against the state, or in the act of operdy 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the British Government witnjn 
any part of the said territories. ' 

‘ III. It is hereby further declared, that any person born, or re& 
siding under the protection of the British Government, within the 
territories aforesaid, and consequently owing allegiance to the said 
Government, who, in violation of the obligations of such allegiance, 
shall be guilty of any of the crimes specified in the preceding section, 
and who shall be cqpvicted thereof, by the sentence of a co|rt- 
martial, during the suspension of the functions of the ordinary 
criminal courts of judicature, and the establishment of martial law, 
shall be liable to the immediate punishment of death, and shall’ 
suffer the same accordingly, by being hanged by the neck till h ttjk 
dead. All persons who shall, in such cases, be adjudged by a.couft* 
martial to he guilty of any of the crimes specified in this regulation*' 
shall also forfeit to the British Government all property and effects, 
real and personal, which they shall have possessed within its terri- 
tories at the time when the crime of which they may be conv|||ed 
shall have been committed. 

‘ IV, The Governor in Council shall not be precluded by thfe; 
regulation from causing persons charged with any of the offences 
described in the present regul^ion to he brought to trial*M#ny 
time, before the ordinary courts^)f judicature, or before any Ipjffcial 
court appointed for the trial of such offences, under regulation X., 
1819, instead of causing such persons to he tried by courts-martial, 
in any cases wherein the latter mode of trial shall not appear to be 
indispensably necessary.’ Y 

This is the itgulation, and these the instructions, of f the.jgjpbBte 
Governor of Bombay.’ Let us add to this the mention of fr simplj 
fact : Whilst Mr. Elphinstone was Commissioner of the Deccan, and 
residing at Poonah, three Brahmins of high rank in 
Empire, not military men, were f promptly and 
for an, alleged conspiracy against the British Gov%iflB#™,l|jy 
being blown away from guns, by the direction of Mr. Elphinstone. 
Thousands of others were executed, it is said, in the .ordinary 
manner, by martial law , but the ‘ prompt and severe punishment 
of these three Brahmins made a little noise, even in India, where 
every ebullition of popular' feeling is kept down by those who bate 
as well as dread iH expression. 



Rockets in India, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald 

. > , London, August 6th, 1857. 

> Sir, — The following short account, just received from Meerut, 
i may not perhaps be unworthy your notice j and if you can find room 
for it, you will oblige 

A Constant Reader. 

My dear , Meerut. 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you, that some of the rockets 
lately re-filled by Captain Parlby, of the Bengal Artillery, were fired 
, yesterday without a single failure. General Rcynel was present, and 
expressed himself highly gratified by the complete success of the 
rocket practice, and he only lamented that there were none of those 
formidable weapons at Bhurtpore. The rockets all ranged most 
beautifully, and Captain Parlby may be congratulated upon the 
complete success of his manufacture of this powerful weapon. 

r ; f.b. The rockets here mentioned, are part of 3000 war-rockets 
fi which were sent out by Sir W. Congreve in 1821, and which on 
trial were all found so bad and useless, that when the army was going 
against Bhurtpore, and the rocket-troop was to have accompanied 
it, all these rockets were condemned, and sent down to be emptied 
and^e-filled by Captain Parlby, who accordingly filled them with 
his own composition. 


Range of Rockets fired from the Eastern Battery. 


24 — 32 pounder rockets. 

r to 

0 20 degrees elevation, average range 

2 25 ditto 

1 > 30 ditto 

» S J 35 ditto 

ditto 

%%£ 45 ditto * 

H g 50 ditto 

g 54 ditto 


Yards. 

. 1000 
. 1120 
. 1180 
. 1600 
. 2080 
. $210 
. 2283 
. 2123 


< ? The#e had shafts of saul (an Indian wood) 12 feet long. 
f 12 — 18 pounder rockets. 

J% " i ■' Yftrdx 


jj.g (2# degrees elevation 1303 

g t &J 25 ditto 2133 

D fig A 30 ditto 2833 

35 ditto 2870 


These shafts were of saul also, and 10 feet long. ; 
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Summary op the Latest Intelligent?!! connected with thm ? 

Eastern World. 

The latest advices from any part of India, extend only to the ! 
middle of March, up to which date we have received papers from 
Madras and Bombay, and from Bengal to the beginning of the 
Same month. In pursuance of our expressed intention to maL^fche ^ 
contents of the f Oriental Herald ’ more exclusively Indian; than 
ever, we have made ample selections from the contents of these papers ^ 
and interspersed them with the original articles in the body of the 
work, wherever the subject was sufficiently separate and complete 
in itself to admit of this being done ; reserv ing, for this department 
of the News, such shorter paragraphs as may be more conveniently 
classed under this general head, beginning, however, with the infor- 
mation communicated to us from private and exclusive sources. 

East India Company’s Charter. ^ ^ 

The first incident we have to mention is one of considerable interest 
and importance, as evincing, in the first place, a striking proof of 
independence in an English gentleman, sitting as a judge in x)ne?bf 
the East India Company’s Courts of Justice in India; and in im * 
next place, a striking example of the opinions entertained, even in 
that country, of the uncertainty of the tenure by which its govern- 
ment is at present held. w 

In a law-suit of some magnitude, decided by the S udder. JMyanny 
Adawlut, or Native Supreme Court at Calcutta, between two indi- 
viduals, the Government of the East India Company tendered, in 'the * 
usual form, its security for the party in whose success it was inter-, 
ested, — such security being required in consequence of a further 
appeal of the case to the I\ii% in Council, — on which occasion Mr. 
Courtenay Smith, the Chief J%dge of the Native Court, recorded his 
opinion to the following effect : 

* Appeals to the King in Council remain undecided for years. The 
Chartcjr of the East India Company has not long to run. After its ex- 
piration, whether it will be renewed, or whether the King will assume 
the government, or^vhat will happen, is uncertain. Therefo$£ he (!$r. 
Courtenay Smith) was of opinion, that the security of the Indian Gov^fit- 
ment should not be taken in the case.* 51 

This opinion had occasioned considerable sensation, ill India, aid 
has been officially reported by the Remembrancer of \1j£W Suits to, j- 
the Governor-General in Council, who had referred the matter homl, 
for the orders of the authorities in England. ^ 

Emoluments of Office. 

A Correspondent who has given some attention to the subject of 
India, and especially to the consideration of the vast drain which> ' 
our system of rule creates on that country, says, in one of his letters ; f 

f I should like to see a paper in the * Jerald * oo^^i^ject of the 
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enormous incomes of the oficers ^f the Supreme Court, who are mostly 
sinecurists. For instance,® Master, 96,000 rupees per annum, (9600/.) 
The Registrar, 84,000 rufees, (8400/. sterling.) The Prothonotarjr, 
72,000 rupees, (7200/. sterling.) Clerk of the Papers, Sworn Clerk, 
ftnd Sheriff, each about 45,000 rupees, (4500/. sterling.) In all, six lacB 
Of, rupees, (60,000/. sterling,) per annum, are thus sweated from suitors 1 1 
At Madras* and Bombay, there must be a similar process. Six lacs, 
Exclusive of the profits of attorneys and barristers ! ’ 

We need only add to the wish of our correspondent, a hope that 
gome one possessing the requisite information, and residing on the 
spot, will be induced to furnish us with the details he wishea to see 
published $ and we pledge ourselves, if they come in an authenti- 
cated shijpe to give them the publicity desired. 

Review of Sir John Malcolm’s Work. 


We are glad to observe, in the papers of Bengal, discussions OH 
the leading portions of Sir John Malcolm’s last work on India. It 
isSn tbit country that its defects will be most elearjy seen ; for here, 

England, the general ignorance is such as to incapacitate ordinary 
leaders, and ordinary critics, from forming a just opinion of its 
: fapts and reasonings. We transcribe, from the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ 
-gif January 23d, a passage referring to that work, which may be 
^ead with advantage here : 

‘We ufllme now to notice the gallant author’s views of that most mo- 
mentous question, the continuance of the Company’s monopoly. It is 
one, however, which involves so many important considerations, and 
^pre«ei#t® the mind in its probable and immediate effects and ultimate 
consequences, so much matter for deep rollection, that we do not pretend 

fro -mity to discuss so vital a proposition in all its bearings, even if it 
'Were possible to do so in the space to which our remarks must necessarily 
t)0 limited; hut we are prepared to do what is widely different both in 
importance and difficulty, viz., to offer a few observations on the opinions 
of Sir John Malcolm upon it. The article in our last, in reference to 
his work, will have prepared the reader to anticipate that the author is a 
strenuous advocate for the continuance of the monopoly ; but we r$ber 
think that the arguments adduced by him in support of this opinion are 
not likely to produce many converts to it. In a note on this subject, Sir 
John Malcolm maintains, that “ the Charter of the Company is per- 
petual.” ' The act of 1813 renewed, indeed, he says, # certaig “ territorial 
an& commercial privileges of the chartered Company, for a certain term, 
but the charter does not expire with that term.” This only shows how a 
man of considerable talent may be misled, by certain motives, into 
blinders, tfhfch feion of ordinary practical knowledge, free from any 
mch biai fWOttfcl never commit, if Sir John Malcolm had studied the 
SastitutiOn of his own country with half the zeal and perseverance he 
•has devoted to that of the laws and institutions of India, he would have 
|mown that no charter could be perpetual under that constitution, for, 
menever its existence is deemed injurious to the national interests, the 
*gkme power which granted can annul it, viz., the Legislature. How, then, 
Ofltt the charter of the Company be perpetual ? It might just as well be 
tXXwd that a corrupt Parliament could confer in perpetuity privileges 
detective of the constitution itself, and that no succeeding Parliament 
could re^dltO t^d^gracefuljiiactmeiit. Either th^ w John Malcolm* 



With all Ms abilities, h# yet to acqtflfe a kiMfledge of the etttStltntM 
of Ms own country, or his intemperate zetop behalf of Ms honourable*, 
makers lias led him to advance a proposition which he must knotr toW* 
'untenable. At this very moment it is u question in Great Britain, whether; . 
that charter, which the gallant author affirms to he perpetual, will b« 
suffered to exist after the year 1833; and if it be renewed, that renewal 
will, undoubtedly, be regarded as a sacrifice to peculiar causes, justifying, 
and demanding a departure from the enlightened policy on which the 
measures of the present administration are professedly founded.* In 
short, such a renewal will be opposed to the spirit of the age, whifch £4 
hostile to monopolies, and equally repugnant to the wishes of the nation; v 
How far in this the voice of the people, whether it predominates or nbt, 
may be consistent witn the interests of this country, and indeed of Gtiat 
Britain, — interests which must be ^separable so long as wc retail our pos- 
sessions here, — is another questiofi, and one into which we shall not now 
enter. Sir John Malcolm, so far from conceiving that any alteration which 
itoay be made in the form of government of this country^hOn the 
question of the renewal or abrogation of the charter is discussed, should 
diminish the powqjr of the Company, or, in other words, loosev tht^K* 
of their monopoly, is of opinion that their power should be increased* 
or the bonds of that monopoly drawn closer. iTp'* 

‘The opinions we have been noticing are not stated in consecutlV# 
order, but occur incidentally before the consideration of the great q&u^ 
tion to which they refer is formally entered upon by the author, as lfW 
prepare the reader, by an occasional hint of this kind, for those vieWl 
of it which lie subsequently develops. Another example of thfe oedira 
in the following extraordinary passage, introduced amongst the arguments 
advanced to support the propriety of selecting servants of the Company 
to fill the offices of members of the Board of Control: “ Th$ wfecation 
of the youth who enter the service of India is liberal : their occupations 
abroad are of a character to enlarge their minds. The evils and^|nh^ 
fortunes they continually contemplate, as arising from despotic 
must render them more attached to the free government of , their native 
country, and no great class ofcmcn can be placed under circumstanced 
more calculated to give them extended views of national polidy, or to 
qualify them for different public duties,” &e. Such language would 
sC&fn almost to justify the inference that there is yet one important species 
of knowledge in which Sir John Malcolm is deficient — the knowledge of 
mankind ; for we will venture to say that the position, that men became 
enamoured of freedom from the constant contemplation of tyranny 
though it unquestionably have the merit of originality, is Utterly ‘ 
pdsed to all experience of human nature ; besides which, Sir J&hn 
loses sight of the fact, that the very men in whose minds the contend 
plation of despotism is to produce a love of freedom, or (p use his otfU 
words, “render them more attached to the free government Of, their owjti 
country,” are called on in too many instances to play conspicuous p|t$Sr# 
in this admired drama of despotic government. ' 

‘ The preceding remarks advert, as we have said, to passages incidentally 
introduced in discussions foreign to that of the question of the renet^ 
of the charter. The following is a quotation from the author’s consecu? 
the observations on that subject : 

‘ If we desire that our rule over India should be permanent, we must take c$ne 
that its constitution shall suit that of England, and we must view the op&fttatt; 
of the latter, ndtitAny moment when extraordinary causes produce 
nafy eftjets, Tuft# tttt in ordinary times. ^ cannot caudate 
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upon ministers remaining so long injoffice, and being so strongly supported by 
public opinion, as the presen^ are. These circumstances may render them less 
. dependent on patronage than any of their predecessors have been, or any of th/eir 
successors are likely to be ; but suppose opposing parties nearly balanced, will 
the successful party hesitate at any means within their power to maintain theihi, 
selves ? And when their adversaries prevail, what changes might we hot anti- 
cipate ? Such changes habit has rendered not merely familiar but beneficial to 
England; but if they extended to India, their frequent occurrence would sap 
the very foundations of our power ; for it is not too much to add, that our 
hopes of preserving that Empire must rest chiefly on our being able to keep its 
■ administration from the certain injury consequent to its being subject to the 
influence of the politics in England. 

* The foregoing arguments are meant to show the evil effects which we may 
anticipate .to India, and eventually to England, from tne abolishing of the East 
India Company, as a medium for the Government of India; but the danger to 
he apprehended is not so much from the Amount of patronage that would fall., 
into the hands of the ministers of the Crown, a? the manner in which the latter, . 
from their obligations and the frequent changes to which they are subject, 
would be (lately to exercise it. The patronage of the Ciown has, of late years, 
apnarentiY greatly increased, but the strength gained by this part of ^>ur con- 
st&pfton has been more than counterbalanced by the increased influence of pub- 
lic Opinion on every measure of the state. We have seen, however, that the - 
salutary check which this constitutes neither does nor can apply in any efficient 
degree to the administration of India, that countiy being too remote and its 
interest too imperfectly understood, to admit a hope of advantage from such 
influence. Qh the contrary, there is cause to fear that the action of public 
opinion at bogpe might give rise to measures which, while they brought partial 
and doubtftd benefit to Great Britain, would be productive of serious injury 
to India.’ ■ & 

‘ There is one consequence of the transfer of the Government of 
India to^Jhe Crown, which the author seems entirely to have overlooked. 

It is," that its affairs must inevitably become a subject of more frequent 
discussion in the Legislature, and consequently excite that attention in 
the country to the want of which we owe the continuance of many evils, 
and the perpetuation of many blunders, in the existing system, that 
wotlld otherwise have been long ago remedied. Yet Sir John Malcolm 
considers that the supervision of the Legislature would not operate as a 
sufficient cheek on our Indian Administration, while, at the same time, 
he is of opinion, that the influence of public opinion on the mcasmwof 
government is on the increase. There appears to us something very 
nearly akin to inconsistency in these opinions. If the influence of 
public opinion he really increasing, any change which would constantly 
subject the measures of the Government at home to it, woi^d surely be 
productive of benefit to the governed. Whether tliaf advantage would 
be outweighed by evils greater in number or magnitude, involves the 
whole question of the policy of abrogating the charter, a question we 
have disclaimed tjie intention of discussing. We agree entirely with 
Shylohn Malcolm, however, that in order to insure not gnly the perraa- 
afe&Cy of Sur rule, but the happiness of the governed, in India, (if, 
indeed, these are not one and the same,) its constitution should suit that 
jf England. Its complete assimilation must, of course, be a work of 
but, as a first step towards the accomplishment of this end, we 
lould advocate the introduction of a Free Press, and the withdrawal of 
ill impediment to the settlement of British subjects in any portion of 
Durdfiistern dominions. We shall seize another occasion to advert to. 
Sir- “Malcolm’s opinions on a Free Press and Colonization in India j , 
meanwhile, 'w&may observe, that with regard to the, foriter more eape* 
.>* * • m * v; > ' 
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is quite satisfied with theta himself, aiid has given his speechffehe India * 
House in an Appendix as quite conclusive on that subject; 1 
*Tlie measure of separating the office of Governor-General of India* 
from that of Local Governor of Bengal, which the author recommends, * 
would, it appears to us, provided the powers of his high station were 
well denned, and rather more limited than Sir John Malcolm would 
seem to desire, be attended with advantages ; for at present the Supreme * 
Governor of India is a Governor-General only in name almost ; and, in 
order to exercise that general supervision of our extensive dominions t 
which the designation of his high office implies, it is necessary' that he * 
should be separated from the details of the government of Bengal, and ’ 
that, in fact, as Sir John advises, there should be a local government 
subordinate to him, so that, in fact, his duties should be confined ty the 
general government of the country, and his voice alone dcterafaie the '* 
great question affecting its political, commercial, and judicial adminfa 
tration. He would, «of course, besides the aid of Secretaries (selectea 
for their talents) in the political, judicial, military, and revenue depart*' 
ments, be at all times able to command the information of those very 
men who are now his Councillors, without being liable to have the 
measures suggested hv his wisdom impeded by their opposition. Hiflfy 
power would undoubtedly he immense; but his responsibility. would be* 
proportionate ; and, in order that it might operate effectually ii|, check- < 
ing that tendency which is inherent in man to abuse power, it should 
be subjected to the salutary control of a Free Press, pot at the distance 
of 14,000 miles, where it can only expatiate on evils which past 
remedying, hut on the spot, where its influence may premtt-their 
occurrence/ 

Native Translations of the Scriptures. / 

The controversy respecting the labours of the Serampore MiaA 
sionaries still continues 5 and in the 'John Bull’ of January 22, are 
the following remarks on tliaifSiibject, to which arc prefixed two 
quotations from a letter, addressed to us some time since, to which 
these observations arc intended as a reply : < 

“ My colleagues have, during the last 26 years, executed translation!, 

“ of the. entire Scriptures into only six languages, and have only four,* 
“ others in thejpress. 

“ The most unequivocal proof that these translations are in general 
“ intelligible, may be gathered from the reception they have obtained 
“ among the Natives. Of their fidelity, let those jduge.who hare, 
“ attempted to translate some of the most difficult portions bf the Epi®i 
“ ties into their languages.”' — J. C. Marshman’s Letter to the Editor o|| 
the ‘ Oriental Herald/ - 

‘We could appeal to few who have not heard the tale of the Serampore? 
Missionaries having translated the Scriptures, or the greater part of theim 
into no fewer than thirty languages of the East; — and we all know. thd 
encomiutas which at home have been lavished upon the talents, industry# 
and erudition, which could have accomplished this labour. Will our 
readers beHetc, that in the letter to the Editor of the * Oriental Herald^ 
Mr. Johh Clatfke Marshman denies the truth of this story, and asserts, th# 
it wasltatei* told bjmte Missionaries, but cmaj*ted,from the enthusiasm 
of their friends at home, and owes all its exaggeration to them ? the 
Serampore brethera Trying translated into only six languages, ‘besides 
four on which, they were engaged fttfjthe date of this letter > all the res| 


7 think of them, the 


author; 
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into the different dialects of one or other of those lan- 
guages. claims, however, for all these the merit of being genemlly 
correct 2nd intelligible, although not free from many errors ; and ofce 
would imagine that he is in possession of the held of argument t unqontra^ 
‘dieted by any Oriental scholar. 


, •/ Now, we would ask Mr. Marshman whether, when he was giving 
/' the statement to the Editor of the ‘Herald/ he did not know that the 
labours of bis friends at Serampore bad been submitted to the ordeal of 
criticism, in the case of the Mahratta translation ; and that a scholar in 
Oriental literature had, in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly Magazine and 
Review/ 1 declared that “ the language into which the * Serampore 
Mahratta Testament’ is translated, is not Mahrattu, either in all its words, 
its construction, or its idiom ; and, lienee, it is quite unintelligible to all 
jperSOnt?whose vernacular dialect is Mahratta?” In proof of this charac- 
ter gi^h to the Mahratta translation, does not Mr. Marshman ktibw, 
m the first 36 verses of the Gospel of St.John were selected by the 
Critic in the ‘Oriental Magazine,’ and shown to be finy thing but a faith- 
ful and intelligible transcript of the original and sacred text, and the 
whole version pronounced to be of the same character ! Why did he not 
tell his friends in England, that the labours of the brethren had at least 
been subjected to critical examination ? — He might, if he could, have 
p added, ^mj^ptanthf, and without effect-” but we are left to presume, 
^ that bbBtoibhe did not add this, he has not noticed the examination at 
all ! It is alleged by the critic, that in the 18th verse of the chapter, 
where this expression is found in our translation : “ No man has ever 
seen God at any time the Serampore Missionaries render the passage 
into Manratta thus : "No one having seen has ever found God and, 
says the same critic, “ the 32d ver.ic presents this extraordinary and 
. - highly irreverent translation:” — “/ saw descending from heaven the Spirit 
like an owl ami, again, in the 36th as well as the 29th verse, the 
expressly, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” is translated, “ Behold the 
ptung of the sheep of God-,” a periphrases perfectly indefensible according 
•to the critic in the ‘Oriental Magazine/ because there is a word in 
Mahratta for “a lamb,” and the word employed by the translagjfr} is 
not a Mahratta word at all. '*** 


yv <f The Missionaries have all along maintained, that the versions which 
,/ they have executed into the Native languages are “ sufficiently accurate 
* and perspicuous to become, under the Divine blessing, tfc,e meanB of sal- 
vation.” They may be right in the value they put upon their labours, 
’although the writer in the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ endeavours to show that 
they are wrong ; but when such attempts to undervalue their works were 
’ made on the vjsry spot where they are executed, we cannot reconcile it 

t > that candour and honesty which ought to be brought to this subject, 
f all others, to find Mr. John Clarke Marshman representing to the 
^people at home, that the worth and excellence of their versions are so 
Sjmiversally acknowledged in India as he seems to maintain/ 
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Saugor 5 and that Mr. Harrington, a member of -council, wbm 
to proceed to England, to be succeeded in his seat by lirChaflegS 
Metcalfe, Bart., then at Delhi, to which place Sir Edward ColebrookeT 
Hart., to go as his successor. 

The Money-Market in India. 

The following observations on the state of the money market la 
Calcutta, occur in the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ of January 22d i ' 'X 

rtJ m mfi 16 ™ 1 'T a ri ty oft * lone /' an<l suJ,ie " nnfl extreme fluctuations In 
’ 1U f ve beci ‘ fo . r a lull Jf tune serious and goneral causes 
of complaint amongst men ot business in this city. A cont&nnrarv 
mentions that an attempt is now making to dispose of* large quantity of 
Compand paper amongst the natives in the Upper Provinces, which, if 
successful, is expected to relieve the pressure which is now &lt here. 
The wants ot the Government may, however, still affect the marlX' which 
will scarcely return to a state of abundance till it is clearly ascertained 
that Government are not again likely to be borrowers. We have hesJS 
tbat it is in contemplation to establish a new bank ; if it is to be merely 

?h?n r°T erU i 11 ra " n0t l,e , cx l* cted 1,1 “fford much greater facilities 
wLwi U ready existing, |,ut if a public joint-stock bank could he 
brought into operation, quite unconnected with Government, and rcsery- 
incf its canital whollv for tbo > lpiritimMtn, ,.c i i* . « 


a iii: auiiHMir SUCH an institution ought to be entifiHv open, 
as its utility won d greatly depend upon the public confidence in' its W 
bmty, and complete publicity would place it out of the reach* of these 
reports which tend to shake credit, and which too often derive Urtibilitv 
irom a system ot concealment leading to the very natural inference, that 
there is something that will not bear examination. It may be thought 
that a bank unconnected with Government could not command a greM; 
circulation for its paper. A great circulation is not at all durable or 
necessary to the success of such$m establishment. It is mu chatter that 
the accommodation atforded by ^ should rest upon the solid foundation 
v c tB& ta M - 1 u P on a paper circulation, the facility of increasing which 
has proved a dangerous temptation to the most wealthy banks, andjai 
even led the Bank ol England lar beyond the limits of prudence, wrwe 
have seen during the last year. The money-market of Calcutta must for 
a long time be subject to more violent fluctuations than those of Europe 
because we art too distant from any other great place of commerce to be 
easily relieved.^ A change in the value of money to the amount of one 
half per cent., in London or Paris, instantly alters the exchanges of all 
Europe, and restores the equilibrium ; even the late unexampled distal 
has not raised the rate of interest, it has only caused a stricter scrutiny 
Uito the security offered. We are differently situated ; we must be magi 
completely dependent on our own resources, and for that reason a pubuP 
institution, which would have the effect of retaining a large capital Hay.- 
the purposes of commerce, which would otherwise be invested 
securities, or remitted to Europe, would be of more value to Calcutta 
th^n to Other commercial cities, who nevertheless acknowledge the gfOnfc 

advantages derived from snob Astnblitbirwinta uilion /iAnJ.ut*Aif I 
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Bhurtpore. It was*prepared withgreat splendour, and attended by 
|he principal public functionaries, and some of the leading merchants 
of Calcutta. The principal speakers oi^the occasion were Colonel 
Swiney, and Colonel Bryant, both of the Bengal army, and the fes- 
tivity of the evening was much heightened by the eloquence of both. 
It was followed by a ball, and a night attack, by rockets, mortars, 

, and guns, upon a mimic representation of the fortress of Bhurt- 
pore, which was executed to the admiration^ all present. 

^ Stamp Tax in Calcutta. 

Thelwamp Regulations intended to be introduced into Calcutta, 
occupies a large share of public attention. The following remarks 
on tfiat^ubject, occur in the Calcutta Chronicle of January 30th. 

‘ If rfe silence of the press may be considered a safe criterion by which 
the interest taken by the public, on any subject, may be estimated,' it 
would seem that the intended Stamp Tax is to be submitted to, without 
any appeal to the constituted authorities here or at home against its im- 
position. 

‘It has been asserted here',' that the regulation, in virtue of which this 
tax will ^enforced, does, not require registry in the Supreme Court 5 
and the tmeesin the act of 1613, which empower the local governments, 
with thwiijiBtion of the Court of Directors ami the Board of Control, to 
levy duties of customs, &c., have been appealed to in support of this 
opinion. Our vie# of their import is that they do not authorize the im- 
positi onj tf a stamp tax, for, although, in the preamble of the first of 
these evicting clauses, the words “duties upon custom sandotherta&es” 
are employed, these other taxes arc, it will be seen, afterwards specified, 
and no mention is made in such specification of a stamp tax. We infer, 
therefore, that any regulation to impose such a tax may be specially 
pleaded f^and that it may be rejected by, the Supreme Court. 

‘This, however, is a question on which we hope the Court's opinion’will 
be ere long decidedly expressed; hut, for the sake of argument, wagJmll 
admit thauhe interpretation, which would supersede the jurisdio^n of 
th<$jQourt in the matter, is correct. This being so, what is the situation 
-Of the subject in this remote quarter of the British dominions as regards 
taxation? This is a matter which merits the serious consideration of 
our fellow-subjects in this country, and wc hope sopn to ^pe some proof 
that they are alive to its importance. Meanwhile, we feel it our duty to 
offer.such remarks as occur to us upon this momentous question. 

‘The most zealous advocate for the continuance of the existing system, 
never yet? ventured to contend that somewhere or other, be it at home 
M here, the subject should not be heard against the imposition of laws 
py which he might consider himself aggrieved. What t^en is the case 
With regard to the tax now about to be levied here ? 

, ‘In the Supreme Court, established for the protection of tke lieges 
^ against the illegal encroachments of government in their rights, weaTe 
iJokt the subject cannot be heard against the coming grievous impost. 
5a whom then can we appeal? The Local Government? That is the 
, very source of the grievance. To the Court of Directors ? They have 
appjttyed of -the tax. To the Board of Control ? TW have sanctioned 
the impo|j^on of it. $s T o meal tlien to any of tfiffipffifcdrities is likely 
to be attended with succes?? Of the Privy CounpMw - behoves *U»t<r be 
#ary m expressing our opinion, shall oi^bwre, tlierefpre, 
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that constituted as that bo^ is, or as it may at any dpe 6ft, at the, wjjli 
of the president who summonses the members;' it is not an assembfyXir 
which this community could appeal, with any reasonable hope of suficew*«*i 
against a measure which has already obtained the' approbatjteA o^tueir 
Cotjgt of Directors and Board of Control. ’ 

* What then is to be done? In the case of America it was argued that " 
the Colonists were . virtually represented; and so, undoubtedly, they 
welre. That is to say, though they did not send members to parliament, ‘ 
their interests were in some way, (defectively indeed,) represented in the T i 
legislature, and every measure or regulation affecting them was fully dis-^, 
cussed in parliament befort§Sit could become law ; they were heard some* 
where and in some way, in fact, against it. But with British India how 4 
widely different is the case : here a law which will enhance the already 
enormous cost of appeals to justice, and impose additbjpal bjirtafns' on 
the already depressed commerce of the country, and tne most or^fenary 
transactions or business, is concocted in the secret conclave of a council 
chamber, without any reference to those whose interests are to 
deeply affeoted by it, thence forwarded to Great Britain in the sam$tecret ; ' 
manner, there approved of by a body (the Directors) who are to benefit 
by it, and sanctioned by the Controlling Board, then returned fully con- 
firmed, and the first intimation of such a tax is conveyed to the body of' 
the people in this distant region, in the very regulation that subjects tnem 
to its operation ; so that they can only appeal against it when they already 
feel its effects, and when the profit derived from it to those who have 
approved of its imposition has steeled them against any.&ppfoi for its ... 
removal. ' . ■ a : 0 

‘In such a case there is only one course left to our fellow-subjects, and 
that is to unite in an appeal to the legislature of their country. .A meet- 
ing must be held for this purpose, and to such a meeting we ie^Rssured 
the government would not object. In the discharge b'f what they con- 
ceive to be their duty to their honourable employers, they may of ddurSC 
recommend such measures for the improvement of the revenue, as may 1 
seem to them consistent with the actual circumstances of thq. country ; 
hut they must feel that Great Britain has a far more honourable object! 
in the preservation of her dominion here than gain ; and they cannCt, • 
eoi^Mently with the promotion of that object, oppose any appeal of the 
subject! of this great empire, against laws winch they consider destructive 
of their interests or invasive of their rights. ' ^ - 

Malignant Spirits in India. 

We advert* with «great reluctance, to the never-dying malignity 
with which our old enemies in India still endeavour to misrepresent 
all that appears in the pages of this work. Wc should have thought 
that by this time they had had their fill of revenge. But it seemsf 
their thirst for vengeance is insatiable. Happily the influenced 
their calumnies is not felt here — not, we believe, even in a sibghfe 
instance, though so mucli pains has been taken by the reverendhe$a * 
of this persecuting faction, to prejudice our friends in England t>y 
the gratuitous transmission to them of his revived slanders, xe-COm^ ^ 
piled in an appendix to his article on the Indian press, and sent , 
home in separate pockets, separately addressed. Not an individual 
here , as fer as we can learn, nas been moved by the thousand times ^ 
refhted heaps of^dwhoods which it contains : We are j^roud '^ 
Oriental Eferald^^l4 t , 



see that in India, too, his labours have beej equally unproductive of 
evil to us, if we may judge from the manner in which they are 
. spokjp of in the following paragraphs. The first is from the ‘ Ben- 
- ; gal Huriaru,’ which says : < 

* When the article, purporting to trea|? on the press in India, which 
appeared in the ( Quarterly Oriental Magazine/ was lauded and quoted 
in a cotemporary, (the ‘ Jolin Bull’) we thought it was our duty to notice 
it, and we believe we then showed plainly what was its real aim ; know- 
ing that the circulation of the Magazine was so very limited, we should 
not have thought it necessary to notice the paper at all if it had not been 
foVthe detached specimens which found tilin' way into somewhat more 
extensive circulation by their insertion in a newspaper. Since then, 
meansjiave been taken to perpetuate that article and the other libels 
that have appeared in a contemporary on the character of Mr. Bucking- 
ham/, The whole have been printed in the shape of a pamphlet, to per- 
petuate, as it were, the most remarkable trait in the character of the 

, authored compiler of the worthless tract before us : that trait is, an 
unquenchable thirst for revenge. We shall say very little on fliis matter, 
for we never think on it but with disgust ; but If such a work were 
allowed to pass without remark on the spot where it has been published, 
those persons who may read it in England, who arc ignorant of the facts, 
might draw exceedingly erroneous conclusions from the silence. 

* The .uahappy man, too, (for unhappy lie must be) who has compiled 
and contpisea the pamphlet, is absent ;* and few, be they ever so closely 
donnectfltffftith him, would be found willing to defend his cause, even if 
it were capable of defence : we shall, therefore, speak as leniently of him 
as this last unwise attempt to ruin the character, as he has done the pro- 
perty of Mr. Buckingham, will allow us/ 

After many arguments in condemnation of the article and pam- 
phlet referred to, not necessary to be repeated here, the writer thus 
concludes : 

* We shall say no more on the pamphlet, and in what we have said our 
pen has been restrained : it will serve, hcfwcver, to show the British public, 
If the work should be noticed, how it i.as viewed by the Indian Pjrffiic j 
for we arc bold to assert, that we have only expressed their sen4|lcnts 
in fcvery moderate and subdued tone. We are glad to see that there 
are symptoms of shame betrayed in the title-page of the book, for it 
bears neither a printer’s nor publisher’s name/ 

This was succeeded on the following day by £he subjoined obser- 
vations in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle:’ 

* r It was not our intention to have bestowed the slightest notice on an 
infamous pamphlet issued from the 4 John Bull’ press, containing a 
fejjhiblication of the article on the Indian Press, in the last * Oriental Ma- 
gazine/ and of all the libels of the ‘ Friend to Bankes’ et id genus omne 
against Mr. Buckingham ; but as the ‘ Hurkaru’ of yesterday contains a 
manly and feeling denunciation of this malignant production, and has 
thus given it some degree of notoriety, we hold ourselves bound to inti- 
mate our concurrence in those remarks of our contemporary by Some- 
thing more than a mere republication of them, though they nave given 

. ; 1 — 

* The Bar. Dr. Bryce* the person here referred to* wfli temporarily absent 

ifew rneWtpm Calcutta etgp period. •*«* ■ 
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expression to our sentimcriijhn language better calculated to do jastftfe 
to them than any we can eiriploy. > 

‘ As the f Hurkaru* justly remarks, even had the charges agajiisnVIr.. 
Buckingham been as strictly trig as they are pre-eminently and notori- 
ously false, the revival of tnes<?$bkarges against him without any provo- 
cation or excuse after a lapse of four years, since their first publication, 
would have been totally inexcusable ; as it is, the act is a piece of cold- 
blooded, calculating malevolence, which nothing recorded in the history 
of mankind can surpass. The friends of Mr. Buckingham, however, 
have one ample consolation $or this venomous assault on his fame : white' 
it cannot possibly injure him, it is sure to recoil on the heads of those in 
whose unfeeling hearts it originated. Even amongst the most strenuous 
opponents of his political principles, there is not one, sa^ the ReVprend 
“ veteran in the ranks of discussion” and his immediate Connections and 
partizans, whose feelings will not revolt against this uncalled for display, 
of malignity, to the extent, we hope and trust, of producing a re-aeffen. 
of sympathy, in behalf of its object. Thus does malice, as ShaJ^speare 
says of ambition, sometimes “ overleap itself, and fall on the other 
side that is, on those who cherish it.’ t 

Sometime after the publication of these animadversions on the 
conduct of this reverend editor, and after a short respite from his 
calumnies, occasioned by bis temporary absence from Calcutta, (for 
nothing else, it would seem, could elfect even their temporal abate- 
ment,) we find that his return to the Presidency was by^ 

a resumption of his old practices, in reference to which, the Bengal 
Chronicle’ of the 4 th of 1 'ebruary, has the following remarks : 

* Notwithstanding the. severe castigation which the ‘Bull’ has ffeseived 
from several quarters, for the false and unfouuded charges lie preferred 
against Mr. Buckingham, we still find liim persevering, with a spirit of 
malignity peculiarly his own, in the endcawmr to maintain something ' 
like a position, though without the smallest tittle of proof. Driven from 
every subterfuge to which he had resorted, lie adopts the only alternative 
left him — that of disbelieving the assertions of the Editor of the Oriental 
HeralMpk nd even ventures to boast that lie has heard hut one opinion of 
the language, which he, in his zeal for our holy religion, reprobated so 
strongly in his paper/ 

‘ But accusations such as these, unsupported by any proof whatever, 
must recoil with double force on the head of the man who makes them. 
Were Mr. Buckingham accused of the basest falsehood in a printed 
statement, bearing the signatures of six of the highest and most respect- 
able members of this society, — did he stand convicted of a breach of 
private confidence by and to his best friend, — were he charged with bbek 
which a judge declared he could not even think of without horror, 
confess we should have entertained some fears for his reputation. But 
viewing him as we do, a 1141111 whose character, after he has passed tlfey 
inquisitorial examination of thousands, both here and in England, has 
appeared “pure as the unsunned snow,” we may laugh at the attempts 
of the reverend editor, to attach any thing disreputable to him. He may: 
he inclined " to pay compliments to the Civil Service , (and we recol-* 
leet the fawning sycophant of ol<|fO but lie should be carfcfiil how he does 
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it at the expense of Mr, Buckingham, lest tine brilliancy of the reputa- 
tion of the one, throw alight upon the surface of the other, and the of- 
ficious intermeddling man of the world be revealed instead of the divine 
and respected minister of the gospel/ 

We turn to a more inviting subject j and, while we thank our 
zealous defenders, shall in future leave the angry spirits of the East 
to vent their rage at will, secure in the approbation of those to 
whom we are most intimately known, and from whom no act, or 
even thought, of our lives is concealed. Let them submit them- 
sfeives to such a scrutiny, and sec whether they will come out of the 
trial as pure. 

% The Burmese and Peguese. 


s ' The latest observations we find in the Bengal papers on the 
.subject of the war between the Burmese and Peguese are the 
following, from the f Calcutta Chronicle,’ of February 6. 

e The late war between the Burmese and the British, and the conse- 
quent accession of territory to the Company in an eastern direction, give 
an interest and importance that would not otherwise have been felt to 
the struggle between the Burmese and their former vassals the Peguese, 
which commenced almost immediately after the evacuation of Rangoon 
by Si^-Archibald Campbell. The commercial intercourse that has 
liUhe|$q$een carried on with Rangoon will also be materially affected 
%th%outinu ancc and results of this struggle, and we shall therefore 
attempt to lay before our readers a sketch of the late and present position 
of the two parties, derived principally from the information of a gentle- 
v man whose intimate acquaintance with the character of the people, and 
the staw of the country, entitle the communication with which he ha$ 
favoured us to he regarded as correct and authentic. We retain his 
^orthography of proper names. 


‘ The , Peguese have been subject to the Burmese Government since 
they were conquered by Aloung-Poor% about the year 1757. They were 
go effectually subdued, that they have^iot attempted from that period to 
the present time to re-a^sert their independence. Many thoiUttfids of 
them at that time, and occasionally since, have emigrated to OTkm or 
Yodaya; but enough have remained in their country to constitute them, 
by the natural course of increase, a numerous and, if united, a strong 
.body of peopje. They have, also kept up among themselves, although in 
all civil and religious transactions incorporated-with the Burmese, the 
use of their own language, which differs radically and essentially from 
that of the Burmese. Some change, also, lias been occasioned by inter- 
marriages which have taken place between themselves and the Burmese, 
Jbuit there is still among them an original and distinct character. Since 
thqjr subjugation, they have dispersed* themselves, for the various pur- 
poses of life, into different parts of the empire, but much the largest 
proportion of them have attached themselves to their own soil, where 
"•they have pursued their occupations, and possessed common advantages 
Jn an equal degree with the Burmese, though none have been raised to 
'jrqry high and important civil offices. 

;V * When ourji'oops invaded Rangotm, and the adjacent country of 
Pegu, the inhao&ants, both Burmese aim Ta-liengs, flea into the interior. 
Encouragements were held out to them to return,, to their homes and 


ations, under m assurance t 
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and not be molested in thehr honest pursuits. Very few of the former, 
but great multitudes of the latter, before the close of the war,/ had 
returned to their towns and villages. Their number; in Ean^bon and 
suburbs alone, probably amqnpted, at least, to 15,000, It was not 
expected by the inhabitants wno came over to the English, that any part 
of the conquered territories would be restored to the Burmese Govern- 
ment, as it never entered their imagination that a conqueror would give 
up his conquests . When, therefore, they became acquainted with the 
result of tne ncgociatious at Yandabo, they generally resolved either to 
follow the retrogression o&the English army to the eastern territor|Jte, 
or make a stand for their own independence against the Burmese. 
They had seen their own strength and number; as few Burmese, com- 
paratively, sought protection under the British Hag. They knctf/ajfeo, 
that their old conquerors had become exhausted and discouraged, by 
their unavailing contest with the English. It is believed, that there, is 
not a single surviving branch of the family that reigned over the Pegimse 
before the time of Aloung-Poora, but there lias not been wanting oheio 
raise the standard of revolt. The Governor, or Magistrate, ot Syriain • 
(or Thanhlyeng) embraced the opportunity presented by the state of the 
public mind which we have described, to kindle to a dame the spirit of 
independence. 

* The name of this man is Moung-Zat. lie is, though a Ta-lieng, con- 
nected in an obscure and very remote manner with the royal family of 
Ava. He is about fifty years of age. He was before the war rorffevewi 
years the Myo-Woon, or Governor, of Syriain. and when he Ct&eovCT 
to the English was permitted to hold the same oflice. As soon as peace 
was concluded, lie begun to make preparations for the enterprise which 
he had in view. He commenced raising forces, collecting asms, and 
preparing ammunition, laying up pro\isions, &c. that he might be ready 
to attack Rangoon as soon as the English should withdraw and thqTJur- 
mese take possession of it. He called upon the Ta-liengs generally 
unite with him in the attempt, and the Burmese soon saw that the depar- j 
ture of one enemy would only bctflie signal for the attack ot anew one. ;* 

* He and the Ta-licngs generally were induced, perhaps, not so much 
fromifebition at first as from fear, to pursue a course ot active resistance. 
They had not confidence in the forbearance and justice of the Burmese' 
Government. Having come over to the English, and supplied them with 
provisions, and rendered them other services, for which they had received 
compensation, and by which some of them had acquired more money than 
they would ha\te donfrin an ordinary way, they apprehended^ that they 
would be, notwithstanding the obligations of the treaty, obnoxious to the 
Burmese Government, and the objects of extortion and plunder. 

have commenced war ; and as the Burmese have not had time to recover? 
from the shock they have Jately felt, it will require no uncommon deg^ 
of enterprise and perseverance to^suecced to the extent of their wishes. < 

‘ Such are the particulars with which we have been furnished; arid 
the feeling that most strongly forces itself on .our mind alter their petum, 
is one of regret, that Pegu w r as not retained in the possession of tb& BA* 
tish, instead of the provinces to the east and south that have incor-s 
porated with the Company’s territories. There can bemo doubt that thm; 
Government were in a positionjtliat enabled them to dictate the cession* 
ot Pegu, either in addition to, or in exchange for, the provinces actually 
transferred, and that the Burmese Government, how evenmNvil^gl^ mm 
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that such would be the case, and that they would have cheerfully passed 
under the English rule. If this course had been pursued, a truly valuable 
addition would have been made to our power and resources in the East ; 
facilities would have been given to commerce, and markets found for our 
manufactures in that quarter superior to my that have been hitherto or can 
now be enjoyed j a numerous and oppressed people would have enjoyed 
the blessings of a more just and enlightened government, and they would 
have been spared the continuance of that state of anarchy and bloodshed 
which the British invasion introduced among them. We are aware that 
some of these are reasons which arc seldom if ever taken into account 
under such circumstances ; but independent of any pledges that may have 
been given to the Pcguese, of the nature and extent of which we should 
like to be better informed, and independent also of the virtual claim whicli 
they had in consequence of having voluntarily placed themselves under 
our protection, and ailbrded us their assistance during the period of war 
independent of all this, considerations of humanity, one would think, 
are not the very last that should be felt, acknowledged, and acted on, by 
a Christian Government. Admitting to the full,, extent every alleged 
ground of the Burmese war, it was the Burmese Government, not the 
Burmese people, and still less the Pcguese, that were the aggressors ; and 
yet it is the people, the innocent and unoffending people, that are made 
the principal sufferers, and the Pcguese arc handed over again to the 
grinding oppression of the Burmese, or to the horrors of a civil war, as 
jf it would nave ^ iolated some good principle, or compromised our dignity 
i 0 takfytbem under our protection and government. What the result 
may he, it is impossible to predict. Moung-Zat inav be another Aloung- 
Poora, and, after establishing the independence of Pegu, may subjugate 
Burmah itself to his power. In that case there will be nothing gained to 
the cause of humanity and good government, as the Peguese wifi oppress 
the Burmese as severely as they were themselves oppressed. Even the 
, separate independence of Pegu and Burmah under different governments 
will only lay the foundation for unceasing wars between the two powers, 
which will prevent either of them indeed from being formidable to the 
British, but which will produce a state of society supremely disgraceful 
to those who have been instrumental iff creating it.* 

Debtors in India. 


The state of debtors in India, from the absence of bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, has for many years past attracted the attention of 
the humane. We are glad to perceive, that spmettog more im- 
portant than mere lamentation over the evil has at length been ef- 
fected, as the following report of proceedings on this subject will show : 

• * *On Saturday the 3d instant, (February, 1827) John Palmer, Esq., the 
Thomas Robertson, the Rajah Budinath Roy, John Grant, Esq., 
Wigram Money, Esq., and Lieutenant$€olonel Bryant waited, by per- 
mission, on the Right Honourable the Vice President, at the Government 
House. On being introduced to his Excellency, who was attended by 
Mr. Secretary Shakespear, Mr. Palmer addressed his Lordship to the 

f allowing effect : , 

r My Lord. — We have solicited permission to approach your Lordship* 
^deliver a petition entrusted to us byj#he debtors in the great jail Of 
Gijlcuttft, Earnestly impressed with the truth of its prayer, a body of the 
bitants pf this town, composed of agents, merchant*, mahu&ctdters, 
kee^ps and of every pursuit ana occupation com^t^a 
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labour, of servants of the state of every department ; and natives, Hindoo 
and Mnsulman, distinguished for rank and wealth, representing all 
classes of the community, have signed a declaration of its dkpcdiency 
and justice ; and we, warmly participating in the general sentiment, beg 
respectfully to submit the petition to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and the benevolent protection of your Lordship. & 

‘To His Excellency General, the Right Honourable Lord 

CoMBERMERE, G. C. B., &C. &C. 

Vice President In Counafa . 

‘ My Lord. — We, the undersigned debtors, prisoners in the Calcutta 
great jail, approach your Lordship in council, with our respectful so- 
licitation of your just and benevolent consideration of our oppressed and 
unhappy condition. 

‘ Although imprisonment for debt is the established law of England, 
the wisdom of the Legislature has interposed to counteract or mitjgate 
a course so wholly at variance with the professions of Christian chanty, 
or the common feelings and principles of humanity and justice. For 
more than a century and half past, occasional acts of Parliament have 
given liberation to the insolvent debtor after a certain period of impri- 
sonment, and during the late reign few years passed without a general 
throwing open of the prisons of I hi gland, and the discharge of those un- 
happy persons whom misfortune had reduced to insolvency and their 
creditors to a jail, while every successive act, in protecting the interejrtfi 
of the creditor, tended also to ameliorate the condition of the 'honest 
but unfortunate debtor. 

‘In the course of this legislative enactment, in which the progressive 
establishment of the truth and humanity of its principle was attended ( 
with tjie enlargement of its powers for the relief of the debtor, it may 
appear unaccountable that British India should have formed the solitary 
exclusion from these acts of mercy and relief; yet, India experienced 
no practical benevolence of the legislature until 1812, when the Insol- 
vent act of that year contained* a direct application of its provisions to 
Fort William, Madras, Bombay# and Prince of Wales Island. In virtue 
oftlftis act, nearly (100) one hundred debtors were liberated from tnte 
Calcutta jail, among whom one an European, had been a prisoner about 
18 years, having been confined in 1795 ! the act was of temporary ope- 
ration ; in 1813 it was renewed as a permanent statute and has become 
the established law in England, but the express application of its provi- 
sions to Indmdid n<ft form a part of the permanent acti 

‘ Fourteen years have now elapsed without any relief or mercy fjjjm 
Parliament visiting the debtors’ cells in the prisons of British India, l y 
fate of the individual, eighteen years a prisoner, is already threatening 
some of your Lordship’s petitioners, one of whom, a native ot the fltfU- 
vinces under the Presidency of Fort William, if he had remained in the 
house of his fathers would have enjoyed the full benefit of the Im^0lve|#A 
act, the spirit of which a wise and beneficent Government has mffusea 
over the continent of India, for the protection and happiness of the mil- 
lions of the native population, but having fixed his residence within the^ 
boundaries of the city of Calcutta which boasts the laws of England, m 
has been a prisoner for debt i*the Calcutta jail goinfcon fourteen ytM? 
despairing of mercy from bis obdurate creditor, andexistmg wHl^M 
the hope iof ever being restored to the world but by this appeal to f 0$r 
Excellency's wisdom and humanity. 
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i <■ Two of his countrymen are going on* twelve years 1 of imprisonment ; 
another debtor, an Englishman, eleven years ; six are entering from the 
seventh to the nineth year; and twenty-three from the third to the sixth 
year; all equally without hope of release, but by the intervention of the 
law, or of death ; the latter, avowedly, the only limitation of the ven- 
geance gtf some of our creditors. 

‘ We humbly submit to the consideration of your Excellency in 
Council, whether the statutes, which confer on the local Governments 
of India, the power of enacting Laws and Regulations for the good order 
arid civil government of the several Presidencies, can possibly be meant 
not to embrace the relief of the honest but unfortunate debtor, impri- 
soned, at the will of a relentless creditor. We presume to think that 
theftbtal oblivion of the debtor in India, in the permanent Act of 1813, 
ittUSt httve arisen from the assurance, that some anterior Act had provided 
’for his protection ; and wc further respectfully submit, whether the 23d 
Cl^ise of the Act of the 39th and 40th of Geo. III., does not expressly 
contemplate our^unliappy condition ? • 

‘It is in the belief and hope that this power ddes exist in the local 
authorities, that we implore the humane attention of your Lordship in 
Council, to the scene of suffering and oppression now exhibited in the 
Calcutta jail ; and anxiously pray that some law or regulation may be 
framed, in the spirit of the acts passed by our parent country, which, 
while it shall secure the creditor’s just claims, may protect the unfor- 
tunate debtor from his vengeance, and the horrors of indefinite or per- 
petuaHmprisomnent. 

‘ Signed by twenty European and Christian prisoners, whose dates of 
Imprisonment are from March 1816, to January 1827. And by one 
hundred and one Hindoo and Mussulman prisoners, whose dates of im- 
prisonment arc from September, 1813, to January, 1827.’ 

DECLARATION OF THE AGENTS, MERCHANTS, TrA^SMEN, &C. OF 
Calcutta. 

t 

‘ We, the undersigned inhabitants of Calcutta, having seen the annexed 
petition to the Right Honourable the vicc-President in Gouncilffrom 
T$he debtors in Calcutta jail, declare our conviction that the extension of 
the spirit ol the Insolvent Laws will be beneficial to all classes of the peo- 
ple of this city, and that wc believe such to be the general feeling and 
opinion of the (Settlement. 

[Here follows the signatures of the principal magistrates, merchants, 
agents, and European tradesmen of Calcutta, as well as of the, principal 
British and Indian residents of that city, to the extent of more than 300 
names,] 

, ' ^His Lordship, having read the petition and declaration, was pleased 
to reply, that the nature of the petition and condition of the petitioners, 
supported by so strong 1 an attestation of the opinion and feelings of the 
community, entitled it to his utmost respect and attention, and that he 
should take an immediate occasion of placing it before 1 the Council, 
igth Ms strong recommendation of their early .consideration 1 of the 
Rayer of the petition j and that whatever were the mode in which the 
Woverhment might be able towford relief, his Lordship felt the deepest 
interest in the petition, and would be happy to afford it his warmest 
tupportf 
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To this, the following remarks are appended^in the f Calcutta 
Chronicle/ of February 9th : ' * 

* We congratulate the community on the recent presentation of the ' 
petition to Government respecting the introduction of the insolvent laws 
here. It is indeed high time that some improvement were made in the 
laws affecting the relation of debtor and creditor ; for the existing system 
is equally absurd and cruel, as opposed to the interests of the creditor ag 
it is destructive of the liberty and happiness of the debtor. The cases 
stated in support of the petition, while they speak volumes as tpy^j 
necessity of the humane measure called for, reflect eternal disgracnon 
those who have availed themselves of an unjust and inhuman law to pro- 
secute their fellow-creatures, by keeping them incarcerated in a jail for 
ten and even fourteen years, without a prospect of release, except py 
death ; for some of the creditors, it appears, have announced the httin&tte 
and Christian resolution of keeping their debtors in jail until heaven ip 
this way liberates them. Tt seems now probable, however, that pey 
will, ere long, be deprived of the power to fulfil this very charitable aha 
very creditable determination. So far so good; but we require some- 
thing more than the introduction of the insolvent laws here : they, as our 
readers know, still leave the property which the insolvent may acquire 
liable for his debts. Now tlie insolvent laws, as applied to those wkp 
have not been engaged in trade, may be, in this respect, all very equitable : 
for it is to be presumed, that the debts cf those who have never 
engaged in trade or speculation, cannot, or ought not, t<wbe b&y 
large as to render the liquidation of them by industrious exernOn im- 
possible j but if those who have engaged in trade, and who may have 



the hopelessness of toiling on to the end of life for the benefit of others, 
with the certain^ of leaving those dependent on us entirely destitute in 
spite of all that the most unremitting industry can effect, confinement, or 
even death itself, is preferable td such a state of hopeless slavery. 

‘ It is clear, then, that we require here, not merely the insolvent, but 
the bankrupt laws ; in virtue of which the honest, but unfortunate m6|k' 
chant or tradesman, after fairly giving up his all, and producing proofs 
of the honesty of his dealings, is released from further demand, and 
enabled again to pursue his occupations with the cheering prospect'd* 
attaining independence, or providing for his family by his honourable 
exertions. It is needless to dwell on the arguments which justify Oil? 
position ; one moment’s reflection will serve to convince any taan thriL 
without the slightest deviation from honesty, persons engaged in trap 
may be in a moment reduced to irretrievable ruin, and that property, 
which, under the management of the merchant or tradesman himself, 
would have yielded a surplus on the whole demands against it, m the 
hands of rapacious creditors, brought to a forced sale, or possibly waated 
in litigation*— brings not a tithe of what it would have produced to ip 
original owner; Under such circumstances, to make the unfortunate 
individual liable for the deficit, and to call upon him to toil m for tfcg 
remainder of his days to make it up, is surely a cruelty little lessrevol# 
ing than that of immuring hifh for life « a jail. Yet such will be atm 
the state of the law here, even if the humane measure proposed m m 
petition to which we have adverted should be introduced, unless it be WO 
followed up by the introduction of the bankrupt Taws* 



' Th» Calcutta Stamp Act. 

The Stamp Act continued to absorb the largest share of attention 
from nearly all the papers, and the following are the observations 
made on its first actual appearance in the same Number of the * Ben- 
gal Chronicle’ : 

* The Stamp Act is now published, and we have seen a copy of it. It 
is not our intention, however, to enter into any examination *of its details. 
It is to the principle of the tax, and to the construction of law upon which 
4t fe founded, that we object. Its principle, as we have before noticed, 
violates a fundamental maxim of the British constitution, and the con- 
struction of law on which its legality is maintained, opens a door to the 
introduction of the whole system of English taxation ; while that which 
wduld also admit the privileges by which such taxation is accompanied 
fel home, is as rigidly closed as ever. If the law adverted to, which 
a$>fjpars to us to refer only to duties of customs, and such other duties or 
taxes as are therein specified, does really sanction the imposition of a 
stamp tax, it is clear that, by the very same construction, it justifies the 
imposition of the window-tax, the liouse-tax, the horse-tax, the income- 
tax, or all and every tax which may he deemed expedient — and, there- 
fore, "just and proper.” Such is the reasoning of authority — and who 
shall dispute it ? There can scarcely he a doubt, indeed, that if no appeal 
is made against the stamp-tax, or if such appeal he unsuccessful, the 
whole of tne taxq| we have named, and many more, will gradually follow 
it. Tlfe avowed bbject of the , new tax is to increase the revenue : not 
thatthe necessities of the state demand it, but that a commercial 
government requires an increase of profit. But it is undeniable that this 
desire of gain, in great commercial bodies as in private individuals, 
increases with its gratification. " When or where,” then, is this taxation 
to cease ? There is already a surplus revenue, if the udyocates of mono- 
poly are to be relied on. Any taxation beyond this,i(| clearly only to 
enrich those who have directed, that it should he levied/ Is this a legiti- 
mate object of taxation? Is it consistent with the character of an 
enlightened government to avow and to^et upon it? These are questions 

Stall not attempt to answer ; hut this at least we will venture to main- 
|*ain, that if India is not yet sufficiently advanced to admit of receiving 
fee benefit of free institutions, on every principle of justice she ought to 
be exempted from the evils of taxation, against which, without these in- 
stitutions, she cannot any where be heard in time to avert them. 

*If this tax be submitted to without an appeal to luthorftyhere, in the 
first instance, and ultimately to the legislature of Great Britain, then 
vyjjll it he established, that to India alone, of all the British possessions, the 
' (Manciple of taxation without representation can be applied whenever the 
ruling powers shall pronounce it " expedient,” and consequently " just 
and proper.” 

, ‘But we are happy to inform our readers that the feeling, of the whole 
Community is so adverse to the imposition of this stamp-tax, that a 
meeting will be very shortly held to consider the best means of ob- 
' taping a revocation of the measure. The course talked of, is a respect- 
Jpie appeal, in the first instance, to the local government, and ultimately 
ip fep legislature. We woul<Mpropose that a petition against the tax 
should be draftn up, and left for signature at the Exchange or the Town 
Hall, and our belief is, that there are scarcely ten Individuals in the 
wholeebmpuriity wholvill not sign it. The advantagg bf this measure 
over that or merely presenting an appeal, signed by a comffiitteei*or any 
smaU body of individuals, however respectable, is, that the local govern- 
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ment will thus be satisfied that the general feeling of the community Is 
against the measure $ and as no state necessity can be pleaded in its 
favour, the government itself may possibly be induced, in deference to 
public opinion, expressed in this legitimate and respectful manner, to 
recommend the revocation of it. 

‘ We shall probably resume this important subject in our next. It is 
one in which the interests of the community are deeply involved—and it 
is one, too, which may he discussed without fear of giving offence. The 
evil complained of is an inevitable consequence of the system we depre- 
cate, ana its condemnation implies no reflection on those intrusted'%l$h' 
the administration of that system/ 

The following squib, (as we suppose it at least,) communicated to 
the f India Gazette’ by a correspondent of that paper, is not without 
its merit as a mere piece of wit ; but it has a higher interest, aft show*- 
ing how generally it is at least believed that the objections tflfthfs 

imposition is felt : 

• 

. ‘ A curious circumstance occurred the other day near the Mahratta 
ditch. A gentleman coming in from the country observed crowds of 
people, apparently much agitated, carrying away all their moveables 
across the ditch. On requiring an explanation, all lie could get was a 
mournful shake of the head, and the word * Stamp !’ pronounced in a 
melancholy tone of voice. The very children, as th$y were hastening 
after their parents, looked up apprehensively at their paper kites, and 
groaned out S — t— a — rn — p ! At length, determined to see what was 
the matter, our observer pushed his way through the multitude, and 
beheld a thing on the ground. We cannot describe the thing, but ap- 
parently it was a queer, questionable, and disagreeable thing. Some said 
it had an unpleasant smell; others whispered that it looked as unpleasant 
as it smelt, whjjs many declared that it would taste still worse. ■ 

* Though all stared intently at the thing, scarce one dared to handle 

it, although it was evident thatathe thing caused apprehension and aver- 
sion. It resembled in one respect the electrical, for hardly any one 
chose to approach it. "ft 

* One or two in the crowd ventured very near it, poked at it, ^ 

turned it this way and that ; others threw little pellets at it, while son# 
put forth their hands and straightway drew them back again, in ah ub- 
comfortable-like-way, as dreading it might explode mischievously. 0T 
bite them. 9 • 

* The most extraordinary part of the circumstance is, that there was £ 
kind of patent claw attached to the thing, which, with an adroitness, 

a power that were irresistible, abstracted pice, rupees, gold moliurs, and 
bunk notes, out of the pockets of the crowd. Some made wry faces, byct 
it was no use — presto, they wcr6 minus, some rupees more or less. 

f Amongst the crowd were persons in spectacles, who appeared to *ee 
farther into' the thing than others. These whispered that it was hot 
the thing itself they dreaded so much, as the principle of the things 
they declaring that it was a kind of fish that would spawn, and produce 
other things equally odd as that thing. Jn short, it was not the thing. ^ 

‘ There was a strange muttering, afd whispering, and murmuring 
amongst the crowd at the f king, and people appeared at ales show to pm 
ceed respecting it So far as could be judged, theqp seemed to be a general 
agreement thatfometking should be done concerning the thing, came 
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proposed this, and othersthat, but the crowd at length seemed to listen 
with attention to th$ advice of two elderly and sober clad persons, one 
of whom advised that Government should be memorialized on the subject, 
and the other, that Parliament should be petitioned. 

' ‘ Pur informant states, to the best of his belief, that the thing has 
taken root within the Mahratta ditch.* 

Account of Runjit Singh. 

The following particulars respecting the celebrated Mahratta 
i&ifeftain, Runjit Singh, are contained in the Calcutta ‘ Government 
Gazette’ of February 20th, and are among the most recent com- 
munications we have seen of the force and movements of this 
ffcrtvmrft il native warrior. 

c We have been favoured with letters from the Punjab, which afford 
aqp$B interesting particulars respecting his Highness Maha Raja Runjit 
Sin$h, in addition to those which we have derived from Native papers. 
The Raja's health having been disordered for some tiyoe past, he has oeen 
induced to apply for medical assistance to Ludhiana, and the surgeon 
of the station was accordingly sent to wait upon him : his complaint is 
supposed to be an affection^)!’ the liver, and is not such as to incapacitate 
him for his public duties. rfW$faha Raja is described as a man of small 
stature, about 50 years of age, of lively disposition, and shrewd and in- 
telligent observatflW|. . In the end Of ^December, he was residing in a 
small tent pitcheath the.centre of a garden, about a mile from Lahore. 
There was a small atypingjn front^of the tent, and three sides of the 
garden were enclosed With* red kln&ts : very few officers or troops were 
in attendance. In the afternoon, the Raja generally goes out in his palan- 
quin or tonjan for air and exercise, when he is more numerously attend- 
ed by his retinue, who remain considerably in the rear of the palkee, 
which is, usually unaccompanied except l>v one of thjjjsurdars, Mian 
Dhun Singli, or nis brother. The Raja's usual excursioifflfto a bungalow 
a short distance from his tents. In vie\y of the latter, there are always 
six or seven of his horses, fine looking animals and splendidly capa- 
risoned. Horses seem to be the passion of his Highness : he has a large 
S^ud, which he frequently passes in review, and is familiarly acquainted 
with the history and qualities of every individual. 

‘Besides the ordinary levies of the country, Runjit Singh has now on foot 
a very respectable force, armed and disciplined after the European fashion. 

of these battalions were reviewed by his Highness to the end of 
December. One was composed of Sikhs, the other of Sikhs and Hin- 
doostanees. The former were dressed in white jackets and trowsers, with 
yellow linen turbans, the cartoucli-boxes, belts, and bayonet-scabbards 
were red. The accoutrements and turbans of the other battalion were 
similar to those of the British sepoys. ' All were armed with muskets 
,and bayonets of very respectable manufacture, and in good order. The 
jqajsn were tall and robust, and exceedingly steady. After firing by com- 
panies and in volleys with great regularity, they formed a hollow square 
’> p|^the two ceptre companies, deployed into line and marched past in 

t ew, carrying arms when in front of the Raja, who was seated in an 
-chair. The whole was uipkr the direction bfjhe Native command- 
^JSach company has one stroadar, one jemadar, two havildars,; and 
two pules: alf except the latter are clad in, yellow silk,. The 
carry sabres, the havildars halberds. Each battalion hatband of drums 
and fifes, who played English tunes as they marched The Raj® 
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lias also a corps of lancers in his service, as well gl a respectable train 
of artillery. The chief agents iii the organization of his loVcte aro two 
French officers, who have been some time in his service * and Me learn 
that two more have arrived at Cabul on their way to join the Seikharnly, 
who are relations of the officers already entertained, and have come out 
to India upon their - invitation. Runjit Singh, we are informed, is, very 
desirous to have an interview with the Governor-General, if it could’ b|6 
arranged so as to suit his Lordship’s convenience.* 

Progress of the Governor-General. 

The progress of the Governor-General through the Upper 
vinces of India is reported at considerable length in the f Government 
Gazette * of Calcutta ) and as the details are in many respect^ inte- 
resting, we transcribe the latest report we find on that subject, at 
length : 

* We have been favoured with the following account of the movement? 

of the Right Honourable the Governor-General, from the period 4% hi? 
leaving Bareilly to # that of his quitting Agra. The places andtfeeaes 
which our correspondent describes are so trulv Oriental, as well as pic- 
turesque, that we are satisfied his notices will he perused with much in- 
terest, albeit something incompatible with |he ordinary gravity of our 
columns : ^ * 

f I have the pleasure to send you the following journal of the Governor- 
General’s farther progress through the Upper Provinqgi, and hope th&Mt 
may not prove too imaginative fete the sober and beemning gravity of i 
newspaper. But the subject is onle that would w^rm the imagination of 
the most phlegmatic, though I fear my iihperfe^uescription may fail to 
convey an adequate idea of the scenes, as well Is of the feelings, they are 
calculated to inspire. / 

* On the fifthday, after leaving Bareilly, the Governor-General crossed 

the Ganges at flprtclila Ghaut ; where the camp was detained somu^&y? 
in consequence” of a heavy fall of rain. & > 

( On the 3d of January, the Governor-General was present at a review 
of Colonel Gardner’s Horse, which took place at Paladpore. The corps 
went through a variety of manoeuvres with great success ; after which fob 
men exhibited tlieir skill, individually, in tilting at each other, and talcing 
up tent-pegs stuck in the ground, at full speed, with the points of their 
spears, together with other feats of horsemanship, in all of which consi- 
derable dexterity was displayed. At the conclusion of the review, th^ 
Governor-Gdheral ftldresscu Captain Monk, Colonel Gardner beinAfrb- 
vented by indisposision from appearing on the field, and expressed Kps 
gratification at the novel and beautiful sight he had witnessed, and q)$9 
the pleasure he felt at seeing a regiment which had acted so bravely, and 
suffered so severely, in the public cause. ’ 

* On the morning of the 8th January, the Governor-General eftterecl 
Agra. The character of the country seemed to change as wc approached 
the once flourishing capital of the Mogul Empire. The cultivated plaips 
of the Doab were succeeded by deep and rugged ravines, whose batlteh 
and desolate aspect corresponded well with the melancholy and rumops 
condition of the Imperial city. The beautiful Taj , * with its marble domes 

* This is the Taj-Muhaul at Agra, — the front elevation of whhffi forms the sub- 
ject at the headof the exterior wrapper of the * Oriental HeraldA ~ ' v ' 
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and graceful minaret, shining white hi the morning sun, was the first 
object which struck the' eye, and indicated our vicinity to Agra, The* 
entrance lay by the Ram Bagh, formerly called the Noorusshan Bagh, 
whose gardens were originally laid out for the relaxation and pleasure of 
the beautiful and talented Noor Jehan, and which are still kept up with 
care, though not perhaps with their original splendour. A little farther 
on we passed the tomb of Noor Johan’s father, who held the office of 
Etimaa Dowleh, or Prime Minister, to Johangeer. It is an interesting 
building, and the mosaic floors and enamelled roofs are singularly curious 
and beautiful ; but it is fast falling a victim to the ravages of man, as well 
as those of time. On approaching the bridge of boats which had been 
thrown across the Jumna, the fort of Agra appeared before us in massive 
and imposing grandeur ; one of the few buildings of the time of Ukbar, 
whicj%atill remains unimpaired, as a record of Mogul greatness. The 
river, winding to the left of the fort, flows past the skeletons of palaces 
, and desolate gardens, formerly inhabited by the Omralis, and the scenes 
of m$ny hour of “ civic revelry, or of rural mirth.” Crossing the bridge 
of bo$$s, we passed the Moobarik Munzil, now the custom-hbuse, but 
which, in days of yore, was the palace where the emperors collected their 
numerous train previous to undertaking a journey to any place eastward 
of the city. 

‘ The Governor-General JSHtoce#dcd to the house of Mr. G. Saunders,, 
where his Lordship and fa&iiy Jook up their residence during their stay 
at Agra, and were enter^jdlby his Worthy host and amiable hostess with 
that hospitality fllwiw k laeiy are so cobSpieuous. 

‘ In the evening day* and Lady Amherst dr.ove to the 

■ Taj, to visit that, whic^j^a^fiSfeyii^bmlers of the world, is perhaps the 
naost truly beautiful. Th^fyramids of Ej»ypt may overwhelm the mind 
with their stupendous magnitude and mysterious antiquity; the caves of 
Ellora, with their unbuilt temple of Kyius, carved from the solid moun- 
tain block where it stands, may well astonish us with thijjtoroof of what 
migh# undertakings human labour and art are capable orlffecting when 
propelled by the impulse of religious enthusiasm ; and the glorious St. 
reter may overawe and delight with its magnificent and harmonious 
combination of sublimity and beauty ; bifi the marble tomb of the lovely 
Taj-Mubaul, different from all, and Incomparable with any, lifts its snowy 
domes and stately minarets in “ eloquent proportions ” into the blue sky, 
the unparalleled tomb of an unparalleled princess. To attempt a des- 
cription would be to “ describe the indescribable,” and would prove 
alik^Jedious and unprofitable. There arc some things wjiose perfec- 
tionl'Are only to be felt, as there are some feelings which are only to be 
imagined. . Language is too poor, and art too imperfect. The painter’s 
skill and the poet’s pen have alike been foiled before this lovely and ini- 
mitable monument, where all that the imagination conceives of pure 
and chaste, of delicate and beautiful, is concentrated and embodied. 

‘Its situation on the banks of the Jumna is peculiarly striking, com- 
manding a fine view' of the massive and majestic fort, and overlooking 
on every side the innumerable ruins of palaces, tombs, add mosques, 
Which were yet in their splendour when the Taj was built. Even at Rome, 
there cannot be more numerous remains than there are at Agra. The 
d<}ep ravines which intersect the city and neighbourhood, and several 
hills which are here and there distinguishable, all appear to have 
been fitaed by? the ruins of successive cities; but while all has crum- 
bled or is passing away g while empires, like palaces, ||re been over- 
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thrown, the Taj still stands in all its pristine beauty and brightness^ 4 
looking down upon the decaying skeleton of the oity around it, Hke 
some spirit watching over .the mouldering body it had loved. But I have 
dwelt too long on this long-explored, but still exhaustless mine of con- 
templation. Suffice it to say, that, however much expectations might ■* 
have previously been raised, none of them were in the smallest degrees 
disappointed. 

1 On the following morning, (January 9th,) the Governor-General held 
a levee, and in the evening of the same day, Lady Amherst a drawing- > 
room j both of which were numerously attended. 

‘ Early in the morning of the 10th, his Lordship and family visited thef^ 
fort, where palaces of emperors in indifferent repair, still remain over- 
looking the Jumna. The Amhhas , or hall of audience, is now converted' 
into an arsenal, and thousands of hostile arms of different kinds nOW 
occupy the place where formerly the sword of justice alone presided, , 
The marble baths falling to decay no longer echo the laugh of the heap-" 
ties of the seraglio ; and the AyinaMuluml, or looking-glass department*' 
with its glittering fountains, cascade, and illumination of a hundred 
lamps, no longer affords enjoyment or luxury to the queens of thehaf&m. 
You pass along the marble walks of gardens, and pace the empty apart- - 
ments and galleries of the zenana, where once it was death for man to 
tread : and you find the snake, the owl, and tke;parrot, the only inmates > 
of the mouldering palace of the great Ukbar. ■ After leaving the fort, 
we proceed to visit the Joohmali Musjid, opposite to the Delhi gate. It, 
is a large and handsome mosque, ari? being situated eMifrising ground, " 
forms a picturesque object from every point ofcview,Vlt was erected by 
Jehanara Begum, the eldest daughter and the. Moomtaz : 

Muhaul, Taj Muhaul ; who, with a singularpl^faedicated to this reli- 
gious object the dowry which was allotted her to reward the fidelity of 
a lover. • 4 

‘ Tlie same daythe Governor-General held a durbar, at whichapephesy 
of Holkar, in thdlharaeter of envoy, and the chiefs of Dhar, Dey#tf, v 
and Rutlaum, with missions from other princes of Malwa, were intro- , , 
duced, and tendered their nuzzeP or pesheush, to his Lordship. The 
turbans worn by the Rajpoots, tlioHvarrior race, arc very peculiar, being 
of a most prodigious size, and curving round at the top to one side 
in a kind of balloon shape. ’ 

‘Early in the morning of the following day we visited Secundrd, ' 
the mausoleum of Ukbar the Great, the most liberal and enlightened 
of the Mogul sovereigns ; but who, not satisfied with all the gloflf 
and fame attainable oy a mere mortal, was desirous of blending 
with it the exalted veneration which is due only to the deity! Con- 
sidering all religions as equally false and imperfect, he followed the ex-'V 
ample of Mahomet in framing a new creed ; but more ambitious than 
the prophet, he proclaimed himself the God! The entrance gate to 
his mausoleum is in bad repair, but is still handsome and highly orna** 
mented. The face is covered with a kind of mosaic work, composed 
of different kind of stones inlaid in various patterns. A fine stone ter - 4 
race about three yards long, intersecting an extensive garden, leads- 
straight to the mausoleum. It is built in a totally different style from 
the Taj, with which it bears no comparison; but its light and compli- 
cated architecture is not without its peculiar elegance. It is built of red 
stone, and is one entire succession of arches on arches, or jplleries^Wfc , 
galleries 1 on tkejjgjnmit of which, crowning all, if an area surrounded ^ 
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by a marbje screen jrichjf carved. Fn the centre of this area is the ele- 
gant monument oi Ukbar; of white marble, The God Ukbar— may hia 
glory be magnified !” together with the hundred names of the deity, is in- 
scribed upon it in Arabic, intenvoven with flowers and leaves beautifully 
executed in relief. The view from the summit is extremely fine, the 
immediate neighbourhood being covered with ruins of the tombs of hia 
wives, nobles, or courtiers, who, faithful in death as in life, repose their 
&6hes around the tomb of their king and their fancied god. In the dis- 
tance lies the town and fort of Agra, ravines and ruins $ and above all, 
the beautiful Taj, “ the diamond of the desert.” 

* January 12. — Was fixed upon for the reception of Hindoo How, the 
brother-in-law of Scindia, who had arrived from Gwalior, in the capacity 
ofehvoy from the chieftain, at the head of a splendid mission. Mr. Stirling 
aSlMr. Raven&haw were deputed to meet the Mahratta Prince, ana 
<&s4t!Ct him to the Governor-General’s tents. Hindoo Row was seated 
upon a noble elephant ; he rode in the Mahratta fashion, on a large sad- 
dle with stirrups, on the back of the elephant ; his swords was in his 
haiuj, his pistols in his girdle, and his armour-bearer seated behind him, 
witn his spear and buckler, as if leading his forces to battle. The ap- 
pearance and accoutrements of his numerous followers were singularly 
picturesque, and brought upon the mind the memory of the semi- 
Darharous ages in Europe. Here was a Mahratta, with breast-plate and 
back*piece of steel, and greaves or gauntlets of the same metal — there 
Was a whiskered Front-de-Boeuf clothed in chain armour, with a round 
imwnbrino-look|lf helrfikt of steel/ and a long two-handed sword in his 
fyand. The Mahratta cavalry, variously accoutred, but most of them 
having a spear and ftrtjcblock, with their bold daring courage, and light- 
ning glance, appeared |s if they Were the elements of the wild Pindarry, 
or predatory Bheel horfles, equally the cause and consequence of political 
convulsions. 

.‘When admitted into the presence of the GovernorFiencral, many of 
fl«*e wild leaders, who accompanied Hindoo Row, iwccly deigned to 
make the customary salaam, as if it were derogatory to tneir independent 
spirit to .own allegiance to any hut theft hereditary chieftain. 

* Jn the evening of the same day, L(ftd Amherst and family visited the 
Tsy by moonlight, at that still and solemn hour, most fitted to the con- 
templation of this lovely tomb of the lovely dead. The fountains were 
playing, and glittered like silver in the moon-beams, and there was an air 
of quietness and solemnity even in the tall formal cypress trees, that 
Rue either side of the terrace and aqueduct, which was in character with 
t|e stillness and beauty of the scene. At the efid of Ae avenue, the 
Tiy appeared before us with its soft shadows, like some temple of snow, 
the abode of the genii of the mountains. When we arrived at that face of 
the Tai, on which the moon was shining in her fulness of splendour — the 
deep shadows of the arches and windows, contrasted with the whiteness 
of the marble — the graceful domes and minarets rising with a soft and 
moonlight splendour against the deep and starry sky, together with the 
stillness oftnc hour, combined in forming a scene of 'unparalleled and 
surpassing beauty. 

•* 4 In the evening of January i 5th, Lady Amherst held a drawing-room, 
mav be so termed, at; which her Ladysto received -a deputation of 
Mahratta ladies, sent to wait upon herjby her Highness the Baeeza 
with etomplimentary messages and pwnts, 

4 No gentlemen were allowed to be present, or * 
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' ' 

moons of the Haram, who are ever enveloped in clouds, that they may 
not bestow upon the ungodly face of man, that light which belongs only.;' 
to their sun— their husband. The gentlemen, consequently, were left 
reflect upon the propriety of this Oriental custom, and to imagine, with ' 
a mortified curiosity. 

What a pure and sacred thing 
Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world ; illumining 
One only mansion with her light — 

The drawing-room, however, it is understood, went off capitally 5 the 
Indian ladies were delighted with every thing they saw ; the room, the ■ 
furniture, the pictures, but above all, the blazing fire in particular, at- . 
tracted their violent admiration, and so fascinated were they with the ' 
English ladies, whom, no doubt, they thought * hideously white/ — that. ’ 
nothing could persuade them to take leave, till it was reported that some 
gentleman were approaching, when they fled like ghosts at the approach 
of morn/ 

* January f 6 th. — The chiefs from Malwa had an audience of the Goyer- 
nor-General, when thty received presents and took their leave. In the 
afternoon, his Lordship visited the Government College of Agra. The 
young students presented copies of verses as a specimen of their writing 
and their talents. 

* January 17th was appointed for the Zyafut, or entertainment, which 
was to be given to the Governor-General by Hindu Row, , on the part of -, 
Sindia. About half-past four in the afternoon, the Governor-General^ 
proceeded in state to the Maliratta camp, which was pitched on the sands 
of the Jumna, under the walls of the fort. When the procession of the 
Governor-General, by turning a projecting angle of the fort, first carnet 
in sight of the camp, the scene which thus burst on the view was sitfi 
gularly picturesque j on the left were the lofty walls and bastions of the * . 
fort j on the right^overhanging the road which wound round the river, 
were the extensiveruins of old palaces, all crowded with spectators ; and , 
in the front lay the camp of Hindu Row, on the sands of the river, 
which, winding to the right, washed the terrace of the Taj, which rose 
beautiful above all, reflecting the Fays of the setting sun. In the mean- 
time Hindu Row, with his picturesquely dressed followers, had swelled 
the procession of the Governor-General, which, passing through the* 
lines of the Mahratta infantry, drawn up on each side to salute his Lord- 
ship, finally halted at the tents of the chieftain. 

‘ The tents wore veig well arranged, and very neatly fitted up for t]fcjg 
occasion, and Hindu Row did the honours in a truly Oriental manner* 
If at Lucnow we witnessed the more imposing magnificence of the king* 
it was not with less pleasure that wc now witnessed in the mariners of the 
host, and the singular character of his adherents, a faithful portrait of 
the Indian chief. A profusion of various presents were brought in trays 
and laid at the feet ot the Governor-General, and Hindu Row, with his 
own hands, ornamented the person of his Lordship with some magnificent 
jewels, which were presented on the part of Scindia, as a token of that 
chieftain’s respect and attachment. Fireworks had been prepared ana 
placed all along the heights to the left of the road, for the distance of 
half a mile, which were successively let off w. the Governor-General 
proceeded on his return. The fireworks were made chiefly in the shape 
of trees, with leaves of light* each of which exploded in succession#;*# 

Qmntd HmtfflToti 14. 2R* 
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that there was a continual popping, as if a beleaguering army was storm- 
ing the fort opposite, whose nigh bastions, lighted up at intervals by the 
fitful glare of the fireworks, and the steadier but wild illumination of 
myriads of torches that went before the procession, appeared with an 
effect unusually grand and striking. 

'On the 18th, Hindu Row received an audience, presents, and his 
rookhsut ; and in the afternoon, his Lordship left Agra, and proceeded 
on the road to Bhurtpore.’ 

The ‘ Government Gazette 1 in a subsequent number thus re- 
sumes the narrative : 

' We have been favoured with letters from the Camp of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General, of the, 2d of February, from which 
we] learn that his Lordship reached Futtehpore Sicri on the 19th 
January, where Sir Charles Metcalfe joined his Lordship’s camp. A 
heavy fall of rain occasioned the party to halt for two or three days 
longer than had been proposed. At this place, the Governor-General 
received and returned the visit of the Rana of Dholepore, who had pro- 
ceeded from his territory on the banks of tliq Chumbul, to pay his 
respects to his Lordship. 

‘ The 24th having been fixed for his Lordship’s arrival at Bhurtpore, 
the young Raja came out for a distance of several miles, with a numerous 
and handsome retinue, to meet the Governor-General, and conduct him 
to his tents, which were pitched on a fine plain, near Major Lockett’s 
bungalow. The Raja visited the Governor-General in his tents on the 
same day, and was received with suitable honours. In the evening, 
Mtyor Lockett entertained the Governor-General and party at dinner. 

e On the following evening, the Governor-General, Lady Amherst, 
and the whole of the suite, proceeded to the Palace to pad&kc of a grand 
entertainment. His Lordship entered by the CumbheeF gate, under a 
salute of cannon, from whence to the Citadel the streets were brilliantly 
illuminated. The illuminations in front of and within the Palace, dis- 
played unusual taste and splendour ; an excellent dinner had been pre- 
pared for the occasion* at which about sixty English gentlemen and 
ladies were present. The Maharaja* Bulwunt Singh, sat between Lord 
and Lady Amherst, under a handsome eanopy of scarlet broad cloth, 
richly embroidered, anil on the opposite side of the table the Regent 
Ministers took their seats, on either side of the Political Agent, Major 
Lockett. The entertainment was conducted throughout in the most 
superior style, and gave the highest satisfaction. 

‘On the 26th, the young Raja and Ministers \tare present at a dinner 
given by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in his tents, and 
took leave, • The following morning his Lordship marched from Bhurt- 
pore, intending to proceed via Cumbheer, Deeg, and Goverdhun, to 
Muttra. At Muttra, his Lordship was to receive the visit of the Prince 
Mirsta Selim, the fourth and favourite son of H. M. M. Akbar Shah, who 
has been deputed by the king to express his majesty’s dfesire for an inter- 
view with the Governor-General.’ 

Stamp Regulations. 

; Hie Stamp Regulations having been published in the f Govern- 
ment Gazette’ in an official form, had again roused public attention 
to.ibipro visions and probable operation ; and the following remarks 
"appear on it in the f Bengal Hurkaru/ iinmed^ttely after Its pub- 
lication; ' ' 
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* The stamp reflations are now before the public, and every <MC has 
tlie means of estimating the sum which he may be expected to subtract 
from his own income, and consequently the inducement which exists for 
putting his name to a petition against them. We understand a ptibliC 
meeting will be called very soon, for tlie purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the necessity of petitioning against the imposition of the netf 
tax. There is one circumstance, however, connected with this regula- 
tion, that ought greatly to reconcile the good people of Calcutta to so 
trifling an inconvenience. They have been denied to be a public fot 
discussion, indeed the ‘Bull* would not allow them to constitute a 
public for the purpose of applauding the Governor-General, but they 
can no longer be denied to be a public for taxation. What a privilege 1 

* It is considered an established principle of the British Constitution, 
that taxation and representation ought to be conjoined. We are taxed, 
why should we not be represented? There is no evil that does not pro- 
duce some good ; the present rotten borough system offers us the means 
of being efficiently represented in Parliament. A very small, part of the 
sum that fc now about to be taken from our pockets, would purchase for 
us members enough* to make us heard and respected. Why should not 
Calcutta be represented by the aid of Old Sarum, or Dunwich, of Looe, 
or any other marketable borough. Six members would do more than 
sixty petitions. But they must be steady men of business, always! in 
their places. Two sessions, we will venture to predict, would work a 
wonderful alteration. Here is a constitutional remedy for grievance** 
and not a very expensive one ; if any body knows a better, let hipi 
propose it/ 

This proposal is sneered at by the ( John Bull/ and, no doubt, 
the more so because it is one which, if adopted, would effect more 
towards improvement in India than all the modos ever yet taken to 
compel the attention of men in authority to such distant interests* 
Let hut the experiment be tried, and the benefits will be seen. , If 
those who have the means, however, will not employ them to effect 
the object, they deserve to suffer all the inconveniences arising from 
the present system. • 

Miscellaneous News. 

A long report is given in the Calcutta Papers of the 1st of March' 
of the proceedings of the Embassy from the Governor-General of 
India to the King of Ava, by Mr. Crawfurd, the principal member 
of the Embassy. 4Jut as the whole narrative has been published in 
a complete form, as a pamphlet, by Messrs. Smith and Elder, of 
this city, it is unnecessary for us to repeat it here. 

The following are the only miscellaneous paragraphs, of public 
interest, that we find in the papers of the latest date : 

* We understand that the Bark George of this port (Calcutta) waa 
wrecked on the 20th of January, on Catapalam Point. The particular* 
of this unfortunate circumstance as they nave been submitted to us, ex- 
hibit a melancholy picture of the depravity of native crew*. The com- 
mander of the vessd having completed her repairs at Coringab, procured 
a crew composed of the native* of that place and of Vizagapatam, and 

C ceded on the 3d to MasuUpatam where he landed the Honorable 
pany*s Military Stores. On the 13th he sailed for Madras, and on 
the loth while he was in the act of taking the mdHdian alitude at noon* 
2E2 
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the crew rose up and having first pinioned him, lashed him to the main 
rigging. The chief officer they tied to the bower cable, and treated even 
Mrs. roulson in a similar manner. Having carried their brutality to 
such an extent, they threatened the sufferers with death, and putting the 
vessel before the wind stood in for the land ; after which, they got into 
the cabin and helped themselves at first to liquor, until they were quite 
intoxicated, and then plundered every thing that was valuable. At six 
o'clock she struck, on which they left her, some on rafts and others 
swimming for the shore which was not far off. Mrs. Poulson having 
been previously unbound was enabled to release the others, though not 
without extreme difficulty arising from the quantity of rope which had 
been coiled round them. As soon as the sufferers were able, they fired 
signals of distress, and burnt blue lights, but no assistance was rendered 
them until the morning, when they found the ship on Catapalam point. 
She held out as long as she could, but the surges beat heavily, ana they 
were obliged to leave her a complete wreck.' 

* The commander of the vessel is inclined to think that a knowledge 
of the lenity which a former crew, who absconded after receiving two 
months' advance of wages, experienced at the hands of the authorities 
there, induced the present to act in the manner they did, fearless as they 
seemed to be of all consequences which might attend their atrocious 
conduct 9 

‘ While we regret the occurrence of an event of such a distressing 
nature, we are happy to be able to state that the sub-collector of the. 
district and the commanding officer of Ongolc rendered the unhappy 
sufferers every assistance they possibly could.' 


‘The launch of the Ganges steamer, which vessel was announced as being 
in a state of considerable forwardness at the time the Irrawaddy was 
launched, took place on the 18th of February, at the Government builder's 
yard, Khidderpore, in the presence of his Excellency the Vice President, 
attended by many civil and military servants of the Government, and a 
vast concourse or people. His Lordship did the honors of the day, and 
named the vessel with the usual ceremony. She entered the river as if 
proud of the honor conferred on'lier, ami$ the shouts of thousands. In con- 
sequence of some mismanagement, after she had quitted the stocks, a; 
schooner lying off the dock, sustained a considerable injury from her.. 
She is, in all respects, precisely similar to the Irrawaddy , and we kear„ 
destined for the same duties. 


| 9 

* The last papers received from Bombay, do not furnish any further 
particulars respecting the reported rupture between Russia and Persia. 
Taking it for granted, however, that these Powers are at war, and that 
the object of Russia is that which has been so often asserted against her 
— conquest and territorial aggrandisement, even until the Muscovite do- 
minions encroach upon the boundaries of the British dominions in the 
East taking this, we say, for granted, are we supinely to look on and 
do nothing? If the Russians (as there is every lielihood'it would ap- 
pear) establish a firm footing in Persia, it may not probably be consistent . 
with fitting policy to do more than to prepare for the possibility of further 
encroachment. So long as they confine themselves to Persia, it can . 
hardly be expected that we should interfere ; and if we should offer to 
do so, tie Russians may fairly retort, that we hare, no right to meddlfr. 
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with their quarry— that we have the great Asiatic Peninsula under our 
controul, and that we should be content. - * 

‘Whatever the result may prove — whatever may be brewing, in the 
great vat of the future, past events at least point out the wisdom of pre- 
cautionary measures. We would, therefore, humbly suggest the pro- 
priety of surveying and examining the Indus from the sea to Attock, (if 
not to its source), a? we have now steam-gun vessels and boats fit for 
such a purpose. This operation would at least enable us to commence 
operations of a hostile nature, should such ever prove necessary, with 
some knowledge of the country which we ought to defend, instead of 
commencing under the undeniable ignorance and disadvantages we 
laboured under when we first attacked the dominions of the King of Ava. 
Such a survey, even if not deemed necessary as a precautionary measure, 
(and bold is he who will assert that it is not so), would prove interesting 
in a general and scientific point of view.* 

‘ We have received our supply of Batavia papers for the month of 
August. They represent the situation of the Dutch as less favourable 
than at the end of July, and the insurgents again in great numbers and 
renewed courage. A small party of the Dutch forces had been cut .off 
on the 30th July, and apprehensions were entertained for the safety of a 
more considerable body under Major Selvvyn, from which no advices 
had been for some time received. In order to divide the duty of the 
chiefs, the old Sultan had been brought from on board the Melamptt # 
and proclaimed as lawful sovereign of Jojokarta, under the name 'of 
Sultan Sepoe. A less equivocal accession to tlicir cause vyas, however, 
the arrival of several vessels from Europe with European troops. Five 
transports had arrived with about 700 men ; and more were daily expect- 
ed. The birth-day of the King of the Netherlands was celebrated at 
Batavia and Samarang, with groat demonstrations of loyalty and re- 
joicing. 1 

Eastern Seas. 

The intelligence from other-parts of India is less abundant than 
from the seat of the Supreme Government, but still not wholly with- 
out interest. The following is the communication of a correspond- 
ent who has recently arrived in England from Java : 

‘ We left Java on the 28th of March last. Affairs do not prosper there, 
and the hars4 measures adopted by the Commissioner-General are ill 
calculated to bring mrward the last resources of a feeble Government. 
The Native Princes of Jojocarta and the provinces in insurrection, are 
generally beaten whenever they make a stand against the Dutch troops; 
hut assemble again in force on each succeeding day.^ The Commissioner- 
General had sent home two members of his Council : both were lost on 
the passage. The other (the Admiral Melville) had resigned, and notified 
publicly his departure for Europe. Some good may be expected by the rtv 
rivalofMr. ljjerxus, Governor of Amboy na, a man of liberal principles and 
enlightened mind j but this again is counteracted by the dissentionrpr€- “ 
vailing between the civil and military authorities, particularlyintheKaaoe, 
where a very young man has lately been appointed Resident, and made an 
impudent display of authority over a very old and active officer, which re- 
quired the personal interference of the Commander-in-Chief, General De- 
kock, but to no purpose. The sickness amongst the DutchEuropean troops 
is beyond all description, and the loss of lives greater than during the most 
unhealthy period of our West India campaigns. Commerce is, in agreat 
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measure, at a stand, from the want of efficient protection to property, 
and the blind policy, of the Government, realizing, in truth, the ola fable 
of n the goose arid its golden eggs.” A total want of public and private 
confidence prevails ; and Holland must send men and money before any real 
good can be derived from the only colony of any importance she possesses. 
Under the pressure of such circumstances, it need not be wondered at 
that our British merchants suffer, and will continue to do so until our 
Vaderiand brethren become of this century, and see the prudence of 
avoiding a second St Domingo.’ 

By the same occasion we have received other letters from Java, 
of which the following is one, dated Batavia, March 21, 1827 : 

* We are enabled to report the capture of the insurgent Chief Wieio- 

Patty, who for such a length of time disturbed the district of Kadoe, as 
stated in the annexed letter from the Resident to his Excellency the 
Commissary-General, dated Magellan, 12th March. « 

* Your Excellency will no doubt remember the attacks of Wieio-Patty 

upon Assinan, and the other departments of Kadoe and Samarang not 
long since, and very lately his burning and plundering the houses of the 
Demango of Kayu, Poermg, and Assinan, and the adjacent village of 
Grabag. Such was the general fear entertained of this man, that by no 
argument or reward could I prevail upon any one to seize his person, 
while his train of followers increased daily, and his outrages also. Soon 
after this he joined Diepo Negoro, who gave him the title Raden-Tum- 
munuggang, with charge over the districts of Assinan and Prapak, and 
instructions to keep them in revolt, and cut off the communucatton be- 
tween Kadoe and oaraarang. He was about to execute these orders, 
when I put a premium of 400/. upon his head ; and owing to some disaf- 
fection in his family, he was obliged to quit Assinan abruptly, and make 
for Jetties, accompanied only by four persons. I had intelligence of his 
route, and by the treachery of his host at Picngit, who gave information 
of his having stopped at Ins house for h few hours, I had it surrounded 
.and attacked. He escaped, however, Lfter an able defence, leaving two 
muskets and a spear in our hands, and two of his followers killed ; while 
on our side a sergeant and the owner of the house were killed. His next 
retreat was in a wood near Assinan, which the Deraang hearing of, im- 
mediately surrounded with armed men ; and as he was bolting out to 
escape, luckily succeeded in despatching him, with a loss two wounded 
on our side. ' 

‘ The Residency may now be considered as quiet since the death of 
this terrible and turbulent man. 

(Signed) * J. Valck.* 

» St. Helena. 

Recent information from St. Helena exhibits a state of society 
scarcely credible. Various acts of excessive , cruelty are described 
as pm Used on the slaves by the hand of authority, and the im- 
prisonment of his Majesiy s free-born subjects, without trial, is also 
spoken of as happening here. One slave alone is said to have re- 
ceived 2200 lashes, indicted by the military in the short space of 
five months. No lfwyers, it is affirmed, are permitted to reside on 
the island, mi hence the laws are conveniently and arbitrarily inter- 
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preted to suit existing circumstances. If half, indeed, of what is 
stated be true, proceedings should be instituted against the delin- 
quents, and at all events a representation of the facts made to Par- 
liament in the ensuing session. 

Home News. 

Of home news connected with India there is but little stirring. 
The new Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, has had his 
audience of the king previous to his departure &r India, which te 
not expected to take place, however, before the next month. No 
changes are spoken of in the Board of Control 5 and the only matter 
which causes any stir at the India House is the expected disclosure 
of corrupt practices respecting the sale of patronage among the 
Directors, which are likely to be made in the approaching proceed- 
ings, on the indictment against Captain Prescott, who, from all we 
can learn, will be proved to be much less guilty than many of his 
accusing colleagues. 

An interesting incident has occurred in Scotland, to which yte 
advert with pleasure, as exhibiting a pleasing and favourable view 
of human nature and national attachments. We allude to the fol- 
lowing event, which is thus described in a late Number of the 
{ Aberdeen Journal.’ , . 

‘ Wc hear from Tough, that the tenants upon the estate of Tonify, 
hearing of the return of their long-looked for master, Colonel Byres, 
from the East Indies, after an absence of thirty-two years, assembled at v 
Toulcy, on Monday the 25th of June, the day of his arrival. A proces- 
sion of upwards of nine hundred people, including respectable neigh- 
bours, accompanied by a band of the Aberdeenshire Militia, and also 
with violins, bagpipes, and coloured ying, walked to the extremity of the 
estate, where they met their respected master, and welcomed Mm with 
three hearty cheers and other demonstrations of joy, and conveyed Mm to 
his mansion-house, the band playing ‘‘Auld lang syne.’ They then walked 
round the ancient family seat, and on their return, after erecting an 
immense bonfire, partook of an excellent repast of town and country 
cheer, which they washed down with bumpers of excellent whisky punch, 
made in Aberd^fcnshine firlots. f The health of Colonel Byres, and may 
tlie family of Byres possess the estates for many generations/ was drank 
with enthusiastic applause. The company afterwards enjoyed them- 
selves with mirth and dancing till an early hour, when they separated 
and returned to their respective homes.’ 

Colonel Byres subsequently gave to these worthy tenants, a hos- 
pitable entertainment at his own house, presiding in person, and 
interchanging with them pledges of protection and fidelity. Such 
scenes are so rare, that when they occur we have the more pleasure 
recording them. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA, 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

Anstruther, R. L., Capt. 6th Lt. Cav. on furlough to Europe.— C. Feb. 14. 
Ajistey, J. T., Mr,, to be Coll, and Mag. of Rajahmundry.— M. Feb. 1. 
Alexander, G., Mr., to be Assist, to the Sec. to the Board of the Rev., Lower 
Provinces.— C.. Feb. 22, 

Bryie, R„ Ens., hosted to 19th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Bowler, H. J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 28th to 15th N. I.— M. Feb. 20. 

Baber, T. H., Mr., to be first Judge of the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for Western Division. — M. March 8. 

Brooke, M., Cadet, prom, to Ens.—C. Feb. 23. 

Beattie, Assist. -Surg., posted to Cawnpore, under the Sup.-Surg. L. rcb. 16. 
Bellasis, J. B., Lieut. Quart.-Mast. and Inter, of Hindoostanee, 9th, N. I., is ap- 
pointed also to Interpret, of Mahratta.— B. March 3. % 

Bunvon, Jas., Lieut, 6th extra N. I. to rank Capt. by brevet.— C. Feb. 2. 
Beatson, T. F., Cornet, to do duty with 10th Lt. Cav. — C. Feb. 3. 

Bigge, J. R., Lieut 3d N. I. to be Interp. and Quart-Mast. v. Martin, deceased. 

• » «— C» Feb. 3. 

Bayard, R., Mr., to he Coll, and Mag. of Gamjam.— M. Feb. 1. 

Busbby, H. T., Mr., to be Assist.- Judge and joint Crim. Judge in Zillah of 

S/dem. — M. Feb, 7. _ , . 

Boilenu, T* E., Mr., to be Assist. Judge and joint Crim. Judge m ZiUali of Ca- 
nara.— M. Feb. 7. 

Benwell, J.i Lieut 46th N. I. to he Adj. v. Penson, prom.— M. Feb. 6. 

' Budd, R. B. J., Ens., posted to 3d P. L. J.— M. Feb. 12. 

Caldwell, H., Capt, to be Superintendent of the affairs of the Mysore Princes. 

-c. Feb. 22 . ’ 

Currie, J. A., Capt. 14th N. I. permitted to resign.— C. Feb. 23. 

Cleiland, Wb D., Lieut-Col., 19th N. I. to command the Surat Div. of the 
army in the absence of Lieut.-Col. Hessman.— B. March 3. 

Campbell, Capt., Commis.-Dep., appointed to Poonah Div.— B. March 5. 
Cowley, Lieut and Adj. 35th N. I. at this own request resigned Adjutancy. 

— C. Feb. 14. w , 

Crichton, T., Surg,, on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Feb. 14. . 

Campbell, Brev, Capt. 45th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Feb. j. 

• Chamfer, R., to be Secretary to Gov., in public departments.— M. Feb. 22. 
Crawford, S., Mr., Regist and Crim. Judge in Zillah of Chingleput.— M. Feb. 22. 
Carr, G., Ens., to do duty with 16th N. 1.— M, Feb. 8. 

Clarke, G. B., Ens,, posted to 49th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Currie, J., Ens., posted to 25th N. I, — M. Feb. 12. 

Dunlop, W. L., Cadet, admitted Assist. Surg.— C. Feb. 9. 

Down, E., Cornet, posted to 8th Light Cav. — M. Feb. 12. 

Durant^ A. ILB., Ensign, posted to 9th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Douglas, J., Ensign, posted to 1st N. I. — M. Feb, 12. 

Deacon, N l W,, Ensign, posted to 14th N. I.— Feb. 12. 

Dunlop, W. W.,.En»gn, posted to 50th If. l-U. Feb. 12. 

Durham, Super. Surg. Medical Department, on furlough to Eur.— C. Feb. 21. 
Dawes, G. D., Ensig* i Lieyt., v. Urquhart, prom.-C. Feb. 23. 

^Delamote, Ueut..Co\ 3i3U$tU?,, command Northern District of Guzerat. 

— B. March 3, J ' ‘ ^ 

Dunsterville, Capt Commis. Department, app. to Surat Division.— B. Marcn d. 
Evans, J., Lieut. 15th N. I., to be Adj. v. Troup, promoted.— C. Feb, 8. 
Edwards, G. R., Corq^t, posted to 2d Light Cav.— M. Feb. 12, 

Edwards, W., Cadet, to be Ensign.— B, March 1. 
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Farmer, J., Cornet, 9th Light Car., on furlough to Eur. for health.— C.Feb. 2. 

Foot, C. C., Ensign, to do duty with 31st N. I.— M. Feb. 8. 

Freese, G., Ensign, to do duty with 5th N. I. — M. Feb. 8. 

French, G. E., Ensign, posted to 27th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. , . 

Foster, J. T., Lieut. 15th N. I., to be Quarter-Master and Inter, to Marine Bat 
— B. Feb. 15. 

Gifford, T., Cadet, prom, to Ensign. — C. Feb. 9. 

Griffith, C., Lieut., 37th N.L, to be Interp. and Quart.-Maat v. Harrington gone 
to Europe. — Feb. 8. 

Graeme, G., the Rev., to be Mil. Chap, at St. Thomas’s Mount. — M. Marchl. 

Garrow, G., Mr., to be Judge and Crim. Judge of ZiUah of CombacomUli^-fif* 
Feb. 22. 

Groubble, G. B. B., Cornet, posted to 5th Lt. Cav.— M. Feb. 12. 

Gordon, C., Ens., posted to 13th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Grant, F., Ens., posted to 41st N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Gemm, J., Ens., posted to 47th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Gorton, J., Capt,, Hon. Effect. Estab., posted to 2d Vet. Bat. at Hellore.— M. 
Feb. 26. 

Govan, G., Surg., M.D., Zoologist and Botanist to the Surv. on the Himalaya 
Mountains. — C. Feb. 16. 

Garstin, E., Capt., of the Egineers, on furlough to Eur. for health. — C. Feb. 22. 

Glass, Assist-Surg., posted to 17th N. I. — C. Feb. 21. 

Gibbon, Major, Commis. Dep., app. to Baroda Force.— B. March 5. 

Gardner, W. P., Lieut., 2d Madras Eur. Regt., on furlough to Eur. for health* 
— B. March 7. 


Holbrow, J., Capt., 4th N. I., to be Major. — C. Feb. 2. 

Heath, W., AsSist.-Surg., to do duty with DepGt at Chinsurah. — C. Feb. 
Hallewell, J., Rev., to second Chaplain to Garrison of St. George^— M. Mir. 1. 
Home, Sir J., Bart., to be Deputy-Account. Gen. in Milit. Dep.— M. Feb. 22. 
Hodge, P. P. } Lieut., 1st N. I., permitted to place his service's at disposal of Gor. 

at Fort Cornwallis. — M. Feb. 6. 

Hall, E. J., Cornet, to do duty with 3d L. Cav. — M. Feb. 8. 

Henderson, F., Ens., posted to 10th N. I. — M, Feb. 12. 

Hodson, D., Ens., posted to 44th N. L — M. Feb. 12. 

Hallett, J., Lieut., 3d N. I., to be Acting Quarter-Master and Interpret, r. King. 

— B. Feb. 13. • ' 

Hall, F., Mr., to be Assistant to Jhc Principal Coll, and Magistrate of M*dwi. 

— M. March. ‘+ 

Holland, Capt., Com, -Dep. app. to Surat Division.— B. March 5. 


Iveson, J., Lieut., 7th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health. — C. Feb. 6. . 

Johnson, J., Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Artil., on furlough to Europe.— C. ( Feh» 2* 
Justin, W., Lieut., 5th N. I., posted to Rifle Corps.— M. Feb. 2. 

Jelf, C., Caltet, prep, to Ensign. — C. Feb. 23. 

Kenny, J. W. G., Ens., posted to 36th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Kerr, A. B., Ens., 36th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Kynnesman, H., Mr., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — C. Feb. 23.* 

Kinnersley, J., Lieut-Col. 1 7th N. I., to command in Cutch.— B. March 3. 
Lacon, H., Mr., to be Judge and Criminal Judge of . ZiBah of Chtaeole. 

— M. Feb. 1. ^ * 

Lindesay, A. R., Assist-Surg., rem. from 4th Extra to 32d N* I.— C. Feb*21. 
Liddell, J., Lieut., Bombay Establishment, on furlough to‘Europe for health. 

— B. March 1. * ‘ , 

Leslie, P,, Surgeon, permitted to resign.— B/Mawb 1. , • „ , ' 

Legget, W., Sub-Asai*t-Surg,, to be an Acting-AssistrSurg. xcksrfor Marine 
duty.— B. March 3. \ 4 j , . 

Law, M., Capt, Second Dei&fy-Cotoim&sry of Stores, is appointed to act as 
Senior Deputy.— B. Miron 5. * 

Morton, J., Mr., Cadet, prom. toEnn— C. Feb. 23. • 
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baling, J;, Major, to be Paymaster at the Presidency, and to the King’s troops, 
v. Caldwell. — C. Feb. 23. ‘ 

M‘Kenzie, W. G., Major, 5th N. I., to be Agent for Army Clothing, Second 
Division, v. Mailing.-^. Feb. 23. 

Marshall, J., Surg., rem. from 7th to 32d N. I.— C. Feb, 21. 

Major, J. P., Cadet, to be Ens.— B. March 1. 

Molesworth, Capt., Commis. Divis., app. to Malwa Force. — B. March 5. 
jMinchkt, F, C., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. Feb. 9. 

Maitland, A., Mr., to be Assist, to Princip, Coll, and Mag. of North. Division of 
Areot— IVL Feb. 1. 

Macleod, J. M., Mr., to be Secretary to Government in Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. — M. Feb. 22. 

Mayhew, A., Ens, posted to 25th N, I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Manley, J. H., fens., posted to 28th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Mackenzie, J. S., Ens., posted to 52d N. I.— M. Feb. 12. ; and removed to 48th 
N. I.— Feb. 19. ’ 

Macleod, N. L. H., Ens., posted to 48th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Moore, J., Col., (late promoted) , posted to 28th N. I.— M. Feb. 20. 

Nelson, R., Mr., to be Sub-Coil, and Assist.-Mag. of Tanjore. — M. Feb. 15. 
Noble, J, W., Ens., posted to 26th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Natt, H., Ens., posted to 46th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

OTlonnoghue, M., Cadet, admitted Assist.-Surg.— C. Feb. 2. 

Ogilvie, W. C., Mr., to be Assist, to Principal Coll, and Mag. of South. Division 
of Arcot. — M. March 1. 

Owen, J. 0., EnS., 5th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Warwick.— C. Feb. 9. 

Ore, A., Lieut, 25th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.— B. March 1. 

Pine, G. H., Major-Gen., to be Vice-President of Military Board.— C. Feb. 9. 
Pepper, H. S., Col., 6th N. I., on furlough to Europe. 

Rose, W. K. M‘L., Mr., admitted an Assist.-Surg. on Estab.— C. Feb. 6. 

Reilly, B. Y., Lieut., Sappers and Miners, to be Adj. v. Thomson. — C. Feb. 8. 
Rogers, R., Mr., to be Assist.-Judge and Joint Crim.-Judge in Ziilah of Salem. 
— M. Feb. 22. 

Ramsden, R., Ens., posted to 13th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Riding, R. T., Assist-Surg., at his own request, resigned.— B. Feb. 14. 

Rooke, p,, Assist-Surg., admitted on Estab.— <3. March L 
Reynolds, Capt., Commis.-Deputy, app. to Cutfh Force.— B. March 10. 
Snodgrass, Major, Commis.-Dep., app. to Poonah Division. — B. March 5. 
Spencer, W,, Cadet, admitted Assistant Surgeon. — C. Feb. 9. 

Stokes, J»» to be third Member of Board of Revenue. — M. Feb. 22. 

Shaw, P., Ensign, posted to 34th C. L. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Sneyd, R. H., Capt. 9th Regt., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Feb. 21. 
Sellwood, R., Lieut, permitted to resign.— B. March 1. * 

Sandwith, Lieut-Col. 16th N. I., to command the Baroda Subsid. Force, v. 

Kennedy, C. B., returned to England.— B. March 3. 

Smith, H., Lieut-Col. lit Light Cav., to command at Sattarah in the absence of 
Lieut.-CoL Cleiland. — B. March 3. 

•Taylor, Mr* R. J., to be Collector of Rajeshahye. — C. Feb. 15. 

Tucker, A., Cadet, promoted to Cornet.— C Feb. 9. 

Thorald, Cadet, promoted to Ensign.— €. Feb. 9. 

Torekler, W. Y., Iieut. 4th N. L, to be later, and Quarter, -Master, v. Doveton, 
— C.Feb.8. 

Taylor, Mr. W. R., to be AasUtant Judge and joint Criminal Judge in Ziilah of 
* Maduree — M. Feb. 22. 

Thomson, H. A., Ensign, to do duty with 10th N. I.— M. Feb. 8. 

Taylor, J, r H., Enpigo, posted to 32d European Regt— M.Feb. 12. 

Turner, H. B., Cadet Engin., to be 24 Went and Assist to the Exec. Engin* at 
Poonah.— B. March 1, , 
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Warrand, A., Assist Surgeon, rera. from 21st to 35th N. I. — M. Feb, 22. 

Williton, W., Assist. Surgeon, appointed to 21st N. I.-r-M. Feb. 22. 

Watson, J. A. D., Surgeon, posted to b7th N. L — C. Feb. 21. 

Walker, J., Capt., permitted to resign.— B. March I. 

Wade, Capt., Comrnis. Dep., appointed to Presidency.— B. March 5, 

Warwick, F., Lieut. 5th N. I., transfered to pension list— C. Feb. 2. 

Wilton, G. R., Lieut. 4th N. I., to be Capt.— C. Feb. 2. 

Wroughton, Mr. J, C., Head Assist, to Principal Collector, and Mag. of Madura. 

— M. Feb. 22. , , A 

Wheatley, Mr. T. R„ app. to Sub.-Col. and Joint Mag.m Malabar.— Jd. Feb. 22., 
Wish, Mr. C. M., to be Assist. Judge and Joint Criminal Judge in Zillfth of 
Salem.— M. Feb. 22. . _ 

Wrey, Mr. E. B., to be Assist. Judge and joint Criminal Judge in Zlllah of Com- 
baconum. — M. Feb. 22. 

Wilson, C. H., Ens., posted to 2d European Regt.— M. Feb, 12. 

White, K., Ensign, posted to 35th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Vicary, N., Ensign 4th N. I., to be Lieut. — C. Feb. 2. 

Urquharsoft, C. F., to be Lieut. 54th N. I. v. Kerr, deceased.— C. Feb. 23. 

Young, W., Cadet, prbm. to Ensign. — C. Feb. 9. 

Young, Capt., 89th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Feb. 1. 

BIRTHS. 

Brandcr, the lady of D., at Pooree, of a son, Feb. 20. 

Benson, the lady of Lieut. W., 4th Bengal Lt. Cav., of a daughter, C. Feb. 23. 

Cravan, the lady of the Rev. Professor, of a son, at Bishops College* C, Feb. 25. 
Doveton, the lady of B., Esq., Civ. Service, of a daughter, B. March 2. 

Graham, the lady of Jas., M. D., of a daughter, at Mahidpow, Feb. 9. 

Keating, the lady of Capt., 41st N. I., of a daughter, at Kamptee, Feb. 18. 

Kerr, the lady of Lieut. J., 2d Eur. Reg., of a son, M. Feb. 19. 

Montague, the lady of H. Seymour, Esq., late of the Bengal Serv., of a daughter, 
in Weymouth-street, Portland-place, London, Aug. 12. 

Roberts, the lady of Capt., Superin^Public Works, of a son, at Meerut, Feb* 8, 
Simson, the lady of J. B., Esq,, of ^son, B. March 5. 

Turnbull, the lady of G M Esq., Civ.-Surg., of a son, at Humcrpore, Nov, 6. 
Watkins, the lady of Capt., 62d N. I., of a daughter, at Benares, Feb. 8. 

Valpy, the lady of W. H., Esq., Civ. Service, of a daughter at Humerpor* 
Feb. 12. 

^ % MARRIAGES. 

Courage, A., Esq., to Miss F. Osborne, at Calcutta, Feb.. 19. 

Elliot, G., 5th M. Lt Cav., to Charlotte, daughter of the late Rev, H. Jeffrey*, 
at Madras, Feb. 27. 

Kclman, W. D., Esq., of Macquarries River, Van Diemen’s Land, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of J. Bushby, Esq., at Sydney, Feb. 16. 

Mackenzie, J. P., Eaq., of Darhcairn, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of T. F. Haw- 
kins, Esq., of Blackdown, at Bathurst, Feb. 7. , 

Morris, H., Esq., to Rebecca, eldest daughter of Ueut-Col. Jackson, at Madras, 

Montgomerie, H. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Leonora, eldest daughter of Ma},-Gcm 
R. Pigot, at Madras, March 3. , 

Stirling, L. H., Esq., to Mbs Catherine Shaw, at Madras, March *. 

Todd, J. R., Esq., of John-atreet, AdelpM, to Elk* Henrietta, daughter of Dun* 
can Campbell, Esq., at Christ Church, Marylebone, •London, Aug. 16. 
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DEATHS. 

Browne, R., Capt, H, M. 41st reg. at Bellary, Feb. 17. 

Cole, T. J. B., Capt* St. Helena Artillery, at St. Helena, June. 

Campbell, W., Esq., at Harrington Park, Feb. 27. 

Cocker, F, H., Lieut., 8th M. N. 1. at sea, off the coast of Concan, Feb. 27. 

Dallas, J. H., Lieut. Quart-Mas. and Interpret, in camp, at Kamptee, Feb. 23, 
M‘Niel, N., Capt., 50th N. I„ at Mangalore, Feb. 20. 

Sandford, J,, Mr., senior Judge pf the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit, for the 
Division of Calcutta, Feb, 24. 

Smithwaite, T., Lieut.-Col., N. I., at Vizeanagrum, Feb. 26. 

Tandy, J. O’B., Esq., at Serampore, Feb. 20, 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 1827. 

July 30 Isle of Wight Asia .. Balderston Bengal .. Mar. 8 

Jiily 30 Dover . . Magnet . . Hayward . . Cape . . May. 5 

July 31 The Start.. Java .. Hosmer .. Mauritius Apr. 23 

July 31 Cowes .. Peru .. Graham .. Cape .. May 19 

Aug. 1 Portsmouth Victory .. Farquharson Bengal .. Feb. 18 

Aug. 2 Liverpool . . Columbia . . Kirkwood Bengal . . Feb. 28 

Aug. 2 Dotfns .. Patience .. Mathews .. Cape .. May 17 

Aug. 2 Kingsbridge Zeeuw .. ^Ricketts .. " Mauritius Apr. 19 
Aug, 3 Cowes .. Symmetry .. iSroith .. Bengal .. Feb. 9 

Aug. 9 Plymouth . . City of Edinburgh Milne . . Bengal . . Nov. 25 

Aug. 8 Portsmouth Madras .. Beach .. Bengal .. Feb. 13 

Aug. 8 Holyhead.. , Walsingham .. Bourke .. Cape .. June 1 

Aug. 10 Portsmouth Adrian .. Brown .. Batavia.. April 6 

Aug. 10 Weymouth Hugh Crawford Langdon V.D.Land Mar. 23 
Aug. 12 Greenock ♦♦ Catherine .. Porter .. ^Bomh#/.. Mar. 16 

Aug, 14 Dowps . . Hercules Vaughan w Singapore Mar. 21 

Aug. 15 Cowes ♦. Hougua ■ .. Dum&resque China .. Mar. 15 

A'ug. 25 Plymouth *• Elizabeth •• Kain . . Cape .. June 6 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 

Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 

1827. . v / 

Mar. 14 Batavia .. Romeo" .. Ross .. London 

Mar. 15 Batavia Maria Wilson London 

May 25 ’ Cape .. Olive Branch ;. Anderson *. London 

May 28 Cape Sir Ed^V, Paget Geary .. London 

May 28 Cape Wilna 1 Tayt .. London 

June 24 Madeira, .* Lady Amherst •« Lisle •* London 

July 21 Madeira «« Columbine , .. Fuit London 



DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

Port of Depart. 


Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

1827. 
July 22 

Greenock 


Velusa . . 

Mitchell •• 

V.D. Land 

Aug. 1 

Deal 


Margaret 

M‘Cormack 

Cape 

Aug. 5 

Deal 

# # 

Palmyra * • 

Lamb • • 

Bengal 

Aug. 5 

Deal 


Hope 

Hill 

Cape & Mad. 

Aug. 5 

Deal 

# 

Robarts . # 

Corbyn • , 

Bengal 

Aug. 5 

Deal 


Sesostris .. 

Barrchier . • 

Cape & Bom. 

Aug. 5 

Deal 


York 

Wilkinson 

Bengal . 

Aug. 11 

Deal 


Dawson 

Dawson •• 

Mauritius 

Aug. 16 

Chatham 


L’Espnoir .. 

Greville . • 

Mauritius 

Aug. 17 

Portsmouth 


George Home • . 

Steele 

V. D. Land * 

Aug. 17 

Deal 

0 # 

Anna Robertson. . 

Irvine • • 

Bengal 

Aug. 18 

Deal 


Norval . . 

Combre 

Mauritius 

Aug. 18 

Liverpool 


Bellona • * 

Hutchison .. 

Bat. & Penang 

Aug. 21 

Deal 


Susanna 

Clappeson .. 

Mauritius 

Aug. 21 

Deal 


Ellen • . 

Camper 

Mauritius 

Aug. 21 

Deal 

# # 

Samuel Brown • . • 

Reid 

Mauritius 

Aug. 22 

Deal t, 


Royal Charlotte , . 

Dudman .. 

Mad.&Penang 

Aug. 22 

Deal 


Zenobia . . 

Douglas 

Bengal 

Aug. 23 

Deal 

.. 

Orient 

White 

Bengal 


General List of Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the Ganges, Capt. Lloyd, from Bengal Capts. Hilton, 18th Lancers, 
Elliott, 87th reg. and Sullivan, 30th reg. (died at sea) ; Lieuts. M‘ Gregor, 
Co.’s Artil., and Storey, 87th reg.; Mrs. Gen. M f Gregor and Mrs. Stewellj 
j. A. Pringle, Esq., Civ. Serv, and Mr. Dent ; Masters Hilton and Rich ; Misses 
Pringle and (two) •Stewells. . : 

By the Dunvcgan Castle , from Bengal Col. Robertson, 97th reg., lady, and 
three children ; "Major Gully, 87th reg., and lady ; Mr. and Mrs. Mainwarring. 

By the Asia , Capt. Balderston, frfcn Bengal .—Capts. E. Garstin, Engineers, 
and S. Sherlock, 87th reg. ; Ensign C. Urquhart, 87th reg. ; L. Magniac, J. 
Hunter, and A. Lamb, Esqrs. ; Messrs. W. Turner and L. Cohen (and his infant 
son) ; Masters Magniac, Balderus, K. and R. Wallers, and Hunter; Mesdames 
Magniac, Bignell, Waller, and Liston; Misses Durham (two), Magniac, Bal- 
derus, and Waller ; two European and five Native servants ; invalids, &c. 

By the Victory , Capt. Farquharson, from Bengal and Cape Major George, 
89th reg. : Ciqsfcs. Aqjtruther, B. Cav., Armstrong, 16th LanCers, Ross, Mad. 
Eng., Mostyn, Beng. Inf. ; Hon. A. H. Cole, Civ. Serv., and R. H. Clive, Esq., 
do. ; Rev. M. Koufman ; Messrs. Sparrow and Bagshaw, Bom. Cav. s Masters 
W. J. and R. Hicks, Prinsep, Armstrong, and Robertson ; Mesdames Farquhar- 
son, Sparrow, Bagshaw, Koufman ; 34 invalids. 

By the Norfolk , Capt. Greig, from Bombay -Lieuts. E. B. Prother, Artil., 
E. Neville, 2d N. I., J. King and C. G. Rafid 8th N. I. (the latter died at sea) ; 
T. Barnard, Esq. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Atkinson ; Messrs. Fell and Malone ; Mis- 
ter and Miss Bernard (died at sea) ; Mesdames Barnard, Prother, Pottinger, 
Jenkins, and Malone ; 5 servants, 94 invalids, and 6 women. 

By the Columbia , from Bengal Capts. Henderson, lltb Drags., and McDer- 
mott, 14th Foot ; J. W. Templer, Esq., Civ. Serv., W. L. Audrew, Esq., Mr. 
Crawford ; Masters Henderson, Wallace, and Cearas ; Mesdames Templer and 
Henderson; Misses Henderson, (two) Spiers, and Rutherford ; seven servants. 

By the Hibbert, Theaker, from Bombay :—CoU Dyson ; Maj. Me&ley ; Capts. 
Hunter nod Wainwrightj Lieuts, Campbell and Rkfcrd&on; Mr, Corsellis $ 
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Masters Kanny, Mcaley, and Capon ; Mesdames Richmond, Theaf$r, Burke, 
and Addie, and Miss Richardson. ; 

By the Madras, Beach, from Bengal: — Col. Hathwaite; Cants. Cramer, 
Faithful, Watson, and Cooper; Lieuts. Tallen and O’Brien; J. Carter, J. 
Thompson, and A. Wardropc, Esqrs. ; Masters White, Ross, and Hamilton ; 
Mrs. Col. Lamb and child ; Mrs. Faithful and child ; Mrs. Watson ; Mrs. 
Baker and child; Mrs. Ballard and child; Mrs. Carden, and Mrs. Mark ; Misses 
Fletcher, White; Noble, Ross, and Hamilton ; six European and six Native ser- 
vants ; 60 invalids, three women, and three children. 

By the William , from Batavia -Alex. Morgan, Esq., and lady ; Mr. Ingle, 
and Miss Tittle. 

By the Hugh Crawford , from Van Diemen’s Land t— Captain Bnnster ; Dr. 
M’Femon; F. Roberts, Esq.; Messrs. Lewis (R. N.), Smith, Cameron, and 
wife ; Russell, and wife ; Darley, and wife ; Roberts, wife, and three children ; 
Lookhead, Garrett, Slark, and Kerr. 


Several Communications of Correspondent s are postponed till the suc- 
ceeding Number . 


The Index and Title to this , the Fourteenth Volume, will be issued with 
the Number for October ♦ 
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